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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


To  his  Excellency  Charles  B.  Aycock, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Sir  : — Herewith  I  hand  to  you  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Printing.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
very  efficient  work  of  iny  Assistant,  Mr.  W.  E.  Faison,  in  the  compil- 
ing of  the  report,  and  also  in  the  examination  of  the  State's  printing. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  B.  VARNER, 

Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing. 
January  10,  1902. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  Department  was  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1887,  and 
during  its  fifteen  years  of  existence  has  been  presided  over  by  five 
Commissioners,  the  portraits  of  whom  appear  as  a  frontispiece  to 
this  report.  Hon.  W.  N.  Jones,  the  first  Commissioner,  served  two 
years,  1887-88 ;  Hon.  J.  C  Scarborough  served  four  years,  1889-93  ; 
Hon.  B.  E.  Lacy  served  in  all  six  years,  1893-'97  and  1899-'01 ;  Hon. 
J.  Y.  Hamrick  serving  1897-99.  The  present  Commissioner  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  January  15,  1901. 

In  compiling  this  the  fifteenth  annual  report  I  have  followed  the 
lines  laid  down  by  my  predecessor,  and  have  sought  to  make  the 
report  of  service  to  the  State,  and  of  especial  value  to  the  wage- 
earners  for  whom  the  Department  was  created.  The  tabulated  sta- 
tistics are  as  accurate  as  could  be  had,  and  the  letters  published  in 
the  several  chapters  are  of  peculiar  interest,  giving  as  they  do  the 
opinions  of  all  classes  of  our  citizenship  upon  vital  questions  of  the 
day.  These  letters  show  a  remarkable  growth  of  public  sentiment 
favorable  to  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  school  law. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  report,  an  -appendix,  giving  the  tabu- 
lated census  report  for  North  Carolina  and  other  facts  of  general 
interest,  is  published  by  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau. 

The  value  of  statistics  is  being  recognized  more  fully  each  year, 
and  the  demand  for  the  annual  reports  of  this  Department  continue 
to  increase.  In  this  demand  the  need  of  frequent  publications  show- 
ing the  wonderful  resources  of  the  State  has  been  emphasized,  and 
no  better  investment  could  be  made  than  an  annual  publication  of 
this  character.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  Department  to 
issue  such  a  publication  under  the  act  creating  it,  even  if  the  appro- 
priation admitted  of  it,  but  must  confine  itself  to  the  conditions  of 
the  wage-earners.  However,  to  some  extent,  in  the  absence  of  such 
publication,  it  has  entered  this  field. 

With  the  limited  appropriation,  which  has  never  been  increased, 
although  the  work  of  the  Department  has  been  materially  enlarged, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  as  complete  report  as  could  be  wished. 
Nothing  short  of  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  State  each  year  wilJ 
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accomplish  the  best  results,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
both  the  appropriation  and  clerical  force.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  next  Legislature  will  see  the  necessity  for  this  work  and  make 
provision  accordingly. 

For  the  cuts  appearing  in  this  report,  the  Department  acknowl- 
edges the  courtesy  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  and  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Southern  Kail  ways. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 


The  following  average  tables  are  compiled  from  blanks  filled  out 
by  representative  farmers  from  every  county  in  the  State.  The 
farmers  always  respond  promptly.  In  this  chapter  we  also  publish 
letters  showing  the  needs  and  condition  of  farm  labor. 

The  returns  were  received  during  the  period  from  June  15  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1901,  which  explains  difference  in  selling  price  of  cotton  and 
ether  products  shown  in  Table  No.  5. 

Table  No.  1  shows  an  increase  of  12  1-3  per  cent  in  value  of  land 
in  twenty-one  counties ;  seventy-six  counties  report  no  change.  Eigh- 
ty-two counties  report  fertility  of  land  maintained,  and  fifteen  report 
fertility  not  maintained.  Forty-seven  counties  report  tendency  to 
have  smaller  farms,  nine  larger,  and  twenty-one  no  change. 

Table  No.  2  shows  mode  of  living  in  ninety  counties  improved, 
Sixty-three  counties  report  cost  of  living  increased.  Ninety-six 
counties  report  negro  labor  unreliable,  and  one  reports  no  negro  labor. 
Thirty-nine  counties  report  employment  regular. 

Table  No.  3  shows  highest  wages  of  men  $15.62,  lowest  $9.65  ; 
highest  wages  of  women  $9.78,  lowest  $6.36;  wages  of  children. 
$5.39.  Forty-six  counties  report  increase  in  wages,  and  fifty-one 
report  no  change.  These  figures  show  an  average  increase  of  nearly 
twenty  per  cent  over  1900.- 

Table  No.  4  shows'  sixty-seven  counties  produce  cotton  at  cost  of 
$26.80  per  500-lb.  bale;  eighty-six  counties  produce  wheat  at  cost 
of  sixty-one  cents  per  bushel;  ninety-six  counties  produce  corn  at 
cost  of  forty-three  cents  per  bushel;  ninety-four  counties  produce 
oats  at  cost  of  thirty-one  cents  per  bushel ;  fifty-four  counties  produce 
tobacco  at  cost  of  $6.49  per  100  pounds. 

Table  No.  5  shows  market  price  of  cotton  eight  cents  per  pound  : 
wheat,  eighty -cents  per  bushel;  corn,  seventy-one  cents  per  bushel; 
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oats,  forty-three  cents  per  bushel;  tobacco,  $8.30  per  hundred.  These 
prices  make  the  profit  on  products  $3.20  per  bale  for  cotton,  nine- 
teen cents  per  bushel  for  wheat,  twenty-eight  cents  per  bushel  for 
corn,  eleven  cents  per  bushel  for  oats,  and  $1.81  per  hundred  for. 
tobacco. 

Table  No.  6  shows  educational  condition  good  in  three  counties, 
fair  in  forty-one,  and  poor  in  fifty-three.  Moral  condition  good  in 
twenty-one,  fair  in  seventy-three,  poor  in  three.  Financial  condi- 
tion good  in  one,  fair  in  forty-three,  and  poor  in  fifty-three. 

The  question,  "Do  you  favor  compulsory  school  law  V  was  an- 
swered by  eighty-three  per  cent  "Yes,"  by  seventeen  per  cent  "No." 

The  letters  following  the  tabulated  matter  in  this  chapter  are  of 
especial  interest,  giving  as  they  do  the  opinions  of  farmers  from 
every  county  in  the  State  on  the  conditions  prevalent  among  this  the 
largest  class  of  our  citizens.  The  large  per  cent  favoring  compul- 
sory education  is  an  indication  of  the  very  rapid  growth  of  public 
sentiment  along  the  line  of  educational  advancement. 


Condition  of  Farmers. 


Average  Table  No.   i — Showing  Condition  of  Farm  Lands  by  Counties. 


County. 


Alamance  _. 
Alexander. . 
Alleghany.  _ 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen  

Brunswick  . 
Buncombe,  - 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell  ___ 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell   

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland  __ 
Columbus  __ 

Craven  

Cumberland 
Currituck  __ 

Dare  

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe . 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates  

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett . 

Haywood  .__ 
Henderson  . 
Hertford  ___ 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 


Has  Land 

In creased  or 

Decreased 

in  Value  ? 


increased 

increased.. 

no 

no 

increased., 
increased.. 

increased 

no 

no 

no 

decreased  _ 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no   

no 

no 

no 

no 

decreased  _ 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

increased.. 

no 

no 

increased.. 

no 

increased 

no 

no 

increased 

increased 

no 

no 

no 

increased.. 

no 

no 

increased 

no 

increased.. 

no 

increased.. 

no 

no 


If  so, 

What  Per 

Cent? 


7 
15 
25 


15 


15 


14 


Cause  of 
Increase  or 
Decrease. 


better  prices. 
timber 


timber,  min'rl: 
better  prices  _. 
better  prices  ... 


freshets 


Fertility 
of  Land 
Main- 
tained? 


Tendency 
to  Have 

Larger  or 
Smaller 
Farms? 


yes smaller. 

yes :  smaller. 

yes smaller. 

yes. smaller. 

yes smaller 

yes smaller. 

yes smaller. 

yes larger. 

yes_ '  smaller. 

yes ;  smaller. 

yes smaller. 

no smaller. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


smaller, 
smaller, 
larger. 


yes j    same. 


freshets 


improvement. 


trucking | 

high  prices 


better  markets1 
better  prices __' 


good  roads ! 


demand 
demand 
demand 


yes. 

yes 

no 

yes. 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

3'es 

yes    

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 


smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

same. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

same. 

smaller. 

larger. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

larger. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

same. 

same. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

same. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 
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Average  Table  No.  i — Continued. 


County. 


Jones  

Lenoir 

Lincoln  

Macon 

Madison  

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank  _ 

Pender  _- 

Perquimans  . 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford  __ 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly  

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  _ 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin  

Yancey 


Has  Land 

Increased  or 

Decreased 

in  Value? 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

increased  __ 

no 

increased  __ 

no 

no 

no 

no  -- 

no 

no 

no _- 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no — 

no 

increased 

no 

no  , 

no 

increased 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

increased 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no  __ 


If  so, 

What  Per 

Cent? 


15 


Cause  of 

Increase  or 

Decrease 


demand 

good  roads  _. 


improvements 


stock  law 


railroad 


Fertility 
of  Land 
Main- 
tained ? 


yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes_ 

yes_ 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes. 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes. 

no  .  i 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 


Tendency 
to  Have 

Larger  or 
Smaller 
Farms  ? 


same. 

smaller. 

same. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

same. 

same. 

smaller. 

same. 

same. 

same. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

larger. 

larger. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

same. 

same. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

same. 

larger. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

same. 

larger. 

same. 

larger. 

smaller. 

same. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

same. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

same. 

smaller. 

smaller. 

smaller. 
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Average  Table  No.  2 — Showing  Condition  of  Farm  Labor. 


Alamance  — 
Alexander  __ 
Alleghany  .. 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen_ 

Brunswick  _ . 
Buncombe  __ 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba  - 

Chatham  .... 

Cherokee 

Chowan  - 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven  

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare 


Have 
Farmers 

Im- 
proved 
in  Their 
Mode  of 
Living? 


yes  __ 
yes  _. 
yes  _. 

no 

yes  _. 
yes  _. 
yes  _. 
yes  _. 
yes  _. 
yes  -. 
yes  _. 
yes  _. 
yes  _. 
yes  .. 
yes  _. 

no 

yes  _. 
yes  _. 
yes  -. 
yes  _. 
yes  _. 
yes  _. 
yes  -. 
yes  _. 
yes  _ . 
yes  _. 
yes  _. 


Has 
Cost  of 
Living 

In- 
creased ? 


Davidson j  yes 

Davie '  yes 

Duplin    yes 

Durham yes 

Edgecombe yes 

Forsyth yes 

Franklin, yes 

Gaston  yes 

Gates yes 

Graham yes 

Granville yes 

Greene 1  yes 

Guilford |  yes 

Halifax yes 

Harnett yes 

Haywood yes  ._.. 

Henderson. j  yes 

Hertford ;  yes 

Hyde yes 

Iredell yes 

Jackson \  yes 

Johnston   |  yes  __. 


yes  _ 
yes  . 
no__ 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
no__ 
yes  . 
no  .. 
yes  . 
yes  . 
no.. 
no__ 
yes  _ 
no__ 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  _ 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
no_. 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
no.. 
no__ 
no__ 
yes  . 
yes  . 
no., 
yes  . 
no., 
yes  _ 
no., 
yes  . 
yres  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
yes  . 
no.. 
yes  _ 


Is 
Negro 
Labor 
Reli- 
able? 


no  . 

no  . 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no  . 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


Is  Labor 

Abundant  or 

Scarce? 


scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

j  scarce 

'  scarce 

1  abundant 

\  scarce 

!  scarce 

I  scarce 

•  scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

normal 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

-  scarce 

scarce 

plenty  

■  scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

plenty   

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce . 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce . 

plenty 

scarce. 

scarce.   

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

plenty    

scarce 

scarce  

scarce 

scarce 

scarce. 


Cause  of 

Abundance  or 

Scarcity  ? 


moved 

factories 

public  work  __ 

public  work 

lumber,  mi'ing 
increase  demand- 
demand  

good  prices 

demand 

public  work  __ 


Is 
Employ- 
ment 
Regular? 


factories 

public  work  _. 
lumber  mills  . 
migrated 


factories  — 
public  work 
■public  work 

migrated  

migrated 


public  work  __ 

lumbering j 

factories i 

migrated 


factories 

factories 

migrated 

migrated 

migrated 

migrated  

migrated 

factories 

lumber  mills  _ 


migrated 

migrated 

migrated 

migrated 

lumber  mills 
factories 


public  work  __ 
lumber  mills  _ 

migrated 

public  work  __ 
public  work  __ 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

y7es. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

DO, 

no. 
no. 
no. 
yes. 
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Average  Table  No.  2 — Contimied. 


County. 


Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin    

McDowell  ... 
Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery  . 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange  

Pamlico 

Pasquotank  ._ 

Pender  

Perquimans  __ 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham  . 

Rowan   

Rutherford  ._ 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  _ 

Watauga 

Wayne  

Wilkes 

Wilson   

Yadkin 

Yancey 


Have 
Farmers 

Im 
proved 
in  Their 
Mode  of 
Living? 


yes  __ 
yes  __ 
yes  __ 

yes  __ 
yes  ._ 
3'es  _ . 

yes  __ 
yes  _. 
yes  __ 
yes  __ 
yes  __ 

no 

yes  __ 
yes  __ 
yes  _  _ 
yes  __ 
yes  __ 
yes  __ 
yes  __ 
yes  __. 

no 

yes  __. 

no 

yes  _  _. 
yes  __. 
yes  ._. 
yes  __. 
yes  __. 
yes  __. 
yes  _  .- 
yTes  __. 

yes 

yes  __. 

yes 

yes  __. 

yes 

y?es 

yes 

yes  .__ 

yes 

no 

yTes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no    __- 

yes 

yes 


Has 
Cost  of 
Living 
In- 
creased ? 


yes  ._ 
yes  ._ 
yes  __ 
yes  __ 

no 

yes 

yes  ._ 
yes  _ . 

no 

yes  __ 
yes  ._ 

no 

no 

yes  ._ 
yes  __ 

no 

no 

yes  __ 
yes  __ 

no 

no  __ 
yes  __ 

no 

yes  __ 

no 

yes  __ 

no 

yes  __ 
yes  __ 
yes  __. 
yes  ._. 

no 

yes  __. 

no 

no 

yes  __. 

no 

no 

yes 

yes  .  .. 

no 

no 

y7es 

yes 

yes  ._. 

no 

no 

yes 


Is 
Negro 
Labor 
Reli 
able? 


no  _ 
no  - 
no  _ 
no  _ 

no  _ 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  _. 
no  - 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  _. 
no  _ 
no  _. 
no  _. 
no  _. 
no  _. 
no  -. 
no  ... 
no  _. 
no  _. 
no  _. 
no  _ 
no  _. 
no  __ 
no  __ 
no  _. 
no  _. 
no  __ 
no  __ 
no  __ 
no  __ 
no  __ 
no  __ 
no  _. 
no  __ 
no  __ 
no  __ 

no 

no  __ 
no  __ 
no  __ 
no  __ 
no 


Is  Labor 

Abundant  or 

Scarce  ? 


scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

plenty  __. 

scarce 

scarce 

plenty   ._. 

scarce 

abundant. 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce.  __,_ 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce  - 

scarce,   -_ 

scacre 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce  - 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce ! 

scarce...    J 

scarce  - J 

scarce ! 

scarce. | 

scarce 

scarce 

plenty   

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

scarce 

plenty  

scarce 

scarce 

scarce.  

scarce 

scarce  - 


Cause  of 

Abundance  or 

Scarcity  ? 


migrated 

mills 

factories 


public  work  . 
lumber  mills 


factories 

no  public  work 

saw-mills 

public  work  __ 

migrated 

demand 

public  work  __ 

migrated 

factories 

lumber  mills  _ 

migrated  

migrated 

migrated  

migrated 

factories 

public  work ... 

factories 

saw-mills 

factories 

migrated 

public  work  __ 

factories 

migrated  

manufacturing 

actories 

migrated  - 

migrated 

mining 


Is 
Employ- 
ment 
Regular? 


lumber  mills  J 

factories \ 

migrated 

public  work  __ 

migrated 

lumber  mills  _ 

migrated 

migrated 

lumber  mills  _ 

migrated 

lumber  mills  J 


no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no, 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 


Condition  of  Farmers. 


Average  Table  No.  3 — Showing   Wages  Paid  Farm  Labor. 


County 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen   

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke  

Cabarrus 

Caldwell - 

Camden  - 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba  _ 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan  

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven    

Cumberland  . 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin. 

Durham 

Edgecombe  

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston    ■ 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford .  . 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford,   ___ 

Hvde  .__     

Iredell 

Jackson  

Johnston 


Highest 
Wages 
Paid 
Men? 


OO 
OO 
OO 

25 

00 

50 

35 
45 

'5 
90 
50 
50 
00 
00 

>5 
00 
10 
25 
75 
75 
50 
65 
00 
60 

15 
40 

15 
05 
25 
80 

75 
45 
35 
25 
95 
05 
25 
00 
00 
40 
80 
60 
80 

65 
10 

85 
80 
50 
65 


Lowest  Highest 

Wages  Wages 
Paid  Paid 

Men  ?  Women  ? 


$7-oo 

6.75 
9.40 

9-25 
10.  80 

13.  10 

8-35 

10.  00 
11.30 

7-35 
6.75 
7.  OO 

10.45 

8.35 

11.  70 

5-50 

9.  60 

13. 10 
9.80 

8.95 

8.00 

10.  90 

11.65 

14.  10 

9-35 

10.  15 

'0.35 
9-45 

8.50 

11.  00 
9.  20 

10.35 
9.  OO 

10.95 
9.  OO 

9-75 

10.75 

6.80 

7.85 
9.  10 

6.  40 

7.  80 
S.  10 
9.  00 

10.75 
11.  20 

10.  40 

11.  45 

8-75 


$6.00 
8.50 
S-75 

11.  25 
11.80 
14.70 

7-5o 
9-5o 
9.40 

8-55 
9.  10 
8.  00 
10.  10 
7- 5o 

8-45 

6.  9c 
10.  15 
13-75 

8.30 
11.25 

5.  00 

12.  15 
10.85 
13-85 

9-15 
8.15 


Lowest 

Wages 

Paid 

Women  ? 


8.65 

8.  20 

9-  15 

9.  10 
9-5o 
8.50 

12-35 

9-55 

1 1.  00 

7-  35 

6.60 

7.90 

7-95 

5-50 

9.  ro 

11.  25 

S.65 

11.  25 

io.75 

13.  00 

11.50 

S- 75  i 


Wages 

Paid 

Children  ? 


f3.  00 
4-50 
4-50 
9-5o 
6.  10  ! 

9-75 
6.  00  i 
6.  10 

6-35 
6-75 

5.  20 
5.00  ' 

6.  85 
2.50 
6-75  I 
4-35 
5-95 
8.  00 
5-25 
6.75 

4.  OO 

8.25 

9-  15 
9-  15 

5.  So 

2.  OO 


6.55 

5. 10 

6.35 

7.80 
6.95 


7.85 

5-90 

4-95 
5-  35 
4.40 
4-65 
5-9° 
3-50 
6.75 
5- 60 
6.  10 
7-35 
7-55 
8.90 
7-5o 
6-35 


3-5o 
3-25 
6.  90 
5- 80 

7- 50 
5.00 
4.  60 

5-05 

6-75 
4.  00 
4.  OO 

3. 10 

3-25 
5-7o 
4.  OO 

5.00 

6.  10 
3-55 
6.15 
3-5o 
7-  25 
7-55 
6-95 
4.70 

4- 50 


5-45 

6.  30 
4.90 
4-85 
4.80 

5-55 
6.25 
5-25 
3-65 
6-75 
3.00 

5-  15 
4-  15 
3.  00 
5.20 

5-95 

4-50 
5-55 

7.  10 
4.90 
6.60 
5- 4o 


Have  Wages 

Increased  or 

Decreased? 


increased. 

increased. 

no. 

increased. 

no. 

increased. 

increased. 

no. 

no. 

no 

increased. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

increased. 

no. 

increased. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

increased, 

no. 

no. 

no. 

increased. 

increased. 

no. 

increased 

increased. 

no. 

increased. 

no. 

increased. 

no. 

increased. 

no. 

no. 

increased. 

increased. 

no. 

no. 

increased. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

increased. 


North  Carolina  Labor  Statistics. 


Average  Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


County. 


Highest 

Wages 

Paid 

Men  ? 


Lowest         Highest 

Wages  I      Wagee 

Paid  Paid 

Men  ?  :    Women  ? 


Lowest 

Wages 

Paid 

Women  ? 


Wages     jHave  Wages 

Paid        j Increased  or 

Children  ?  <  Decreased? 


Jones 

Lenoir . 

Lincoln 

Macon. 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell ._ 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico. 

Pasquotank 

Pender  

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan   

Rutherford  

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Uuion 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson  1_: 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Average  Wages 


10 
25 


7-15 

6.  90 
3.80 
6-35 
i-35 

4.  20 
6.60 
4.90 
9-30 
4.80 
2.25 
1.85 
7-  15 
4 
5 
4.85 

22.75 

20.35 

6.05 

1.  90 

3-9° 

5.  10 

7.  10 
4.70 

2.  40 

3-65 

6.  00 

4-25 
24.85 
4-75 
4-35 
4.80 

20.35 
4-85 

4.40 
3- 5o 
4-65 

1.  60 
7.65 
2.50 

2.  DO 
9-65 

7.65 

5-25 
6.50 

1.  00 
o.  20 

S.75 


5 1 1 . 90 

10.35 

7.70 

8-75 

10.65 

8.65 

8.85 

10.65 

10.  00 

9.80 

8.  10 

8.25 

14.  00 

9-85 
10.  00 

9-35 
16.25 
10.  75 
10.05 
"•75 

7-50 
10.  30 

9.40 
n.  15 

7.  60 

8.25 
10.  40 

9-75 

17.  60 

9-55 

9-85 

9-25 

9-75 

9-65 

7.  60 

9-35 

10.  35 

7.90 

13.  10 

8.40 

6-95 
10.  80 

9-25 
9.90 

7-75 

8.00 

6.65 

10.30 


&I3-75 

12.  00 
14.  20 

8.60 

10.55 
10.30 

9-65 
11.  10 

6-95 
10.75 

10.  10 

7- 30 

12  85 
8.80 
9-3o 
7-55 

14.95 

11.00 
9.90 

15-95 
7-75 
9- 5o 
9.90 

11.65 
8.70 
8.65 
9.  60 
9-85 

17-75 
9.  10 

11.25 
8.  85 
9-30 
9-75 
8.90 
7- 50 

10.50 
6.50 

11.65 

11.  15 
7-75 

13.  60 

9-65 

10.50 
6.  90 

7.40 
5-45 
9-75 


$9-15 
8.50 
7-35 
4-95 
6.25 

5-9° 
6.25 

7.90 
5-5o 
6-55 
6.85 

4-85 
S-35 
6.80 

6-55 

4.40 

10.  40 

7-3o 
7.  00 

9-45 
6.25 

5.65 
5-90 
7-35 
5-25 
5-35 
7-  25 
6.  90 
i4-5o 
7-35 
7-5o 
5- 10 
6.85 
7.90 
4-45 
5-  10 
7.70 

4-95 
8.25 
6.85 
5-05 
6.  90 
5-35 
7-45 
4.  80 
4.40 
4- 50 
6.15 


$7.65 
6.75 
5-45 
3-75 
6.85 
5.60 


5.20 

5.00 
4-55 
5-45 
6-95 
5-95 
4-85 
5.25 
6.50 
6.25 
6.25 

6-75 
4-25 
4.65 

5.  00 
5- 4o 
5-35 
5-  10 

6.  00 
6.65 

H-45 
5- 40 
6-45 
5-45 
5-  15 
4.  60 
5- 7o 
4-95 
7-  15 
4.05 

6-95 
4.85 
4-75 
6.50 

7-35 
5-  15 
3.  80 

4-85 
3-55 
6-35 


increased. 

increased. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 
I  increased. 
1  no. 

increased. 
'  no. 

increased. 
|  increased. 

increased. 

increased. 

no. 
■  increased. 

increased. 

no. 

increased. 
:  increased. 

increased. 
I  increased. 

no. 

no. 

increased. 

increased. 

no. 

increased. 

no. 

increased. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

increased. 

increased. 

increased. 

increased. 

increased. 

no. 
,  increased. 

no. 
-  increased. 

increased. 
I  no. 


S.  62 


9.6; 


9.78 


6.36 


5-39 


Condition  of  Farmers. 


Average  Table  No.  4— Showing  Cost  to  Produce  Crops. 


County. 


Alamance  __. 
Alexander... 
Alleghany... 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen  

Brunswick  _. 
Buncombe... 

Burke 

Cabarrus  

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland  ._. 

Columbus 

Craven  

Cumberland. 
Currituck  ... 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe. 

Forsyth  

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates . 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson  _. 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson  

Johnston  .  ... 


Cost  to  Produce- 


500-lb 
Bale  of 
Cotton  ? 


£20.  OO 
30.  OO 


Bushel 
Wheat? 


Bushel 
Corn? 


Bushel 
Oats? 


100 

Poundy 

Tobacco  i 


30.85 


27.50 
28.  35 
27.  00 
21.65 


30.00 
28.  00 
20.  00 
20.  00 


27.  00 
25.85 


$0.  60 
.62 
.78 

.65 

.72 
•  50 


•  75 
.60 
.62 
.60 

•49 
.66 
.68 
■  75 
•30 
■65 
•37 
.81 


25.00 


32-50 
25.00 

23-  15 

31.60 


1.  00 

•7 


•43 
.60 


p.  45 
40 
63 
50 
50 
3i 
33 
56 
43 
35 
40 
4S 
42 
38 
38 
30 
49 
28 

55 
23 
50 
47 
38 
28 

53 
31 


Fo.35 
.29 

•37 
•33 
.28 
.28 

•3i 
•30 
•30 
.  20 

•33 

.28 

•30 
•25 

•  25 
.28 

•  25 
•38 


3S 
37 
20 

25 
•35 
20 


?6.  50 
6.  25 


6.89 
6.  00 
5.00 
5- 80 

6.  00 


6.50 

6.  00 
5-75 

5.00 


10.  00 
4.  00 


25-  75 
27.  OO 
27.  OO 
30.  OO 

27.50 


25.00 

25.6 

28.  OO 


26.  OO 

31-65 


32.50 
25.00 


27.75 
21.65 
29.85 

26. 15 


26 

30 

23 
50 

2S 

35  I 
37  J 

23  1  ■ 
.28 

18  . 
.24  ! 
33  j 
25 
36 
40  j 

24  I 

36 ;. 

22  i. 

18  . 

26  . 

33  j- 

33  1 


6.  10 

5-5o 
5-35 
9.  00 

7-35 
6.25 
6.  00 


6.60 
6.65 

6-35 

7.  90 
5.00 
10.  OO 


5.90 


LO 
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Average  Table  No*.  4— Continued. 


County. 


Jones  

Lenoir , 

Lincoln  

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg  _ 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore_   

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow   

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank   

Pender    

Perquimans 

Person  

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph ._. 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland  - 

Stanly  

Stokes  

Surry 

Swain ._ 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell ._. 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren        

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin    

Yancey   

Average  Cost  _ 


Cost  to  Produce- 


500  lb. 
Bale  of 
Cotton  ? 


Bushel 
Wheat? 


?22.  75 
26.  IO 
30.  OO 


32.  OO 
"28.~65" 


31.00 
28.  OO 

26.25 


30.  OO 
26.  IO 
30.  OO 

25.00 
30.00 
26.65 
27.50 


25.60 

27-75 

22.  OO 

26.  OO 

29- 15 


37-50 
24. 25 

25-35 
24.65 
26.85 


32.50 
26.  OO 

32.80 

25.85 

24-  15 

26.  60 


27-35 
29.  OO 

26.80 


#0 


•  75 


72 
55 
60 

49 
55 
68 

61 


Bushel 
Corn? 


?o.43 
43 
43 
48 

32 
54 
4i 
36 
48 
55 
56 
47 
46 

45 
39 
43 
30 
38 
43 
35 
35 
36 
38 

33 
5o 
5i 

41 
45 
36 
58 
55 
57 
48 

37 
58 
39 
48 
53 
40 
39 
35 
31 
47 
4i 
4i 
5i 
40 
46 

•43 


Bushel 
Oats? 


p.  29 
.28 

•23 
.28 
.  20 
■30 
■32 
.27 
.28 

•33 
.41 
.36 
■38 

•  25 
•33 
•33 

•  15 
•29 
.31 
.24 

•  27 


29 

28 
29 


29 

30 
26 
30 
28 

33 
35 
25 


•30 
■  33 
•33 
.  28 

•3' 
.  20 
.26 
.27 
•25 
•3i 
.  28 


•3i 


100 

Pounds 

Tobacco  ? 


$4-  20 
8.  10 

11.65 

7.  00 
6.  00 
6.  00 


7.  10 

6.75 
7.  OO 


6.65 

5-85 

6.  00 


4-65 
6.  25 


6-75 


6.  25 
6.  00 
7- 50 
6  25 


6.  90 
5-S5 
6.  50 


4-  15 
5-3° 
5-95 
6.  00 

9-35 
6.49 


Condition  of  Farmers. 
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Average  Table  No.  5—  Showing  Market  Price  of  Crops. 


County. 


^Present  Market  Price— 


Cotton  ? 


Wheat?  Corn?  Oats? 


Tobacco  ? 


Alamance  

Alexander  

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort  _ 

Bertie 

Bladen  

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus  

Caldwell 

Camden    

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan  

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven  

Cumberland  __, 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin  - 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston  - 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood    

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson . 

Johnston 

Jones  


1% 
8 


8/2 


1V% 
1% 
1% 
8 


to.  75 
79 

90 

76 
98 

65 


S 
8'/   I 


8% 
8\e 


sy2 


VA 
8% 
7* 


8 

8X 

lU 

8% 
8 


80 


77 


8% 
7f 


71 

7H 


8 

S 


.68 

.70 
.88 
.80 
.76 
■63 
.92 
.80 
.70 
1.  00 
•75 
.87 
•74 
.80 

•75 
.82 
.88 
1.  00 
.68 
.70 

•83 

.82 


8.00 


8-35 
6.  00 


8-35 


7.  00 
8.75 


8-35 


13-75 
S.  00 


6.05 
6.85 
6.25 
8.00 

~5.~65 

7-50 


6.  90 
7.65 
6.  40 
8.00 


16.50 


8.80 
7.  00 


'Period  between  June  15  and  October  1.  1901. 
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Average  Table  No.  5 — Continued. 


County. 


Lenoir 

Lincoln . 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg- 

Mitchell 

Montgomery  . 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton.. 

Onslow   

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank   ._. 

Pender 

Perquimans  „. 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson  . 

Rockingham  _ 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland  - 

Stanly  

Stokes  

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania  _ 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  .._ 

Watauga  - 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkiu   .__    __ 
Yancey 


Cotton  ? 


1% 
8/3 


8% 


8 

77A 

8 


7/2 

8 

8 

8/ 

1% 


7H 

8% 

7X 
llA 
S 


Average  price 


8% 
8K 
8X 
8 
8  1 


*  Present  Market  Price — 


.08 


Wheat? 


go.  88 

•73 
.90 
.81 
.72 
.89 
.76 
.92 

•75 
.84 
•91 


1.  00 

•  75 
.72 

.90 


Corn? 


.80 


•71 


go.  41 
45 
45 
44 
40 

44 
42 

47 
39 
45 
50 
43 
43 
48 
42 
40 
38 
38 
37 
39 
44 
44 
39 
47 
56 
40 
39 
48 
40 

47 
43 
35 
40 

43 
48 
40 
39 
45 
46 

52 
38 
49 

48 
40 
40 
3S 
35 


43 


Tobacco  ! 


.  6. 

50 

9- 

25 

7- 

10 

^Period  between  June  15  and  October  1,  1901. 


Condition  of  Farmers. 
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Average  Table  No.  6 — Showing  Educational,  Moral  and  Financial  Condition. 


County. 


Alamance  _. 
Alexander.. 
Alleghany.  _ 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie  - 

Bladen  

Brunswick  . 
Buncombe.. 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell  ._. 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee  _. 

Chowan . 

Clay . 

Cleveland  _. 
Columbus  _. 

Craven  

Cumberland 
Currituck  _. 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin . 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin  .__ 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford   .__ 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood  __ 
Henderson  . 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson  

Johnston 


Educa- 
tional 

Condition 
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LETTERS  FROM  FARMERS. 


The  following  letters  are  selected  from  the  large  number  received 
for  publication: 

Compulsory  School  Law. — Will  say  the  children  of  North  Carolina  will 
never  be  educated  until  we  have  a  compulsory  law  to  compel  the  people  to 
send  their  children  to  school. — Gannon  Talbert,  Advance. 


Compulsory  School  Law — Labor  Scarce. — As  to  compulsory  school  law, 
I  favor  it  because  there  are  a  great  many  poor  white  children  who  are  kept 
at  home  and  made  to  work,  while  some  of  them  have  worthless,  drunken 
parents,  and  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  school.  But  the  negro  schools  are 
ciowded  all  the  time,  and  they  are  getting  ahead  of  the  white  children  in 
learning.  I  hope  our  white  people  will  wake  up  to  see  the  importance  of 
educating  their  children,  or  else  be  forced  to  educate  them.  As  to  laborers, 
the  negroes  are  naturally  the  best  laborers  for  this  Southern  climate,  but  they 
are  going  away  very  fast.  Those  who  remain  behind  are  trying  to  farm, 
and  consequently  keep  their  families  at  home  to  work  their  crops,  while 
the  large  farmer  has  to  lose  his  crop  or  plant  less  for  want  of  labor.  "We  have 
suffered  more  this  year  than  usual.  The  price  for  day  labor  was  raised  in 
some  sections  from  fifty  cents  per  day  to  seven-five  cents,  and  still  they  stuck 
to  their  crops.  Our  cotton  crop  was  increased  this  year,  owing  to  good  prices 
last  year,  so  some  had  to  plow  up  and  plant  corn  and  peas  after  cotton  was 
up  p.t»d  ready  to  chop.  Our  lands  can  not  improve  as  long  as  our  landlords 
sell  all  their  cotton  seed  and  use  nothing  but  commercial  fertilizer  to  make 
crops  on  shallow-plowed  land;  we  should  plow  deep  and  plant  more  clover 
and  peas,  and  make  compost  by  directions  of  Experiment  Station. — Henry 
N.  Clark,  Airlie. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  law  that  would  in  some 
measure  compel  all  children  of  this  State  to  receive  their  part  of  money  paid 
by  tax-payers  of  this  State  for  education. — C.  A.  Wharton,  Alamance-. 


Conditions  Encouraging — Compulsory  Education. — With  the  blessing  of 
an  abundant  wheat  and  hay  harvest,  we  feel  encouraged  as  regards  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  class.  We  are  getting  on  a  more  solid  foundation 
since  we  quit  raising  tobacco  and  are  turning  our  attention  to  wheat  and 
grass.  Much  yet  needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  practical  farming.  Judi- 
cious management  must  be  carried  out  as  to  using  commercial  fertilizers,  or 
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we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  few  years  with  an  impoverished  soil.  The  educa- 
tional advantages  in  our  county  are  good  if  people  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  same.  We  have  from  six  to  nine  months  free  school.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  our  people  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  educational.  In  regard  to  compulsory  education,  I  would  say 
that,  with  a  reasonable,  fair  and  conservative  mode,  I  would  favor  it. — 
W.  H.  Hunter,  Alexander. 


Educational  Conditions  Improving. — I  have  filled  the  blank  figures  as  near 
the  average  for  the  county  as  I  can.  Considering  the  excessive  rains  that 
have  fallen  this  year,  I  believe  there  has  been  more  damage  to  land  by 
erosion  and  overflow  than  usual,  but  I  did  not  mark  any  decrease  in  value. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  change  in  the  acreage  on  most  farms,  but  I  think 
the  tendency  among  most  live  farmers  is  toward  more  intensive  and  less 
extensive  farming,  which  I  think  very  important.  There  is  a  lot  of  land  that 
will  produce  crops  at  a  great  deal  less  cost  than  the  average,  and  some  farm- 
ers do  produce  crops,  especially  grain,  at,  in  some  cases,  not  more  than  half 
the  average  cost.  While  the  negro  labor  generally  is  the  most  reliable,  here  it 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  railroads  coming  through  and  near  by  and 
•pening  the  way  for  the  working  of  the  timber  interest,  and  the  higher  pric« 
of  cotton  for  the  last  year,  has  made  farm  labor  more  scarce  and  more 
expensive.  The  educational  condition,  I  think,  is  improving  among  the 
laboring  classes,  both  white  and  black.  The  negro  shows  a  greater  interest 
in  this  than  does  the  illiterate  white  man;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  as  much 
the  real  desire  of  knowledge  s  it  is  the  name  he  imagines  it  will  give 
him.  As  to  compujsory  education,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
whites,  and  might  be  in  the  end  for  the  negro.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
among  the  negroes  to  think  that  education  places  them  above  common  labor, 
the  only  thing  for  which  they  are  fitted.  The  uneducated  negro  here  is  more 
reliable,  and  does  more  for  himself  and  county,  than  the  one  who  has  been  to 
school  a  little  and  thinks  he  is  educated. — R.  E.  Andrews,  Allenton  Ferry. 


Labor  Scarce.— I  think  the  wage-earners  are  in  very  good  shape  in  our 
township;  they  are  so  scarce  they  can  get  their  own  price.  I  think  if  we 
don't  get  compulsory  school  law  there  will  be  many  a  one  who  will  be  de- 
barred from  voting.  We  have  several,  families  in  our  school  district  who 
don't  pretend  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  all,  and  they  could.  The  boys 
walk  around  and  hunt. — J.  H.  Henley,  Alpha. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  compulsory  education  would  benefit  the 
white  people  of  this  section. — A.  B.  Walker,  Anderson. 


Compulsory  Education. ■ — I  have  some  neighbors  near  me  with  six  and  eight 
children  who  do  not  get  the  chance  to  go  to  school  one  day.     I  wish  their 
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fathers  and  mothers  were  compelled  to  send  them,  as  their  children  seem  to 
be  smart.  One  tenant  on  my  land  has  a  daughter  who  can  not  talk  so  you 
can  understand  a  word,  only  once  in  awhile,  and  can  not  hear  good.  She 
has  been  offered  the  chance  to  enter  the  school  at  Morganton,  but  her  parents 
wont  send  her.  With  all  the  begging  I  can  do,  and  offers  to  take  her  to  the 
railroad,  she  can't  get  to  go.  It  would  make  me  glad  to  know  she  could  get 
the  chance  to  go.  As  to  some  children  over  in  the  Blue  Ridge  whose  parents 
are  poor,  and  a  school-house  three  or  four  miles  distant,  and  the  children 
barefooted,  and  the  mercury  at  zero,  would  it  be  human  to  compel  such  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school? — Joseph  Johnson,  Anna. 


Rapidly  Advancing. — We  do  not  raise  cotton  and  tobacco  as  staple  crops 
in  Randolph:  neither  do  we  employ  white  women  and  children  to  labor  on 
the  farm.  They  are  employed  in  the  various  cotton  mills  of  the  county. 
Our  educational  system  is  already  advancing  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  I 
fail  to  see  the  practical  utility  of  attaching  to  it  any  automatic  propeller  to 
increase  its  speed.  Under  present  conditions,  an  unrestricted  compulsory 
educational  law  would  work  a  great  hardship  to  the  poorer  classes.  Hence, 
I  am  opposed  to  compulsion. — J.  A.  Blair,  Ashboro. 


Amendment  Stimulus  to  Education.— The  educational  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  amended  has  caused  a  great  stimulus  in  the  cause  of  education; 
and  with  the  advantages  the  common  schools  now  afford,  no  child  who  is 
mentally  qualified  will  be  deprived  of  his  vote  after  1908,  without  any  com- 
pulsory law. — John  Stephenson,  Atfa. 


Farmers  Not  United. — Farmers  are  so  little  united  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
trol labor;  you  can't  get  them  to  agree  and  do  the  same  way.  WTe  have  so 
much  idling  it  is  impossible  to  get  laborers  to  work  regular  while  they  have 
anything  to  eat.  They  will  not  work  until  that  is  gone.  I  have  no  sugges- 
tion to  make  on  that  line,  for  I  have  thought  over  it  a  great  deal  and  see  no 
way  to  improve  it.  I  think  compulsory  education  a  good  thing  if  the  whites 
were  taxed  to  educate  their  children  and  negroes  taxed  to  educate  theirs. — 
J.  A.  Murphy.  Atkinson. 


Amendment  Incentive  to  Education— As  to  compulsory  education.  I  can 
not  say  whether  it  would  be  to  a  great  advantage  in  making  a  compulsory 
law  upon  this  line,  but  I  do  believe  its  requirements  would  be  essential,  most 
especially  upon  the  line  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  requiring  all  voters 
after  1908  to  learn  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution,  not 
only  for  this  cause  alone,  but  believing  it  will  promote  a  better  interest 
throughout  the  general  state  of  affairs. — Robert  Worthington.  Ay  den. 
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Does  Not  Favor  Compulsory  Education.- — I  do  not  favor  compulsory  edu- 
cation because,  first,  if  a  child,  or  his  parents,  knowing  that  he  can  not  vote 
when  he  is  twenty-one,  will  not  try  to  get  an  education,  the  country  does  not 
need  his  vote.  Second,  I  do  not  feel  like  the  white  people's  money  ought  to 
be  used  in  educating  the  negroes. — J.  C.  Barrington,  Baird's  Creek. 


Compulsory  Law  Wise. — I  think  compulsory  school  law  is  a  wise  and  just 
one,  as  the  public  schools  are  poorly  attended.  We  need  such  a  law  in  order 
to  prepare  us  for  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
compulsory  school  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature  for  Mitchell  County. — 
Samuel  D.  Peterson,  Baker  sville. 


Great  Interest  in  Education. — In  regard  to  compulsory  school  law,  will 
say  I  do  not  think  it  would  better  the  people,  as  they  are  taking  such  an 
interest  in  education.  We  have  school  in  every  school-house  in  the  county 
at  present. — W.  M.  Hensley,  Bald  Creek. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — The  wage-earners  in  this  county  receive 
very  good  prices  for  their  labor,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  profit  them  any  in 
general.  They  dress  and  drink  it  out  about  as  fast  as  they  make  it;  some  go 
ahead  of  time.  As  to  compulsory  education,  in  my  opinion  a  man  who  has 
no  education  is  blind  in  a  financial  way;  an  educated  man  can  make  anything 
look  plain  to  him.  I  am  in  favor  of  at  least  four  months  free  school  in  the 
year,  and  compel  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school;  and  for  those 
who  have  no  one  to  look  after  them,  then  let  the  State  look  after  them  and 
provide  a  school,  board  and  clothes,  and  give  them  a  good  common  school 
education;  this  school  to  be  run  the  year  round  and  kept  up  by  taxation.  Of 
course  there  are  schools  in  the  State  to  this  effect,  but  they  are  too  scattering. 
— J.  J.  Ferguson,  Bald  Creek. 


Compulsory  Education. — As  the  Constitutional  Amendment  has  been 
adopted,  I  think  nothing  short  of  a  compulsory  school  law  will  suffice  for 
our  mountain  people. — A.  Z.  Burton,  Bald  Creek. 


Compulsory  Education — Labor  Demoralized. — The  school  law  will  have 
to  be  compulsory  if  we  get  an  interest  aroused  among  all  our  people.  I  have 
taught  school  part  of  thirty  years,  since  1865,  and  in  all  that  time  have  taught 
in  only  one  section  that  sent  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  white  children  to  school. 
At  that  place  there  was  no  change  in  pupils  when  the  private  school  closed 
for  the  public  to  begin.  I  wish  this  could  be  accomplished  all  over  our  State, 
by  persuasion  or  compulsion.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  our  county,  and  am  trying  to  study  the  situation  in  order  to  make 
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the  best  possible  progress,  but  at  best  our  educational  interests  are  not  ad- 
vancing as  they  snould.  Some  parents  in  our  county  are  too  lazy — poor, 
they  say — to  furnish  their  children  subsistence  and  books  when  the  school 
is  free.  The  mill  interests  in  our  county  and  immigration  have  taken  many  of 
the  best  hands  from  the  farms,  and  where  a  large  area  is  devoted  to  trucking, 
our  day  labor  is  almost  demoralized,  as  colored  hands  will  not  work  by  the 
day  when  there  are  berries,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  etc.,  to  gather  and  market. 
If  our  county  would  plant  less  truck  by  half,  the  labor  could  be  better  con- 
trolled, and  truckers  would  realize  more  profit  on  their  investments.  We 
need  a  grade  of  wages  upon  merit,  so  the  wage-earner  would  feel  an  interest 
in  trying  to  improve  his  labor  and  thus  advance. — Daniel  Lane,  Bellair. 


Contracts  Unkept — More  Interest  in  Education. — My  opinion  is  that  one 
great  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  laborers  is  that  the  laws  are  not  enforced, 
and  that  we  should  have  contracts  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  that  they  should 
be  complied  with.  As  it  is,  we  have  no  contracts,  and  a  bargain  is  rarely 
carried  out,  consequently  dissatisfaction  arises.  If  we  had  written  contracts, 
and  they  were  carried  out,  there  would  not  be  so  many  misunderstandings. 
I  will  give  you  my  views  on  the  compulsory  school  law,  though  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  would  be  best;  it  has  many  sides  to  it.  It  would  be 
a  great  burden  on  the  taxpayers,  who  would  not  only  have  to  keep  the  schools 
going,  but  would  have  to  provide  for  some  children  whose  parents  are  not 
able  to  provide  for  them  and  spare  them  from  home.  This  makes  it  almost 
an  impossibility.  Having  two  races  instead  of  one  to  care  for  makes  the 
burden  double  on  those  who  have  it  to  carry.  The  tax-list  will  show  who  is 
doing  it.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  better  schools  and  more  interest  taken  in 
them,  and  believe  there  will  be  more  in  the  future  than  has  ever  been  before, 
as  the  people  seem  to  understand  fully  what  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
means  in  the  way  of  an  education. — J.  R.  Ballard,  Ballard. 


People  Too  Poor. — In  regard  to  compulsory  school  law,  I  am  in  favor  of 
it  myself,  but  I  don't  believe  it  would  suit  the  majority  of  the  people,  as  about 
one-half  of  the  people  are  too  poor  to  do  without  their  children  on  the  farm. — 
C.  M.  Critcher,  Bamboo. 


Compulsory  Education. — We  have  no  public  works  in  our  county,  and  but 
very  few  men  keep  regularly  employed  hands.  We  are  generally  poor  people, 
with  a  small  farm  to  each  family,  and  most  men  with  their  children  do  the 
work,  with  perhaps  a  few  days'  hired  labor  in  the  most  busy  season.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  some  compulsory  school  law.  There  are  a  few  men  near 
me  who  won't  try  to  send  their  children  to  school.  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  made  to  send  them  to  the  free  school. — Thomas  L.  Day,  Bamboo. 
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Compulsory  Education — Social  Condition  Poor. — I  think  that  education 
should  be  compulsory,  inasmuch  as  the  taxes  are  collected  and  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  Children  should  be  required  to  attend  school,  or  parents 
should  be  required  to  send  all  children  of  school  age  to  school  until  they  can 
read  and  write  the  sections  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  no  intelligent  child, 
girl  or  boy,  should  be  turned  loose  to  take  responsibilities  upon  themselves 
until  they  can  read  and  write  as  required  by  law,  and  parents  should  be 
required  to  send  children  unless  hindered  by  sickness  or  poverty,  etc.  The 
moral  and  religious  condition  is  not  improving  as  a  whole;  the  offers  are 
greater,  advantages  are  greater  for  both,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  temptations 
and  immoral  and  irreligious  influences  are  greater,  to  counteract  all  offers. 
The  Government  distilleries  of  grain  in  our  county  are  becoming  to  be 
almost  unbearable;  they  have  wrecked  every  society,  and  are  pulling  back 
every  other  institution  that  tends  to  upbuild  humanity. — A.  W.  Gregory, 
Barclaysville. 


Labor  Unreliable. — I  believe  it  would  benefit  the  wage-earner  to  have  a 
law  to  compel  him  to  comply  with  the  bargain  he  makes  the  first  of  the  year. 
If  they  bargain  for  the  year,  it  would  make  them  more  reliable,  better  citi- 
zens, and  cause  them  to  command  better  wages;  but  on  present  system,  the 
farmer  starts  out  with  a  full  supply  of  labor,  but  when  the  summer  months 
come  they  begin  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  on  the  railroad,  brick-yard  and 
saw-mill,  because  wages  are  a  little  better.  This  makes  them  unreliable, 
and  they  suffer  on  account  of  it. — W.  W.  Vick,  Battleboro. 


"  Need  Railroad. — I  believe  a  railroad  through  this  county  would  be  of  more 
benefit  to  the  working  people  than  most  anything;  it  would  give  them  more 
employment,  and  increase  wages.— D.  W.  Duncan,  Bee  Log. 


Industrial  Education — Not  Ready  for  Compulsion. — Would  say  that  wage- 
earners  need  steadier  employment  and  more  education  along  industrial  lines. 
More  stable  prices  for  farm  produce,  in  my  opinion,  would  bring  this  about. 
"While  I  am  personally  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  I  don't  believe  the 
people  as  a  mass  are  ready  for  it.  I  believe  it  would  prove  a  hardship  to  a 
great  many  on  account  of  their  financial  condition. — T.  W.  Gattis,  Belle  Voir. 


Love  North  Carolina — Ten-Hour  Law — Compulsory  Education. — If  all 
the  good  advice  that  has  been  given  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  to  farmers  and 
wage-earners  had  been  heeded,  old  North  Carolina  would  blossom  like  a  rose. 
What  we  need  most  is  to  teach  our  young  men  to  love  North  Carolina  people, 
and  to  believe  in  them,  and  have  faith  in  North  Carolina  soil,  and  learn  how 
to  cultivate  it  to  better  advantage.     With  the  improved  farm  machinery,  farm- 
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ing  is  not  the  hard  work  it  was  in  the  times  of  our  fathers.  The  farmers  of 
this  section  live  much  better  than  their  fathers.  They  have  better  dwellings, 
better  clothing  and  better  food  than  their  fathers.  Every  young  man  should 
strive  to  secure  a  home  of  his  own.  He  should  lay  by  part  of  his  wages  to 
buy  a  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble.  If  he  earns  but  fifty  cents  a  day,  he  should 
?ave  twenty-five  cents  of  it.  The  next  Legislature  should  enact  a  law  making 
ten  hours  a  legal  day's  work,  so  as  to  protect  the  class  of  laborers  who 
have  to  labor  in  mills  and  factories.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  North  Carolina  the 
way  most  of  the  factory  owners  work  their  operatives.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  compulsory  education.  An  educated  man  is  a  better  citizen  in  every 
way  than  an  uneducated  man,  because  his  mind  is  better  trained. — A.  Gaither 
Higgins,  Belwood. 


Favoks  Compulsory  School  Law. — I  don't  know  that  any  suggestion  I  can 
make  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  wage-earners.  Farm  hands  are  now  making 
more  clear  money  than  the  farmers  themselves.  I  favor  a  compulsory  school 
law,  first,  because  the  poorer  classes  of  whites  take  no  interest  in  seeing  that 
their  children  get  an  education,  and  often  let  the  school  year  pass  without 
sending  their  children  to  school  any,  because  they  have  not  got  as  good 
clothes  and  as  much  to  eat  as  some  of  their  neighbors.  The  negro  will  go 
to  school  in  his  rags  and  eat  bread,  while  the  white  children  stay  at  home. 
I  feel  and  know  the  need  of  an  education.  My  parents  were  poor  and  not 
able  to  send  me  off  to  school,  and  we  had  none  close  enough  for  me  to  go  to, 
so  I  grew  to  manhood  without  any  schools  to  go  to  save  a  few  months.  I  am 
in  favor  of  better  school  laws,  and  also  a  compulsory  one. — J.  H.  Richardson, 
Benaja. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  wage-ea-rners,  we  have  com- 
paratively few  in  this  county,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  farms  and  the 
absence  of  any  railroad  enterprise  and  mining  interest,  yet  the  prospect  for 
such  things  in  the  near  future  is  good.  Our  farmers  and  families  do  their 
own  work,  except  occasionally  in  harvest  or  haying  seasons  for  a  few  days 
at  a  time.  Yes,  I  favor  a  mild  compulsory  school  law  that  will  force  parents 
and  guardians  to  send  to  school  all  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  three 
months  in  the  year.  If  the  State  taxes  me  for  the  education  of  the  children, 
it  is  its  duty  to  force  them  to  accept  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools, 
otherwise,  much  is  lost  which  the  tax-payers  contribute  to  remove  the  mass 
of  ignorance  so  prevalent  in  our  State.  I  hope  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand 
when  all  of  our  children  of  school  age  will  be  in  school  four  months  or  more 
in  the  year,  under  better  teachers  than  formerly,  and  teachers  better  paid. — 
H.  A.  Eller,  Berlin. 


Education  Supreme  Question — Need  Stock  Law.— I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  education  of  all  the  children  in  this  State  is  the  supreme  question  of 
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the  time,  and  I  believe  public  school  education  should  be  made  compulsory 
for  a  term  of  four  to  six  years  at  least,  from  eight  to  fourteen  or  from  ten 
to  sixteen.  I  favor  the  increase  in  school  funds  and  a  higher  standard  in 
the  free  schools,  and  none  but  competent  teachers  and  fair  salaries.  The  chil- 
dren are  the  hope  of  the  State.  It  is  the  men  that  make  the  State,  and,  I 
further  say,  good  educated  women.  I  further  state  that  where  public  edu- 
cation has  been  made  compulsory,  the  people  like  the  law,  and  it  results  in 
great  good  to  the  children,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  we  ever  succeed  to  the 
full  extent  of  our  desires  without  a  compulsory  school  law.  The  subject  of 
better  county  roads  is  one  that  should  engage  our  attention.  Our  roads,  since 
the  two  large  freshets  in  the  spring,  have  been  so  badly  damaged  by  excessive 
rains  they  need  to  be  greatly  improved,  especially  since  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railway  Company  is  now  projecting  a  railroad  from  Pulaski  City, 
on  New  River,  in  Virginia,  to  mouth  of  Horse  Creek,  in  Ashe  County,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles,  so  as  to  develop  the  iron  and  copper  in  this 
county.  So  better  wagon  roads  will  be  a  necessity.  The  next  subject  that 
interests  the  people  of  this  county  is  very  important,  and  made  more  so  by 
the  damage  to  fencing  along  the  rivers  and  creeks  by  the  present  high 
waters,  is  a  good,  wholesome  stock  law  all  over  the  country.  These  are  some 
hints  that  contain  some  thoughts  on  these  two  subjects.  I  believe  our  lands 
will  maintain  their  fertility  fairly  well,  and  are  susceptible  of  much  im- 
provement.— J.  Eller,  Berlin. 


Educate  Up  to  a  Compulsory  Law. — In  suggesting  the  needs  of  wage-earn- 
ers in  this  locality,  I  beg  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  better  condition  of 
that  class  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  industry  and  frugality  of  the  laborers 
themselves.  With  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  farm  products,  those 
farm  laborers  wno  seize  their  opportunities  find  no  lack  of  a  fair  market  for 
their  produce,  and  at  prices  at  which  they  can  live  comfortably  and  accumu- 
late a  surplus.  The  one  great  benefit  to  the  majority  of  our  people  would  be 
the  annihilation  or  extermination  of  the  distilleries.  I  do  not  think  I  exag- 
gerate when  I  say  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  want  and  poverty  of  this 
section  is  due  to  the  existence  of  stills  in  our  locality,  not  to  mention  the 
great  percentage  of  crime  committed  on  same  account.  To  give  every  child 
a  fair  English  education  would,  of  course,  be  a  long  step  toward  the  ideal 
condition  of  all  classes,  but  in  reference  to  compulsory  education  at  present, 
I  have  expressed  myself  as  unfavorable  to  that  movement  for  the  following 
reasons:  First,  people  generally  value  those  acquisitions  most  for  which  they 
have  to  put  forth  most  exertion;  and  attach  the  least  value  to  those  things 
which  are  forced  upon  them,  regardless  of  true  value.  Second,  an  education 
(or  rather  a  book  education)  is  of  value  to  a  person  very  largely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  after  application.  Education  of  the  people 
is  advantageous  to  the  State  largely  in  proportion  as  that  education  is  applied 
in  lawful  pursuits,  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  moral,  social  and  industrial 
condition  of  its  several  communities.  Accepting  the  foregoing  statements 
as  true,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  compulsory  school  law  will  be  received  by  a 
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majority  of  our  people  as  infringing  on  their  rights,  and  a  scheme  whereby 
more  officials  will  be  paid,  and  Whereby  their  taxes  will  be  increased,  and  if 
so,  the  law  would  be  unpopular  and  difficult  to  enforce.  The  good  results 
possible  from  the  betterment  of  school  privileges  would  be  neutralized  by  the 
opposition  to  the  system,  and  therefore  the  plan  would  be  a  failure.  My 
observation  and  experience  in  school  work,  covering  a  period  of  about  fifteen 
years  in  New  York  State,  and  at  the  time  when  compulsory  enactments  of 
that  State  were  under  discussion,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  it  is  unwise  to 
attempt  to  enforce  a  compulsory  school  law  until  such  time  as  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  the  same.  If  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, the  people  are  not  ready  for  it  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The 
question  may  be  asked,  "When  will  they  be  ready?"  In  reply  to  this,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  I  will  give  a  brief  outline  of  what,  in  my  opinion, 
would  lead  the  people  up  to  the  point  of  demanding  such  a  law,  and  then 
the  enforcement  of  the  same  would  be  an  easy  matter.  If  each  school  district 
should  be  required  to  meet  once  each  year  in  its  school-house,  or  place  where 
school  is  held,  and  elect  from  among  the  qualified  voters  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  three,  a  clerk,  librarian  and  a  tax-collector — the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  committee  to  be  to  employ  licensed  teachers  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  six  months  in  each  year,  and  to  levy  a  tax,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  funds  received  from  the  State  under  the  present  laws,  would  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  such  school,  and  to  levy  such  other  tax  for  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  equipments,  etc.,  as  might  be  voted  at  any  regular  or  special  school 
meeting,  and  to  be  the  executive  head  to  carry  into  effect  all  orders  of  the 
meetings  not  inconsistent  with  the  law.  The  other  officers  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated  by  their  respective  offices.  Let  the  penalty  for  failure  to 
maintain  a  school  six  months  in  each  year  be  a  forfeiture  to  that  district  of 
the  State's  money  which  it  would  otherwise  receive.  Then  the  parents  of 
children  would  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  schools,  and 
would  become  individually  and  to  their  own  knowledge  financially  interested 
in  having  good  schools,  and  would  appreciate  more  fully  the  necessity  of 
sending  their  children  to  school.  And  again,  with  each  district  having  a 
sort  of  independence  of  its  own  in  the  management  of  its  school  affairs,  a 
rivalry  will  spring  up  among  adjoining  districts  as  to  which  shall  have  the 
best  school  and  the  longest  session,  whence  will  arise  that  interest  among 
parents  which  now  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  lost,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  progressive  free  schools.  I  would  not  withdraw  the 
county  supervision  of  school  work  by  a  competent  supervisor,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  require  each  County  Supervisor  to  visit  each  school  at 
least  twice  each  year,  and  spend  one-half  day  at  each  visit,  and  to  make 
written  reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  setting  forth 
the  condition  of  the  school.  Under  such  a  plan,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
negro  schools  would  be  benefited  by  creating  the  necessity  on  their  part 
of  paying  at  least  one-half  of  their  school  expenses.  And  the  white  schools 
would  be  largely  benefited  from  the  fact  that  the  white  districts,  in  raising 
a  tax  upon  themselves,  would  not  be  required  to  pay  one-half  of  it  over  to 
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the  support  of  the  negro  school.  A  law  something  on  the  line  suggested,  in 
my  opinion,  would  soon  create  a  feeling  among  the  inhabitants  in  each 
district  that  the  children  must  attend  school  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  school  tax  they  have  to  pay,  and  it  will  be  their  pride  to  have  the  best 
school  in  their  section,  and  then  in  natural  sequence  will  follow  a  demand 
for  compulsory  law  to  bring  in  those  few  who  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  given  them.  It  may  be  that  in  other  sections  of  the  State  greater 
interest  is  shown  among  parents  for  the  education  of  their  children,  but  I 
Lave  seen  the  matter  exemplified  to  some  extent  at  this  place,  where  there  are 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  children  of  school  age,  and  it  has  been  by  con- 
stant urging  that  about  seventy-five  of  these  have  been  kept  in  school,  al- 
though the  schools  were  absolutely  free.  Until  a  greater  interest  can  be 
made  manifest  among  parents,  I  do  not  think  compulsory  laws  will  be  of 
much  avail.  The  practical  details  of  the  law  at  which  I  have  hinted,  would 
require  too  much  space  and  time  for  me  to  express  here;  but  I  speak  of  them 
from  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  system  of  schools  in  New  York  State  from 
about  the  year  1875  until  1890,  during  which  time  there  was  that  transforma- 
tion from  a  system  practically  like  ours  here,  to  what  their  system  now  is. 
Pardon  me  for  so  tedious  a  reply  to  your  inquiry;  I  plead  the  excuse  that  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  our  school  system,  and  will  gladly 
a*ist  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. — C.  E.  Whitney,  Bessemer  City. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  the  compulsory  school  law  is  a  good  one. 
The  white  children  are  not  sent  to  school  as  they  should  be.  The  parents  do 
not  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  educating  their  children  as  they  should,  and  I 
fear  that  unless  something  is  done  the  time  will  come  when  the  white  race 
will  be  behind  in  this  country. — John  L.  Phelps,  Beston. 


Compulsory  Education — Should  Pay  More  Attention  to  Fruit. — I  favor 
an  absolute  compulsory  school  law.  I  think  such  a  law  ought  to  be  passed, 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  it  will  be  passed.  Our  people  are 
looking  forward  to- the  boys  who  will  be  deprived  of  their  votes  if  they  fail  to 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  if  the  children  won't  go  to  school  freely  to  learn, 
there  should  be  a  law  to  force  them,  and  then  if  they  can't  learn  to  read  and 
write  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote.  So  far  as  any  suggestion  in  rela- 
tion to  wage-earners,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  know  a  great  many  of 
our  farmers  have  neglected  their  farms  on  account  of  public  works,  and  neg- 
lected them  to  their  sorrow.  Farm  hands  can  hardly  be  hired;  all  seem  to 
want  to  get  to  some  public  works,  if  the  works  only  run  on  one-half  time. 
The  public  works  here  are  a  curse  to  the  country,  no  doubt.  The  farmers  all 
seem  to  be  getting  into  the  idea  of  small  farms  well  worked,  and  are  sowing 
more  grass  and  clover  than  usual.  Grasses,  clover  and  fruit-growing  would 
be  the  life  of  our  county  if  only  engaged  in  more  by  farmers.  We  have  a 
fine  county  for  grasses,  etc..  and  fruit  of  different  sorts,  but  too  little  atten- 
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tion  is  paid  to  our  orchards;  we  have  a  few  farmers  wno  are  setting  out  good 
orchards,  but  not  enough  of  such  men.  Then  stock-raising  would  be  profit- 
able here  it  seems,  as  all  stock  here  are  perfectly  healthy;  cattle  or  sheep 
hardly  ever  die  with  disease.  Our  hillside  lands  nave  washed  badly  this 
spring — worse  than  common — and  unless  our  farmers  change  their  hillside 
land  from,  corn,  etc.,  to  grasses  the  soil  will  soon  be  gone. — F.  M.  Fiuzeix, 
Beta. 


Economy  and  Thrift — Compulsory  Education. — Wage-earners  should  be 
encouraged  to  economy  and  thriftiness  in  their  habits  of  living,  and  be  en- 
couraged to  beiieve  and  see  that  they  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth. Yes,  we  should  have  a  compulsory  educational  law;  there  are 
some  parents  who  have  smart  children  who  take  no  interest  in  their  educa- 
tion. All  such  should  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school,  not  only 
for  the  good  of  the  children,  but  for  the  good  of  society  and  the  betterment  of 
this  great  Commonwealth. — S.  C.  Humphries,  Bethel  Hill. 


Need  Manufacture — Compulsory  Education. — The  thing  which  I  believe 
would  do  the  most  to  help  the  wage-earners  is  an  increase  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  because  an  increase  of  hands  employed  at  work  other  than 
farming  increases  farm  products  in  prices;  also,  it  might  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  have  agricultural  schools  establisned.  The  first  thing  I  desire  to 
say  in  regard  to  compulsory  education  is  that  we  are  forced  to  pay  taxes  for 
schools,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  wrong  if  we  were  forced  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  taxes  we  are  forced  to  pay.  There  are  some  people  who  rarely 
or  never  send  their  children  to  school.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  com- 
pulsory education  is  constitutional  rights.  "Oh,"  some  will  say,  "don't  force 
a  person  to  send  to  school  against  his  will;  the  Constitution  allows  a  man  the 
right  to  send  his  children  to  school  or  not  to  send  them."  But  when  will  we 
ever  fully  understand  our  rights  unless  we  learn  to  read  them?  I  hardly 
know  what  length  of  term  would  be  best  to  advise,  but  I  verily  believe  it 
would  be  well  for  us  if  we  had  a  compulsory  school  law  providing  for  at  least 
six  months  per  year. — S.  E.  Tweed,  Big  Laurel. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  highly  in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  I 
think  we  should  have  better  qualified  teachers,  and  that  parents  should  be 
compelled  to  send  their  children  at  least  four  months  in  every  year  from  the 
age  of  nine  to  sixteen.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendment.  I  think  it  will  bring  about  an  intelligent  citizenship 
and  general  good  to  all. — Arthur  Teeter,  Big  Lick. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  feel  sure  that  a  compulsory  school  law  is  the 
only  way  whereby  our  young  will  ever  be  educated.     I  am  in  favor  of  raising 
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the  standard  of  education  in  our  public  schools,  for  instance,  not  allow  anyone 
to  teach  except  they  are  perfect  in  the  English  language,  and  increase  our  pub- 
lic schools  to  five  months  in  each  year,  and  allow  teachers  $35  per  month,  and 
have  only  one  grade  of  teachers;  this  way  of  having  first,  second  and  third- 
grade  teachers  ought  not  to  be. — W.  A.  Cacle,  Big  Lick. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law,  because  I  think 
it  would  benefit  the  rising  generation,  as  well  in  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment as  anything  else.  1  think  there  should  be  a  special  tax  levied  to  run  a 
school  six  months  in  each  school  district,  and  parents  should  be  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  school  at  least  five  months  of  each  term. — David  S.  Mel- 
ton, Bluff. 


Compulsory  Education. — 1  can  not  make  any  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
needs  of  wage-earners,  for  the  reason  that  you  know  they  are  generally  on  the 
spend-as-you-make  order.  My  observation  is  that  those  who  spend  only  for  ne- 
cessities lay  by  for  the  rainy  day,  while  the  most  of  them  look  only  at  the  pres- 
ent. I  answered  your  20th  question,  "Yes,"  because  I  know  there  ought  to  be 
something  done  with  those  stingy  old  men  who  say  that  they  are  compelled 
to  keep  their  children  at  home  to  work,  while  they  loaf  and  talk  politics  and 
some  do  even  worse.  There  is  not  a  boy  or  young  man  that  I  can  recall  that 
was,  and  is,  being  raised  by  a  widow  who  can  not  read  and  write.  So  I  am  in 
favor  of  compelling  education,  because  it  will  only  hit  those  that  should  be 
hit.— H.  M.  Hight,  Bobbitt. 


Compulsoky  Education. — The  working  class  of  people  are  becoming  more 
independent  every  day  in  this  county;  also,  the  interest  in  education  is  daily 
increasing,  yet.  there  is  a  class  who  are  good,  honest  people  and  work  day  by 
day  to  accumulate  property  for  their  children  who  seem  to  consider  education 
of  very  little  importance,  and  prefer  to  keep  their  children  at  work  than  to 
send  them  to  school;  hence,  we  see  the  necessity  of  a  compelling  power.  A 
child  has  to  be  sent  to  school  before  he  becomes  interested,  and  where  the 
parents  prefer  not  sending  them,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  grow  up  illit- 
erate, therefore,  to  educate  this  class  we  will  have  to  use  compelling  means. — 
J.  P.  Cox,  Bolivia. 


Wage-eaexers  Doixg  Well — Compulsory  Education. — In  Western  North 
Carolina  the  land  is  more  equally  divided  than  any  country  I  have  traveled 
in.  The  owners  do  most  of  their  farm  work  themselves.  Some  very  good 
farmers  will  help  their  neighbors  during  their  busy  season  at '  reasonable 
prices.  Some  of  the  large  farmers  have  renters  to  cultivate  part  of  their 
farm,  and  hire  them  part  of  their  time  to  help  on  the  other,  so  wage-earners 
are  doing  very  well  in  this  section.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  have 
taught  public  schools;   my  experience  is  that  about  fifty  per  cent  is  a  good 
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average  attendance.  A  great  many  people  are  not  interested  in  education; 
they  try  to  excuse  themselves  by  finding  fault  with  the  teacher,  in  fact,  don't 
want  to  put  themselves  to  any  trouble  in  buying  books  and  creditable  cloth- 
ing. If  there  is  not  something  done  for  this  class  of  children  between  now 
and  1908  many  will  be  deprived  of  voting.  So  I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
school  law  in  North  Carolina.  In  Boomer  School  District  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  pupils.  We  average  from  eight  to  ten  months  school  dur- 
ing the  year.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  there  are  one-fourth  who  don't  at- 
tend any  (Juring  the  year.  One-half  of  the  school  term  is  free,  by  paying  a 
small  subscription  they  could  have  the  privilege  of  sending  the  whole  year. 
I  think  the  education  of  the  children  of  Boomer  is  above  the  average  in 
Wilkes  County.  I  don't  know  of  anything  more  to  interest  you.  I  am  very 
thankful  for  having  this  opportunity.  I  hope  North  Carolina,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, will  equal  any  State  in  the  Union.  I  hope  in  1908  all  the  children,  espe- 
cially the  white  children,  will  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the 
Constitution. — I.  M.  Crouch,  Boomer. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  that  a  compulsory  school  law  would  be  a 
good  thing,  for  there  are  parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school 
who  ought  to.  If  the  children  were  in  school  it  might  keep  them  from  mean- 
ness that  they  are  apt  to  get  into,  and  make  better  men  and  women;  it  is  gen- 
erally the  ignorant  who  commit  crimes. — G.  F.  Gatlin,  Bowers'  Mill. 


Compulsory  Education. — As  you  desire  my  views  on  compulsory  education, 
I  will  say  that  I  think  a  compulsory  school  law  should  be  enacted  compelling 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  least  two-thirds  of  each  public 
school  term  (unless  they  are  sending  to  private  schools).  I  also  think  that 
there  should  be  some  provision  made  for  us  to  have  longer  schools,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  contingent  fund  in  each  county  for  needy  children,  who 
have  no  clothing  suitable  to  wear  to  school,  and  that  the  committee  should  be 
required  to  furnish  the  teacher,  on  the  first  day  of  the  school,  the  names  of 
all  the  pupils  in  the  district,  and  upon  the  third  day  of  school,  if  the  teacher 
has  in  his  possession  the  names  of  any  pupils  who  have  not  attended  school, 
that  he  should  report  such  names  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  then 
the  chairman,  or  one  of  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  visit 
the  homes  of  such  children  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  non-appearance  at 
school.  If  he  finds  them  without  clothing,  he  shall  go  and  buy  suitable  cloth- 
ing for  them  and  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the  contingent  fund;  but,  if  he  finds 
any  of  them  sick,  they  shall  be  excused  until  they  are  well  enough  to  attend. 
I  will  not  say  anything  about  those  who  have  not  enough  to  eat.  as  I  take  it 
for  granted  if  they  have  enough  to  eat  to  stay  at  home  on  that  they  have 
enough  to  go  to  school  on.  Now,  there  may  be  times  when  the  weather  will 
be  very  cold  and  children  who  have  two  or  three  miles  to  go  may  have  to  stay 
at  home,  but  I  think  by  compelling  them  to  attend  just  two-thirds  of  the 
time,  that  the  other  third  will  be  allowance  enough  for  all  sickness  and  severe 
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weather,  and  it  may  be  that  one-fourth  would  be  allowance  enough  and  they 
could  be  sent  three-fourths  of  each  schoolterm.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  compell- 
ing them  to  go  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  time.  I  also  think  that  our  sys- 
tem of  teaching  should  be  raised  to  a  higher  standard.  Let  us  have  teachers 
who  are  well  prepared  to  teach  our  schools,  and  by  all  means  let's  not  hire  a 
lazy  teacher,  for  no  school  at  all  is  better  than  one  that  is  crippled  and  smoth- 
ered by  a  lazv  teacher. — A.  L.  Brewer,  Bower. 


Kill  Homestead  Law — Compulsory  Education. — One  thing  I  think  would 
be  a  great  help  would  be  to  kill  the  homestead  mortgage  law.  It  would,  I 
think,  put  life  in  the  laboring  class  of  people,  and  the  farmer  could  have  confi- 
dence in  the  working  people;  also,  think  compulsory  school  law  would  cause 
the  people  to  educate  their  children  better,  and  I  hope  to  have  it  soon. — J.  M. 
Mace,  Bowman's  Bluff. 


Compulsory  Education — Land  in  Hands  of  Few. — There  are  many  reasons 
why  I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law.  The  only  way,  in  my  judgment,  to  im- 
prove morality  is  to  educate.  One  reason  for  so  much  illiteracy  is  that  masses 
of  men  from  forty  to  sixty  are  very  limited  in  education;  on  that  account 
their  children  are  very  much  so,  and  while  the  State  has  given  of  her  means 
to  carry  on  a  system  of  public  schools,  the  citizens  failed  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Take  the  majority  of  our  mountain  sections,  the  average  at- 
tendance has  been  less  than  fifty  per  cent.  I  have  been  for  years  in  favor  of 
a  compulsory  school  law,  more  so  now;  the  Constitution  requires  it,  and,  fur- 
ther, morality  requires  it.  I  could  suggest  other  reasons,  but  will  let  this 
suffice.  The  railroad  has  opened  up  a  large  section  of  fine  timber  that  is 
giving  employment  to  a  great  many  hands  for  wages  that  farmers  can  not 
pay.  The  best  farming  land  is  owned  by  men  who  are  called  big  farmers,  and 
they  are  land  poor;  the  laboring  man  can  not  buy,  and  to  lease  or  rent,  the 
landlord  wants  all,  and  the  laborer  can  not  pay  the  rents  and  live,  therefore, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  decreasing.  They  are  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land 
and  depend  too  much  on  buying,  instead  of  improving  their  lands  and  raising, 
as  they  did  in  former  years.  A  great  many  small  farmers  are  improving 
their  soil,  and  the  tendency  is  that  way,  better  farmers  and  better  stock. 
There  is  no  dependence  on  the  negro;  if  he  gets  a  day  ahead  that  is  all  there 
is  in  it,  and  the  more  he  is  educated,  the  lower  he  gets  in  the  mire.  Farm 
labor  is  scarce  on  account  of  improvements,  lumbering  especially,  but  very 
soon  there  will  be  a  reaction.  There  are  no  women  and  children  who  work 
on  the  farm,  except  those  living  in  the  mountain  sections;  they  work  on  their 
own  farms.  We  do  not  raise  cotton,  and  very  little  tobacco,  in  this  county; 
corn,  rye  and  hay  are  the  staple  crops  here,  although  it  will  be  light  this  year, 
so  many  rains  drowned  out,  and,  in  all  probability,  a  drought  is  on  us  now:  if 
so,  the  consequences  will  be  fearful.  I  do  not  know  that  this  will  give  you 
the  information  you  desire,  but  this  is  the  way  I  see  it. — J.  J.  Shipman,  Bre- 
vard. 
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Compulsory  Education.- — I  think  at  least  one-third  of  this  section  will  be 
in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  Schools  won't  do  any  good  until  we  have 
the  compulsory  system. — W.  A.  Harward,  Bridgeport. 


Compulsory  Education. — My  humble  opinion  is  that  the  most  needed  thing 
is  education  in  the  broadest  sense.  Education  is  power.  Educate  a  boy  and 
he  will  take  care  of  himself.  Fail  to  educate  him  morally  and  intellectually 
and  in  many  cases  the  prison-keepers  will  have  to  take  care  of  him  at  public 
expense.  Instead  of  three  and  a  half  months  public  school  here  a  year,  in  my 
county,  on  an  average,  with  a  meagre  attendance,  we  should  have  seven  or 
eight  months  school  with  a  law  compelling  the  parents  or  guardians  to  send 
their  children.  With  this  system  the  masses  would  be  educated  and  prepared 
for  the  various  fields  of  labor  and  usefulness,  and  ignorance,  the  old  parent 
of  crime,  would  receive  such  a  blow  as  would  exterminate  it  from  our  State, 
and  the  burden  of  criminal  courts  and  prison  expenses  would  be  lifted  from 
our  people.  Without  a  compulsory  system  we  can  not  hope  to  have  an  edu- 
cated citizenship  in  many  years  to  come.  Without  it  many  of  North  Caro- 
lina's sons  will  be  driven  from  the  ballot-box,  branded  as  unfit  to  have  any 
voice  in  public  affairs. — Levi  Hamlin,  Briggsville. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  would  say  in  regard  to  compulsory  education 
that  if  it  is  morally  right  to  tax  us  to  support  public  schools,  it  is  also  right 
to  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  get  the  benefits.  The  State  might 
establish  a  college  in  every  county  in  the  State  and  give  tuition  to  all  free  of 
charge,  and  yet  there  would  be  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children  who  could  not 
read  or  write.  Four  months  of  public  school  is  sufficient  to  give  every  child  a 
good,  practical  education  if  they  only  would  attend  and  get  the  benefit  of 
schools.  Give  us  compulsory  school  in  as  mild  a  form  as  possible.  All  able- 
bodied  men  can  send  their  children  to  school,  if  not,  then  the  State  should 
look  after  them. — J.  H.  Daniel,  Bringles. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  compulsory  school  law.  The  people  are 
compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  run  the  schools,  and,  I  think,  parents  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools.  However,  I  do  not  think 
educating  a  negro  makes  him  a  better  citizen,  still  I  am  willing  to  try  the  ex- 
periment.— F.  G.  Chilcutt,  Brown's  Summit. 


Compulsory  Education. — Now,  in  reference  to  compulsory  education,  will 
say  that  it  has  always  been  a  matter  that  has  received  my  serious  considera- 
tion, and  have  believed  that  such  an  enactment  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  people,  and  especially  do  I  see  the  necessity  of  it  now,  since  citizenship 
will  soon  depend  on  it,  and  men's  right  to  vote  will  depend  on  the  result  of 
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educational  training.  I  admit  that  it  would  look  hard,  in  a  sense,  to  compel 
and  deprive  men  and  women  in  things  of  their  own  choice,  but  again,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  be  a  tool  among  the  intelligent. 
Every  man  is  required  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  command  is  upon  him  to  get 
wisdom,  and  with  all  his  getting  get  understanding  (Bible).  I  hail  the  day 
when  we  will  have  a  compulsory  school  law. — R.  H.  Clarke,  Bryson  City. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  all  children  between  six  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  being  compelled  to  go  to  school,  at  least  three  months  in 
the  year,  if  their  parents  have  to  go  to  the  poor-house  while  they  are  in  school. 
— M.  J.  Anthony,  Burlington. 


Need  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  compulsory 
school  law  is  the  very  thing  we  need,  and  I  think  that  a  good  common  school 
education  would  do  more  to  improve  our  people,  morally,  religiously  and 
financially,  than  any  other  one  thing  they  could  be  given. — W.  J.  McClure, 
Bushnell. 


Compulsory  Education  with  Negro  Left  Out. — I  am  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory education  if  it  will  leave  out  the  negro.  I  don't  want  to  help  feed  and 
clothe  him  and  send  him  (the  negro)  to  school. — W.  H.  Long,  Bushy  Fork. 


Schools  Unsatisfactory — State  Should  Furnish  Clothes  and  Books. — I 
can't  see  any  improvement  in  our  township  in  the  public  schools  for  the  past 
five  years,  although  the  expenses  increase.  There  is  too  much  politics  and 
so-called  religion  mixed  in  with  the  running  of  public  schools.  In  regard  to 
compulsory  education,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
requiring  all  voters  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  after 
1908,  I  think  if  we  had  our  schools  properly  conducted,  that  most  of  the  future 
voters  who  have  any  patriotism  about  them  will  learn  to  read  and  write  with- 
out being  compelled  to  do  so.  There  are  some  parents  who  are  too  poor  to 
buy  books  and  clothe  their  children  decently  enough  to  send  them  to  school. 
Now,  in  that  case,  will  the  State  furnish  the  books  and  clothes  for  such  chil- 
dren? If  not,  then  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  school  law.  It  is  a  long  time 
off,  but  it  may  be  better  to  be  thinking  about  it  now.  After  1908,  I  think  it 
would  be  proper  and  right  to  allow  anyone,  no  matter  what  his  age,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  the  public  schools  who  can  not  read  and  write.  In  that  case, 
those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
school  before  they  were  twenty-one  years  old  could  qualify  themselves  after 
they  became  of  age  for  citizenship. — J.  W.  Terry,  Caldwell  Institute. 
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Conditions  Improving — Compulsory  Education. — Wage-earners  spend  their 
money  too  fast.  Our  laborers  and  farmers  are  all  better  off,  and  improving 
all  the  time.  The  price  of  cotton  last  year  was  good,  and  truck  brought  a 
good  price.  The  farmers  have  money  and  good  day  laborers  can  get  a  dollar 
per  day.  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  for  the  reason  that  so  many 
work  their  children  and  will  not  send  them  to  school. — H.  C.  Lamb,  Camden. 


Compulsory  Education. — One  of  the  best  improvements  the  State  can  make 
will  be  to  have  at  least  six  months  of  compulsory  education  in  a  year,  com- 
pelling the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  seven 
years  to  twelve  years;  and  also,  pass  a  law  not  to  allow  a  child  to  work  in 
any  factory  or  workshop  until  it  attains  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  This 
would  benefit  the  State  financially  and  morally,  and  improve  the  mind  to  a 
higher  standard;  also,  to  let  each  race  take  out  of  the  school  fund  the 
money  collected  from  them  for  school  purposes,  which  will  improve  the 
white  race,  as  they  are  the  ones  who  pay  the  taxes  to  support  educa- 
tion. Let  the  State  adopt  a  series  of  school  books  all  over  the  State  to 
be  sold  to  all  counties,  so  the  same  system  will  benefit,  all  over  the  State, 
the  children  whose  parents  move  from  one  section  to  another,  and  put 
them  as  cheaply  to  the  people  as  possible;  also,  to  provide  graded  schools  in 
all  towns  of  any  size,  and  when  necessary,  and  to  force  the  people  to  send 
their  children  to  a  private  school  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  term  of  the 
free  school  in  their  district,  then  they  may  be  exempt  from  sending  to  tj.e 
free  schools. — A.  R.  Hllburn,  Canetuck. 


Need  Factories — Not  Ready  for  Compulsory  Education. — For  wage-earners 
we  need  factories  of  different  kinds.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  timber, 
which,  if  it  could  be  manufactured  here,  would  give  all  people  employment. 
Farmers  do  not  hire  much  labor  in  this  mountain  section.  As  to  compulsory 
education,  if  we  could  have  sufficient  money  and  sufficient  laws  to  carry  it 
into  effect  it  might  answer  our  needs,  but  my  opinion  is,  we  will  have  to  get 
the  parents  interested  first,  and,  then,  the  people  are  always  opposed  to  an  in- 
crease of  taxation.  I  do  not  think  it  would  suit  the  people  of  this  county. — 
J.  L.  Randall,  Canto. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  a  poor  farmer  and  teacher  in  public  schools, 
in  which  I  am  very  much  interested.  I  have  been  in  the  public  school  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  really  believe  we  must  have  a  compulsory  law  of  edu- 
cation. I  think  if  our  law-makers  have  a  right  to  tax  us,  they  also  have  a 
right  to  compel  us  to  give  our  children  the  benefit  of  this  taxation.  I  think 
the  parents  should  be  compelled  to  send  at  least  fifteen  days  in  each  school 
month,  unless  providentially  hindered;  in  such  cases  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  report  each  day  to  the  teacher  cause  of  absence. — John  A.  Fry, 
Carthage. 
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Compulsory  Education. — Don't  think  compulsory  school  law  would  be  the 
best.  The  school  term  is  fully  as  long  as  most  of  them  have  the  time  to  at- 
tend.— D.  S.  Rice.  Castalia. 


Compulsory  Education  or  Nothing. — As  to  education,  the  children  do  not 
go  to  school,  and  at  the  rate  they  go  it  costs  almost  as  much  per  capita  as  a 
private  school  would.  We  either  need  compulsory  education  or  abolish  the 
entire  business. — A.  W.  Alston.  Centreville. 


Compulsory  Education. — Yes,  sir;  I  favor  a  compulsory  educational  law,  as 
it  will  be  the  only  means  by  which  the  standard  of  education  will  ever  be 
raised  in  the  Old  North  State.  My  opinion  is  that  if  the  education  of  the 
children  of  North  Carolina  is  not  looked  after,  and  a  compulsory  school  law 
enacted,  we  will  drift  from  bad  to  worse  until  we  have  reached  a  state  of  af- 
fairs too  appalling  to  think  of.  The  need  of  working  people  is  education,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  make  their  own  calculations  as  to  what  a  bale  of  cotton 
would  be  worth  at  the  enormous  figures  of  four  to  seven  cents  per  pound. 
More  money  and  education  is  our  only  hope.  Compulsory  education  is  the 
only  salvation  of  the  educational  question. — "VV.  N.  Rogers,  Cheoah. 


Work  Plentiful — Compulsory  Education. — The  only  thing  I  san  see  for 
the  wage-earners  to  do  is  to  apply  themselves  to  work.  It  is  no  trouble  for 
them  to  get  work  now  in  cotton  mills,  furniture  shops,  masonry,  house  car- 
penter work,  or  on  farms.  If  the  mind  is  willing,  the  hands  can  find  plenty— 
to  do.  In  regard  to  compulsory  education,  will  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
law  that  will  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  six  years 
of  age  to  twelve  or  fourteen.  Our  rural  districts  are  improving  in  this  line, 
but  I  find  the  case  different  about  the  cotton  mills;  although  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  are  good,  the  majority  of  the  mill  parents  fail  to  see  the 
great  need  of  educating  their  children.  A  great  many  of  the  parents  around 
the  mills  keep  their  children  at  work  all  the  time,  while  they  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  own  time  in  idleness.  These  children  should  be  edu- 
cated. It  is  a  moral  duty  every  parent  owes  his  children,  and  whenever  he 
fails  to  perform  this  duty  we  need  a  statute  compelling  him  to  perform  it. — 
L.  H.  J.  Hauser.  Clierryville. 


Do  not  Need  Paternalism — Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  wage- 
earners,  relative  to  their  needs  and  benefits,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  would  be 
best  for  them.  A  good  portion  of  them  are  indifferent  in  regard  to  their  con- 
dition, while  others  are  thrifty  and  will  do  something  for  themselves.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  wage-earner  has  under  our  laws  an  equal  opportunity  to 
carve  out  a  living,  and  let  him  do  it  if  he  will,  and  if  he  will  not,  you  can't 
help  it.     We  do  not  need  paternalism  for  any  class  of  our  people.     The  most 
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of  our  people  are  poor,  and  the  greater  portion  run  their  own  affairs,  small 
farms  such  as  they  can  work  with  their  own  families.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
owing  to  the  unreliable  labor  we  have  to  depend  upon  that  the  small-farm 
system  is  the  safe  thing  for  us  in  the  rural  districts.  The  tendencies  of  the 
times  point  that  way.  Ignorance,  .to  some  extent,  is  the  father  of  idleness. 
Under  our  laws  you  can  prosecute  a  man  for  vagrancy,  but  you  can't  prevent 
him  from  raising  up  as  ignorant  a  set  of  children  as  himself,  neither  can  you 
make  him  ambitious,  have  a  sense  of  honor,  or  be  thrifty.  Hence,  we  need  a 
compulsory  educational  law,  and  need  it  now,  to  force  such  parents,  not  to 
bring  up  their  children  to  their  own  ignorant,  degraded  level,  to  be  a  curse  to 
themselves  and  society,  but  to  give  them  light,  that  they  may  make  good  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  have  the  right  of  suffrage  to  cast  their  vote  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  our  State,  and,  perhaps,  be  an  ornament  to  society.  Why  there 
should  be  any  question  about  passing  such  a  law  to  force  people  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  I  can't  understand. — W.  C.  Brewer,  Chip. 


Compulsory  Law  Would  not  Work  Well — Organize  Wage-Earners. — I  do 
not  think  that  a  compulsory  school  law  would  work  well  in  this  township.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  State  to  furnish  the 
poor  boy  with  some  school  books.  With  the  books  and  the  boy's  neighbor 
friends  to  encourage  him,  if  he  be  any  good  he  will  learn  to  read  and  write. 
I  think  all  wage-earners  should  organize  in  one  union  with  wise  leaders  and 
without  politicians. — J.  M.  Southern,  Cherry  field. 


"""  Labor  Unreliable. — In  compliance  with  your  wish  for  suggestions  from 
farmers  relative  to  the  needs  of  the  wage-  arners,  I  will  say  that  the  greatest 
of  all  needs  is  the  want  of  some  form  of  discipline  that  is  alike  just  to  the 
employer  and  the  employee.  We  have  felt  this  need  more  this  year  than 
usual.  Scarcely  a  farmer  in  this  county  employing  negro  labor,  that  has  not 
been  annoyed  by  interference  on  the  part  of  some  fellow-farmer  or  timber- 
man  decoying  his  labor  uy  offering  an  increase  of  wages  of  five  or  ten  cents 
per  day.  In  many  cases  teams  and  plows  have  stood  idle,  and  rented  crops, 
for  which  the  landlord  has  made  advances,  have  been  allowed  to  suffer  be- 
cause of  this  interference.  As  a  rule,  the  negro  is  a  very  short-sighted  crea- 
ture, and  the  supplying  of  his  present  wants  seems  to  be  his  ambition.  He 
depreciates  the  value  of  a  promise  made,  and  is  fond  of  change,  going  from 
place  to  place.  His  unstable  ways  work  a  hardship  fcr  him,  though  he  seems 
not  to  be  aware  of  it.  The  employer  is  more  at  fault  for  this  order  of  things 
than  the  laborer.  When  the  employer  goes  to  a  laborer's  home  at  night  or  on 
Sunday  for  the  purpose  ot  securing  his  services  for  the  coming  week,  when 
the  employer  knows  that  said  laborer  is  already  engaged  with  his  neighbor, 
that  employer  is  doing  his  neighbor  an  injustice  by  depriving  him  of  the  labor 
that  he  has  a  right  to  by  agreement,  and  is  doing  the  laborer  an  injustice  by 
making  him  shiftless  and  unreliable.     The  custom  of  paying  an  idle,  shiftless 
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man  the  same  wages  as  an  industrious  and  care-taking  one  is  a  bad  rule.  A 
laborer  should  be  paid  according  to  his  worth,  then  there  would  be  an  incen- 
tive to  all  to  do  better. — J.  L.  Butt,  Chocoioinity . 


Labor  Unreliable — Compulsory  Education.— I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in 
regard  to  wage-earners;  so  many  are  so  unreliable  that  it  is  hard  to  make  any 
suggestion  relative  to  their  needs.  I  can  speak  only  for  the  southern  section 
of  this  county.  If  there  could  be  some  way  fixed  to  compel  them  to  stick  to 
their  work  and  save  their  wages  it  would  greatly  improve  their  condition, 
but  such  a  thing  is  out  of  the  question.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  am 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  necessary.  I  used  to  be  opposed  to  it,  but  now 
I  favor  a  law  forcing  every  child  to  attend  school  at  least  three  months  each 
year  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen.  That  is,  they  should  attend  school 
twenty -one  months  during  the  seven  years.  I  make  this  as  a  suggestion; 
also,  I  would  favor  free  books  to  those  unable  to  purchase  them. — W.  H.  Hol- 
land, Christie. 


Better  Wages — Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  advance  in  the  prices  of 
wages  will  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  keep  our  young  men  in  our  Old  North 
State.  Education,  I  believe,  since  the  Amendment,  will  be  more  encouraged 
than  before.  However,  I  favor  compulsory  education  during  the  fall  season; 
not  in  the  winter  in  these  mountains.  When  we  get  this,  then  wealth  will 
follow;  also,  morals  and  religious  worship.  Hoping  you  may  greatly  aid  in 
bringing  this  about,  which  will  greatly  improve  our  every  condition,  and 
bring  renown  upon  you  as  a  leader  in  the  annals  of  history. — H.  C.  Edwards, 
City. 


"*  Wage-earners  Have  all  They  Could  Ask  For. — I  think  wage-earners  have 
all  they  could  ask  for  in  good  wages  and  a  chance  for  steady  work.  Economy 
on  their  part  would  give  them  all  homes  of  their  own. — John  Humphrey, 
Clark. 


Need  Higher  Prices — Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  your  inquiry,  I 
would  say  that  I  am  not  very  well  posted  as  to  the  needs  of  the  laboring  peo- 
ple, but,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  think  we  need  more  and  better  em- 
ployment, and  I  know  of  no  way  to  remedy  this  until  the  farmers  get  higher 
prices  for  their  produce.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  am  in  favor  of  it, 
and  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  I  am  more  in  favor 
of  it  than  ever.  There  is  no  use  to  undertake  to  elect  a  Legislature  at  this 
time  that  will  pass  such  a  law.  Like  the  dog  law,  it  is  very  popular  among 
the  masses  of  the  people,  but  our  Legislature  is  afraid  to  pass  it,  knowing  at 
the  same  time  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  their  constituents.  It  is  well  to 
discuss  this  great  and  important  question,  and  try  and  create  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  compulsory  education. — M.  F.  Owen,  ClarJctoti. 
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Favors  Compulsory  Education.— I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education 
because  most  people  need  driving  in  some  way  or  other.  Besides,  it  is  wrong  to 
sell  property  to  raise  money  for  education  and  then  leave  it  to  the  careless 
whether  they  send  their  children  or  not.— J.  L.  Autry,  Clement. 


Compulsory  Education— Compliance  with  Contracts. — A  compulsory 
school  law  will  benefit  that  class  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  public 
schools.  I  have  now  in  mind  several  large  families,  the  heads  of  which  do 
not  afford  the  children  any  school  opportunities.  I  can  not  make  any  sugges- 
tions relative  to  the  needs  of  wage-earners,  unless  it  be  that  they  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  a  strict  compliance  with  their  contracts  and  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  Too  much  legislation  is  worse  than  none.  Generally, 
men  desire  to  be  let  alone  and  permitted  to  have  a  fair  field  in  life's  battle, 
not  being  discriminated  against  by  class  legislation. — A.  C.  Wharton,  Clem- 
monsville. 


Equalize  Salaries — Appropriate  More  for  Public  Schools  and  Less  fob 
Other  Institutions. — Wage-earners  need  the  burdens  of  taxation  lightened. 
It  would  benefit  the  laboring  class  to  have  more  equal  justice  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  State  funds.  Some  of  the  high  officers  get  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  day,  while  road  hands,  overseers  and  school  committees  get  noth- 
ing, and  Magistrates  get  almost  nothing  for  their  services.  The  contrast  is 
too  great.  I  suggest  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class  that  there  be  more 
equal  justice.  We  have  a  number  of  election  officers  who  receive  from  one  to 
four  dollars  per  day,  while  school  committeemen  are  required  to  serve  for 
nothing.  The  school  officers  are  of  much  more  importance  than  some  of  the 
election  officers,  and  it  would  be  just  to  pay  them  something  for  their  services; 
besides,  it  would  give  an  impetus  to  education.  In  regard  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation, I  am  in  favor  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  all  things.  A  great  many 
of  the  very  poor  people  can  hardly  pay  their  taxes,  support  their  families  and 
spare  the  time  to  send  to  school.  I  am  highly  in  favor  of  education  among 
the  common  and  poor  classes  of  people,  and  I  believe  they  must  need  help  and 
encouragement  more  than  compulsory  laws.  I  would  suggest  that  the  next 
Legislature  appropriate  more  for  public  schools  and  less  for  State  institu- 
tions, especially  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  If  more  of  the  people's 
money  could  be  put  into  public  schools  it  would  no  doubt  do  greater  good  to  a 
greater  number  in  the  State.  In  those  high  institutions  of  learning  only  a 
favored  few  get  the  benefit  of  the  large  appropriations  that  are  made  to  them, 
while  all  are  equally  burdened  to  pay  the  money  into  the  treasury. — E.  B. 
Hendren,  Cline. 


Conditions  Good — Opposed  to  Compulsory  Education. — The  wage-earner  is 
in  good  condition  for  living  and  laying  up  a  little  for  a  rainy  day;  some  are 
making  enough  to  buy  them  small  farms.     The  lands  have  changed  around 
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considerably.  All  that  will  stick  to  business  will  prosper.  All  in  my  com- 
munity are  farming  pretty  extensively;  wheat  good,  and  on  account  of  con- 
tinued rains,  all  hands  are  busy,  but  the  crop  is  safe.  Now,  in  regard  to  com- 
pulsory education,  I  am  now  opposed  to  compelling  children  to  go  to  school. 
The  whites  are  waking  up  to  their  duty,  and  so  far  as  the  negro  is  concerned 
he  can  work  out  his  own  salvation.  The  world  is  open  and  free  to  him,  and 
if  he  fails  to  improve  the  opportunities,  then  his  education  will  amount  to 
nothing  with  us;  let  him  go.  I  have  a  large  family  of  negroes  on  my  farm 
now  that  during  the  protracted  rains  have  idled  around  afraid  of  wet  ground, 
and  have  let  their  crops  swamp  in  grass  and  weeds,  and  it  is  so  in  all  cases 
where  negroes  are  working.  They  are  a  failure  and  a  curse,  always  ready  to 
vote  against  the  white  man.  Let  compulsory  education  alone. — P.  W.  Eagle, 
Clio. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  and 
I  have  been  for  a  long  time.  We  have  several  families  in  our  neighborhood 
who  live  in  sight  01  school-house,  who  have  never  sent  their  children  to  school 
a  day,  and  it  a  free  school,  and  they  have  been  living  here  for  five  and  six 
years.  Their  children  never  go  to  Sunday  School  and  church.  The  negroes 
send  their  children  to  school  every  chance  they  get;  it  is  some  of  the  whites 
who  do  not  care. — R.  L.  Wooten,  Coahoma. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  don't  think  I  can  make  any  suggestions  to  im- 
prove wage-earners.  They  are  devoted  to  their  churches  and  seem  very  re- 
ligious, but  morally  are  bad.  They  seem  to  ignore  at  least  three  of  the  com- 
mandments. This  refers  to  the  colored  race.  Compulsory  education  will 
benefit  the  whites  more  than  any  other  class.  White  parents  are  more  care- 
less about  requiring  their  children  to  attend  school  when  the  child  prefers  to 
stay  away,  besides  their  labor  is  always  in  demand  on  the  farm.  This  shows 
the  need  of  a  law  to  compel  parents  to  send  them,  and  at  least  make  them 
keep  pace  with  the  negro,  who  makes  use  of  every  privilege  and  is  ready  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  part  of  their  year's  work  to  enable  their  children  to  go  to 
school.  But  the  educated  negro  becomes  useless  as  a  farm  laborer;  he  be- 
comes a  dude,  must  preach,  teach  public  schools,  or  loaf  if  not  fit  for  the 
above  occupations.  This  makes  less  labor,  and  will  necessarily  reduce  the 
size  of  the  family  to  suit  the  size  of  the  family  living  on  it,  and  when  the  old 
heads  disappear  will  bring  social  equality  among  the  white  race,  and  only  he 
who  has  the  most  money  will  be  respected  the  most.  A  change  in  our  system 
of  farming,  growing  such  crops  as  can  be  handled  by  machinery,  will  be  the 
only  means  of  keeping  up  a  good  size  farm. — J.  W.  Leary,  Coleraine. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — Having  served  as  school  committeeman  a 
number  of  years,  also  a  member  of  school  board  for  some  years,  I  am  satisfied 
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from  experience  that  we  should  have  compulsory  school  law.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  Constitutional  Amendment  will  do  very  little  towards  creating  in- 
terest in  educational  lines,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  a  young  man  does 
not  see  the  need  of  an  education  until  he  comes  to  vote,  it  will  be  rather  late 
for  him  to  begin  to  prepare  himself  for  the  franchise.  While  the  Amendment 
may  be  beneficial  in  some  respects  and  accomplish  some  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created,  it  will  never  be  the  benefit  to  the  school  interests  that 
was  claimed  for  it.  My  views  regarding  compulsory  laws  were  given  in  my 
report  of  1900.  This  report  will  be  found  on  page  250,  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Printing,  1900. — J.  M.  Putnam,  Collinsville. 


''Labor  Scarce  and  Unreliable. — I  have  answered  each  question  as  I  under- 
stand it.  As  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  farm  laborers  are  scarce  and  unreliable 
as  wage-earners.  The  general  laborer,  as  tenants,  are  reliable,  and  their  in- 
terest, in  common  with  other  farmers,  is  increasing,  and  those  who  stick  to 
the  farm  are  doing  better.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  is  controlled  by 
various  conditions  and  circumstances. — T.  L.  Jones,  Columbia. 


Value  or  Land  Increased — Compulsory  Education. — The  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  is  caused  partly  by  better  prices  for  farm  produce,  and,  second, 
by  lands  becoming  improved.  Negro  labor  can  not  be  relied  upon.  The 
scarcity  of  labor  is  caused  by  so  many  people  moving  to  the  towns  to  work  in 
factories.  The  highest  wages  per  day  for  farm  hands  is  fifty  cents  and 
board;  women  fifty  cents  and  board  themselves.  Lowest  for  men,  thirty- 
five  cents  and  board;  women,  twenty -five  cents  and  board,  and  if  you  wish  to 
include  board,  etc.,  men's  wages  range  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day, 
board  included,  and  women  from  thirty-five  to  sixty-five  cents,  board  included; 
children,  twenty  to  forty  cents,  board  included.  It  cost  more  to  produce  five 
hundred  pounds  of  cotton  last  year  than  it  has  for  several  years.  In  this  sec- 
tion dry  weather  was  the  principal  cause.  The  educational  condition  of  the 
working  class  could  be  improved  by  compulsory  education.  Too  many  of  the 
poorer  class  do  not  send  to  school  when  they  have  a  chance.  The  principal 
cause  is  indifference.  I  have  been  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
for  ten  years.  The  per  cent  of  illiterates  in  this  part  of  the  county  (No.  5 
Township)  is  about  five  per  cent.  Our  public  school  is  above  the  average  in 
this  State.  I  favor  compulsory  education,  and  let  us  have  it  just  as  soon  as 
possible. — W.  K.  Lyles,  Concord. 


Does  not  Favor  Compulsory  Education. — I  do  not  favor  compulsory  educa- 
tion, because  we  can't  compel  one  race  without  the  other,  and  my  experience 
teaches  me  that  education  spoils  the  negro  as  a  laborer. — J.  E.  Howard, 
Conetoe. 
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Compulsory  Education. — Your  favor  to  hand,  and  I  have  given  in  detail,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  facts  in  regard  to  things  inquired  after.  Would  say  that 
I  would  heartily  endorse  a  law  that  would  compel  parents  to  educate  their 
children,  as  there  are  parents,  to  my  knowledge,  with  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren who  will  let  a  public  school  run  four  months  in  the  year  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  their  homes  and  never  send  a  single  one  of  their  children  one 
day,  simply  because  the  child  is  a  little  backward  about  starting.  There- 
fore, in  my  estimation,  a  compulsory  educational  law  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  working  people  of  North  Carolina. — E.  J.  Eaton,  Conrads. 


Compulsory  Law  the  Only  Hope. — I  have  always  been  opposed  to  compul- 
sory methods,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  way  that  we  will  be  able 
to  educate  all  classes.  I  have  been  a  school  committeeman,  or  trustee,  many 
years,  and  I  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  certain  class  to  attend,  and 
they  are  the  very  ones  for  whom  the  public  schools  are  for.  I  feel  sure  that 
under  our  present  system  there  is  waste  of  much  of  the  public  school  funds, 
and  especially  of  that  appropriated  to  the  schools  of  the  colored  race. — J.  M.  C. 
Penninger,  Cooleemee. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — There  are  several  of  your  questions  which 
I  hardly  know  how  to  answer,  i  can  not  teil  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  bale 
of  cotton,  bushel  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  pound  of  tobacco,  etc.,  as  I  have  never 
kept  any  accurate  account  of  same,  and  information  to  be  of  any  value  should 
be  accurate.  The  highest  wages  paid  farm  hands  is  fifty  cents  per  day,  in- 
cluding board,  or  ten  dollars  per  month.  The  educational  condition  of  the 
working  people  is  fairly  good  if  they  would  take  advantage  of  it,  but  a  lot  of 
them  do  not.  Therefore,  I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law.  If  it  is  right  to 
tax  the  people  to  run  the  public  schools,  it  is  also  right  to  compel  them  to  give 
their  children  the  advantage  of  them.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
stop  so  many  from  moving  to  the  towns  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  chil- 
dren out  in  cotton  mills  and  other  factories,  while  their  fathers  spend  what 
little  they  earn  for  liquor  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in  drinking  and  abus- 
ing their  families. — V.  C  Montgomery,  Cool  Springs. 


Conditions  Good — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  that  the  wage-earner  is 
much  better  off,  and  anyone  can  get  good  employment  all  the  time  if  he 
wishes.  In  regard  to  compulsory  education,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  law. 
There  are  some  parents  who  will  not  send  their  children  to  school  unless 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  We  were  all  in  hopes  that  our  last  Legislature 
would  do  something  on  that  line,  but  I  think  that  our  people  will  demand  of 
our  next  Representative  to  enact  such  a  law. — W.  C.  Webb,  Cordova. 
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Prospect  Gloomy— Compulsory  Education.— The  financial  condition  of  the 
working  people  is  now  fairly  good,  but  the  prospects  for  another  year  are 
rather  gloomy,  owing  to  the  freshets  and  continued  rain.  Very  few  of  the 
poorer  class  of  farming  people— tenants— will  be  able  to  pay  for  their  pro- 
visions and  fertilizers.  A  right  considerable  amount  of  planted  land  has 
been  turned  out.  Wheat  and  oats  are  a  total  loss  on  some  streams,  and  in- 
jured on  all.  In  this  county  we  have  in  most  of  the  districts  comfortable 
school-bouses,  easily  accessible  to  all  the  children,  and' there  are  from  four  to 
six  months  in  the  year  during  which  the  children  can  be  very  easily  spared 
from  the  farm.  There  is  hardly  a  family  too  poor  to  send  if  they  will  try 
hard  enough.  Many  of  the  parents,  however,  being  uneducated  themselves, 
are  indifferent  about  the  education  of  their  children.  Compulsory  education 
is  the  only  remedy.  I  think  the  limit  in  years  should  be  from  eight  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  The  distance,  in  many  cases,  would  be  too  great  for  little 
children  under  eight  years.  To  compel  children  over  fifteen  to  go  would,  in 
many  cases,  work  a  hardship,  and  would  tend  to  make  the  law  unpopular  and 
ineffective.  Interest  in  education  has  very  decidedly  increased  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  and  the  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  has  ever  been  for  general 
education. — Alfred  Baldwin,  Covington. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — As  to  compulsory  education,  I  am  highly 
in  favor  of  it.  The  tax  has  to  be  paid  to  school  them  and  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  made  to  go  to  school  at  least  four  months  in  the  year.  I  would  suggest 
that  owing  to  the  poor  class  of  children,  who  are  badly  clothed  and  have  to 
go  barefooted,  that  the  school  term  should  be  through  August,  September, 
October  and  November,  that  is,  at  a  time  the  parents  can  best  do  without 
their  labor,  and  the  school  would  be  out  before  real  cold  weather  would  set  in. 
I  would  say  that  it  would  be  just  and  right  to  tax  each  class  of  people,  whites 
and  blacks,  to  educate  their  own  children.  It  is  wrong  to  tax  the  white  peo- 
ple to  educate  the  negro. — R.  H.  Stephens,  Coivarts. 


Prosperous  and  Contented — Compulsory  Education. — In  Haywood  County 
the  people  are  nineteen-twentieths  landlord  and  tenant,  or  as  we  are  called  in 
homely  phrase,  "lana  owner  and  renter,"  and  not  more  than  one  farmer  in  a 
dozen  hires  help,  except  in  harvest  or  meadow  time,  hence,  we  have  neither 
negroes,  floaters  nor  tramps.  Our  farmers  and  tenants  alike  are  prosperous 
and  contented,  and  as  I  write  (June  24th)  prospects  for  farm  crops  were  sel- 
dom better.  Schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  although 
on  the  upgrade,  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  times.  This 
school  year  of  1901-'02  will  give  the  children  perhaps  four  months  of  school. 
and  everything  taxed  high  to  obtain  the  cash  necessary  for  that  length  of 
school.  Now,  if  the  fine  lady's  poodle,  the  fox-hunter's  hound,  the  stockman's 
shepherd,  and  the  negro's  'possum  dog,  yes,  and  all  other  dogs  alike,  had  been 
taxed  two  dollars  each,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  would  have  had  money 
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enough,  to  run  seven  months  at  least.  But  legislators  look  back  of  the  dog 
for  the  vote  of  his  owner,  and  regard  neither  the  life  of  the  sheep  (that  are 
often  killed  by  the  dog.),  nor  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  minds 
of  the  children  of  the  State.  But  why  grumble  about  the  tax?  The  man  who 
carries  a  head  on  his  shoulders  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty  years 
is  compelled  to  pay  tax,  as  also  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  property,  but 
that  same  man  may  be  the  father  or  guardian  of  half  a  dozen  children  of 
school  age,  and  during  school  term  he  may  keep  those  children  at  home  to 
work,  or  he  may  hire  them  in  a  cotton  mill  and  drink  up,  or  down,  their 
wages,  or  he  may,  through  sheer  meanness,  keep  them  at  home  in  idleness. 
Now,  if  children  are  kept  from  school,  be  the  cause  whatever  it  may,  the 
school  is  taught,  if  taught  at  all,  in  vain,  and  the  tax  is  paid  in  vain.  I 
promise  you  in  advance  that  I  will  never  vote  for  another  man  to  represent 
Haywood,  either  in  House  or  Senate,  who  is  not  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
school  law  and  will  promise  to  work  and  vote  for  it. — M.  A.  Kirkpatrick, 
Crabtree. 


y-  Open  South  Fork  Creek. — I  am  only  referring  to  the  condition  of  my  town- 
ship. The  drainway  of  our  township  is  a  creek,  known  as  South  Fork  Creek, 
which  is  very  near  filled  up.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  dismal  to  the  south 
of  said  creek,  which  the  creek,  when  kept  open  by  the  farm  owners,  did  drain, 
but  in  a  wet  spell  like  unto  now  the  water  pours  down  upon  the  lands  of  our 
locality,  so  we  are  unsafe  at  all  times,  and  upon  an  average  we  do  not  make 
more  than  half  crops,  and  we  are  not  able  to  open  the  creek,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  aid  from  the  State,  if  it  be  possible.  Farm  labor  has  left  the 
farms  and  gone  to  the  log-woods  for  support. — S.  C.  Patrick,  Creswell. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education.— My  filling  of  the  above  is  only  the  opin- 
ion of  one.  I  would  say  in  regard  to  wage-earners,  nine-tenths  of  them  are 
negroes  of  a  very  poor  class  (I  mean  their  work  is  poor  and  uncertain),  and  I 
do  not  think  educating  them  makes  them  any  better,  as  they  have  a  good 
school  of  about  four  months  each  year  and  they  do  not  fail  to  attend  it.  I  am 
in  favor  of  compulsory  education  for  the  white  children,  as  there  are  scores 
of  children  in  our  community  whose  parents  are  so  careless  their  children  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  almost  in  sight  of  good  schools  of  four  months  per 
year.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  about  the  "coon." — W.  A.  Smith,  Cro- 
martie. 


Education  Injures  the  Negro. — The  more  education  a  negro  has  the  bet- 
ter subject  for  penitentiary  and  the  less  value  to  the  country.  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  a  very  few.  Nearly  all  abandon  the  farms;  it 
will  soon  be  so  you  can't  get  farm  hands.  All  want  to  teach,  preach  and 
study  law  as  soon  as  they  can  read  and  write,  and  will  be  a  curse  to  the  coun- 
try soon.     The  grass  is  eating  up  crops;  can  not  get  anyone  to  work  in  field. 
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Talk  of  compulsory  education!  Pass  laws  compelling  them  to  work  and  make 
bread,  instead  of  stealing.  Pass  laws  for  each  race  to  educate  its  own  chil- 
dren. If  it  is  not  constitutional,  change  the  Constitution. — S.  N.  Formy, 
Cronly. 


Factories  Needed — Compulsory  Education. — 1  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  would  benefit  the  wage-earners.  The  establishment  of  manufactures  of 
various  kinds,  which  we  have  not,  might  furnish  employment  for  many  un- 
employed men  of  this  county.  Farmers  can  not,  machinery  is  taking  the 
place  of  men.  It  might  be  of  benefit  to  all  wage-earners  for  a  portion  of  the 
wage-earning  families  to  emigrate  to  some  unsettled  Western  State.  Some 
have  already  taken  advantage  of  this,  and  are  now  farming  for  themselves 
and  furnishing  employment  for  others  who  were  not  so  lucky.  We  must 
have  a  compulsory  school  law;  without  it,  after  1908,  our  elections  will  be 
more  unpleasant  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  I  often  hear  poor  men  ex- 
claim that  their  boys  shall  have  the  freedom  of  the  ballot-box  as  they  them- 
selves have  had,  if  it  costs  them  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  their  boys'  lib- 
erty. I  say  compel  such  men  to  educate  their  boys,  not  only  so  they  will  be 
allowed  to  vote,  but  for  a  blessing  to  them  and  their  parents  ail  through  life; 
not  only  this,  but  an  honor  to  the  State  and  county  in  which  such  a  law  may 
be  enacted.  I  would  suggest  that  the  limit  be  somewhere  from  five  to  nine 
months  in  the  year.  The  children  in  my  section  are  not  needed  at  home  or 
on  the  farms  more  than  three  months  in  the  year,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
not  so  long.  I  consider  the  educational  question  the  most  important  now 
confronting  the  people  of  this  State,  especially  the  poorer  class,  which  is 
greatly  in  the  majority.  In  my  school  district  we  have  about  six  months  free 
school,  with  about,  one  hundred  and  sixty  children  of  school  age,  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one.  The  average  attendance  last  term  was  about 
fifty,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  children  kept  away  from  school,  some  for  one 
cause,  some  another,  mostly  all  children  of  poor  farmers,  who  are  compelled 
to  pay  taxes  to  run  this  school,  and  then  claim  they  can  not  spare  their  chil- 
dren that  they  may  receive  an  education  and  be  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life. 
Give  us  compulsory  school  law,  that  all  children  may  have  a  fair  education. 
When  men  find  they  must  send  their  children  to  school  a  certain  number  of 
months  in  the  year,  then  they  will  prepare  for  it  and  can  live  fully  as  well. — 
I.  B.  Pless.  Cruso. 


Compulsory  Work — Compulsory  Education. — The  wage-earners  of  this  sec- 
tion need  a  law  that  will  compel  them  to  work  in  a  prescribed  manner,  and 
then  pay  accordingly.  As  a  general  rule,  we  all  do  our  own  work,  or  rent  to 
some  one.  The  general  rule  is  one-third  of  crop,  garden  free,  or  furnish  stock 
and  tools,  one-half.  A  compulsory  school  law  in  this  county  would  be  rather 
tyrannical,  but  I  honestly  believe  it  is  the  only  means  of  improving  the  relig- 
ious and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  keep 
children  out  of  bad  company  and  learn  them  energy  and  business,  instead  of 
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loafing  and  idleness.  There  are  some  very  poor  people  here  who  need  a  work- 
house like  they  have  in  other  counties,  so  they  can  earn  clothes,  books,  etc. 
Compel  them  to  work,  and  then  compel  them  to  go  to  school.  Have  such  a 
place  established  in  the  county,  and  by  the  county,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
classes.  Then  all  who  have  the  means  to  go  to  school  go  right  on,  and  if  the 
poor  .go  to  work,  which  would  be  better  for  them  than  to  loaf,  it  would  be 
business  instead  of  idleness.  Both  things  in  connection  would  greatly  benefit 
this  part  of  the  county.  We  only  work  about  five  months  out  of  the  year  any- 
way. There  are  some  that  do,  but  the  majority  do  not.  This,  I  think,  could 
be  engineered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impart  equal  justice  to  all  parties.  Edu- 
cation in  work  is  as  essential  as  education  in  books,  and  both  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  either  by  itself.  I  hope  this  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  you, 
also  to  our  county. — W.  H.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Culberson. 


Need  Railroad  Facilities — Compulsory  Education, — I  believe  that  if  we 
had  railroad  facilities  it  would  give  us  a  market  for  our  farm  products  and 
would  give  us  more  demand  for  farm  labor.  I  favor  the  compulsory  school 
law  and  think  it  would  be  good  for  our  people. — J.  M.  Kexxer,  Callasaja. 


Need  More  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  labor,  we  farmers 
are  paying  our  labor  all  we  are  able  at  present  prices  of  our  produce.  We  need 
more  labor,  and  labor  we  can  depend  on.  Our  crops  have  suffered  on  account 
of  labor  being  so  scarce.  We  all  down  here  favor  the  compulsory  school  law, 
and  think  it  the  very  thing  wanted — help  us  out  with  it. — F.  B.  Orr,  Currie. 


Farm  Work  not  Popular — Compulsory  Education. — Since  the  products  of 
the  farm  have  depreciated  so  much,  especially  tobacco  (which  is  the  only 
money  crop  in  our  section),  a  large  number  of  young  men  have  left  the  farm; 
some  have  gone  West.  Indeed,  farm  work  is  not  so  popular  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  If  something  could  be  done  to  enable  the  farmer  to  control  the 
price  of  his  crops,  it  would  help  very  much  to  increase  interest  in  farm  work. 
The  farmer  has  to  accept  just  what  the  manufacturer  is  pleased  to  pay.  It  is 
hard  to  decide  what  is  best  as  to  compulsory  school  law.  Many  parents  are 
greatlj'  wanting  in  interest,  at  the  same  time  many  are  poorly  prepared  to 
furnish  board,  books  and  clothes  to  send  to  school.  The  old  adage  is  quite 
true,  "Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way,"  so  if  we  could  get  parents  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  matter  they  would  then  seek  the  means  of  doing 
better.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  could  be  done  that  would  cause  parents 
to  realize  the  needs  of  their  children.  In  our  section  education  has  never 
been  appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  our  people.  Frequent  changes  in  the 
school  law  is  not  the  best.  WTe  should  get  right  and  let  the  law  continue. — 
Pinkney  Oliver,  Balton. 
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Need  Compulsory  Education. — The  great  trouble  is  to  reach  the  poorer 
class  of  people.  They  will  not  send  to  school,  though  it  is  paid  for.  I  have 
long  since  decided  that  some  compulsory  act  is  necessary  to  reach  that  class  of 
people  who  will  not  send  to  school,  then  teachers  who  will  labor  to  work  up  an 
influence  with  that  class.  Too  many  teachers  in  the  State  take  no  interest 
further  than  the  money— what  I  call  "money  sharks."  Our  institutions  in 
the  State  should  make  it  one  of  the  great  principles  to  be  taught,  the  great 
interest  of  the  soul  and  moral  character,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the 
mind.  I  think,  with  some  legislation  and  the  proper  influence  of  the  press  in 
the  State  just  now,  we  can  do  wonders  in  the  line  of  education.  Our  county 
subscribed  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  to  building  railroads  in  the  county, 
which  has  raised  the  taxes  and  keeps  out  purchasers,  and  our  lands  are  as- 
sessed higher  than  the  products  will  justify  by  farming,  consequently  young 
men  are  not  farming,  and  the  negro  is  going  to  where  he  thinks  he  can  do 
better  waiting  and  cooking  and  washing  for  summer  boarders;  our  young 
men  to  clerking  and  other  employment  about  town.  Our  products  are  corn, 
rye,  oats,  some  wheat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  and  grapes. — E.  B.  Clayton, 
Davidson  River. 


Opposed  to  Compulsory  Education. — I  oppose  a  compulsory  school  law,  be- 
cause, first,  such  a  law  can  not  be  enforced,  in  my  opinion;  second,  the  class 
of  people  this  law  is  intended  to  benefit  have  as  much  school  now  as  they  can 
spare  their  children  to  attend. — J.  M.  Thrash.  Davidson  River. 


Not  Ready  for  Compulsory  Education. — I  do  not  think  the  people  are 
ready  for  compulsory  education  yet.  I  think  a  liberal  public  school  system 
would  be  better  for  awhile,  as  working  people  generally  are  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  all  the  public  school  they  can.  If  they  have 
a  chance  to  earn  a  living  and  good  schools  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year, 
there  would  be  very  few  children  to  grow  up  unable  to  read  and  write,  and 
they  would  be  apt  to  resist  and  evade  all  compulsion  or  force.  Give  them 
good  common  schools  with  good  school-houses,  good  roads,  opportunity  to 
work  at  fair  wages,  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  taxation,  and  they  will  take 
care  of  the  rest. — D.  L.  Morrison,  Decatur. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  think  education  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory to  every  child  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  have  always  been 
of  that  opinion  before  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  I 
know  of  some  young  men  in  my  neighborhood  who  were  born  and  raised  in 
sight  of  a  school-house,  who  can't  read  or  write,  and  if  their  parents  had  been 
compelled  to  send  them  to  school,  to-day  they  could  be  so  they  could  read  and 
write  and  their  fathers  just  as  well  off  as  they  are. — Harris  Harrison. 
Denton. 
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Compulsory  Education — Economize. — In  my  opinion  a  compulsory  school 
law  would  have  a  tendency  to  better  the  wage-earners  and  tenants,  both  mor- 
ally and  financially.  The  two  main  causes  for  the  bad  circumstances  of  the 
classes  in  question  are  that  they  do  not  set  the  proper  estimate  on  time,  and 
then  in  making  debts  with  the  merchant  do  not  consider  in  the  proper  light 
the  time  for  paying  said  debts.  There  are  ways  in  which  they  might  cut  off 
some  of  the  expenses,  and  that  is  by  doing  without  some  things  used.  I 
would  say  leave  off  loafing  and  put  in  more  time.  Every  tenant  should,  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  prepare  enough  wood  for  the  whole 
year,  then,  instead  of  cutting  wood,  cut  grass  and  gather  the  crops. — W.  W. 
Washburn,  Depeiv. 


Compulsory  Education— Child  Labor. — As  to  compulsory  school  law,  I 
have  not  always  been  in  favor  of  it.  It  will  put  a  low  class  of  indecent  chil- 
dren in  our  public  schools,  but  after  considering  well,  we  decide  that  it  would 
be  best  for  the  child,  and  answer,  "Yes,  we  favor  it."  We  oppose  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  cotton  factories;  their  lives  will  be 
short  if  they  go  in  at  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old. — D.  N.  Hunt,  Dexter. 


Conditions  Improved — Compulsory  Education. — I  have  tried  to  make  you  a 
partial  report  on  the  wage-earning  class,  and  must  say  that  in  most  cases 
there  is  some  little  improvement,  and,  while  it  is  very  slight,  yet  to  the  close 
observer  there  can  be  seen  some  improvement  in  their  mental  and  financial 
condition.  The  best  and  only  remedy  I  see  for  the  evils  of  ignorance  is  the 
compulsory  educational  law.  Let  it  be  passed  with  provisions  sufficient  to 
enable  all  to  go,  and  then  let  the  people  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out  fully. 
The  religious  and  moral  conditions  can't  improve  much  as  long  as  the  people 
remain  in  ignorance.  I  am  in  favor  of  public  education  to  the  extent  it  re- 
quires, and  then  let  the  State  and  her  citizens  rally  to  the  support  of  our 
University;  and  I  am  in  favor  of  taking  away  every  vestige  of  politics  from 
that  school,  and  then  we  will  have  a  university  that  we  will  be  proud  of.  I 
am  sorry  that  there  has  been  any  religious  feeling  engendered  by  certain  peo- 
ple in  the  State. — R.  F.  Jarrett,  Dillsboro. 


Compulsory  Education  for  Whites. — In  regard  to  my  opinion  on  compul- 
sory education,  I  must  say  I  favored  the  amendment  on  the  grounds  to  elim- 
inate the  negro  from  politics;  now  go  and  pass  a  law  to  educate  him,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  inconsistent.  I  believe  if  the  negro  is  to  remain  with  us  the 
white  race  should  not  be  taxed  to  educate  him,  much  less  furnish  the  money, 
then  compel  him  to  go  to  school.  So  far  as  the  white  race  is  concerned,  I 
favor  compulsory  education.  If  the  white  people  are  not  educated,  from  my 
observation,  since  the  amendment  has  been  adopted,  the  negro  is  making  a 
greater  effort  for  an  education  than  the  white  race.  The  negro  labor  in  this 
county  is  almost  a  failure. — G.  D.  Markham,  Durham. 
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Favors  Compulsory  Education. — There  are  very  few  wage-earners  in  our 
community.  I  know  of  but  few  regular  hands.  The  farmers  do  their  own 
work  mostly,  employing  day  hands  on  special  occasions.  Our  township  will 
not  for  a  long  time  be  much  for  hirelings;  owners  of  farms  do  not  think  they 
can  at  present  prices  afford  to  hire  help.  Very  few  of  the  farms  of  this  town- 
ship do  much  more  than  support  their  owners.  Saw-mills  and  shingle-mills  do 
furnish  a  few  persons  employment.  Nothing  short  of  some  public  enterprise, 
in  my  view,  will  ever  help  wage-earners  in  this  township.  As  to  compulsory 
education,  I  favor  it  from  the  fact  that  it  might  call  into  requisition  the  capa- 
bilities of  some  child  or  children  which  would  develop  and  do  much  good  in 
the  State.  The  powers  may  otherwise  lie  latent  in  the  child's  mind  and  never 
amount  to  anything.  I  favor  it  again  because  it  loosens  the  iron  grasp  of  the 
parent  and  gives  the  child  a  chance  to  be  somebody.  When  parents  are  so 
very  indifferent  I  do  not  think  it  amiss  for  the  State  to  interfere.  The  State 
is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  her  citizens  and,  therefore,  should  have 
much  to  do  in  shaping  their  lives.  Therefore,  I  conclude  that  the  State  should 
provide  for  the  moral  and  mental  culture,  and  even  the  physical,  if  need  be,  of 
all  the  children  of  the  State  to  the  extent  of  qualifying  them  for  good  citizens. 
I  do  not  think  the  franchise  among  the  "plain  people"  amounts  to  as  much  as 
some  claim.  The  mere  privilege  of  voting  with  people  who  never  can  hold 
office  for  want  of  qualification,  does  not  amount  to  much.  The  more  ignorant 
voters,  the  demagogues  have  the  better  chance.  Just  barely  being  able  to  read 
and  write  will  not  make  much  of  a  factor  in  the  government.  I  would  be  glad 
if  we  could  stimulate  our  people  to  higher  motives  than  being  merely  able  to 
read  and  write.  I  would  be  glad  to  say  something  to  every  boy  in  the  State  to 
cause  him  to  make  the  best  of  himself.  Girls,  too,  should  be  stirred  up  to 
greater  efforts  to  mental  cultivation.— J.  R.  Denton,  Dysartville. 


Compulsory  Education  Necessary. — I  am  at  a  loss  to  make  any  suggestion 
relative  to  the  needs  of  tbe  wage-earners,  as  our  lands  produce  so  little  per 
acre  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  the  various  things  produced  by  the  farmers 
in  this  country.  The  farmers  can't  afford  to  pay  high  wages  for  labor  unless 
we  could  produce  more  to  the  acre  and  get  more  for  what  we  do  make.  In  re- 
gard to  compulsory  education,  I  believe  it  will  have  to  come  in  order  to  reach 
the  very  poor  class  of  our  white  children.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  are 
so  poor  they  can't  buy  the  clothes  and  books  necessary  for  their  children  to 
have  to  go  to  school,  and  they  do  not  want  their  children  to  go  clad  worse 
than  other  children,  and  so  they  thus  allow  them  to  grow  up  totally  ignorant. 
If  we  had  a  compulsory  school  law  passed  that  would  require  every  child  to 
be  in  school  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  and  that  time  to  be  at  the  time 
the  parents  can  best  do  without  their  children  at  home,  it  would  be  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  intelligence  of  our  people.  But  to  pass  a  compulsory  school 
law  might  require  an  appropriation  of  some  money  to  go  with  it  so  as  not  to 
work  too  great  a  hardship  on  some  extremely  poor  and  destitute  families.  To 
punish  a  man  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  failing  to  do  that  which  a  law  would 
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require  of  him  to  do  when  he  or  she,  as  the  case  might  be,  are  totally  unable 
to  do  it,  would  be  rather  hard.  Though  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  a  great 
many  families  in  the  State  to  help.  But  the  people  as  a  whole,  with  the  few 
extreme  cases  mentioned,  I  think,  would  go  about  preparing  their  children 
with  clothes  and  books  and  have  them  ready  for  school  when  the  time  came. — 
A.  E.  Bettis,  Earl. 


Parents  Opposed  to  Education. — I  believe  that  the  children  should  be  sent 
to  school  by  some  means.  There  are  some  willing  to  go  when  there  is  an  op- 
portunity; it  is  the  old  people  who  don't  like  education,  as  a  general  thing, 
and  don't  want  it  for  the  children.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
can  have  more  and  better  schools,  as  I  know  it  makes  better  citizens  and  bet- 
ter wage-earners. — Charles  L.  Mann,  East  Lake. 


Opposed  to  School  System. — So  long  as  the  Legislature  continues  to  invade 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  appoint  the  County  Boards  of  Education  as  re- 
wards to  political  heelers,  without  regard  to  qualification  or  the  needs  of  our 
public  school  system,  that  long  am  I  opposed  to  a  compulsory  education.  We 
are  a  much  abused  people.  One  of  our  members  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation can  not,  I  am  reliably  informed,  either  read  or  write,  and  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  called  upon  to  direct  the  educational  movement  in  our  county 
could  the  proper  persons  dictate  the  board.  Two  years  ago  the  Legislature 
made  these  appointments,  and  provided  for  the  election  of  their  successors; 
the  last  session  usurped  the  power  and  again  named  the  same  board  for 
another  term  of  two  years,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  next  sitting 
will  duplicate  the  action  of  the  latter.  Our  public  schools  are  in  a  chaotic 
state,  and  will  continue  in  that  state  until  there  can  be  a  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  chosen,  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  teachers  and 
the  ability  and  natural  make-up  about  him  to  infuse  life  into  our  public 
schools.  At  present  they  are  a  dead-letter,  and  our  county  is  overrun  with  in- 
competent teachers,  who  have  bid  salaries  down  to  such  an  insignificant  figure 
that  good,  first-class  teachers  leave  the  county  for  employment.  Imagine,  if 
you  please,  teachers  holding  three-year  normal  certificates  teaching  for  fifteen 
dollars  per  month,  and  you  can  form  some  idea  of  our  condition,  and  at  the 
same  time  picture,  mentally,  the  chaotic  state  in  which  we  unhappily  find  our- 
selves educationally.  Until  present  ills  are  corrected,  I  oppose  compulsory 
education. — John  T.  Wike,  East  LaPorte. 


Labor  Scarce — Compulsory  Education. — So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
general  increase  in  price  of  land,  except  near  the  town  of  Elizabeth  City. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  town  is  growing  rapidly.  Labor  is  scarce. 
Most  all  the  negroes  are  trying  to  get  to  town  so  that  they  may  work  in  the 
lumber  mills  and  at  the  railroad  depot.  Good  men  can  get  steady  employment 
all  the  year  at  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  per  month,  or  if  they  will  only  work 
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through  the  crop  season,  can  get  $12.50  to  $15.00  per  month  and  board.  Women 
are  hardly  ever  employed,  except  by  the  day,  and  this  only  during  the  busiest 
part  of  the  season.  Children  are  usually  employed  at  odd  jobs,  such  as  pick- 
ing berries,  potatoes,  etc.  The  educational  condition  of  the  working  people  at 
present  is  very  poor,  but  I  think  is  improving.  I  think  our  children  should  go 
to  school,  and  if  the  parents  will  not  send  them  they  should  be  compelled  to 
do  so. — W.  F.  Pritciiard,  Elizabeth  City. 


Opposes  Compulsory  Education. — Compulsory  school  law,  I  do  not  favor  it. 
Too  many  poor  people.  Some  of  our  best  men  can  neither  read  nor  write; 
started  in  life  without  anything,  in  all  probability  if  there  had  been  compul- 
sory school  law  and  their  parents  had  been  forced  to  give  them  an  education, 
they  might  have  sought  jobs  in  some  city  or  town  and  been  perfect  dwarfs  in- 
stead of  hard-fisted  yeomen.  Education  is  good,  we  can't  get  along  without  it, 
but  let  the  people  choose.  Don't  try  to  force  them  to  do  that  they  can't  do. — 
L.  N.  York,  Elk  Creek. 


Compulsory  Education  Will  Come. — My  opinion  is  that  compulsory  educa- 
tion will  come.  Begin  with  it  from  the  ages  of  eight  to  ten  for  three  months 
in  the  year,  then  up  on  the  age  and  make  the  time  longer.  I  know  this  is  not 
very  popular,  but  it  is  the  best  for  our  people. — G.  B.  Pruett,  Ellenboro. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  think  that  compulsory  education  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  if  once  they  get  into  its  merits. 
There  has  always  been  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  in 
this  State  who  do  not  attend  the  free  schools,  or  any  other  school,  only  a  few 
days  in  each  school  term.  Since  the  election  in  August,  1900,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent, the  school  attendance  has  been  increased  about  thirty  per  cent  over 
former  years,  that  is,  up  to  the  present  time.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  heads 
of  families  have  but  little  book  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  do  not  see  the  great 
need  of  their  children  being  educated,  but  if  it  was  pushed  on  them  and  let 
the  children  get  a  start  in  that  direction  they  doubtless  would  keep  it  up,  and 
the  future  generation  would  be  greatly  benefited.  There  are  a  great  many 
parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  here  in  our  county,  there- 
fore, I  am  in  favor  of  legislation  that  will  compel  them  to  send  their  children 
to  school. — L.  P.  Gibson,  Elmore. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  compulsory  education  would  be  necessary. 
— Y.  R.  Porter,  Emerson. 


s  Conditions  Good — What  the  Negro  Needs. — The   condition   of  our  wage- 
earners  will  compare  favorably  with  any  agricultural  country.     When  the 
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crops  fail  they  take  to  the  water  like  ducks.  They  are  well  fed  and  well 
clothed,  and  on  Sunday  most  of  the  men  and  their  families  look  like  people  of 
means,  but  very  few  of  them  get  ahead  any.  What  the  colored  laborers  need 
most  is  educated  and  honest  preachers,  and  educated,  honest  and  unprejudiced 
school  teachers.  Their  children  need  honesty  and  good  manners  instilled  into 
them,  and  to  be  taught  that  the  political  salvation  of  this  country  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  the  colored  man. — Israel  B.  Watson,  Engelhard. 


Compulsory  Education  Unnecessary. — It  will  cost  more  to  raise  cotton  this 
year  than  usual  owing  to  excessive  rains.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I 
would  say  I  do  not  think  it  would  benefit  the  negro,  and  the  whites  will  gen- 
erally avail  themselves  of  the  present  system. — J.  M.  Dennis,  Enno. 


Need  Better  Homes — Compulsory  Education. — My  opinion  is  that  wage- 
earners  who  work  on  the  farm  (families)  need  better  dwellings.  I  think  that 
would  benefit  them  some.  Some  have  no  homes  of  their  own  and  live  in  other 
people's  huts,  where  it  is  not  fit  for  a  human  being  to  live  in.  I  do  think  they 
need  enlightening,  as  most  of  them  are  ignorant,  and  if  they  were  educated 
some  it  would  make  them  better  wage-earners,  and  do  better  work  and  have 
better  judgment  to  do  farm  labor,  and  consequently  they  woull  receive  higher 
wages.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  am  in  favor  of  that,  and  think  it  very 
much  needed,  for  some  parents  do  not  take  any  interest  at  all  in  education,  and 
do  not  send  their  children  to  school  any  at  all,  and  children  with  such  parents 
have  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  on  account  of  sorry  and  ignorant  parents.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  children  who  have  such  parents  if  they  could  be  taken 
away  from  them,  for  they  are  not  fit  to  raise  them.  Our  orphan  children  fare 
much  better  than  children  with  such  parents,  as  the  orphans  are  being  edu- 
cated, and  children  with  parents  who  do  not  send  them  to  school  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  such  people  are  not  doing  anything 
for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  make 
the  children  go  to  school  at  least  three  months  in  a  year,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  get  along  without  education. — E.  S.  Craver,  Enterprise. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  if  we  had  educated  labor  it  would  be  better 
for  farmers.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it  for 
whites.  First,  because  there  are  lots  of  white  children  from  twelve  to  twenty 
who  can't  read,  and  their  parents  don't  take  any  interest  in  education.  If  we 
could  fix  it  so  the  taxes  paid  by  whites  could  go  directly  to  the  whites  we 
would  soon  have  an  educated  people.  I  am  opposed  to  paying  taxes  to  educate 
negro  children;  educate  white  children  and  State  and  nation  will  take  care  of 
themselves. — W.  W.  Rosser.  Essex. 
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Demand  for  Labor — Labor  Unreliable — Compulsory  Education. — There  is 
such  demand  for  lumber  and  factory  hands,  miners,  etc.,  that  no  able-bodied 
man  need  be  out  of  employment  at  fair  wages.  Positions  of  trust  are  to  be 
filled  and  they  can  be  reached  by  men  of  grit  and  determination.  A  great 
uumber  of  boys  and  young  men,  and  even  men  with  families,  do  not  work,  I 
will  say,  one-half  their  time.  It  seems  like  they  have  lost  all  their  energy  (if 
they  ever  had  any ) .  It  seems  to  me  that  a  compulsory  labor  law  would  work 
well.  There  are  so  many  good-for-nothing  kind  of  fellows  that  the  State 
ought  to  have  some  place  to  give  them  employment  at  fair  wages.  Say  the 
cultivation  of  corn  or  cotton,  or  both,  and  turn  the  proceeds  of  such  labor  into 
the  State  treasury  as  free  school  funds.  I  think  if  we  had  the  compulsory 
school  law  in  this  State,  in  a  very  few  years  times  would  be  better,  and  our' 
young  men  would  take  courage  and  look  up  and  go  forward  and  be  a  blessing 
to  the  community  in  which  they  live.  The  majority  of  our  people  will  not  be 
educated  until  we  have  the  compulsory  school  law. — J.  E.  Jimeson,  Estatoe. 


Compulsory  Education  Not  Good  for  Mountain  Country. — I  do  not  think  a 
compulsory  school  law  would  be  a  good  law,  for  the  people  in  this  mountain 
country  send  their  children  all  they  can.  As  a  general  thing  they  all  need 
their  help.  There  is  no  employment  for  children  only  to  help  their  parents 
make  a  support  for  them;  they  go  to  school  all  they  can  be  spared  out  of  their 
crops.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  law  where  children  are  employed  in  cotton 
mills.  There  is  no  employment  to  keep  children  confined  here.  I  think  both 
white  and  colored  are  doing  all  they  can  in  the  way  of  getting  an  education  in 
this  country. — N.  H.  Parrish.  Etna. 


Amendment  a  Goon  Thing. — My  opinion  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment, 
requiring  voters  coming  of  age  after  1908  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  is,  that 
it  will  cause  some  white  people  to  have  education  where  they  would  not. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing. — J.  T.  Barnhill,  Everett s. 


Tax  Dogs — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  a  compulsory  school  law,  and  a 
law  to  tax  every  dog  in  the  State  at  least  two  dollars,  or  three  dollars,  would 
be  the  dawn,  or  beginning,  for  elevating  or  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
souls  of  the  poor  children  in  North  Carolina.  A  compulsory  school  law  is  the 
only  way  to  get  thousands  of  the  poor  laboring  children  in  the  school-room,  for 
the  parents  will  not  send  them  unless  they  are  forced  by  law  to  do  it.  Edu- 
cate a  boy  or  girl,  and,  of  course,  his  condition  is  one  hundred  per  cent  better 
for  making  a  living,  and  in  some  cases  one  thousand  per  cent  better.  There 
are  thousands  of  worthless  dogs  to-day  lying  around  the  yards  and  doors  and 
under  the  log  cabin  of  thousands  of  negroes  and  poor  white  men,  eating  bread 
that  their  children  need,  and  if  the  children  don't  need  the  bread  it  would  pay 
them  to  give  it  to  a  sow  and  pigs.     I  have  a  negro  living  on  my  farm  that  has 
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three  head  of  dogs  this  year,  and  I  have  known  times  that  the  children  needed 
the  bread  that  those  dogs  ate,  besides  the  expense.  Some  lose  one-sixth  of 
their  time  hunting  and  roving  the  woods  and  swamps,  hunting  and  catching 
nothing  most  of  the  time.  We  need  a  Legislature  of  men  with  backbone 
enough  to  tax  every  dog  in  the  State  and  to  make  a  law  compelling  every  child 
in  the  State  to  be  sent  to  school  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  except 
when  providentially  hindered. — A.  M.  Benton.  Evergreen. 


Compulsory  Education. — We  favor  the  compulsory  school  law,  and  think  it 
best  to  have  it  as  early  as  possible. — J.  W.  King,  Excelsior. 


Labor  Unreliable — Compulsory  Education. — What  we  need  most  to  become 
successful  farmers  is  labor  that  the  landlords  can  depend  upon.  There  is 
plenty  of  labor  in  the  county,  but  it  is  not  reliable.  There  are  very  few 
negroes  on  the  farm;  most  of  them  are  in  the  towns  and  factories.  The  tenant 
system,  in  many  respects,  is  a  failure.  My  opinion  is  that  farms  are  too  large. 
If  our  farms  were  smaller  and  better  cultivated  we  would  greatly  increase  the 
yield.  As  to  the  needs  of  wage-earners:  Education,  character  and  more  re- 
liability, and  they  should  take  more  interest  in  their  employer's  affairs,  then 
they  will  receive  better  wages  and  better  treatment.  I  am  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory education.  I  favor  a  provision  in  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  those  in 
extreme  poverty,  or  physically  unable  to  attend  school.  I  was  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  because  of  the  educational  clause.  A 
great  many  bright  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  because  their 
parents  will  not  send  them  to  school.  If  our  children  had  even  a  common 
school  education  they  would  make  better  citizens  in  every  avocation  of  life 
and  would  be  much  better  prepared  for  service  in  the  Master's  kingdom. — 
J.  W.  Bowers,  Fair  Grove. 


Labor  no  Good — Compulsory  Education.— As  regards  labor,  it  is  no  good, 
gets  more  worthless  every  year.  As  soon  as  all  the  old  negroes  pass  away 
there  will  surely  have  to  be  compulsion  for  the  negro.  I  can't  say  what  will 
be  best.  Labor  is  no  scarcer  than  two  years  ago,  only  there  is  a  larger  per 
cent  of  negroes,  and  also  whites,  farming  than  two  years  ago.  As  regards  the 
cost  of  tobacco,  I  have  kept  an  itemized  account  of  what  my  tobacco  has  cost 
me  for  two  years,  net,  on  warehouse  floor.  I  find  it  costs  $42.50  per  acre,  from 
four  and  one-half  to  seven  cents  per  pound,  owing  to  pounds  per  acre.  I  can't 
tell  what  would  be  for  the  betterment  of  wage-earners,  unless  there  could  be 
some  method  to  grade  same  as  they  do  in  shops,  pay  a  man  for  what  he  knows 
and  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  business  he  is  employed  in,  and,  as  you  are 
aware,  that  is  difficult  to  get  farmers  to  do,  as  they  have  to  contend  with 
everything  out  of  the  asylum.  I  voted  and  worked  to  carry  the  Amendment 
in  North  Carolina,  and  thought  it  would  stimulate  every  man  to  make  an  effort 
to  give  his  children  the  advantage  of  the  free-school  money,  but  there  is  a 
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class  nothing  short  of  compulsory  law  will  ever  cause  them  to  enlighten  their 
children.  I  speak  for  my  township.  I  listed  taxes,  and  there  were  more 
white  men  who  had  to  make  their  marks  than  negroes  in  Falling  Creek  Town- 
ship, although  I  find  some  parents  sending  their  children  last  fall  and  this 
spring  who  never  sent  before.— I.  T.  Haskins,  Falling  Creel;. 


What  is  Needed. — Theoretically  I  approve  of  compulsory  education,  practi- 
cally I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work.  Do  our  people  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  value  of  education  to  make  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  possible?  Until 
we  learn  to  obey  the  laws  we  have — I  mean  the  educated  people — we  had  bet- 
ter go  slow  in  radical  changes  in  our  laws.  The  people  do  not  believe  that 
the  Amendment  will  ever  be  enforced.  We  need  education  along  the  line  of 
political  honesty.  Fair  and  honest  elections — the  rights  of  man,  etc. — that  all 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  are  not  in  one  party,  or  in  one  set  of  ideas.  In  fact,  we 
need  to  be  free  again,  or  we  do  not  need  much  education.  Slaves  need  very 
little  education;  it  makes  them  restless,  and  the  number  of  "red-shirters"  will 
have  to  be  increased  in  order  to  keep  one  regime  in  power,  etc.  I  think  minor 
children  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  attend  school.  Why  not  begin  with 
them  and  see  how  it  works?  If  you  bend  all  your  energies  in  this  direction, 
probably  the  next  Legislature  will  pass  the  law,  but  you  will  get  no  general 
compulsory  law  for  a  long  time  to  come — mark  my  prediction.  I  am  guard- 
ian for  two  or  three  sets  of  minors,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  get  them  to 
attend  the  public  schools  with  but  little  effect.  Please  think  over  this  phase 
of  the  question.  Candidly  I  do  not  believe  your  Bureau  will  be  of  much  bene- 
fit to  the  farm  wage-workers,  unless  you  start  a  propaganda  for  better  and 
more  commodious  houses  for  them.  They  really  are  entitled  to  them,  and 
could  get  them  if  demanded  by  themselves.  The  factory  operatives  need  a 
law,  but  the  agricultural  operatives  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  The  demand 
is  greater  than  the  supply,  therefore,  they  can  not  be  oppressed  systematically, 
at  least  individually. — A.  J.  Move,  Farmville. 


Compulsory  Education — Need  System. — I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  com- 
pulsory school  law,  especially  for  the  whites.  The  negro  will  go  to  school  if 
there  is  a  ghost  of  a  chance,  while  there  are  a  great  many  white  children  who 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  ambition  in  that  line  at  all.  1  do  hope  the  next  Leg- 
islature will  give  us  such  a  law.  There  is  one  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make 
in  regard  to  the  wage-earner,  and  that  is  system  and  thoroughness.  A  great 
majority  of  them,  both  white  and  black,  when  doing  work  by  the  day,  do  not 
care  what  time  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  business — five,  ten,  twenty  minutes, 
or  even  an  hour  late,  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  to  them  at  all,  but 
when  the  amount  of  lost  time  is  deducted  from  their  pay  at  the  end  of  the 
week  they  seem  to  think  they  have  been  treated  badly.  I  am  trying  to  get  my 
men  more  systematic  in  their  habits  by  charging  them  for  all  lost  time  and 
paying  them  for  every  minute  they  make  extra. — S.  H.  Strange,  Fayetteville. 
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Provision  for  the  Poor.— I  think  if  the  compulsory  school  law  is  enforced 
there  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  in  case  they  are  too  poor  to  buy  books 
or  decent  clothing,  to  help  them  in  case  they  can  show  that  they  are  in  ex- 
treme need  before  they  can  attend  school. — T.  S.  Maxwell,  Fig. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education.- — I  favor  compulsory  education  because  that 
is  the  only  way  to  reach  the  masses,  there  being  so  many  who  will  not  send 
their  children  to  school  unless  forced  to  do  so,  and  because  it  makes  a  boy  or 
girl  a  better  man  or  woman,  more  useful  and  happier;  to  sum  it  in  a  few 
words,  better  all  the  way  round. — J.  A.  Holloway.  Fi.-hdam 


Must  Have  Compulsory  Education. — The  citizens  of  Henderson  County  and 
throughout  Western  North  Carolina  are  more  interested  in  education  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  than  ever  before,  but  public 
education  has  been  improving  in  my  county  for  several  years.  We  need  com- 
pulsory school  law  here,  and  it  is  the  only  «remedy  for  the  rising  generation. 
While  the  parents  are  interested  to  a  certain  extent,  they  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  as  they  should.  We  have  a  number  of  children  here  who  do 
not  attend  school  at  all,  others  who  attend  something  like  half  the  term,  and 
still  another  class  who  attend  only  a  few  days  during  the  entire  term.  I  have 
visited  public  schools  in  this  vicinity  and  found  the  attendance  as  low  as  five. 
I  have  talked  and  labored  with  these  people  until  I  have  become  thoroughly 
disgusted.  We  need  and  must  have  compulsory  education,  as  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  way  of  saving  the  people. — E.  L.  Osteen,  Flat  Rock. 


Compulsory  School  Law  Needed. — My  views  on  compulsory  education  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  and  before  are:  There  is  no 
use  in  talking  about  educating  the  working  class  unless  there  is  a  compulsory 
law  to  make  the  parents  send  their  children  to  school,  for  they  will  not  do  it, 
not  one  out  of  every  ten.  The  time  will  come  when  the  poor  white  boys  will 
not  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  a  hundred  years,  instead  of  eight  years,  so 
the  sooner  the  compulsory  law  comes  the  better,  is  my  view  on  it. — W.  J. 
Baldwin,  Fletcher. 


-'Half  Crop — Help  Scarce. — We  need  more  schools;  all  the  people  are  lack- 
ing in  education.  Our  crops  are  cut  off  half  by  tides,  heavy  rains  and  a  storm 
for  the  last  three  days.  We  will  not  be  able  to  get  over  one-half  a  crop  this 
year.  The  lumber  business  is  employing  all  the  working  hands  at  this  time 
and  place.  They  pay  one  dollar  per  day,  making  farm  hands  very  scarce. — 
J.  B.  Combs,  Fort  Landing. 
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Favors  Compulsory  Education.— I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  compulsory 
education  under  provisions 'not  too  harsh.  The  Constitutional  Amendment, 
with  the  discussions  upon  it,  has,  to  some  extent,  paved  the  way  for  it.— W.  N. 
Allman,  Franklin. 


Compulsory  School  Law.— In  regard  to  the  wage-earners  of  Macon  County, 
better  education,  moral  and  religious,  would  help  the  farmers  more  than  any- 
thing except  a  compulsory  school  law.  We  have  from  three  to  six  months'  free 
school  every  year,  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  scholars  go,  but  we  have 
to  pay  the  tax  for  them,  whether  they  go  or  not.  They  ought  to  go,  or  we  not 
have  to  pay  taxes  for  no  good. — Jack  Beery,  Franklin. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education  .—The  reason  the  farmer  doesn't  improve 
any  faster  is  that  grain  is  low  and  labor  high,  and  he  has  to  pay  for  what  he 
consumes,  as  everything  has  gone  into  trusts.  I  favor  compulsory  education. 
The  uneducated  are  far  behind  the  times  and  have  nothing  elevating  to  em- 
ploy their  minds,  and  consequently  they  seek  a  low  level. — A.  Spaugh,  Fried- 
berg. 


Need  Compulsory  Education.  Good  Roads  and  Good  Bridges.— Three  things 
most  needed,  compulsory  education  and  good  roads  and  bridges.  The  two  latter 
we  shall  have  in  the  near  future,  as  our  County  Commissioners  had  the  man- 
hood to  adopt  the  Mecklenburg  Road  Law,  and  should  have  added  county  road 
surveyor  or  civil  engineer.  The  south  side  of  this  county  is  included  in  stock 
law  boundary  and  balance  clamoring  to  be.— Arthur  D.  Cowles,  Gap  Creek. 


Compulsory  Education  a  Blessing  to  Whites. — I  will  give  my  views  on  a 
compulsory  school  law.  It  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  white  people,  but  a  curse 
to  the  negro.  A  good  common  schooling  for  a  white  man  gives  him  thought 
and  intelligence  with  more  thrift,  but  the  negro  it  makes  more  boisterous, 
gives  him  less  common  sense,  more  saucy  and  lazy. — C.  P.  Powell,  Garner. 


Need  Compulsory  School  Law  and  Protection. — Compulsory  school  law  I  do 
strongly  favor.  We  need  education.  The  laboring  masses  are  neglected  to  a 
great  extent.  More  intelligence  will  build  up  the  Church,  State  and  home 
circle.  The  farming  and  laboring  classes  need  more  protection  in  State  and 
nation  and  less  combines  and  trusts,  then  America  as  a  nation  will  shine 
brighter. — D.  D.  Gibson,  Gibson. 


Wages  High— Compulsory  School  Law.— Wages  are  higher  this  year  than 
they  have  been  in  my  recollection.  People  work  better  this  year  than  they 
have  for  many.  Wages  are  higher.  They  go  from  one  to  five  miles  to  do  a  day's 
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work,  but  work  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  in  tobacco.  We  need  a  compul- 
sory school  law,  and  nothing  will  bring  it  about  but  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, and  if  we  only  could  have  had  it  twenty  years  ago. — J.  P.  Chambler, 
Glover. 


/  Abolish  Whiskey. — The  greatest  blessing  to  a  good  number  of  the  wage- 
earners  would  be  to  put  liquor  out  of  their  reach.  Their  wages  are  sufficient 
for  a  living,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  goes  for  liquor,  while  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren suffer  for  the  necessities  of  life,  barely  fed  and  half  clothed.  So  long  as 
this  remains  all  talk  of  learning  them  to  read  and  write  is  out  of  the  question. 
— J.  G.  Pulton,  Goodwill. 


Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — I  have  been  very  much  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory school  law.  There  are  people  in  this  county  who  will  not  school  their 
children.  They  will  not  send  them  to  school  if  the  school-house  is  in  fifty 
yards  of  their  homes,  and  even  try  to  make  sport  of  those  who  do  try  to  edu- 
cate their  children,  as  some  did  me  when  I  was  trying  to  educate  my  children. 
All  children  should  be  made  to  go  to  school,  at  least  until  they  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  them,  for  it  is  not  the 
children's  fault  that  they  do  not  go.  With  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  I  was  much  in  favor  of,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  children 
should  be  able  to  read  and  write. — William  C.  Ray,  Grange. 


Compulsory  School  Law  the  Sole  Remedy. — As  to  my  views  regarding  com- 
pulsory education,  I  feel  ihat  such  a  law  is  a  necessity,  born  of  an  educational 
status  that  is  extremely  humiliating  to  persons  desiring  to  see  the  Old  North 
State  go  forward  and  take  rank  with  the  more  progressive  States.  We  can  no 
longer  plead  poverty  or  excuse  such  conditions  on  account  of  the  civil  war,  as 
we  are  fairly  prosperous,  and  the  war  has  been  over  for  more  than  a  third  of 
a  century.  We  must  now  either  reduce  the  illiteracy  or  confess  that  nature 
has  placed  on  us  limitations  beyond  which  others  may  go.  No  one  will  make 
the  admission,  therefore  we  must  look  for  some  means  by  which  we  can  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  this  perplexing  condition,  and  the  surest  and  easiest 
way,  so  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  first  establish  good  free  schools,  and  then  com- 
pel attendance.  A  compulsory  school  law  would,  no  doubt,  work  hardships 
on  a  great  many  parents,  but  nothing  commensurate  with  the  injustice  being 
done  to  children  by  allowing  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  crime,  with  all 
the  attending  circumstances  in  view,  and  especially  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. I  feel  that  such  a,  law  is  not  only  our  sole  remedy,  but  that  its  passage 
is  obligatory. — S.  G.  Parsons,  Grassy  Creek. 


Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — I  favor  compulsory  education  from  sev- 
eral different  standpoints.  First,  because  the  uneducated  parents  are  not 
awake  to  the  importance  of  an  education.     Many  of  them  will  refuse  to  give 
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the  child  the  necessary  time  for  school.  While  I  believe  that  we  should  have 
an  educational  qualification  law  to  govern  voters,  I  believe  it  is  more  highl3 
mportant  that  we  have  a  better  educated  class  of  farmers  and  stockmen. 
How  few  of  our  stock-raisers  know  anything  of  the  "relative  value  of  food- 
stuff" for  live  stock  or  of  that  which  goes  to  make  muscle,  bone  or  fat,  or 
how  to  make  up  a  "balanced  ration"  for  growing  stock,  etc.,  winch  is  all  im- 
portant to  insure  success.  I  think,  too,  farmers  should  know  how  to  select 
fertilizers  suited  to  the  various  soils  and  the  different  crops,  winch  might  be 
taught  to  the  rising  generation  in  our  free  schools  to  some  degree  at  least.- 
W.  C.  Gbeer,  Grassy  Creek. 


Need  Comp.i.soky  School  Law.-Ih  regard  to  compulsory  school  law  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen,  as  the  people  would  then 
be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  least  so  many  months  a  year 
instead  of  working  the  fingers  off  them  and  allowing  them  to  grow  up  without 
being  able  to  tell  one  figure  or  letter  from  another.-ALSTON  Grimes.  Grimes- 


land. 


Compulsory  School  Law  IMPRACTICAL.-Our  people  are  not  ready  for  a  com- 
pulsory school  law.     While  I  believe  as  much  as  anyone  in  the  necessity  of 
education,  I  know  of  many  families  to  enforce  it  would  be  to  deprive  them  of 
their  onlv  source  of  actual  necessities.     I  can  locate  within  two  miles  of  me 
four  families,  to  force  their  children  to  go  to  school  from  six  to  eighteen, 
from   March  to  August,  would   deprive  them   of   food.     It  is  not  practical. 
Take  a  poor  man  with  eight  or  ten  children,  ranging  from  a  baby  to  eighteen 
vears    the  mother  has  her  hands  full  to  wash  and  cook  for  them,  say  four 
of  them  are  too  young,  four  are  the  right  age.  the  father  has  a  crop  and  Ins 
only  help  is  his  children;  what  becomes  of  his  crop  if  you  force  them  to  go 
during  crop  season,  and  if  it  is  a  cotton  crop  what  becomes  of  it  when  hous- 
ing season  comes  if  you  force  his  children  from  him.     The  man  who  advocates 
it   knows   nothing   of   the    actual    condition    of   thousands   of    poor    families 
throughout  the  State.     This  is  the  case  with  white  people;   as  to  the  negro 
my  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  more  education  you  give  them  the 
less  valuable  they  are  as  laborers.     Whenever  you  find  one  who  can  take  any- 
thing like  a  fair  education,  you  find  a  negro  who  will  never  do  any  work,  he 
immediately  becomes  a  preacher  or  teacher.     We  have  a  great  many  poli- 
ticians throughout  the  State  who  think  it  the  popular  thing  to  educate  the 
negro    and  thev  advocate  it;   the  only  harm  I  can  wish  them  is  that  they 
might  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah  and  have  to  teach  a  negro  school  the 
balance  of  their  lives.     The  politics  of  the  State  would  be  improved  by  their 
absence.    If  the  law  was  passed  it  could  not  be  enforced.    There  is  hardly  a  county 
in  the  State  but  what  has  one  hundred  or  more  of  families  (white)  that  aie 
situated  as  I  have  before  stated.     Make  it  a  misdemeanor,  issue  a  warrant 
for  the  parent,  fine  him  a  penny  and  cost  for  not  sending  his  children  to 
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school,  when  to  do  so  meant  to  lose  his  crop  and  this  meant  starvation  fo> 
the  mother  and  younger  children.  No  law  can  be  enforced  that  is  so  imprac- 
ticable. It  could  be  made  to  apply  to  those  who  are  able,  but  could  not  be 
general. — J.  J.  Laughingholse.  Grimesland. 


Education  Does  Not  Improve  the  Negro. — Farm  laborers  in  this  section 
are  mostly  negroes,  and  observation  has  been  that  being  educated  don't  im- 
prove them  as  farm  laborers,  nor  does  it  make  them  more  reliable.  The 
tendency  is  to  rent  farms  or  work  on  shares  and  mortgage  their  crop,  or  have 
the  landlord  furnish  them  more  than  their  share  of  the  crop  will  sell  for. — 
E.  W.  Murrill,  Gum  Branch. 


Compulsory  Education  Right. — Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  requiring  all  voters  coming  of  age  after  1908  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution,  compulsory  education,  in  my  hon- 
est opinion,  is  right.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  one  voting  for  something  that  he 
knows  nothing  about.  That  class  of  people  are  the  floating  voters  in  North 
Carolina.  If  there  can  be  anything  brought  about  that  can  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  this  county  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  for  I  am  in  favor  of  anything  that  is 
to  the  interest  of  this  county,  if  we  were  to  have  a  compulsory  school  law 
I  think  it  should  be  limited  to  about  four  months  in  a  year,  for  that  is  about 
as  long  as  the  farming  class  of  people  can  send  their  children,  for  they  have 
got  to  work  to  make  their  support  by  their  labor,  for  the  finance  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  limited  to  a  great  extent,  and  they  can  not  prepare  their 
children  as  they  should  be  in  the  winter  to  attend  school.  This  is  about  the 
way  it  stands  in  this  part  of  the  country. — G.  U.  Cook.  Gicyn. 


Need  White  Laiior  and  Compulsory  Educatiox. — In  my  opinion  North 
Carolina  needs  more  laborers  as  well  as  capitalists.  In  this  section  labor  is 
scarce  and  unreliable.  Good  white  emigrants  would  be  treated  well,  receive 
good  wages  and  have  good  health,  and  receive  the  best  of  treatment.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  we  must  have  better  schools 
and  longer  terms,  but  compulsory  education  would  be  better.  North  Caro- 
lina is  waking  up  and  will  come  to  the  front,  and  won't  be  long  about  it. — 
C.  A.  Hall.  Hall's  Ferry. 


y  Work  Regular  and  Economize. — I  can  see  nothing  to  benefit  the  wage-earn- 
ers unless  they  can  be  taught  to  work  more  regular  and  be  economical  in 
their  ways  of  living.  Wage-earners  on  the  farm  average  about  three  days 
in  the  week.  The  colored  women  do  very  little  work  at  all,  especially  thos-j 
who  are  married,  and  the  children  are  poor  laborers. — S.  O.  Middleton,  Halls- 
ville. 
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'Poor  Land — Better  Schools. — In  the  town  of  Hamlet  property  has  increased 
in  value  very  rapidly  in  the  past  two  years  by  reason  of  increased  railroad 
work  and  shops  and  manufacturing  plants,  such  as  ice  factory,  planing  mills 
and  gas  plant;  but  we  have  a  very  poor  sandhill  country  and  farming  interests 
have  not  improved.  There  is  a  bad  outlook  for  crops  this  year.  We  need  bet- 
ter schools,  both  in  town  and  country. — N.  D.  McDonald.  Hamlet. 


Advocates  Compulsory  Education. — I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of 
compulsory  education,  and  think  it  will  be  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  when  we  get  it.  both  morally  and  financially.  I  think  the  people  are 
responsible  for  the  ignorance  of  our  State,  in  part.  Although  they  make  lib- 
eral appropriations,  the  masses  do  not  reap  the  benefits  thereof,  and  they  go 
to  the  rich.  I  am  more  impressed  with  the  public  school  law  than  all  North 
Carolina  has  done  for  years.  I  would  like  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  people  could  read  and  write  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  or  Union.  Then,  Brother  Varner,  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  ask  for  their 
suffrage  for  any  office  I  might  want,  would  you?  Then  our  Old  North  State 
would  invent  and  run  machinery  that  would  increase  our  wealth  to  that  of 
New  York  or  Massachusetts.  The  laboring  class  of  people  need  more  bosses 
and  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages,  and  they  are  happy,  but  there  are  some 
who  have  no  capital  and  will  not  work.  I  think  we  need  some  legislation  for 
their  relief. — Alfred  S.  Miller,  Hannersville. 


Not  Ready  for  Compulsory  Education — Reduce  Salaries. — In  regard  to  a 
compulsory  school  law,  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  favor  such  a  law  until  our 
people  get  in  better  shape  financially.  Many  of  our  poor  people  will  be  unable 
to  pay  their  taxes  when  due,  much  less  pay  tuition,  buy  books  and  clothes 
suitable  for  winter,  since  the  public  school  term  doesn't  begin  until  November 
1st.  In  regard  to  wage-earners  and  what  would  benefit  them,  would  say,  D 
would  cut  down  the  expenses  of  the  State  by  cutting  the  salaries  of  all  State 
officers,  from  Governor  down  to  Constable;  greatly  decrease  taxation,  pass 
some  good  and  wholesome  laws  inviting  capital  from  other  States,  and  induce 
by  legislation  the  investment  of  capital,  which  we  already  have  in  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  building  railroads,  etc. — G.  H.  Walker.  Barlow. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — Negro  labor  is  not  reliable:  it  will  pay 
provided  you  stay  with  him — there  is  good  work  in  the  negro.  The  figures  I 
give  you  are  as  near  right  as  I  can  come  at;  of  course  there  is  some  land  in 
this  section  where  it  will  not  cost  so  much  to  raise  a  five-bundred-pound  bale 
of  cotton,  but  upon  the  average  it  will  take  three  acres  to  make  it.  Education 
is  not  much  sought  for  by  the  working  class  in  my  section,  therefore  I  favor 
the  compulsory  school  law,  but  some  in  this  section  are  opposed  to  such  a  law. 
I  think  a  compulsory  school  law  would  be  the  best  law  working  people  ever 
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had,  for  two  reasons.  First,  so  many  have  gotten  themselves  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  I  can't  take  the  time  to  send  my  child  now,  but  I  will  after  awhile, 
and  consequently  "after  awhile"  doesn't  come,  and  the  child  goes  on  without  an 
education  until  he  or  she  is  ashamed  of  their  ignorance,  and  then  they  don't 
want  to  go.  Second,  so  many  people  keep  their  children  at  home  because  they 
(the  parents)  don't  like  public  schools. — L.  Y.  Baker,  Hartsville. 


v_  Should  Fulfill  Obligations — Opposed  to  Child  Labor. — Tne  laborers  coulc^ 
be  improved  if  there  could  be  a  contract  gotten  up  to  make  them  carry  out 
their  obligations,  for  the  farmers  could  pay  them  more  wages  if  they  could 
depend  on  them.  We  have  some  people  in  this  county  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  labor  if  it  was  contracted  so  they  could.  As  to  factory  labor- 
ers, I  do  think  there  ought  to  be  some  restrictions  as  to  children  working  in 
mills.  I  do  not  think  that  a  child,  say  seven  years  old,  should  have  to  work 
eleven  hours  in  a  day. — Alex.  Jones,  Hasty. 


Need  Better  Feeling  Between  Employer  and  Employe  - — Compulsory  Edu- 
cation.— To  know  how  to  do  something  well,  and  be  willing  to  do,  is  the  best 
and  only  suggestion  that  I  know  to  offer.  A  better  feeling  between  employer 
and  employe  in  many  cases  would  be  beneficial.  It  is  folly  for  one  class  to 
array  itself  against  the  other.  We  need  both  labor  and  capital  here  in  Clay 
County — the  one  would  not  be  profitable  to  us  without  the  other.  As  to  com- 
pulsory education.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  simply  because  some  parents  are  so 
stupid  they  will  not  send  their  children  to  school  unless  forced  to  do  it.  The 
school  tax  is  forced  out  of  the  property-owners  for  the  purpose  (it  is  said)  to 
put  a  free  school  in  reach  of  every  child,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  every  child  of 
school  age  getting  the  benefit  of  it.  The  way  public  schools  are  now  managed 
it  is  worth  but  little  to  anyone  except  the  teacher,  and  then  the  idea  of  white 
boys  being  disfranchised  in  a  few  years  for  want  of  an  education  makes  me 
feel  like  compelling  them  to  learn  when  they  get  there.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  close  fast  and  securely  and  forever  the  door  to  negro  rule  in  North  Caro- 
lina.— J.  S.  Carter,  Hayesville. 


Stay  on  the  Farm — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  if  the  working  people 
would  quit  running  after  public  works  and  letting  their  lands  grow  up  and  go 
to  waste,  would  clean  them  up  and  improve  them  and  try  to  make  their  sup- 
port for  themselves  and  families,  they,  in  my  opinion,  would  better  themselves 
in  the  next  few  years.  No  man  can  afford  to  let  his  farm  be  idle  and  risk 
public  works  for  his  support.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  think  it  best  for 
the  working  people  to  have  such  a  law  enacted,  say  to  compel  all  children  of 
school  age  to  attend  school  three  or  four  months  in  each  year,  and  if  the  pa- 
rents of  such  children  are  too  poor  and  not  able  to  clothe  and  furnish  books, 
etc.,  make  an  appropriation  to  clothe  and  furnish  books  for  such  children. 
This,  I  think,  would  benefit  the  laboring  class  and  poor  people  of  this  county 
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as  to  education  fully  fifty  per  cent,  and  until  it  is  done  the  public  schools  of 
this  county  will  be  as  heretofore — not  much  benefit  to  school  children.  I  also 
believe  in  good,  competent  teachers,  and  1  think  it  is  due  all  school  children 
to  have  such.  Committeemen  not  obtaining  such  teachers  ought  to  be  made 
responsible  for  the  money  paid  out  to  incompetent  teachers.  I  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  all  school  children  will  have  a  good  common  school  education. — 
W.  T.  Bumgabner,  Hayesville. 


x*  Fewer  and  Better  Laws. — Let's  have  fewer  laws  and  have  them  better  ex- 
ecuted. Abolish  the  homestead  law  and  establish  a  whipping-post.  Limit  the 
profits  of  time  men  to  something  like  a  fair  one.  Intensive  and  not  extensive 
farming.  More  attention  to  our  charitable  institutions.  Some  way  to  collect 
rents  from  tenants. — Owen  Davis,  Henderson. 


Opposed  to  Compulsory  Education  and  Religion.- — I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  compulsory  education  and  religion.  Can't  think  of  anything  that  would  im- 
prove the  condition  of  farm  laborers  in  this  locality.  They  have  plenty  of 
work  to  do;  good,  almost  fabulous,  prices;  have  plenty  of  money,  an  abundance 
of  food  and  clothing;  are  fairly  moral,  and  are  being  educated  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  We  have  a  very  respectable  set. — J.  H.  Parker, 
Hertford. 


Compulsory  Education  Absolutely  Necessary.- — As  you  know,  negro  labor 
is  entirely  relied  on  in  our  section  of  the  State,  and  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any 
remedy  for  its  present  inefficiency.  The  men  work  as  little  as  possible,  and 
the  women  and  children  think  of  nothing  else,  in  the  main,  but  to  dress  and 
while  away  their  time  in  indolence.  Compulsory  education  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary if  the  white  race  would  maintain  the  ascendency  after  1908.  The 
negroes  are  showing  more  interest  in  voluntary  education  than  the  poorer 
class  of  white  people,  and  unless  those  white  people  are  in  some  way  urged  to 
the  front,  the  negroes  will  outstrip  them  in  educational  acquirements,  and  1908 
may  find  the  political  status  of  things  entirely  reversed. — W.  T.  McMullan, 
Hertford. 


Education  Demoralizes  the  Negro. — It  is  hard  for  me  to  suggest  anything 
for  the  betterment  of  the  wage-earner,  except  higher  wages,  which  would  in- 
spire the  white  labor.  But  that  is  not  the  trouble  with  the  negro — content- 
ment seems  to  be  what  he  is  looking  for.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  they  have  been  leaving  the  farms  in  droves  until  labor  is 
very  scarce.  I  do  not  favor  compulsory  education  from  this  fact,  the  white 
man  will  be  sure  to  see  that  his  son  can  read  and  write,  and  I  do  not  care 
whether  the  negro  can  or  not.  Education  is  what  has  demoralized  the  negro, 
and  the  less  he  has,  the  better  laborer  he  is.  Just  as  soon  as  the  negro  can 
read  and  write  he  is  out  for  office  or  school  teaching  and  is  no  more  fit  for  a 
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farm  laborer;  that  sets  the  poor  white  man  on  fire,  which  causes  a  rupture 
among  the  races.  The  negro  laborer,  when  ignorant,  is  the  best  laborer  we 
ever  had,  or  ever  will  have,  and  when  educated  causes  discontent  and  strife 
between  the  races. — J.  L.  Brooks,  Hester's  Store. 


Opposes  Compulsory  Education — Labor  Unreliable. — As  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation, I  do  not  think  it  would  do.  So  far  as  the  common  white  people  are 
concerned  they  take  very  little  interest  in  education,  and  I  have  never  been  in 
favor  of  educating  the  negro.  It  unfits  him  for  farm  labor,  makes  him  worth- 
less and  of  no  account.  I  have  been  farming  all  my  life  and  have  never  seen 
negro  labor  so  sorry.  We  have  fine  crops,  cotton  and  tobacco  in  this  section, 
and  I  can  not  see  how  we  are  to  save  them  with  the  labor  we  have. — George  B. 
Cooper.  Hilliordston. 


Increase  in  Value  of  Lands — Good  Roads — Compulsory  Education. — In  re- 
gard to  the  third  question,  "Is  there  an  increase  in  value  of  land?"  it  has,  for 
this  reason:  The  negroes  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  moving  away  and  the 
land-owners  have  gone  to  raising  grain,  clover  and  grass,  therefore  the  land 
is  in  a  better  condition  for  raising  grain,  and  the  mode  of  living  is  improved. 
The  farmers  have  put  their  attention  to  grain,  clover,  grass  and  vegetables. 
Tobacco  crops  have  been  reduced.  Having  gone  to  using  more  machinery,  they 
can  do  the  work  themselves  with  less  expense,  and  do  it  better.  Another  rea- 
son the  land  has  improved,  we  have  very  good  roads  now  in  Guilford,  being 
worked  by  taxation  and  convict  labor,  and  the  farmers  have  better  ways  to 
market  their  grain,  clover  and  grasses.  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the 
laboring  class  of  people  have  begun  to  see  the  importance  of  an  education  and 
they  have  begun  to  educate,  therefore,  the  morals  have  increased  from  that 
one  standpoint.  The  farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  have  more  money  this  year 
than  usual,  because  they  are  raising  more  grain,  clover,  grass,  and  more  cat- 
tle. I  certainly  favor  an  education  for  the  poor.  Some  of  the  parents  will 
not  let  their  children  go  to  school,  white  people  at  that.  Now,  the  negro  will 
send  his  children,  makes  no  difference  what  comes,  his  children  must  go. 
Now,  if  we  can  have  a  school  law  to  compel  the  parents  to  send  their  children 
we  will  have  a  better  people,  better  farmers,  better  government. — D.  F. 
Busick,  Hillsdale. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — As  to  compulsory  education,  will  say  that 
all  children  should  have  an  opportunity  for  an  education,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  should  have  enough  money  to  run  the  public  schools  in  every  district  at 
least  five  months  in  each  year,  and  I  do  think  we  ought  to  have  compulsory 
education,  say  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  If  compelled  to  go  to  school 
that  long  they  will  learn  the  first  principles  of  an  education  and  see  the  good 
of  it,  and,  in  many  cases,  continue  to  go  to  school.  There  are  many  people 
living  in  rural  districts  who  have  no  education,  and  are  not  interested  in  edu- 
cation as  they  should  be,  and  do  not  send  their  children  to  school.     If  they 
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were- compelled,  they  might  not  approve  it  at  first,  but  finally  would  like  it.  as 
it  would  better  prepare  their  children  for  life  and  make  them  better  citizens, 
and  would  give  them  the  privilege  of  voting  after  1908.— G.  T.  Baker,  Hilltop. 


Compulsory  Education  the  Burning  Need. — Compulsory  school  law  is  the 
burning  need  of  our  county,  and,  I  think,  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  masses. 
I  have  been  teaching  public  schools  for  twelve  years,  and  know  whereof  I 
speak.  There  are  hundreds  of  children  in  Davie  County  who  don't  attend 
school  one  month  in  twelve,  and  quite  a  number  who  never  go  to  school  a 
single  day.  The  Amendment  has  been  no  incentive,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  with 
this  negligent  class.  There  is  nothing  short  of  a  compulsory  law  that  will  fill 
the  bill.  No  use  trying  a  substitute.  The  children  don't  know  their  need  un- 
til it  is  too  late.  Hence  the  great  injustice  to  them.  It  doesn't  look  like  pa- 
rents would  be  so  negligent,  but  it  is  the  truth.  If  you  will  examine  the 
average  attendance  for  North  Carolina  you  will  see  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong.  The  cause  of  the  wrong  is  negligence.  There  will  be  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  young  men  disfranchised  after  1908  if  there  is  not  some- 
thing clone  speedily. — J.  F.  Moore,  Holman. 


Labor  Unreliable — No  Money  in  Cotton. — I  live  in  the  cotton-growing  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  and  negroes  are  the  principal  farm  laborers,  and  they  are 
very  unreliable.  I  think  one  great  cause  of  unreliableness  is  that  our  young 
white  men  leave  the  farms  and  move  to  towns  and  factories.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  farming  can  not  compete  with  other  occupations.  The  laborer,  or 
cropper,  works  all  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  barely  comes  out  even, 
if  he  does  that  well.  Why?  Because  he  has  to  raise  all  cotton  to  meet  his  in- 
debtedness— cotton  that  costs  him  at  least  ten  cents  to  raise,  and  he  has  to 
sell  at  an  average  of  about  seven  cents.  I  am  speaking  of  "the  man  with  the 
hoe."  I  can  not  name  a  single  man  who  works  all  cotton  but  what  sooner  or 
later  goes  to  the  wall,  even  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  Some  estimate  that  they 
can  raise  cotton  at  four  and  five  cents  and  make  money.  (He  does  not  handle 
the  hoe.)  It  is  very  evident  that  the  farmer  has  not  made  any  money  on  cot- 
ton for  several  years  past;  you  can  judge  by  the  way  they  are  leaving  the 
farms  and  moving  to  towns.  If  farm  products  would  bring  a  remunerative 
price  I  think  labor  would  be  more  reliable,  for  the  landlord  could  afford  to  pay 
them  living  prices  for  their  labor,  and  you  would  see  this  immigration  of  our 
young  men  to  town  cease. — James  A.  Wilson,  Hopewell. 


Greatly  Need  Compulsory  Education. — Will  say  in  regard  to  compulsory 
school  law,  that  it  is  greatly  needed  in  the  State,  and  especially  in  this  part  of 
Western  Carolina.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  condition  of  the  people  as  to  morals 
and  religion  will  never  change  until  they  are  educated.  The  people  here  will 
not  send  their  children  to  school,  not  if  they  had  a  first-class  one  going  on  at 
their  very  door.     At  least  three-fourths  of  them  are  this  way.     If  we  had  a 
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compulsory  school  law,  in  a  few  years  our  county  would  be  found  marching 
in  the  line  of  progress,  as  we  should  be  doing  now,  and  nothing  can  ever  put 
us  there  but  a  thorough,  good  education. — W.  M.  Lawsos,  Hot  Springs. 


Conditions   as    They    Aue — Compulsory   Education.- — In   compliance    with 
your  request  I  have  filled  the  within  blank  as  best  I  can.     The  value  of  farm 
land  has  been  greatly  reduced  this  summer.     The  excessive  rains  and  floods 
and  high  water  have  decreased  the  valuation  of  all  farm  land  at  least  ten  per 
cent,  and  in  some  cases  along  watercourses  fifty  per  cent.     The  maintenance 
of  land  is  pretty  well.     Farmers  are  improving  by  sowing  peas  and  fertilizing 
in  other  ways,  so  that  land  produces  better  now  than  twenty  years  ago.     The 
tendency  to  smaller  farms  gives  the  farmer  better  opportunity  to  improve  his 
lands.     I  know  a  farm  that  thirty  years  ago  the  owner  made  one  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat,  five  to  six  hundred  bushels  corn,  eight  hundred  bushels  of 
oats;  the  farm  now  is  divided  into  four  farms,  and  each  are  making  as  much 
as  the  whole  farm  ten  years  ago.     Farmers  have  improved  wonderfully  in 
their  mode  of  living,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  much  less  than  it  was  five  years 
ago.     As  to  negro  labor,  will  say  that  I  know  but  little  about  it.     We  have 
none  in  this  part  of  the  county;  the  negroes  have  left  the  farms  and  gone  to 
public  works.     When  we  tried  them  on  the  farms  they  were  not  reliable.  White 
labor  is  plentiful  and  can  be  gotten  cheap.     We  can  hire  almost  any  farm  work 
done  at  fifty  cents  per  day,  except  harvest,  when  it  is  seventy-five  cents  to  a 
dollar.     Wages  have  increased  the  last  year  about  ten  per  cent.     Cost  of  pro- 
ducing cotten  here  is  about  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  acre.     Cotton  does  not  do 
well  in  this  county.-    Wheat  will  cost  about  thirty  cents  per  bushel  ready  for 
market;  wheat  is  worth  only  ten  cents  now.     Corn  will  cost  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel;    corn  is  scarce  here  now,  and  costs  eighty  cents  per 
bushel.     Oats  will  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  ready  for  market. 
Tobacco  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with,  and  can  not  give  personal  experience. 
A  tobacco  man  tells  me  it  costs  him  fifty  cents  per  pound  to  get  it  ready  for 
market.     The  education  of  the  farmers  is  much  better  than  formerly,  and  is 
on  the  up-grade.     Moral  and  religious  condition  is  much  improved.     Finan- 
cially the  working  people  are  much  embarrassed.     I  do  not  see  how  they  will 
be  able  to  pay  their  taxes  this  year.     And  now  the  compulsory  school  law.     I 
have  favored  this  for  the  last  twenty  years.     I  have  been  a  committeeman  for 
twenty-four  years  in  succession,  and  think  I  know  that  a  compulsory  school 
law  would  be  the  greatest  boon  the  working  people  could  have.     The  only  way 
to  get  people  to  see  their  needs  is  to  educate  them,  and  how  can  we  educate 
them  unless  they  will  send  to  school?    And  to  get  some  to  send  is  impossible, 
as  I  know,  for  I  have  been  trying  this  for  these  many  years.     We  have  a  law 
to  make  us  pay  taxes  to  educate  our  children,  then  why  not  have  a  law  to 
make  us  send  our  children  to  school?     I  have  this  hurled  at  me,  "I  have  no 
education,  and  lived  without  it,  and  my  children  can  do  the  same."     But  this 
is  not  true  at  this  time.     Let  us  have  compulsory  school  law. — W.  H.  H.  Hart- 
ley, Hudson. 
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Opposes  Compulsory  Education — Negroes  and  Poor  White  People  not  Im- 
proving.— As  to  compulsory  school  law,  I  do  not  favor  it,  for  the  people  of  this 
county  who  are  fit  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  politics  of  the  land  are 
educating  their  children,  and  those  who  are  not  interested  enough  about  their 
children  to  send  them  to  school  are  not  fit  to  vote  anyway.  As  to  the  religious 
condition  of  the  working  people,  everybody  works  in  this  county,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  better  class  is  improving,  but  there  is  a  class  here  that  is  not 
good,  and  there  is  no  improvement — that  is  the  negro  and  the  very  poor  white 
people. — John  W.  Brown,  Huntersville. 


Opposes  Compulsory  Education.- — Laborers  now  need  only  to  be  punctual  and 
work;  wages  are  good  and  payable  when  the  work  is  done,  and  sometimes  in 
advance.  I  never  have  favored  a  compulsory  school  law,  and  am  further  from 
it  now  than  ever  before,  as  it  would  lessen  our  supply  of  labor,  which  is  too 
small  now.  But  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  anything  that  will  make  the  white 
boy  learn  to  read.  The  negro  is  going  to  school  just  as  long  as  the  white  man 
allows  himself  taxed  to  educate  him.  This  I  am  opposed  to. — J.  J.  Bryan, 
Institute. 


Education  not  Good  for  the  Negro. — I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  education 
on  account  of  our  population  being  or  having  a  large  per  cent  of  negroes,  and 
being  employed  entirely  in  farm  work,  a  little  learning  unfits  them  for  same. 
Did  I  live  in  the  factory  portion  of  the  State,  I  would  favor  compulsory  educa- 
tion.— John  Calvert,  Jackson. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — There  should  be  indeed  a  compulsory 
school  law.  Of  course  there  should  be  latitude  enough  for  the  officers  execut- 
ing the  same  to  excuse  cases  that  of  necessity  should  be  excused.  The  most 
momentous  questions  of  the  day  are  the  school  and  labor  questions,  and  if 
these  are  not  handled  right,  and  the  rising  generation  is  not  molded  into  good 
citizenship — industrious,  sober,  intelligent,  home  and  country-loving — there 
will  be  great  danger  of  ruin  to  our  great  country. — J.  S.  Ragsdale.  Jamestown. 


Compulsory  Education  Would  Become  Popular.—  My  opinion  is  that  a  com- 
pulsory school  law  would  be  unpopular  with  whites  for  a  short  time,  but  would 
get  popular  in  a  few  years.  Negroes  will  attend  school  with  one-half  a  chance. 
— George  M.  Burrus,  Jamesville. 


Opposed  to  Taxing  the  Whites  to  Educate  the  Negro. — All  we  eastern  peo- 
ple are  opposed  to  our  public  school  system.  We  do  not  favor  the  taxing  the 
whites  to  educate  the  colored,  when  it  makes  them  more  our  enemies  to  do  so. 
We  believe  in  each  race  educating  its  own  people.  This  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  feeling  of  all  the  white  race,  and  it  is  bound  to  become  a  law  as  did 
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the  Constitutional  Amendment.  All  the  white  people  would  favor  public 
schools,  and  would  never  regret  one  cent  of  taxes  they  pay  out  for  same,  if  it 
was  not  for  educating  the  negro  to  make  him  the  more  an  enemy.  We  hope 
to  live  to  see  this  become  a  law. — W.  D.  Mewborx,  Jason. 


Compulsory  Education". — I  honestly  believe  that  compulsory  education  is 
the  only  means  by  which  the  children  in  the  rural  districts  can  ever  be 
reached. — J.  P.  Jenkins,  Jeffreys. 


Not  Ready  for  Compulsory  Education. — It  seems  that  North  Carolina  has 
lost  her  conservatism.  For  the  first  century  of  our  history  our  people  took 
conditions  easily,  and  agriculture  was  practically  our  only  industry.  Within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  become  a  great  manufacturing  Common- 
wealth and  varied  industries  have  developed.  Society  has  been  revolution- 
ized, and  our  people  no  longer  either  think  or  work  as  they  onca  did.  Ex- 
amples of  former  conservatism  and  the  present  lack  of  it  are  seen  in  the  re- 
luctance with  which  North  Carolina  joined  both  the  Union  in  1789  and  the 
Confederacy  in  1861,  and  in  the  number  of  times  we  have  changed  our  State 
politics  within  the  last  decade,  and  the  big  majorities  at  each  change.  As  our 
industries  are  in  a  transitional  condition,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  lower 
forms  of  anarchy  and  socialism  hitherto  unknown  to  us  may  develop.  Strikes 
and  serious  labor  troubles  have  been  brought  home  to  us  recently,  and  in  many 
regards  the  situation  requires  very  skillful  and  careful  management.  North 
Carolina  ought  not  to  do  so  radical  a  thing  as  establish  compulsory  education 
at  present,  and  not  at  all,  unless  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  The  great 
issue  in  the  educational  campaign  recently  inaugurated  is  not  compulsory  at- 
tendance, but  better  schools,  longer  schools,  and  better  teaching  constitute  the 
issue,  and  when  these  are  secured  better  attendance  will  follow.  Under  old 
conditions  in  our  State,  we  believe  that  these  would  bring  about  almost  uni- 
versal attendance.  If,  however,  our  industrial  changes,  particularly  in  our 
manufacturing  districts,  cause  carelessness  and  lack  of  attendance  in  these 
sections,  why  then  some  form  of  mild  compulsion  will  have  to  come.  It  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  compulsory  attendance  under  the  present  inadequate  sys- 
tem. We  sometimes  think  the  steps  recently  taken  by  our  State  are  very 
great,  but  we  should  remember  that  the  beginning  only  has  been  made,  and 
that  our  State  is  still  very  far  behind  many  of  the  newer  and  poorer  States. 
We  should  not  be  satisfied  until  there  is  at  least  eight  or  ten  months  school  by 
a  skillful,  professional  teacher,  within  reach  of  every  child  in  the  State.  Teach- 
ing will  be  a  failure  as  long  as  it  is  done  by  children,  or  boys  who  are  trying  to 
get  to  be  lawyers,  preachers  or  doctors,  and  it  would  be  folly  for  our  State  and 
a  misfortune  for  our  children  to  have  compulsory  law.  These  conditions  are 
gradually,  but  slowly  changing,  and  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
educational  subject  fully  stirred  up.  All  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
must  be  encouraged  and  advanced,  and  the  connection  between  them  and  the 
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common  schools  should  be  so  close  that  pupils  will  constantly  pass  from  one 
to  the  other,  so  that  every  neighborhood  should  have  a  representative  con- 
stantly in  our  university  and  colleges. — W.  J.  Wadsworth,  Jesup. 


Teachers  Should  Treat  all  Alike — Whiskey  a  Curse. — As  regards  com- 
pulsory school  law,  I  would  favor  such  a  law  if  I  could  have  some  assurance 
that  our  teachers  would  do  fairly  by  all  the  children,  regardless  of  the  stand- 
ing or  condition  of  their  parents.  Give  us  a  good  school  law,  one  compelling 
the  teacher  to  be  as  kind  to  the  poor  and  lowly  as  he  is  to  others,  then  I  will 
favor  a  compulsory  school  law.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  wage-earner,  unless  we  could  get  more  for  our  farm  products. 
Labor  is  scarce,  and,  notwithstanding  this  condition,  still  it  is  not  high  on  the 
farm.  As  to  the  moral  and  religious  standing  of  the  laboring  class,  I  can  not 
say;  but  a  gentleman  who  is  present  while  I  write  this  says  it  is  bad.  The 
worst  curse  of  the  laboring  class  is  the  dram-shop.  Nearly  all  the  labor  in  my 
community  is  performed  by  the  farmer  himself. — T.  H.  Priddy,  Jewel. 


Need  Railroad  and  Compulsory  School  Law. — We  can  not  make  tobacco  at 
the  present  prices  on  account  of  the  increased  amount  of  fertilizer.  A  railroad 
in  old  Stokes,  and  the  mineral  resources  worked,  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
us.  It  would  increase  the  prices  of  land  and  labor.  Now  in  regard  to  com- 
pulsory school  law.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Stokes,  and 
also  throughout  the  State.  1  think  every  man  could  afford  to  send  his  chil- 
dren four  months  in  the  year,  if  not  five  months.  The  people  are  not  inter- 
ested in  education  like  they  should  be.  The  average  attendance  is  improving 
some. — TV.  A.  Nelsox,  Jewel. 


Compulsory  School  Law  Would  not  Suit. — I  do  not  think  a  compulsory 
school  law  would  suit  my  section  of  country,  as  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
are  compelled  to  work  their  children  during  crops. — W.  V.  Shelton,  Jewel. 


Compulsory  Educatiox. — I  am  well  satisfied  that  a  compulsory  educational 
law  would  be  beneficial  to  the  rising  generation. — Wesley  Joxes,  Joynes. 


Compulsory  School  Law  a  Necessity.- — I  think  compulsory  education  a 
necessity  in  this  part  of  the  State,  because  farmers  will  not  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  public  schools  when  we  have  them.  They  claim  that  they  can't 
spare  them  off  the  farm,  and  I  think  it  useless  to  appropriate  money  unless 
We  are  going  to  have  a  law  that  will  force  them  to  let  their  children  attend  the 
schools.  Now,  as  to  the  negro,  they  go  every  day,  whether  they  have  any- 
thing to  eat  or  not;  that's  the  difference  down  here  with  us. — G.  G.  Best, 
Eenansville. 
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Stimulate  to  Nobler  Citizenship — Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to 
wage-earners,  will  say :  If  we  could  do  something  to  stimulate  this  class  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  citizenship,  we  could  accomplish  some  good.  What  this 
should  be,  or  how  done,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  My  idea,  in  part,  would 
be  a  better  education  of  the  head  and  heart  along  lines  important  to  such  citi- 
zenship. Compulsory  education,  hedging  those  compelled  to  make  their  bread 
and  water  from  day  to  day.  When  we  place  bread  before  a  hungry  man  it 
looks  foolish  to  force  him  to  eat,  but  if  they  will  not  eat,  it  seems  to  me  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  to  protect  the  rest  of  us,  is  to  force  the  eating.  If  mill 
owners  could  be  made  to  realize  the  educational  needs  of  our  country  a  great 
barrier  would  be  removed. — H.  P.  Allison,  Kings  Mountain. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school  law  for  the 
reason  the  people  here  are  very  careless  as  to  educating  their  children.  I 
think  the  law  should  be  so  as  to  make  them  send  their  children  to  school. — 
David  Jones,  Knott's  Island. 


Eight-hour  System — Compulsory  Education. — I  do  favor  the  eight-hour 
system  of  work.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  law  all  over  the  State,  and  think  the 
law  ought  to  make  the  employer  pay  his  employe  not  less  than  $1.50  per  day. 
I  think  there  should  be  a  law  to  compel  the  people  to  send  their  children  to 
school  eight  months  in  the  year,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  I  think 
that  the  taxes  the  white  people  pay  ought  to  go  for  the  education  of  the  white 
children  and  the  negro  the  same. — John  W.  Bowden,  Kings  Mountain. 


Compulsory  Education  Would  Cause  Dissatisfaction. — I  think  compulsory 
education  would  cause  more  dissatisfaction  than  those  who  would  be  debarred 
on  account  of  educational  qualification.  With  improved  educational  system  I 
think  very  few  will  be  debarred  on  this  account. — E.  C.  Jones,  Laurel. 


Need  Railroads  and  Good  Public  Roads. — As  we  have  no  railroads  and  no 
factories  of  importance,  and  raise  stock  and  produce  for  market,  as  well  as  for 
a  living,  the  greatest  need  of  our  county  is  a  railroad  nearer  and  good  public 
roads  (the  last-named  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  owing  to  the  late  heavy 
rains  and  the  carelessness  of  overseers  and  hands  to  work  public  roads).  We 
have  a  good  stock  country  and  could  make  it  profitable  raising  apples,  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  beans,  and  many  more  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  besides 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  products  of  the  dairy,  if  we  could  get  our  surplus  to 
market  without  freights  consuming  the  greatest  part  of  the  value. — J.  H. 
Doughton,  Laurel  Springs. 
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Compulsory  Education. — The  working  people  of  this  country  can  only  live 
by  wages,  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  and  a  dollar,  and  then  board  themselves 
out  of  that,  is  the  best  they  can  do,  and  if  it  was  not  for  some  public  works, 
saw-mills,  mica  mines,  etc.,  they  could  not  get  more  than  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  day.  People  who  labor  to  support  a  family  can't  support  it  and  be 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  only  in  the  winter.  I  am  in  favor 
of  compelling  people  to  send  their  children  to  school  four  or  five  months  in 
each  year  at  some  season  that  it  will  not  prevent  them  from  making  a  crop, 
so  the  children  can  help  make  their  support,  as  poor  people  have  to  live  by 
their  work  only  in  these  parts.  As  for  wages,  they  ought  to  be  higher,  or 
employment  all  the  time,  and  farmers  do  not  have  it  only  in  summer.  As  to 
the  educational  condition  of  the  people,  some  of  them  will  send  to  school  and 
some  will  not,  so  if  the  children  are  all  to  learn  to  read  and  write  they  will 
have  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  school.  So  I  am  in  favor  of  a  law  that  will 
make  all  send  some  four  or  five  months  in  some  season  that  will  not  conflict 
with  or  disturb  poor  people  about  their,  farming,  as  farming  io  the  life  of  the 
world. — J.  P.  Isman,  Lavinia. 


Compulsory  Education  Smacks  of  Imperialism. — Wage-earners  need  only 
to  work  and  some  one  to  teach  them  to  have  more  regard  for  truth.  I  believe 
compulsory  education  would  be  unpopular.  It  smacks  too  much  of  imperial- 
ism to  suit  the  people.  I  think  the  people  understand  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendment,  and  if  school  facilities  are  offered  them  they  will 
measure  up  to  the  constitutional  requirements. — V.  B.  Knight,  Lawrence. 


Compulsory  Education — Eight-hour  System. — I  think  a  compulsory  school 
law  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  our  State  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment.  It  is  the  only  hope  for  an  educated  citizenship.  The 
wage-earners  need  an  eight-hour  system  so  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  a  few 
hours  to  study  each  day. — John  E.  Rickman,  Leatherman. 


Opposed  to  Compulsory  Education. — I  do  not  favor  a  compulsory  school 
law,  as,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  law  would  only  be  a  stepping  stone  to  crime. 
There  are  a  lot  of  the  working  class  of  people  who  would  be  entirely  unable  to 
comply  with  such  a  law,  as  they  are  not  able  to  school  their  children,  and  if 
such  a  law  were  enforced  there  would  be  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion who  could  not  comply  with  the  law.  If  a  law  is  not  enforced,  just  as  well 
not  have  one,  and  if  compulsory  school  law  was  enforced,  this  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  population  would  be  compelled  to  fall  in  line  with  the  criminals  of  the 
State,  just  on  account  of  their  not  having  means  to  school  their  children.  I 
think  that  would  be  an  outrage  on  those  unfortunate  people,  and  I  do  not 
think  such  a  law  would  be  right.  To  make  a  man's  poverty  a  crime  for  which 
he  must  be  punished,  it  would  be  unfair,  as  well  as  unscriptural.  As  to  the 
Constitutional  Amendment,  I  do  not  think  a  compulsory  school  law  would  be 
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of  any  interest  to  the  young  men  coming  of  age  after  1908,  for  all  who  can  do 
so  will  prepare  for  the  ballot,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  punish  those  who 
could  not  do  so  on  account  of  lack  of  money.  For  the  above  reasons  I  do,  and 
always  shall,  oppose  any  such  measures  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  wrong  in 
every  feature,  and  I  hope  the  thinking  people  of  North  Carolina  will  never 
enact  such  a  law. — W.  P.  May,  Lenoir. 


Compulsory  Education. — There  are  many  white  children  who  never  see  the 
inside  of  a  school-house,  ostensibly  because  their  parents  are  not  able  to  buy 
sufficient  clothes  for  them,  but  more  often  the  real  reason  is  that  the  parents, 
being  illiterate  themselves,  do  not  regard  the  education  of  their  children  of 
any  importance,  and  it  is  just  such  as  these  who,  I  think,  should  be  compelled 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  Another  drawback  to  the  education  of  the 
working  people  is,  that  the  children  are  forced  to  work  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  the  family;  and  while  the  short  terms  of  school  we  have  comes  at  the  time 
of  year  that  is  convenient  to  some,  it  is  not  convenient  for  others,  and  I  wish 
we  could  keep  school  the  year  round  and  allow  each  child  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  average  number  of  months  at  whatever  time  of  year  that  that  par- 
ticular child  could  best  attend,  and  then  if  the  parents  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage, let  the  compulsory  law  compel  them.  Colored  children  are  taking 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  for  education  somewhat  more  than  the 
whites.  Some  form  of  industrial  training  ought  to  be  part  of  every  public 
school.  Much  of  the  little  schooling  given  is  such  as  is  calculated  to  educate 
away  from  industrial  pursuits,  and  favors  idleness  in  hope  of  professional  or 
political  opportunities. — R.  L.  Henry,  Lilesville. 


Compulsory  Education. — Inasmuch  as  the  State  taxes  the  people  to  main- 
tain the  public  schools,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  do  not  attend  any  school,  it  would  seem  that  the  only 
remedy  is  to  place  on  the  statute  books  of  North  Carolina  a  law  compelling  all 
children  to  attend  the  public  schools  at  least  a  portion  of  each  school  term, 
and  parents  who  do  not  allow  their  children  even  this  mucn  should  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  do  so.  Since  we  are  to  have  cheaper  books  and  more  money 
we  certainly  need  stricter  laws  as  to  attendance  and  better  teachers. — J.  W. 
Fitzgerald,  Linwood. 


Compulsory  Education. — Inasmuch  as  the  State  taxes  the  people  to  main- 
tain the  public  schools,  the  children  ought  to  be  made  to  go.  In  some  parts 
forty  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  the  public  schools. 
It  seems  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  enact  a  law  that  would  make  them  go,  so 
that  they  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  in  1908. 
— L.  A.  Smith,  Linwood. 
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Compulsory  Education. — I  don  t  know  that  I  can  make  any  suggestions  as 
to  the  needs  of  farm  laborers,  but  as  to  compulsory  education,  many  of  our 
best  citizens  heartily  favor  it.  While  we  hope  for  a  compulsory  school  law, 
we  hope  that  some  provisions  will  be  made  for  our  own  native  teachers.  Our 
schools  at  present  seem  to  be  monopolized  by  certain  foreign  religious  de- 
nominations, whose  chief  aim  is  not  to  educate  our  people,  but  to  seek  popu- 
lation. Again,  let  me  say  that  the  best  interests  of  this  country  demand  a 
compulsory  system  of  education,  and  we  long  to  see  it  come  in  the  right  way. 
— William  Vance  Parmer,  Little  Pine  Creek. 


Compulsory  Education — Labor  Scarce. — There  ought  to  be  some  sort  of 
compelling  arrangement  to  make  all  people  send  their  children  to  school  at 
least  four  months  in  the  year.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  have  chil- 
dren and  won't  send  them  to  school.  They  say  their  clothes  are  not  good  and 
they  have  nothing  good  to  eat,  and  are  too  poor  to  have  it.  This  must  be 
changed.  Go  half-clad  and  do  the  best  they  can,  and  if  the  teacher  is  any  good 
to  teach  a  free  school  they  can  learn  as  well  as  anyone.  I  see  the  greatest 
misfortune  in  the  school  teachers.  There  ought  to  be  a  strict  law  made  to 
bind  all  the  teachers  to  a  strict  account  of  their  duties  as  teachers.  I  can 
state  sincerely  that  in  my  school  district  for  fifteen  years  teachers  were  not 
worth  their  board.  They  allow  children  to  do  as  they  please  mostly  and  teach 
five  hours  per  day.  The  free  school  teacher  is  the  biggest  farce  we  have  in  the 
country  for  the  money  that's  in  it.  Oh,  what  a  pity  that  all  men  are  not  hon- 
est, free  schools  then  would  pay  teachers  to  do  their  duty,  etc.  I  can  state 
that  our  crops  are  damaged  by  the  rains  and  water.  As  to  surplus  hands, 
there  are  none  to  be  found.  I  can't  hire  a  garden  hand.  I  want  hands  to 
work;  no  one  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Lots  of  farm  hands  will  not  work  this 
year  on  account  of  labor,  and  the  people  are  not  improving  in  anywav,  in 
farming,  learning  or  religion.  We  are  dragging  downhill  for  the  want  of 
wage-earners  or  laboring  hands.  Negroes  we  do  not  keep  much  about  us,  as 
their  labor  is  not  much  account  unless  you  keep  your  eye  on  them  all  the  time. 
— G.  W.  Long,  Little  River. 


Wage-earners  Farming  for  Themselves — Compulsory  Education. — -Would 
say  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  wage-earners,  in  this  county  those  who  have 
usually  followed  working  for  wages  have  gone  to  farming  themselves.  Those 
who  have  not  farms  of  their  own  have  rented  lands  and  are  farming.  They 
usually  pay  one-third  grain  and  blade  fodder  for  rent,  retaining  two-thirds  for 
themselves.  My  views  on  compulsory  school  law  are,  that  some  people,  of 
course,  will  prepare  for  the  emergency  of  the  franchise  law  without  being 
compelled  to  do  so,  but  my  opinion  is  there  will  be  lots  of  voters  not  allowed 
their  vote  after  the  educational  qualification  law  takes  effect,  unless  some 
means  of  compulsion  is  administered  to  certain  classes  of  people.  There  are 
classes  of  people  in  all  sections  who  do  not  care  for  an  education,  and  say 
there  are  too  many  people  trying  to  make  a  living  without  work,  but  we  need 
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educated  farmers  as  well  as  we  need  educated  preachers  and  lawyers.  There- 
fore, I  am  in  favor  of  a  mild  form  of  compulsory  education,  enough  anyway 
for  the  rising  voters  to  be  qualified  sufficient  to  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law  and  not  be  disfranchised. — E.  R.  Wiles,  Lomax. 


Compulsory  Education  Would  Pkove  a  Curse  to  the  East.— I  believe  a  com- 
pulsory school  law  for  the  white  race  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  State,  but  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  curse  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  if  it  included  the 
negro.  In  fact,  I  can  not  see  the  propriety  in  the  Democratic  party  working 
so  hard  to  carry  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  and  so  soon  as  it  is  carried, 
tax  the  white  race  to  its  utmost  to  educate  the  negro  and  qualify  him  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Amendment  and  again  having  him  as  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  politics.  In  my  opinion  the  school  law  of  1901  will  prove  to  be  a  per- 
fect failure  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  so  far  as  preparing  the  white  race 
for  1908.  The  negro  has  five  children  to  one  white  in  my  township,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  is  generally  so,  hence  the  negro  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  will 
get  the  school  money.  The  school  law  of  1899  was  the  best  law  for  this  sec- 
tion that  was  ever  enacted  in  the  State.  In  my  township  the  whites  list 
$265,000  worth  of  property,  the  negroes  list  $36,000  worth.  The  negro  would 
make  a  fair  laborer  if  he  were  taken  out  of  politics  and  the  school-room,  but 
when  educated  he  is  spoiled  as  a  laborer  and  rendered  useless,  and  is  a  nuis- 
ance in  a  community.  The  more  we  do  to  try  to  educate  them,  the  more  in- 
dolent and  insolent  they  become;  that  ought  to  stop. — L.  F.  Lee,  Latta. 


Spend  What  They  Make — Compulsory  Education. — I  will  speak  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  true  for  this  immediate  settlement.  The  farms  are  tended  by  ten- 
ant labor,  mine  with  the  balance.  The  people  are  always  in  debt  a  year  be- 
hind. They  buy  on  mortgage  and  have  to  pay  one-fourth  to  one-half  more  for 
bacon,  corn,  flour,  and  everything  else,  than  they  would  to  pay  cash.  The 
great  bulk  of  working  people  will  never  have  much,  for  they  will  not  save 
their  money  when  made.  They  want  a  good  time  right  now,  and  I  reckon 
they  have  it.  I  believe  those  who  own  the  land  are  paying  as  much  of  the 
crop  as  they  can  afford — I  know  that  I  am.  Although  but  a  small  farmer,  my 
tenants  get  along  well  and  no  grumbling,  yet  they  will  not  save  any  money. 
When  cotton  is  sold  in  the  fall  their  part  (which  is  two-fifths,  and  I  pay  all 
expenses)  goes.  "I  got  you  easy,  by  hard  licks,  let  her  slide."  And  now  as 
to  education.  Our  Legislature  will  find  that  North  Carolina  will  have  to  have 
a  compulsory  law,  and  if  we  fail  to  get  it,  may  God  have  mercy  on  the  dear 
ignorant  white  children.  The  negroes  of  this  country  will  get  on  top  by  and 
by,  and  I  pray  God  that  the  whites  of  our  State  may  wake  up  and  see  how  far 
their  children  are  falling  behind — I  mean  the  great  bulk  of  white  laborers. 
And  now  I  have  only  spoken  for  my  immediate  settlement,  and  I  hope  I  am 
not  too  harsh  and  have  not  misrepresented  them,  for  I  am  ignorant  enough 
myself,  but  when  I  look  around  me  and  see  so  many  others  that  are  more  so, 
and  see  them  taking  no  interest  in  trying  to  educate  their  children,  it  makes 
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me  think  things  I  ought  not.  Yet,  it  is  to  my  advantage  financially  to  have 
ignorant  people  all  around  me,  provided  I  was  devil  enough  to  cheat  them  out 
of  their  just  rights.  As  you  well  know,  that  is  done  in  many  places.  Educate 
them  and  you  can't  cheat  them,  and  they  not  know  it. — H.  A.  Gilleland, 

Lowesville. 


Negro  Labok  Unreliable — Do  not  Favor  Compulsory  Education. — As  to 
wage-earners,  will  state  that  negro  labor  becomes  more  and  more  an  uncertain 
quantity  as  time  rolls  on.  They  can  manage  to  live  in  their  style  at  very  lit- 
tle cost,  and  they  seem  to  care  nothing,  as  a  rule,  about  saving  anything  for 
the  proverbial  "rainy  day,"  in  other  words,  they  do  not  try  to  accumulate  any 
property,  except  in  rare  instances;  all  they  care  to  do  is  just  enough  to  get 
along  in  life  with  a  few  rags  and  something  to  eat.  They  are  generally  idle 
Saturdays  and  Mondays,  if  at  no  other  time.  I  note  here  that  the  A.  C.  L.  is 
now  offering  white  men  $18.00  per  month,  while  the'negroes,  if  they  get  a  job, 
must  work  at  the  old  price,  $14.00  per  month.  As  to  compulsory  education,  will 
state  that  I  do  not  favor  it  unless  in  a  very  limited  form.  As  a  teacher  and 
citizen,  will  say  that  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  children  kept  out  of  school 
as  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  either  parents  or  children.  Some  people 
are  not  able  to  spare  their  children  from  the  farm  and  live  honestly,  paying 
their  debts  and  having  enough  left  to  supply  their  families  with  actual  neces- 
sities. Should  the  State  attempt  to  compel  them  to  attend,  how  are  they  to  be 
fed  and  clothed  and  furnished  books,  etc.?  It  is  sad  to  think  such  conditions 
exist,  but  it  is  true.  Again,  very  few  scholars  ever  accomplish  much  in  school, 
unless  they  have  or  acquire  a  desire  for  knowledge  on  their  part,  and  it  is  sup- 
plemented by  encouragement  on  the  part  of  their  parents. — L.  E.  Newsom, 
Lucama. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. I  taught  school  in  this  county  over  twenty  years  ago  and  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  law  at  that  time.  I  think  the  necessity  of  such  a  law  more  now 
than  it  was  then.  The  wage-earner  needs  education  on  the  lines  of  economy 
and  of  keeping  regularly  employed. — D.  W.  Millsaps,  Lumberton. 


Compulsory  Education. — Have  been  in  favor  a  long  while  of  abolishing  pub- 
lic schools,  or  having  a  compulsory  school  law.  I  dislike  to  see  our  people 
taxed  to  have  schools  and  then  not  send  their  children  to  school,  and  think  it  a 
duty  that  the  parents  owe  to  their  children  to  send  them,  and  think  they 
should  be  made  to  do  so. — A.  A.  Lyon,  Lyons. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  living  very  near  two  very  good-sized  cotton 
mills.  There  are  anywhere  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  children  of 
school  age,  and  I  think  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  them  attend  school  at  all 
during  the  year,  although  there  is  a  very  good  school  at  the  mill  for  eight 
months  of  the  year;  so  I  think  that  the  only  thing  that  will  do  them  any  real 
good  will  be  compulsory  education. — J.  M.  Apple,  Madison. 
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Prices  Poor — Opposes  Compulsory  Education. — Our  section  of  country  some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  was  a  fine  tobacco-growing  country  (my  residence  is 
in  Vance,  post-office  in  Warren,  all  my  farm  in  Vance) ;  we  raised  good  tobacco 
and  realized  good  prices,  but  for  years  prices  have  been  coming  down,  until 
now  they  only  pay  us  about  what  it  cost  us  to  raise  and  prepare  it  for 
market.  We  have  been  cutting  down  our  tobacco  crops  for  several  years — 
very  little  raised  here  now.  Negro  laborers  had  to  look  out  for  other  quarters 
because  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  them  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves 
and  families.  Our  principal  market  crop  now  is  cotton;  but  ours  is  not  a  good 
cotton  country,  and  the  season  this  spring  and  summer,  so  far,  has  proved  very 
disastrous  to  the  crop.  My  answer  to  your  question,  as  to  my  views  on  com- 
pulsory education,  is  answered  in  the  blank  above  about  as  fully  as  I  can 
answer  it,  that  is,  I  am  opposed  to  the  principle,  but  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  under  no  other  conditions  will  the  poor  people  educate  their  children. — 
W.  W.  White,  Manson. 


Compulsory  Education. — As  to  educating  children,  there  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  children,  as  they  grow  up  to  maturity,  not  having  at  least  a  rudi- 
mentary education,  and  if  their  parents  will  not  send  them  to  school,  they 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  go. — C.  B.  Bliven,  Manteo. 


Compulsory  Education. — It  is  no  use  to  have  a  law  then  let  people  do  like 
they  please,  when  they  please  to  do  wrong.  We  have  plenty  of  men  in  this 
county  who  won't  send  to  school  just  because  they  don't  try.  If  they  don't 
like  the  teacher  they  won't  send;  if  the  school-house  is  not  where  they  want 
it  they  won't  send,  and  when  they  know  such  work  as  this  will  spite  the  neigh- 
borhood they  don't  do  it,  and  spite  the  children  by  leaving  them  without  an 
education.  When  this  is  the  case  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  law  to  make 
them  send  or  punish  the  parents. — B.  B.  Wooten,  Maple  Hill. 


Farmers  Should  Own  Land — Compulsory  Education  Tyrannical. — I  think 
the  best  thing  for  farmers  would  be  to  own  land.  Too  much  of  this  county  is 
owned  by  non-residents,  and  to  help  this  condition  I  would  suggest,  reduce  the 
poll-tax  to  one  dollar  and  put  the  burden  of  taxation  on  real  estate.  I  believe 
compulsory  education  to  be  tyrannical  in  form,  and  would  only  punish  poor 
parents  with  bad  effect.  1  think  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  is  only  po- 
litical, and  can  have  no  good  moral  effect  on  the  people.  It  is  for  politicians 
only. — Y.  A.  Kimsey,  Marble. 


Compulsory  Education — Abolish  Whiskey  Traffic — I  heartily  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  school  law,  as  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  people.  There  is  only  one  suggestion  that  I  could  make  that  would 
benefit  the  wage-earners  in  this  section  of  the  country — that  is,  prohibition. 
The  laborers  in  this  section  are  like  they  are  in  many  other  sections,  they  will 
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work  a  week  at  hard  labor  for  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day,  and  on 
Saturday  night  will  go  to  the  saloons  and  there  spend  their  money,  and  often- 
times their  families  at  home  needing  clothes  and  food.  Many  of  them  will 
bring  their  produce  to  town  and  instead  of  selling  it  to  the  merchants  for 
goods  at  a  higher  price,  will  ask  for  the  money  at  a  greatly  reduced  price  and 
take  the  money  to  the  saloon  and  there  spend  it  for  whiskey.  I  think  the 
annihilation  of  whiskey  from  our  county  will  do  more  for  working  people  than 
most  anything  that  could  be  done. — R.  C.  Chandley,  Marshall. 


Compulsory  Education — Decrease  Public  Expenses. — In  reading  your  last 
report  I  note  that  1  could  make  no  recommendation  different  irom  that  made 
last  year,  except  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  compulsory  education.  In 
my  judgment  the  State  should  hold  up  at  this  time  on  appropriations  to  higher 
education  (so-called),  economize  in  every  department,  cutting  expenses  to  the 
minimum,  and  make  the  largest  appropriation  possible  for  the  public  schools, 
and  then  enact  a  compulsory  school  system.  This  seems  to  be  the  just  as  well 
as  the  wise  course  for  the  present  administration  to  pursue  in  order  to  benefit 
as  well  as  please  the  masses  of  North  Carolina. — J.  A.  Sams,  Mars  Hill. 


Need  Compulsory  School  Law.- — We  certainly  need  a  compulsory  school 
law;  nothing  short  of  that  will  ever  force  many  people  to  send  their  chilaren 
to  school,  and  that  is  one  great  need  of  the  wage-earner  to-day.  The  most  of 
them  are  illiterate  men,  and  such  men  can  not  fill  many  places,  when  they 
could  get  much  better  wages.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  control  of  and 
worked  men  has  observed  doubtless  that  a  man  of  an  ordinary  education  has 
better  judgment  about  working  and  requires  less  telling,  and  is  much  more 
agreeable  in  all  things. — W.  N.  Elder,  Maud. 


Compulsory  School  Law  Would  Become  Popular.- — While  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  compulsory  school  law  is  in  accordance  with  our  democratic  form  of 
government,  yet  if  we  have  to  pay  the  money  to  educate  them,  they  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  attend  the  schools.  After  a  few  years  I  think  it  will  be  popu- 
lar among  the  masses.- — John  H.  Price,  Mayo. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  think  compulsory  education  is  the  best 
on  account  of  so  many  people  who  are  so  careless  and  unconcerned  about  send- 
ing their  children  to  school — they  have  so  many  excuses  for  not  sending. 
Where  they  have  the  opportunity  to  send  to  free  schools  the  parents  neglect 
their  children  and  don't  send  them  enough  for  the  child  to  get  a  taste  of  it 
until  he  is  so  old  he  becomes  ashamed,  and  the  consequence  is  he  will  not  go 
when  he  gets  to  be  a  man,  so  he  continues  in  ignorance. — M.  R.  Sabister, 
Maysville. 
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Favors  Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  compulsory  education,  in 
my  opinion,  I  think  that  there  should  be  appropriation  for  not  less  than  four 
months'  term  of  public  school  in  the  year,  in  which  every  child,  both  black  and 
white,  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  attend.  Education  is  a  great  necessity 
in  our  land  and  country. — St.  Maek  Holt,  Maysville. 


**■  Abolish  Whiskey  Traffic. — Get  the  men  that  supply  every  little  mill  and 
town  with  "wild-cat"  whiskey  on  the  roads  of  their  county,  and  it  would  do  a 
great  amount  of  good. — J.  C.  McCulloch,  Mayivood. 


Compulsory  Education  Would  Keep  the  Negro  in  Politics. — It  seems  to  me 
that  compulsory  education  invades  the  rights  of  the  home.  Then,  too,  in  19015 
we  will  have  placed  the  negro  just  where  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  keep  him 
from  being,  that  is,  the  equal  of  the  white  man  at  the  ballot-box.  The  edu- 
cated negro  uses  no  judgment  in  voting,  but  blindly  follows  some  Cheap  John 
politician  and  votes  as  he  is  told  to.  I  believe  the  white  race  will  try  to  edu- 
cate themselves  so  that  the  greater  part  will  be  able  to  vote. — C.  A.  Tickle, 
McLeansville. 


Negro  Labor  Unreliable — More  Attention  to  Education. — The  negro  labor 
is  very  uncertain  and  unreliable,  and  is  growing  worse  all  the  while.  As  to 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  at  our  place,  there  are  several  causes.  Many  hands  are 
engaged  in  taking  oysters  until  it  is  too  late  to  farm  for  themselves,  and  this 
class  of  labor  is  very  unreliable  to  have  on  a  farm.  We  have  quite  a  lot  of 
young,  ambitious  farmers  here  who  are  clearing  and  cultivating  the  soil. 
They  are  clearing  land  faster  than  the  farm  labor  increases.  Another  fact  is 
that  the  white  people  generally  are  more  dependent  upon  themselves  and  are 
living  much  better  than  formerly,  therefore,  nearly  every  one  has  a  business 
of  his  own,  all  requiring  more  or  less  help.  The  demand  for  better  education 
is  growing  fast,  and  there  is  more  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren.— Festus  Mayo,  Mesic.  v 


Compulsory  Education. — As  to  the  needs  of  wage-earners,  I  suggest  more 
schools  and  better  teachers.  The  compulsory  educational  law  is  a  good  law 
and  has  my  heartiest  support. — M.  D.  Wiseman,  Mica. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment. — J.  D.  Carpenter,  Mill  Springs. 


Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  school  law. 
If  we  don't  get  it  pretty  soon  there  will  be  quite  a  number  of  boys  who  will 
not  be  able  to  vote  in  1908.  There  are  so  many  boys  who  won't  go  to  school 
at  all,  if  they  have  the  chance,  and  the  parents  won't  make  them  go  to  school. 
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They  should  be  made  to  go.  Our  poor  people  here  don't  get  any  good  out  of 
the  public  school  funds,  simply  because  they  won't  go  to  school.  They  are 
paying  tax  all  the  time  to  send  the  colored  people,  and  they  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it,  too;  all  of  them  go,  and  go  the  full  time.  They  can't  be  hired  to 
work  when  the  school  is  going  on. — W.  A.  Griffin,  Mocksville. 


Compulsory  Education — Need  Railroads. — I  think  compulsory  education 
would  do  more  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man  than  anything 
that  could  be  done  for  them.  Railroads  would  improve  the  condition  of  our 
county  if  it  would  give  us  quick  transportation,  and  would  cause  us  to  have 
more  of  a  variety  of  crops,  and  the  fish  and  oyster  interests  would  increase, 
and  would  give  employment  all  the  year  round. — J.  M.  Hall,  Middletown. 


i_0 
Whites  Need  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  compul- 
sory school  law  is  necessary  to  the  education  of  the  white  race.  The  colored 
race  will  take  every  advantage  possible  to  educate  their  children,  as  it  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  their  religious  duty  so  to  do.  There  are  a  great  many  unedu- 
cated white  people  who  are  prejudiced  against  educated  people,  who  do  not 
feel  the  need  of  education  above  such  prejudice,  and  they  delight  in  showing 
their  authority  by  withholding  their  children  from  school,  or  by  taking  offence 
at  the  teacher  for  enforcing  discipline  in  school,  and  the  child  is  the  only 
wronged  or  damaged  party.  I  think  that  a  compulsory  school  law  would 
remedy  the  whole,  and  especially  is  it  necessary  under  the  present  election 
law. — J.  E.  Bryan,  Moncure. 


'Wages  Increased. — I  think  the  wage-earners  are  doing  well  this  year,  for 
the  price  per  day  has  increased  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  more  than  for  several 
years  back. — John  H.  Williams,  Monroe. 


'  Educate  the  Laborer  to  Work. — Educate  the  laborer  to  work  with  his 
hands  more  than  his  head.  A  profitable  hired  hand  don't  continue  so  when  he 
gets  a  little  education,  just  enough  to  think  he  knows  it  all.  Some  one  must 
do  our  work. — D.  C.  Brawley,  Mooresboro. 


Employer  and  Employee  Should  Work  Together — Compulsory  Education. 
— The  foregoing  answers  are  for  farm  and  day  labor  (unskilled),  and  not  fac- 
tory labor,  although  to  some  extent  they  are  true  to  that  kind  of  labor,  too. 
Factory  labor,  at  least  here,  is  somewhat  uncertain,  because  of  the  tendency 
of  factory  people  to  move  so  often  from  one  factory  to  another.  I  think  one 
drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  both  farm  and  factory  labor  is  their  indifference 
to  the  success  of  their  employers.  They  don't  seem  to  care  whether  they  do 
their  work  well,  or  work  as  faithfully  in  the  absence  of  their  employer.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  many  employers  show  but  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
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their  hands,  except  to  get  all  the  work  out  of  them  they  can  for  the  time  be- 
ing. While  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  properly  modified,  and 
have  been  for  twenty  years,  I  must  admit  that  it  is  not  popular  with  anything 
like  a  majority  of  the  people.  On  the  one  hand  this  opposition  from  men  of 
means  and  intelligence  and  strong  sectarian  views,  who  claim  the  moral  right 
to  educate  their  children  in  their  own  way;  on  the  other  hand  so  many  pa- 
rents who  claim  the  right  to  work  their  children  for  their  own  benefit  all  the 
time,  and  would  be  a  genuine  wrong  to  deprive  them  of  such  right  (?).  Those 
two  classes  form  a  majority  of  this  section.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  things, 
there  must  be  some  way  devised  whereby  the  growing  generation  can  be  bet- 
ter educated,  or  the  amended  Constitution  will  ultimately  disfranchise  more 
white  people  than  it  will  colored,  and  I  can  think  of  no  other  efficient  way  of 
bringing  about  this  better  education  than  a  compulsory  law. — A.  M.  Walker, 
Alooresville. 


Compulsory  Education  or  Disfranchisement.- — I  believe  that  unless  we 
have  a  compulsory  school  law  the  Constitutional  Amendment  will  be  a  curse 
to  the  laboring  class  of  people  in  tne  section  in  which  I  live.  It  seems  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  will  take  no  interest  in  education,  and  who  will 
not  send  their  children  to  school,  unless  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  send 
them.  The  parents  are  uneducated  themselves  and  do  not  see  the  need  of 
educating  their  children.  Unless  there  is  some  remedy  to  awaken  parents  to 
their  sense  of  duty  in  regard  to  education,  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  voters  who 
come  of  age  after  1908  will  be  disfranchised  in  this  section.  Now  is  the  time 
for  every  man  who  is  in  favor  of  education,  and  the  uplifting  of  the  laboring 
class  of  people,  to  go  to  work  for  a  compulsory  school  law. — J.  R.  Hendrix, 
Morley. 


y  Labor  Unreliable — One-third  of  the  Children  Attend  School. — For  the 
last  two  years  labor  has  become  considerably  less  reliable,  both  white  and  col- 
ored. It  is  unsafe  for  a  farmer  to  start  a  crop  with  the  expectation  of  prop- 
erly cultivating  it  and  save  it  in  due  time.  Hands  don't  want  to  work  regu- 
larly, not  even  for  a  week  at  the  time,  and  all  want  railroad  prices,  or  prices 
given  in  public  works  or  cities.  They  just  work  enough  to  keep  from  starv- 
ing— no  aspirations  to  lay  by  anything,  even  for  the  winter.  It  is  very  unfair 
to  tax  a  working  people  to  support  a  school,  make  all  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  run  a  school,  and  then  only  about  one-third  of  the  children  attend,  and 
half  of  those  who  do  attend  able  to  educate  themselves,  the  poor  stay  away. — 
J.  K.  Gibson.  Morrisville. 


'  Nothing  Needed. — The  school  law  we  have  is  entirely  sufficient  for  all  per- 
sons to  learn  to  read  and  write.  There  are  no  children  employed  in  factories  in 
my  section,  and  the  farmers'  children  have  both  chance  to  learn  and  spare 
time  a  plenty.  For  such  sections  we  need  no  better  schools  nor  longer  terms. 
— C.  C.  Moore,  Morven. 
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Wage-earners  Doing  Well— Compulsory  Education.— I  do  not  think  the 
wage-earner  needs  anything  at  present;  they  are  doing  better  now  than  at  any 
time  within  the  last  fifty  years,  to  my  personal  knowledge.  I  favor  compul- 
sory education  for  the  reason  that  a  considerable  per  cent  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation are  entirely  ignorant  and  know  not  the  need  of  educating  their  children, 
and  the  result  is  that  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  school  children  attend 
school.— John  L.  Worth,  Mt.  Airy. 


Grit  and  Knowledge  Win  Success— Whites  not  Taking  Advantage  of 
Schools.— Education,  good  morals  and  strict  attention  to  business  are  the 
most  essential  traits  of  the  farm  laborer,  if  he  wants  to  arm  himself  to  fight 
the  battles  of  life  for  himself  and  family.  Men  who  can  turn  their  willing 
hands  to  any  kind  of  job  are  always  in  demand  at  good  wages,  but  a  dull,  con- 
trary man.  who  drags  at  his  work  and  does  nothing  well,  and  is  always  com- 
plaining, is  employed  only  as  a  last  chance.  Wherever  there  is  grit  and 
knowledge  combined  you  will  find  a  successful  man,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  our  farm  labor  in  this  part  of  the  county  is  the  best  in  the  State.  In  re- 
gard to  a  compulsory  school  law,  I  can't  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it  at  present, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  people  are  making  a  sad  mistake,  especially 
the  white  people,  by  not  making  use  of  the  opportunity  they  already  have  to 
educate  their  children.— W.  D.  Lane,  Mt.  Olive. 


Compulsory  Education.— As  the  children  of  the  present  are  to  be  the  men 
and  women  of  the  future,  and  as  their  prosperity  and  success  in  life  and  the 
future  destiny  of  our  country  rests  on  them,  it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  prepare 
them  for  life's  duties  as  best  we  can,  and  surely  we  can  no  better  prepare  them 
than  to  give  thorough  education.  As  many  of  the  parents  are  poor,  we  need 
free  schools  in  order  to  educate  the  poorer  children.  Many  parents  are  so 
careless  they  will  not,  under  present  circumstances  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  as  they  are.  We  should  first  compel  attendance  so  the  children  would 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  schools;  also,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  taxes  of  the  white 
people  being  used  to  educate  the  white  race,  and  the  taxes  of  the  negro  used  to 
educate  the  colored  race.— C.  C.  Jernigan,  Mt.  Olive. 


Practice  Economy— Compulsory  Education.— The  wage-earners  of  my  sec- 
tion need  to  be  taught  habits  of  thrift  and  economy.  When  they  have  money 
or  grain  they  are  not  satisfied  until  the  little  cross-roads  merchant  has  gotten 
from  them  their  last  dollar  and  their  last  bushel  of  grain.  Yes,  sir,  they  must 
learn  to  be  less  extravagant  with  their  grain  and  money  if  they  expect  ever  to 
be.  in  the  smallest  degree,  independent  of  those  for  whom  they  labor,  and  they 
themselves  above  actual  want  at  times.  They  should  also  take  greater  inter- 
est in  their  work,  have  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  their  employer's  in- 
terests as  well  as  their  own,  which  would  be  immensely  beneficial  to  both.  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law.     We  need  a  law  that 
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will  compel  the  parents  and  guardians  of  white  children  to  place  their  chil- 
dren in  school  and  keep  them  there  during  the  whole  of  each  school  term. 
Were  this  done  there  would  be  no  need  of  an  increase  of  school  term,  an  extra 
expenditure  of  money — which  would  make  necessary  an  increase  of  taxation — 
in  order  that  our  people  be  able  to  meet  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Constitutional  Amendment, in  respect  to  the  elective  franchise; but  by  the  time 
the  year  1908  is  ushered  in  every  white  boy  then  becoming  twenty-one  years 
of  age  would  be  able  to  read  and  write,  not  only  any  section  of  our  State  Con- 
stitution, but  anything  else  in  English,  and  what  is  better,  he  would  be  fitted 
and  qualified  for  a  life  of  usefulness.  As  I  have  had  something  to  say  about 
economy  in  the  common  wage-earner's  life,  I  can  not  close  this  article  without 
suggesting  that  our  esteemed  and  honored  Legislature  and  officials  in  every 
branch  of  our  government  learn  to  practice  more  of  the  same  article  when  it 
comes  to  dispensing  the  money  contributed  by  the  people  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  government  faithfully,  honestly  and  economically  administered. — J.  A. 
Sheek,  Nain. 


Whites  Need  Compulsory  Education — Moke  System  About  Labor. — In  re- 
gard to  cost  of  production  of  cotton,  this  year  it  will  cost  double  what  it  would 
during  a  favorable  season.  Of  course  the  same  thing  applies  to  other  farm 
products.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  education  with  the  negro.  We  do  not 
need  it,  as  they  will  go  to  school  without  it.  But  the  poorer  class  of  white 
people  are  too  careless  about  sending  their  children  to  school,  and  if  we  fur- 
nish the  means  for  them  to  send,  they  ought  to  be  forced  to  utilize  it.  There 
ought  to  be  more  system  among  farmers  about  labor.  If  we  would  require 
certificates  stating  whether  they  were  faithful  hands  it  would  produce  good 
results.  Labor  is  at  loose  ends,  and  it  would  require  many  changes,  both 
among  employers  and  employes.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  force  a  laborer 
to  carry  out  his  contract,  and  no  man  ought  to  hire  him  until  he  has  finished 
his  contract  previously  made. — O.  W.  Sutton,  Mt.  Olive. 


Wage-earners  Should  Stick  to  Their  Work — Educational  Conditions 
Alarming. — As  for  the  needs  of  wage-earners,  it  is  a  will  to  work  and  stick  to 
it.  While  some  of  them  are  fairly  good,  others  are  careless  and  not  reliable. 
In  regard  to  compulsory  education,  it  is  becoming  alarming.  There  are  many 
boys  in  my  township  who  are  not  kept  in  school  as  they  should  be,  and  many 
of  them  lose  much  of  tne  advantages  of  the  public  schools,  therefore,  they  lose 
their  only  chance  for  education. — J.  J.  Edwards,  New  Hill. 


Wage-earners  Should  Economize — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  if  we 
could  induce  the  wage-earner  to  save  his  wages,  or  a  part  of  them,  for  a  rainy 
day,  he  would  be  in  a  better  condition  when  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
compulsory  school  law  will  be  the  thing  for  McDowell  if  the  school  can  be 
taught,  say  two  months  during  summer  and  two  months  in  the  fall,  before 
Christmas. — T.  W.  Stacy,  Nebo. 
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Whites  Need  Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  compulsory  school  law,  I 
think  it  is  badly  needed,  but  a  good  many  don't  want  it  because  they  don't 
want  to  send  their  children  to  school.  I  think  every  white  man  ought  to  be 
forced  to  send  his  children  to  school  four  months  every  year. — W.  H.  Proctob, 
Nashville. 


Favoes  Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  the  wage-earners,  I  do  not 
know  what  will  better  their  condition.  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, because  I  want  every  white  child  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  when  he 
becomes  twenty-one  years  old,  and  if  we  do  not  have  compulsory  education 
there  will  be  many  not  able  to  read  and  write.  I  know  of  a  man  who  has  four 
boys,  the  youngest  has  just  become  twenty-one  years  old,  the  others  older,  and 
not  one  of  them  know  their  letters.  He  lived  near  a  good  school,  and  it  a 
public  school,  and  he  could  have  sent  if  he  would.  There  are  a  plenty  of  just 
such  men,  and  they  ought  to  be  forced. — M.  L.  Sorreix,  Nelson. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  compulsory  education  because 
there  are  so  many  poor  white  children  who  don't  go  to  the  public  schools,  who 
have  parents  who  will  not  make  them  go.  I  favor  the  public  schools  taught  in 
the  summer,  say  July  and  August,  at  least  one-half  of  it.  The  poor  children 
who  most  need  the  school  are  not  sufficiently  clad  to  go  out  in  cold  weather, 
therefore,  many  don't  go  to  the  winter  schools. — R.  J.  Ross,  New  London. 


Employer  and  Employe  Should  Get  Together — Compulsory  Education. — 
In  my  opinion,  if  we  could  have  better  educated  wage-earners  we  would  have 
better  workers,  and  get  more  work  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  They  need 
to  be  encouraged  and  made  to  feel  that  your  interests  are  theirs.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  beat  and  loaf  while  on  duty.  Now,  as  to  compulsory  education,  I 
think  that  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  should  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  at  least  eight  months  school  in  one  year,  and  most  especially 
do  we  need  something  of  that  kind  down  in  these  parts.  Our  people  generally 
are  very  negligent  as  to  sending  their  children  to  school.  They  will  say  they 
can't  spare  them  from  their  farms.  These  people  should  be  made  to  spare 
them  at  least  one-half  of  their  time  to  attend  school. — Y.  Z.  Newberry,  New- 
port. 


Farmers  Improving  in  System — Not  Ready  for  Compulsory  Education. — 
The  hired  labor  on  the  farms  in  our  county  is  almost  entirely  negroes,  and  the 
majority  of  them  farm  on  the  share  system.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I 
think  we  had  better  try  other  means  for  awhile  yet.  Both  races  are  taking 
more  interest  in  education  and  the  children  are  attending  school  better. 
Farmers  are  generally  improving  their  system  of  farming,  and  as  they  be- 
come more  prosperous  I  think  the  laborer  will  share  in  their  prosperity. — 
John  McDowell,  Nimrod. 
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Compulsory  Education  Necessary. — I  think  it  highly  necessary  to  have  a 
compulsory  school  law  for  education  under  the  Constitutional  Amendment. 
It  is  a  question  that  puzzles  the  best  thinking  people  in  regard  to  education 
making  more  labor  and  better  labor.  The  whites,  as  well  as  the  blacks,  are 
disposed  to  shun  labor,  especially  when  educated.  I  don't  think  such  would 
be  the  case  if  we  were  all  educated. — John  S.  Morris,  Nixonton. 


Children  Must  not  be  Disfranchised. — As  to  the  compulsory  school  law 
preparing  for  1908:  At  our  voting  place  we  poll  about  three  hundred  votes. 
About  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  this  number  are  negroes.  If  the  State  at 
large  was  in  that  condition  it  would  be  better  to  compel  none  to  go,  if  we 
favor  good  legislation.  But  the  State  should,  and  ought  to  be  democratic,  or 
ruled  by  the  white  intelligent  voters,  and  our  few  white  people  seem  to  look 
the  matter  square  in  the"  face  and  say  we  must  put  our  children  in  a  condi- 
tion so  that  they  will  be  subject  to  no  disfranchisement,  and,  I  think,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  thing  will  be  pushed  to  its  best.  You  can  see  what  the 
majority  of  our  best  people  think.  Put  us  down  with  them,  as  we  desire  to 
save  the  State. — J.  L.  Matthews,  North  Harlowe. 


Compulsory  School  Law. — I  have  endeavored  to  reply  to  questions  asked 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  knowledge  and  belief,  based  on  actual  experience, 
and  hope  they  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  you.  We  have  no  white  wage-hands 
in  this  section  to  speak  of,  yet  there  are  a  great  many  tenants  of  this  class 
who  are  honest,  industrious  and  law-abiding,  but  they  don't  seem  to  aspire  to 
anything  better.  As  to  what  would  benefit  this  class,  I  know  of  nothing  to 
suggest  that  would  benefit  them  more  than  a  compulsory  educational  law. 
Indeed,  such  a  law  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  more  than  anything  else  in  a 
given  space  of  time  to  elevate  them.  Generally,  they  seem  very  careless  in 
regard  to  educating  their  children,  arising  partly,  I  think,  from  a  sense  of 
false  pride,  because  they  can  not  dress  as  well  as  others,  and,  partly,  because 
they  don't  realize  fully  the  importance  of  an  education,  having  none  them- 
selves. Yes,  sir;  I  say,  let  us  have  a  compulsory  law  by  all  means. — J.  D. 
Newell,  Oakville. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  the  system  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, because  I  think  the  greater  majority  of  the  people  are  too  indifferent 
about  the  education  of  their  children.  My  opinion  is,  if  we  had  such  system 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  that  the  people  would  begin  to  think  on  these  educa- 
tional lines  and  become  more  interested  on  the  subject  of  educating  their 
children.  Another  cause  is,  I  find  as  the  people  become  in  possession  of  bet- 
ter education,  they  become  better  citizens  by  becoming  more  industrious, 
more  economical,  more  thrifty,  and  hence  better  off  financially  and  morally, 
all  by  having  become  better  off  intellectually.  I  consider  that  when  a  parent 
is  educating  his  or  her  child  that  he  or  she  is  investing  that  child  with  that 
which  is  secure  against  everything  except  insanity  and  death.     The  above 
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are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  favor  compulsory  education.  I  think  that 
when  the  people  would  begin  the  education  of  their  children,  and,  seeing  them 
coming  up  polished  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  compulsion  would  be  no 
longer  needed. — J.  T.  L.  Hartness,  Ogretia. 


Negro  Unreliable — Whites  Doing  the  Best  They  Can. — I  can't  say  what 
would  better  the  condition  of  the  negro  laborer.  The  most  of  them  have  a 
disposition  to  tramp  from  one  place  to  another;  work  one  day  or  a  week  with 
one  man,  then  leave  and  go  to  another,  and  lift  each  man  out  of  all  they  can. 
They  are  more  unreliable  this  year  as  tenants  than  ever  before.  A  great 
many  have  abandoned  their  crops,  and  I  think  it  all  bosh  to  talk  about  edu- 
cating such  trifling  things.  The  thing  they  want  is  compulsory  education; 
for  the  white  tax-payers  will  have  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  as  well  as  pay  for 
their  schooling,  and  four-fifths  of  them  won't  learn  if  they  can;  they  are  too 
sleepy  and  lazy — some  can't  learn.  As  for  the  white  people,  a  great  many 
can't  spare  their  children  out  of  their  crops,  for  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  now.  The  white  people  send  their  children  to  school 
all  they  can  now;  they  send  one-half  to  school  at  one  time  and  keep  the  other 
half  on  the  farm,  and  vice  versa.  My  judgment  is,  tbe  negro  in  1908  will  oe 
the  same  old  sleepy  negro,  I  care  not  how  much  money  is  wasted  on  him. — 
R.  M.  Crumpler,  Sr.,  Ora. 


•'"Need  Longer  School  Terms. — The  farming  class  of  people  in  this  commun- 
ity take  a  fair  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children;  what  we  need  is 
longer  terms  of  school. — J.  C.  Beam,  Orleans. 


Need  Compulsory  School  Law — Labor  Unreliable. — If  we  expect  all  the 
boys  now  coining  along  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  as  is  required  by  the 
Constitutional  Amendment,  then  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  mild  compulsory 
school  law.  For  instance,  if  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  boy  can  not  fulfill  the 
Constitutional  requirements,  then  he  should  be  made  to  attend  school  for  such 
time  as  it  may  require,  so  he  can  prepare  himself  for  citizenship,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  franchise.  We  farmers  need  some  protection  against 
laborers  quitting  us  in  the  midst  of  our  work.  I  have  issued  two  or  more  war- 
rants (as  J.  P.)  for  hands  who  have  violated  their  contract;  had  left  their 
employer  without  any  cause  other  than  "just  got  tired."  and  knew  some  one 
right  near  would  hire  them  at  better  wages.  They  are  very  willing  to  con- 
tract to  work  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  when  work  gets  plentiful  and 
grain  begins  to  grow  they  quit  on  the  least  provocation,  and  generally  they 
are  over-paid. — W.  A.  Darden,  Ormondsville.  * 


Labor  Unreliable — Education  Does  not  Improve  the  Negro. — I  can  not 
recommend  but  one  thing  for  wage-earners,  or  darkies,  and  that  is,  a  law  to 
make  them  work  regular.     The  trouble  here  is  they  ail  come  to  town  and  lay 
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around  the  streets  and  won't  work.  I  tried  over  one  hundred  negroes  this 
spring  to  get  one  to  go  out  to  my  father's  farm  at  a  salary  of  $10.00  per 
month,  board  and  house,  and  wood  furnished,  and  I  could  not  get  a  single  one 
to  go.  I  am  opposed  to  educating  the  negro,  because  I  can  see  very  clearly 
that  education  is  the  cause  of  his  not  being  willing  to  earn  his  living  by  man- 
ual labor,  and  he  is  not  competent  for  anything  else,  therefore,  he  lies  around 
in  idleness,  too  "big"  to  work.  Labor  is  very  scarce  in  this  community,  and 
the  reason  partly  is  because  some  have  gone  North  and  some  to  railroads  and 
saw-mills.  Tnere  are  plenty  of  laborers  to  carry  on  the  farm  if  they  would 
work,  but  for  the  above  reasons  wages  have  increased  in  the  last  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortness  in  supply  of  hands,  and  not  because  the  produce  is 
worth  more. — W.  H.  Blalock,  Oxford. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  compulsory  education 
for  those  children  whose  parents  or  grandparents  voted  prior  to  1860.  You 
were  elected  on  the  above  platform,  now  stand  on  it. — T.  G.  Taylor,  Oxford. 


Wage-earners  Must  Work- — Compulsory  Education. — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  what  would  be  the  best  for  the  wage-earners.  They  ought  to  keep  em- 
ployment at  some  price.  Where  good  prices  can  not  be  had,  work  for  small 
wages;  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf.  As  to  compulsory  education,  as  we 
have  the  Constitutional  Amendment  there  will  have  to  be  something  to  ad- 
vance education,  for  after  1908  all  voters  shall  have  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  before  they  can  lawfully  vote.  Of  course 
this  will  require  every  man  that  wants  to  have  any  say-so  in  how  and  who 
may  handle  his  taxes  that  he  will  have  to  pay  annually,  to  possess  some  lit- 
eracy before  he  will  be  allowed  to  cast  a  vote  for  any  officer  for  county  or  for 
State  office.  As  I  suppose  the  Amendment  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
weeding  out  the  illiteracy  and  inferiority  and  incompetency  of.  voii-is'-who 
voted  for  they  knew  not  what,  and  cared  less,  and  also  to  get  rid  of  as  many 
negroes  as  the  Amendment  will  cut  out,  the  question  confronts  us,  will  we 
move  on  with  the  other  States  in  the  way  of  education?  If  so,  it  looks  like 
there  will  have  to  be  a  compulsory  school  law  to  advance  education,  as  it 
should  be  in  the  next  eight  years.  Of  course  the  majority  of  the  boys  may 
get  the  idea  and  strive  for  an  education.  Alas,  there  are  a  great  many  who 
will  be  negligent  about  going  to  school,  and  the  surroundings  are  such  that 
education  is  going  to  be  of  vital  importance,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  a  serious 
neglect.  And  so  it  might  be  the  best  for  such  classes  just  mentioned  to  have 
a  law  compelling  them  to  go  to  school  a  reasonable  portion  of  their  time  dur- 
ing their  school  age.  A  law  that  would  compel  children  to  go  to  school,  say 
from  eight  or  ten  to  tnirteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  that  is,  a  child  eight  years 
old  go  to  school  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  so  many  months  of  each 
year  of  those  years  of  their  age.  But  it  seems  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  my  vicinity  are  not  quite  ready  for  a  compulsory  law  yet,  but  such  ques- 
tions as,  "Are  you  ready  for  the  law?"  are  of  minor  importance. — J.  A.  Par- 
rish,  Parrish. 
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Better  Cultivation — Whites  Need  Compulsory  Education. — This  neighbor- 
hood has  increased  its  acreage  of  wheat  in  the  last  few  years  about  fifty  per 
cent  by  cultivating  land  that  has  been  thrown  out  for  some  time.  Other  crops 
are  about  the  same,  though  the  land  is  cultivated  better  and  has  increased  the 
productions  thereby.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  relative  to  the  wage- 
earners,  as  all  of  them  in  this  neighborhood  can  get  work  when  they  want  it 
and  will  work.  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  but  I  am  opposed  to 
giving  the  negro  equal  proportion  of  the  free  school  fund  for  education.  He 
should  draw  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tax  he  pays.  The  Constitutional 
Amendment  will  not  be  worth  anything  to  the  white  man  in  1908  if  the  negro 
continues  to  draw  our  free  school  funds,  as  they  certainly  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  schools.  In  this  (Dysartsville)  township  all  their  property 
and  poll  taxes  only  amount  to  $31.20,  and  they  drew  last  year  $83.00  for  free 
school.  So  you  can  see  the  whites  are  educating  the  negro,  while  there  are  a 
great  many  whites  in  this  township  who  will  not  send  their  children  to 
schools. — James  L.  Dysart,  Patten. 


Compulsory  Education  for  Whites. — In  regard  to  compulsory  education,  I 
think  it  best  for  white  people,  but  do  not  approve  of  it  for  negroes,  as  it  unfits 
them  for  labor,  is  my  observation.  They  have  failed  to  show  me  that  it  les- 
sens either  laziness  or  drunkenness,  which  are  the  only  causes  that  keep  the 
negroes  from  continued  prosperity  in  this  section.  I  think  every  white  parent 
should  be  dealt  with  who  can  educate  his  child  and  will  not,  simply  because 
his  ancestors  did  not  educate  him.  This  is  a  great  imposition  on  humanity. 
I  say,  if  that  man  is  not  able  to  school  his  child,  let's  help  him.  Let  the  negro 
educate  himself  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  his  taxes  to  run  his  school. — W.  A. 
Wessan,  Patterson  Springs. 


Need  Better  School  Facilities  and  Better  Roads. — I  favor  the  best  facili- 
ties for  the  common  school  education  for  giving  all  a  chance.  I  mean,  par- 
ticularly, to  start  the  little  fellows  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  etc.,  then  go  on, 
if  they  have  the  capacity,  to  the  higher  schools.  Have  often  thought  philan- 
thropy made  a  big  mistake  in  filling  big  brick  buildings  and  heavy  endow- 
ments for  the  favored  few,  and  the  many  neglected.  Higher  institutions  of 
learning  are  good,  and  we  must  have  them,  but  they  don't  reach  the  masses. 
That's  where  the  churches,  as  a  general  thing,  have  come  short  on  this  ques- 
tion. One  hundred  thousand  dollars  endowment  in  a  county  to  the  begin- 
ners' schools,  the  good  can  not  be  estimated,  while  piled  up  at  one  place  its 
influence  is  small,  or  nothing  in  comparison.  The  start  is  the  place  to  work 
first.  The  poor  and  densely  ignorant  know  nothing  of  these  better  schools, 
this  higher  life.  They  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  by  a  primary  school  in  their 
neighborhood.  They  are  the  vast  majority.  I  want  the  little  ones  to  have  a 
chance.  Old  fogy  antiquated  road  laws  keep  a  county  behind,  poor  and  back- 
ward. Up-to-date  road  laws  would  do  this  section  more  good  than  anything 
else  now.  That  is  the  thing  that  helps  the  poor,  the  laborer,  the  farmer,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  only  just  way  is  by  taxation.  That  is  the  way  cities 
make  streets.     Our  present  road  law  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  the 
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roads  worse  than  that,  but  the  roads  are  left  serenely  alone.  Break  your 
vehicles,  your  horse's  legs,  or  your  own  neck,  trying  to  get  over  them,  or  stay 
at.  home.  What's  the  good  of  education?  Of  progress?  Of  better  thoughts? 
Of  higher  ambitions?  Of  good  roads?  Anyway,  why  do  you  want  lands  en- 
hanced in  value?  Why  do  you  want  to  market  your  produce?  Why  want 
capital  in  your  midst?  Are  they  all  naught?  Nothing?  Maybe  the  people 
need  sixteen  to  one  lashes  on  bare  backs,  instead  of  education,  of  progress,  of 
any  betterment,  but  I  don't  think  so. — Walter  C.  Swann,  Pelham. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law  on  these  condi- 
tions: Teach  the  schools  when  small  farmers  can  spare  their  children,  say 
November,  December,  January  and  February,  or  form  a  six-months'  school 
from  October  to  March,  not  as  it  has  been  taught  this  year;  commence  the 
fourth  of  December  and  teach  a  four-months'  school,  and  half  of  the  larger 
boys  have  to  stop  to  help  do  farm  work,  thus  robbing  them  of  what  is  their 
right — in  school,  or  starve.  The  school  law  as  it  is  now  is  no  advantage  to 
the  poor  white  labor.  Our  committees,  as  a  rule,  are  men  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  education.  One  good  qualification,  they  are  all  good  Democrats.  I 
passed  a  negro  school-house  last  March  with  twenty  children,  while  I  had  to 
have  my  children  to  work  on  the  farm,  thus  the  negroes  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  white  race.  The  negro  can  live  on  one-half  of  what  the 
white  can.  Their  children  will  run  over  the  frost  barefooted  and  live  on  eight 
ounces  of  corn  bread  a  day.  The  whites  are  educating  the  negro  by  taxation 
to  ride  over  their  children  in  1908.  The  whites  are  too  proud  to  send  their 
children  barefooted  and  ragged  to  school  with  corn  bread  and  pork.  There  is 
a  day  of  retribution  as  sure  as  there  is  a  living  God. — Samuel  R.  Weeks, 
relletiers. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  as  not 
over  half  of  the  children  in  my  district  are  required  to  go  to  school.  We  need 
more  money,  longer  terms  of  school,  and  then  compel  parents  to  send  their 
children  a  certain  length  of  time  each  and  every  year.  There  are  children 
in  this  section  ten  and  twelve  years  old  who  have  never  been  in  school  a  day 
in  their  lives,  and  schools  m  their  reach.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  the  State  to 
collect  taxes  from  the  people  of  the  State  to  educate  the  children  and  then  not 
require  them  to  receive  any  benefit  from  it.  It  is  the  one  thing  needful  here 
above  all  others  in  the  way  of  legislation,  more  especially  since  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  changed.  There  are  a  number  of  bright  boys  and  girls  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  idleness  who  would  make  good  citizens  if  they  only  had  a 
chance. — J.  M.  McCrackex,  Peru. 


Farmers  Should  Make  Their  Supplies — Compulsory  Education. — The 
farming  people  of  this  county  need  to  be  encouraged  to  stay  on  the  farms  as 
much  as  possible  and  learn  to  farm  and  make  a  living  at  home,  so  we  can 
make  our  own  bread  and  meat  at  home,  and  not  ship  it  from  the  West;  then 
we  could  keep  what  money  we  get  so  we  could  educate  and  school  our  chil- 
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dren.  We  have  very  poor  schools  in  this  county  and  education  is  very  com- 
mon, and  always  will  be  unless  we  have  a  compulsory  school  law,  and  money 
enough  to  have  at  least  six  months'  schools  a  year,  for  two-thirds  of  the  men 
in  this  county  can't  write  their  names.  If  we  don't  have  better  schools  in 
this  county  the  Constitutional  Amendment  after  1908  will  disfranchise  one- 
half  of  the  boys  who  will  come  of  age  after  that  time,  for  their  parents  have 
no  education  and  they  don't  take  any  interest  in  schooling  their  children.  So 
I  would  insist  upon  the  law-makers  of  our  State  passing  and  enforcing  a  law 
to  make  people  send  their  children  to  school,  for  I  think  old  Stokes  has  got 
some  smart  boys  and  girls  if  they  could  have  a  chance  at  an  education. — T.  M. 
Lawson,  Pinnacle. 


Compulsory  Educatiox  Gaining  Gbotjnd. — It  would  be  very  unpopular  to 
enforce  compulsory  education  at  this  time.  I  think  that  sentiment  is  gaining 
ground,  and  can  be  done  in  the  future. — J.  F.  Butler,  Pireivay. 


Need  Compulsory  School  Law. — I  think  that  some  mild  form  of  compul- 
sory education  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  some  people  in  this  county.  They 
will  not  send  their  children  to  public  schools.  The  reason  they  give,  "Have 
not  the  time  to  spare  them  from  the  farm."  In  some  instances  it  would  be 
well  to  furnish  some  of  the  children  with  the  books  from  the  school  fund. — 
J.  O.  Everett,  Plymouth. 


Need  Compulsory  School  Law.- — I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law.  We  need 
intelligence  among  the  citizens  to  successfully  operate  a  republican  form  of 
government.  A  partial  provision  has  been  made  for  this  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment.  There  is,  however,  a  danger,  if  we  are  not  careful,  of  dis- 
franchising some  of  our  white  people;  and  while  they  are  so  ignorant  as  to  be 
disfranchised  by  the  provisions  of  the  Amendment,  I  do  not  judge  them  to  be 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  voting  citizen.  But  some  are  not  alto- 
gether responsible  for  this  ignorance.  Parents,  oftentimes  because  they  them- 
selves are  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  even  a  meagre  education,  fail  to  send 
their  children  even  to  public  schools.  While  some,  I  fear,  though  affecting  a 
great  care  and  devotion,  do  not  have  enough  interest  in  their  children  to  care 
whether  they  are  educated  or  not,  at  least  they  do  not  care  enough  to  make 
even  a  slight  sacrifice  to  send  the  child  to  school.  In  either  case  a  compulsory 
school  law  would  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  child.  Tax-payers  are  re- 
quired to  pay  tax  for  the  intelligence,  which  is  indispensable  in  our  form  of 
government.  I  believe  the  authority  which  has  the  power  to  collect  this  tax 
should  see  that  the  tax-payers  have  the  value  of  their  money  back  in  intelli- 
gence. If  our  public  schools  were  charitable  institutions  it  should  be  op- 
tional, I  think,  whether  the  people  should  send  their  children  or  not,  but  since 
they  are  intended  to  prepare  the  young  to  become  citizens,  I  think  the  law 
should  provide  that  every  child  have  this  preparation.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
cutting  the  appropriation  to  the  negro  schools  down  in  proportion  to  the  tax 
paid  by  the  negro,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  should  receive  as  much  as  the 
white  race. — J.  C.  Powell,  Poplar  Grove. 
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Compulsory  Education — Encourage  Laborers  to  Work  Faithfully. — I  re- 
turn you  herewith  the  answers  to  questions  as  nearly  correct  as  I  have  been 
able  to  get  them  together,  and  though  not  as  full  and  complete  as  I  could  wish 
to  have  them,  I  do  hope,  however,  they  may  prove  of  some  benefit  to  you  in 
the  great  work  you  are  engaged  in  for  our  State  and  people.  As  regards  a 
compulsory  school  law,  I  have  to  say,  I  have  thought  over  this  matter  for 
some  time,  and  more  so  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
than  before,  as  I  see  now  the  great  importance  of  every  boy  being  educated  by 
1908.  But  would  it  not  be  best  if  some  law  could  be  passed  putting  a  fine  on 
all  those  who  have  children  of  school  age  and  fail  to  send  them,  and  let  those 
fines  be  turned  into  the  free  school  funds,  than  to  pass  a  general  compulsory 
school  law  that  would  bear  as  much  upon  those  who  do  and  are  anxious  to 
send  their  children  to  school  as  it  would  upon  the  careless  and  indifferent  who 
do  not  send?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  one  who  refuses  to  do  his  duty  by  his 
children  is  the  one  to  look  after  and  compel  him  to  come  up  to  those  who 
are  already  doing  their  duty.  I  believe  a  step  in  this  direction  would  soon 
put  all  the  children  of  school  age  into  the  schools  if  every  man  was  made  to 
pay  a  fine  for  not  sending  his  child  to  school,  and  that  fine  went  to  benefit  his 
neighbor's  child,  and  of  no  benefit  to  his  child.  As  to  the  betterment  of  the 
wage-earners,  I  see  no  better  way  he  can  be  helped  out  of  his  troubles  than 
for  those  who  work  and  are  industrious  to  try  to  encourage  the  careless  and 
indifferent  to  go  to  work  and  become  good,  industrious  citizens,  and  do  good 
work  and  useful  work,  so  that  those  who  need  to  employ  laborers  will  be 
willing  to  pay  better  prices  for  it.  It  is  so  now  in  almost  every  department 
of  work  that  those  who  hire,  want  not  only  reliable  and  sober  men,  but  men  of 
experience,  sticking  qualities  as  well,  so  as  to  command  better  pay  for  work. 
Those  who  have  to  work  for  wages  must  not  depend  too  much  on  law-making 
for  their  benefits,  but  become  a  law  unto  themselves  by  character-building, 
and  if  they  will  do  this,  in  the  present  state  of  our  country  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease for  good  and  faithful  workers,  none  need  be  without  work  at  good  pay. 
This  I  believe  to  be  a  much  better  plan  for  wage-workers  than  to  expect  the 
government  to  do  so  much  for  them.  Go  to  work,  do  right  and  stick,  and  suc- 
cess will  come  to  those  who  do  this. — W.  P.  Raeford,  Princeton. 


Compulsory  Education  for  the  Whites. — I  think  a  compulsory  school  law 
will  be  the  proper  thing  for  the  whites  of  our  country,  but  would  not  do  for 
negroes,  as  they  can't  take  enough  education  to  do  them  any  good.  The  old- 
time  slave  negroes  are  the  best  of  their  race,  and  I  think  that  is  caused  by 
their  not  having  any  education.  Give  us  more  schools  for  the  poor  white 
people  and  less  for  negroes,  and  you  will  please  the  people. — J.  A.  McQueen, 
Queensdale. 


i  Do  not  Believe  in  Negro  Education. — I  do  not  believe  in  education  of  ne- 
groes, because  it  makes  labor  poor  in  every  respect. — Will  Robbins,  Raleigh. 
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Free  Coinage — Compulsory  Education. — To  meet  the  needs  of  wage-earners 
it  will  be  necessary  to  get  more  money  into  the  hands  of  the  landowners, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  only  be  done  by  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver.  As  to  compulsory  school  law,  I  would  not  object  after  the  necessary 
preparations  shall  have  been  made.  In  this  county  school-houses  are  so 
scarce  that  children  would  be  overtaxed  to  compel  them  to  go.  If  we  could 
have  twice  as  many  school-houses,  properly  located,  then  I  would  favor  a 
compulsory  school  law.  First  of  all,  put  the  school-houses  in  reach  of  the 
children,  then  compel  parents  to  send  them. — J.  S.  Bartlettt,  Riceville. 


Labor  Unreliable — Compulsory  Education. — We  have  very  few  wage-earn- 
ers in  my  township.  They  have  all  gone  to  the  factories  and  to  the  mines. 
The  farmer  can  not  depend  on  hired  labor  any  more;  he  has  to  plant  just 
what  he  can  work  with  his  family.  I  have  always  believed  in  compulsory 
education  for  the  reason  that  parents  will  not  send  their  children  to  school 
when  they  have  the  chance  and  time  to  do  so.  They  will  keep  them  at  home 
before  they  will  send  them  to  the  public  school,  and  I  would  like  to  see  some 
kind  of  law  that  would  compel  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
The  fault  is  with  the  parents. — John  A.  Watts,  Rimer. 


Each  Race  Educate  Itself. — Compulsory  education  would  work  a  hardship 
and  be  much  too  one-sided  to  give  satisfaction  here.  This  township  has  about 
seven  hundred  negroes,  who  pay  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  and 
forty  whites,  who  pay  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  taxes.  So  you  see  we  would 
be  greatly  imposed  upon,  and  in  fact  are  not  satisfied  as  it  is  now.  But  will 
say  that  any  law  to  make  each  race  educate  its  own  children  would  be  a  good 
law  with  compulsory  education.  Otherwise,  the  free-school  system  is  a  fail- 
ure, as  far  as  satisfying  the  people.  They  are  almost  tired  of  "casting  pearls 
before  swine,"  who  turn  and  rend  us  as  soon  as  they  can.  The.  above  may 
not  be  the  exact  figures  in  the  case,  but  the  difference  is  against  the  negro,  if 
there  be  any  difference  at  all.  They  are  like  a  graveyard — take  all  and  give 
none. — B.  W.  Ives,  Riverdale. 


Good  Pay  for  Good  Work — Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  in  paying 
hands  full  value  for  their  work.  My  experience  is,  that  a  good  hand  is  better 
worth  $10.00  per  month  than  a  sorry  hand  at  $7.00,  for  when  I  pay  good  wages 
I  expect  good  work.  I  do  not  think  we  should  expect  a  hand  to  do  a  full 
day's  work  when  we  know  we  are  not  going  to  pay  him  full  value  for  his 
work,  and  if  we  know  it,  they  will  also.  Therefore,  we  should  study  the  need 
of  our  hands,  and  if  we  show  them  that  we  are  interested  in  their  welfare  they 
will  appreciate  it  by  their  interest  in  ours.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  en- 
courage our  hands  to  respect  themselves  and  try  to  save  something  for  them- 
selves. I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  our  children.  Some  oppose  it  because  they  say  they  can  not  spare 
their  children  from  work.     My  observation  is,  that  if  some  I  know  would 
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work  themselves  and  use  less  whiskey  and  tobacco,  they  could  live  as  well  as 
they  are  living  now  and  send  their  children  to  school.  Give  us  the  law,  and 
it  can  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  widows  and  helpless  families. — W.  W.  Gib- 
son, Roberdel. 


Honesty  the  Best  Policy — Compulsory  Education. — I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  if  all  wage-earners  would  study,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  master  their 
various  trades,  that  it  would  greatly  benefit  them,  as  well  as  their  employers. 
I  have  labored  as  a  wage-earner  in  my  time,  and  I  never  found  anything  bet- 
ter in  the  way  of  recommendation  than  to  be  vigilant  at  work,  as  much  so  in 
the  absence  of  employers  as  in  their  presence.  The  laborer  would  soon  have 
the  confidence  of  the  capitalist,  whose  conscience  would  forbid  penurious 
prices  for  labor,  and  would  greatly  facilitate  the  establishing  of  an  honest 
and  honorable  system,  which  would  give  to  wage-earners  a  greater  demand 
and  better  prices.  That  man  who  raises  good  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
can  always  find  a  market  that  will  bear  him  out.  The  man  that  puts  up  good, 
clean  wheat,  sound  corn,  oats  and  good  hay  will  always  find  a  market.  The 
lady  who  is  careful  to  have  fat  fowls,  nice  fresh  eggs,  and  puts  up  good  butter 
and  cheese,  her  products  are  highly  appreciated  and  sought  after  by  the  con- 
sumers. Honesty' is  the  best  and  safest  of  all  policies.  We  should,  both  capi- 
tal and  labor,  do  in  all  matters  what  is  just  and  right  before  our  Creator  and 
all  men.  As  to  the  education  of  the  masses,  everybody  has  that  one  special 
need,  and  until  it  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  a  degree  of  laziness,  which 
can  only  be  healed  by  obtaining  a  reasonable  education.  -  The  government  pays 
pensions  and  furnishes  artificial  limbs  to  those  that  are  in  need,  and  under 
the  present  crisis  the  people  need  it  all  the  more,  so  let  the  State  furnish  the 
means  and  compel  the  people  to  use  them,  and  if  the  State  furnishes  the 
means  and  we  neglect  to  use  them,  it  is  certainly  a  crime  against  ourselves 
and  the  State.  If  the  State  should  fail  to  punish  us,  retribution  will  certainly 
overtake  us  and  fasten  her  clutches  to  us  through  life,  and,  no  doubt,  in  some 
instances  to  such  an  extent  that  instead  of  being  independent  and  useful  to 
our  country,  we  might  become  dependent  and  useless  factors  in  the  Common- 
wealth. While  we  have  good  men  and  women  who  are  uneducated,  it  would 
greatly  improve  their  condition  in  life,  and  if  all  were  educated,  all  would  be 
benefited,  not  only  the  recipients,  but  their  associates.  It  is  the  stepping 
stone  to  success  in  all  business  affairs  of  this  life.  It  does  seem  that  we 
should  appreciate  and  improve  every  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education,  and 
if  we  should  be  so  obstinate  as  to  reject  it,  let  the  good  Old  North  State  say  to 
us,  "Get  ye  onward  and  upward;  let  everyone  who  is  uneducated  get  right 
about  the  work,  and  may  the  Lord  help  you."— W.  J.  Roberts,  Roberts. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  in 
favor  of  compulsory  education.  I  was  one  of  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  this  county  for  fourteen  years,  and  during  that  time  I  was  on  the 
Board  of  Education  for  tour  years,  and  I  find  in  examining  the  teachers'  re- 
ports of  the  average  attendance,  that  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
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children  attended  school.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  free  public  schools,  hut 
then  I  am  opposed  to  paying  taxes  for  the  children  to  go  to  school  and  only 
one-fourth  of  them  attend.  If  I  had  the  power  I  would  force  parents  or 
guardians  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  at  least  five  to  eight  months  in 
the  year  With  such  a  law  in  force  we  would  soon  get  out  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  then,  after  1908,  you  could  hardly  find  a  boy  thirteen  years 
old  now  who  would  not  be  able  to  read  and  write  intelligently.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  I  can  assign,  and  I  have  some  more  I  could  write  on  the 
subject  but  let  this  suffice  for  the  present.— I.  G.  Bubrtjs,  Rockford. 


Work  for  Wages— Compulsory  Education.— It  seems  to  me  that  the  wage- 
earner  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  some  means  could  be  adopted  by  which 
ho  could  learn  that  there  is  more  cash  money  for  himself  and  better  times  for 
the  community  at  large  if  he  would  work  regularly  for  wages,  instead  of  buy- 
ing a  horse  (on  time),  renting  land,  half  cultivating  his  crop,  murdering  and 
perishing  his  horse,  resulting  in  his  horse  being  taken  from  him,  his  crop 
taken  for  the  work  of  the  horse,  and  his  provisions  during  the  year,  and  he 
starting  again  next  year  with  no  brighter  prospects  than  the  preceding  year. 
Several  reasons  might  be  given  why  I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law.  I 
think  it  a  necessity  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  which  we  have  in 
view  Two  of  the  most  important  are:  First,  the  people  are  not. realizing 
the  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  have  never  known  what  it  was 
to  have  to  read  and  write.  They  are  still  retaining  the  old  idea,  "My  father 
went  through  the  world  and  made  a  living  without  an  education,  and  I  can  do 
the  same."  Second,  something  must  be  done  or  North  Carolina  is  going  to 
lose  some  good  white  votes  in  the  election  of  1908.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
when  a  person  can  do  and  won't  do,  he  must  be  made  to  do.  The  lower  class 
of  people  have  not  yet  realized  that  they  are  not  only  injuring  themselves  and 
children,  but  it  is  detrimental  to  the  good  of  the  State,  and  unless  something 
is  done  to  make  them  realize  their  position  we  will  never  be  able  to  fulfill 
our  promises.— W.  S.  Privott,  Rocky  Hock. 


Learx  to  Save.— I  know  of  nothing  that  will  improve  the  laboring  class  of 
our  people  until  they  learn* to  save  some  of  their  earnings  and  dissipate  less. 
They  spend  all,  regardless  of  their  surroundings.— R.  H.  Ricks,  Rocky  Mount. 


Whites  Need  Compulsory  Education.— My  experience  with  the  negro  is,  the 
more  you  do  for  him  the  less  account  he  is.  Especially  is  this  true  as  to  edu- 
cation. As  soon  as  he  can  read  and  write  he  is  no  account  as  a  laborer;  he  is 
above  work  and  looks  for  an  office  until  hunger  drives  him  to  forgery  and 
theft.  The  only  reliable  negro  is  the  old  slave  and  young  negro  with  no  edu- 
cation. As  to  compulsory  education,  that  only  needs  to  be  enforced  in  the 
white  race;  but  very  few  of  the  negro  race  fail  to  attend  school.— S.  B.  John- 
ston, Roper. 
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Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  see  so  many  children  who  might  attend 
the  free  schools  who  are  allowed  to  stay  away,  is  my  reason  mainly  for  favor- 
ing compulsory  education.  If  the  teacher  does  not  suit  the  child  he  is  allowed 
to  stay  at  home,  and  if  he  does  not  suit  the  parents  they  will  not  send  the 
child,  but  cry  out  that  the  public  system  is  no  good.  I  believe  that  a  compul- 
sory law  would  work  a  hardship  on  many  parents,  but  it  would  benefit  the 
children  we  must  educate  or  get  left  in  the  great  battles  that  are  to  be  fought 
by  the  rising  generation. — M.  M.  Hall,  Roseboro. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  met  with  the  Board  of  Education  of  our 
county  last  Monday,  and  requested  them  to  use  their  influence  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  get  a  compulsory  educational  law.  As  it  is  now,  a 
great  deal  of  the  public  money  is  wasted,  the  children  kept  at  home  to  wait  on 
lazy,  trifling  parents;  some  have  no  education  themselves  and  don't  want  their 
children  to  be  more  enlightened  than  themselves.  There  are  numerous  ex- 
cuses offered.  The  colored  people,  as  a  class,  send  more  regularly  and  make 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  education  of  their  children.  All  wage-earners  can 
secure  employment  and  good  wages,  and  a  lazy,  trifling  vagabond  should  not 
be  permitted  to  deprive  his  child  of  an  education  that  he  may  walk  in  his 
footsteps. — J.  S.  Johnston,  Ruffln. 


Compulsory  Education  Necessary. — The  condition  of  the  working  people 
will  never  be  permanently  improved  so  long  as  they  remain  ignorant.  The 
present  generation  must  soon  give  place  to  the  succeeding  one,  and  this  must 
occur  before  any  great  advance  is  made  in  the  manner  of  living.  The  future 
of  the  wage-earner  depends  entirely  upon  their  intellects  and  their  training 
for  life  and  citizenship.  If  we  would  improve  their  lives  we  must  educate 
them  better.  There  is  no  way  to  accomplish  this  end  but  by  the  enactment 
of  a  compulsory  school  law. — A.  L.  Rucker,  Rutherfordton. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  think  that  every  child  of  school  age,  and 
especially  after  ten  years  old,  should  be  compelled  to  attend  the  public  schools. 
If  they  will  not  go  on  their  own  accord,  and  if  the  parents  or  guardians  don't 
send  them,  then  I  think  there  should  be  a  law  to  compel  them  to  send  the 
children  to  school. — E.  R.  Graham,  Saunders. 


Compulsory  Education — Vagrant  Law — Railroad. — It  would  be  very  grati- 
fying to  me  to  know  that  there  had  been  a  law  enacted  in  our  State  to  compel 
every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  to  attend  the  schools  at 
least  four  months  of  every  year.  Nothing  would  improve  the  moral,  religious 
and  industrial  condition  of  our  State  so  much  as  that  would.  We  need  a 
vagrant  law,  and  it  well  enforced  in  this  part  of  the  State.  If  we  had  the 
compulsory  school  law  and  the  vagrant  law  well  enforced,  we  would  not  have 
so  many  distrustful  citizens  in  our  country,  who  are  raising  a  generation  of 
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children  to  be  distrustful  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  country  in  which  they  live. 
We  need  a  railroad  in  this  country;  we  have  none  in  the  county.  "We  have  a 
project  under  way — don't  know  what  the  result  will  be. — G.  P.  White,  Scaly. 


Educate,  but  not  by  Compulsion. — It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  our  people 
do  not  take  the  proper  interest  in  education,  nor  do  they  realize  the  great 
value  and  importance  of  it.  But  I  hate  the  word  "compulsory."  I  do  not 
believe  in  making  the  citizen  do  anything.  If  he  can  not  be  made  to  see 
that  a  thing  is  good  and  desirable  without  compulsion,  then  let  him  grow  up 
in  dense  ignorance.  I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  our  school  facilities 
are  so  poor.  My  experience  and  observation  tell  me  that  we  do  not  utilize 
properly  the  facilities  which  we  have.  The  attendance  upon  the  free  school 
is  irregular  and  parents  do  not  seem  to  know  the  importance  of  constant 
daily  attendance.  Something  should  be  done  to  arouse  the  educational  spirit 
among  all  classes  of  people.  This  should  be  done  by  persuasion,  by  lectures, 
through  the  Sunday  Schools  and  churches,  but  by  coercion,  never.  Compel 
the  citizen  to  send  his  child  to  school  and  you  would  soon  find  a  class  of  men 
ready  to  compel  him  to  attend  church,  to  wear  a  particular  kind  of  dress,  and 
many  other  things.  I  believe  that  every  free  school  should  be  required  to 
have  some  kind  of  public  exhibition  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Let  the  chil- 
dren read,  recite,  speak  and  read  compositions.  This  is  the  rule  for  private 
schools,  and  we  all  know  the  interest  parents  and  the  public  generally  take  in 
such  exercises.  Such  exhibitions  would  stimulate  the  child,  create  an  interest 
in  the  parent  and  prove  an  object-lesson  to  the  community.  As  a  rule  our 
free  schools  are  without  vigor  and  life,  there  is  nothing  interesting  about 
them.  These  public  exhibitions  would  work  a  twofold  good;  it  would  make 
the  teacher  more  careful  and  painstaking,  and  it  would  prove  a  powerful  in- 
centive for  study  to  the  young  child.  It  would  also  give  the  community  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  teacher,  and  as  a  result  the  grade 
of  teachers  would  be  improved.  The  school-houses  should  be  made  large 
enough  for  comfort  and  good  work. — W.  A.  Dunn,  Scotland  Neck. 


Compulsory  Education — Negroes  Support  Their  Own  Schools. — My  views 
on  compulsory  education  were  given  to  your  Bureau  and  embodied  in  the  re- 
port for  1900.  Those  opinions  have  undergone  no  change.  If  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  can  separate  the  races  in  the  public  schools,  in  hotels,  in 
theatres,  on  railroad  trains  and  other  public  places,  it  can  separate  the  public 
school  fund.  I  favor  compulsory  education,  provided,  the  money  raised  from 
white  tax-payers  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  white  schools,  and  the 
money  derived  from  negro  tax-payers  is  used  to  support  negro  schools.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  law  of  this  kind.  I  find  upon 
a  close  study  of  State  and  National  legislation  that  the  constitutionality  or 
unconstitutionality  of  a  measure  depends  not  only  upon  the  Constitution 
itself,  but  upon  the  weight  of  influence  that  can  be  exerted  by  the  advocates 
or  opposers  of  a  measure  upon  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
government.     Whenever  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  strongly 
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favor  a  law  separating  the  tax  money  paid  by  negroes  for  educational  pur- 
poses from  that  paid  by  whites  the  law  will  be  enacted.  I  don't  wish  to  be 
understood  as  desiring  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  to  promote  legislative 
action,  but  to  see  paraded  before  the  public  gaze  two  analogous  measures 
looking  in  the  same  direction,  both  standing  on  the  same  footing  in  relation 
to  the  Constitution,  and  one  glorified  and  the  other  damned,  the  Constitution 
itself  being  used  as  a  breastwork  from  behind  which  the  shots  of  destruction 
are  fired  at  the  doomed  measure,  to  say  the  least,  makes  one  a  little  tired. — 
R.  K.  Bryan,  Scott's  Hill. 


|  What  is  Needed. — If  I  rightly  understand  you,  I  will  give  my  views  on  what 
would  raise  the  standard  of  my  State.  I  am  an  old  man,  carried  a  musket  in 
the  war,  saw  the  State  return  to  the  Union  again,  and  have  held  positions 
from  a  road  overseer  to  a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  have  ever,  for 
forty-five  years  or  more,  been  posted  in  common,  National,  State  and  county 
affairs,  and  have  seen  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  the  blunders  of  the  nation 
and  considered  the  causes,  and  of  the  State  and  the  causes,  and  of  the  county 
and  the  causes,  and  well  know  that  when  the  birds  are  gone,  stray  shots  only 
scare  them  further  off.  Now,  to  the  wage-earner,  first,  teach  them  economy, 
industry  and  self-reliance,  then  deal  justly  with  them,  which  will  increase 
their  energies.  Simplify  the  laws  so  they  can  understand  them,  and  then 
strictly  punish  dishonesty  and  cheap  swearing.  Let  only  honest  lawyers 
practice  law,  and  all  rogues  and  rascals  give  up  their  license  and  go  to  work, 
and  let  the  public  roads  be  kept  up  by  all  the  people  and  not  by  a  few.  Let 
the  weight  of  the  government  fall  equally  on  all  the  people.  Purify  the  ballot 
with  honesty.  Let  the  ministry  preach  the  gospel,  and  not  personalize  and 
crave  more  than  they  earn.  Now,  for  education:  It  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble, but  first,  the  school  sites  should  be  better  regulated,  and  be  so  situated 
that  all  the  children  can  have  a  chance,  and  not  three  or  four  families  alone 
have  it  to  suit  them,  and  a  teacher  likewise,  but  get  good,  energetic  teachers, 
who  know  how  to  enthuse  and  instruct  children;  not  a  stuckup  fool,  who 
works  for  his  salary  alone  five  and  a  half  hours  a  day  and  never  teaches  and 
encourages  to  be  energetic  and  virtuous.  He  who  wants  to  drive  others  often- 
times does  net  see  or  comprehend  anyone's  situation  but  his  own,  and  ought 
sometimes  to  be  driven  himself  to  be  honest  with  his  neighbor.  The  different 
situations  in  life  and  diversified  employments  with  the  various  conditions 
makes  it  impossible  for  all  children  to  go  to  school.  Many  persons  do  all 
they  can,  and  then  they  can  not.  Those  who  have  the  advantages  should 
never  be  allowed  to  press  them  more.  A  law  must  have  a  penalty  to  be  en- 
forced, and  a  law  is  not  always  enforced  with  pure  motives.  We  all  ought  to 
live  honestly  throughout  the  year  and  be  equally  dealt  with  in  court,  church 
and  State.  None  should  be  honored  for  villainy,  but  for  virtue  and  merit 
alcne. — J.  H.  Snell,  Scuppernong. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
farmers  if  the  Legislature  would  fix  the  rate  of  farm  labor  according  to  the 
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quality  and  condition  of  the  labor.  Compulsory  education,  in  my  judgment, 
is  what  is  needful  in  this  State,  from  the  fact  that  a  great  many  fathers  and 
mothers  are  uneducated,  and  they  do  not  see  the  value  of  an  education,  hence 
they  are  raising  their  children  up  in  ignorance.  We  also  need  a  better  sys- 
tem of  qualified  teachers. — T.  J.  Basnight,  Scuppemong. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  compulsory  education,  but  owing 
to  opposition  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  wise  legislation. — W.  H.  McLean, 
Sedalia. 


Wage-earners  Should  be  Reliable — Compulsory  Education  Unnecessary. — 
The  condition  of  farming  in  our  section  is  very  discouraging,  so  far  as  the 
present  crops  are  concerned,  they  being  all  seriously  damaged  by  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  I  think  the  wage-earners  of  our  section  could  do  themselves 
more  benefit  than  others  could  for  them  by  being  more  reliable  to  their 
promises  to  do  their  duty  in  doing  the  work  they  promise  to  do.  As  regards 
compulsory  education,  I  think  it  would  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  educa- 
tion, as  our  people  are  all  agreed  on  the  matter  and  are  anxious  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education,  while  on  the  contrary,  compulsory  laws  on  the  subject 
might  be  injurious  to  the  cause. — I.  M.  Riche,  Seven  Springs. 


Compulsory  Education. — A  law  compelling  the  white  parents  or  guardians 
to  send  their  children  to  school  sixteen  weeks  every  year,  from  eight  to  six- 
teen years  old,  would  help  them  and  the  State  very  much. — J.  H.  Morrisette, 
Shiloh. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  will  say  that  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of 
a  compulsory  educational  law,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  majority  of  the  voters 
are  for  it. — C.  L.  Shinn,  Shinnsville. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  favorable  to  a  compulsory  school 
law  for  a  certain  class,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  suit  the  whole  people  as  a 
rule. — W.  C.  Teague,  Simmon  Grove. 


Classify  Labor — Compulsory  Education  for  the  Whites. — I  feel  incompe- 
tent to  make  suggestions,  though  would  say  that  the  best  and  wisest  states- 
man would  be  puzzled  to  suggest  the  proper  change  that  is  in  the  power  of 
any  man  or  body  of  men.  Our  law-makers  can  make  laws,  but  they  can't 
make  a  law  that  will  change  a  man's  heart;  they  can't  make  a  dishonest  man 
honest.  In  my  opinion  the  greatest  need  of  the  wage-earner  is  a  classifica- 
tion of  labor.  As  the  matter  now  stands  the  price  of  labor  is  necessarily 
bound  to  be  fixed  by  the  average,  therefore,  the  best  laborer  gets  less  than  he 
ought,  while  the  poorest  laborer  gets  more.     This  would  not  make  so  much 
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difference  if  there  were  more  good,  honest  laborers  than  unreliable  laborers. 
For  farm  work  in  this  section  we  get  about  one  good  reliable  negro  laborer 
out  of  fifteen,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  white  labor  that  we  can  employ 
now  as  farm  laborers,  as  a  rule,  is  really  no  more  reliable  than  the  negro.  I 
think  that  compulsory  education  would  be  good  for  the  white  race,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  negro  race  is  now  in  no  better  condition  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  more  educated  he  is,  as  a  rule,  the  more  worthless  he  is  to  his 
neighborhood  and  country  as  a  laborer  and  producer. — J.  H.  Smith,  Smith- 
field. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  beg  to  offer  a  few  scattering  suggestions. 
In  the  first  place  the  Constitutional  Amendment  was  a  great  thing  for  North 
Carolina.  The  negro  now  seeks  an  education  and  work  more  than  the  white 
race,  and  less  of  politics.  The  poor  class  of  whites  have  had  nothing  to  give 
them  such  an  impetus  for  a  generation.  I  am  opposed  to  present  system  of 
public  schools,  therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of  most  stringent  compulsory  school 
laws.— William  D.  Avera,  Smithfield. 


Whites  Need  Compulsory  Education. — Concerning  wage-earners,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  benefit  them  unless  they  were  more  industrious.  They  get 
fair  wages,  but  high  prices  of  provisions  make  it  a  little  hard  on  them.  Many 
laborers  have  gone  North,  which  makes  labor  scarce,  hence  we've  had  high 
prices  during  summer.  Among  white  classes  we  are  badly  in  need  of  com- 
pulsory education.     Need  none  among  colored. — T.  P.  Hedrick,  Somerset. 


Pay  Cash — Amendment  Sufficient. — The  people  who  work  for  wages 
should  be  paid  cash,  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  very  common  for  them  to  have  to 
buy  their  necessaries  and  pay  $1.25  for  what  $1.00  in  cash  would  buy,  which  is 
very  disheartening  to  the  laboring  man.  To  pay  the  laborer  cash  for  his 
work,  in  my  opinion,  would  benefit  them,  and  they  certainly  need  some  en- 
couragement, for  they  get  no  dividends  from  the  profits  of  their  labor.  As 
for  compulsory  education,  I  believe  the  Constitutional  Amendment  is  of  itself 
the  best  compulsory  school  law  I  ever  read. — William  Ledbetter,  Sonoma. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  the  next  Legislature  ought  to  pass  a  law 
to  compel  all  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  during  the  term,  all 
children  from  six  to  fifteen  years. — B.  M.  Pugh,  South  Gaston. 


Wage-earners  Going  to  Towns — Compulsory  Education. — The  most  reliable 
wage-earners  have  gone  to  the  towns  where  they  can  learn  trades,  get  better 
prices  and  schools.  Those  remaining  are  poor  help  and  no  dependence.  The 
time  is  here  to  do  your  own  work,  with  improved  machinery,  less  acreage 
and  more  fertility  of  soil.     Wage-earners  get  more  than  they  earn,  or  farmers 
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can  afford  to  pay.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  teaching,  and  from  that 
and  observation  would  heartily  suggest  a  three-months'  compulsory  school 
law.  I  have  known  many  right  at  school  door  not  to  attend  a  single  day,  with 
nothing  but  indifference  to  prevent.  There  is  being  too  much  spent  with  but 
good  results  to  few. — J.  C.  Miller,  South  River. 


Little  Demand  for  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — There  is  not  much  de- 
mand for  regular  laborers,  especially  on  the  farms.  The  majority  of  the 
farmers  in  this  section  do  their  own  work,  except  through  harvest,  etc.  There 
being  no  manufacturing  in  the  county,  there  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  year 
that  farm  labor  is  needed.  The  laboring  man  in  this  section  could  better  his 
condition  by  putting  out,  renting  land,  and  raising  his  own  breadstuff,  and 
not  depend  upon  his  daily  labor  for  his  support.  Well,  I  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  compulsory  education,  because  there  are  so  many  parents  in  these 
mountains  who  are  uneducated,  many  of  whom  can  neither  read  or  write. 
Often  such  parents  take  no  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children.  There 
are  a  lot  of  young  men  growing  up  in  these  mountains  who  can  neither  read 
or  write.  The  parents  are  to  blame  for  not  sending  them  to  school  when 
young;  when  they  get  up  to  think  themselves  men  and  women  they  are 
ashamed  to  go  to  school.  I  am,  and  have  been,  postmaster  at  this  place  for 
some  time,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  young  men  and  boys 
who  carry  the  mails  in  this  section  can  not  write  their  names.  I  am  sorry 
this  is  the  case,  but  it  is  true.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  post-office  here 
as  clerk  and  postmaster  for  about  eight  years,  hence  the  above  statement. — 
D.  M.  Beck,  Sparta. 


Old  Negroes  Reliable. — In  one  of  your  questions  you  ask,  "Is  negro  labor 
reliable?"  which  I  answer,  "No."  This  answer  does  not  apply  to  all  negroes, 
for  the  old  cmes  who  were  raised  before  the  war  are  reliable,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  worth  three  of  the  impudent  things  raised  since,  and  if  things  do  not 
change,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  there  will  be  trouble. — J.  Robert 
Pender,  Speed. 


Landlord  and  Tenant  Act. — There  ought  to  be  a  landlord  and  tenant  act  in 
North  Carolina  to  compel  a  man  to  pay  hands  in  full  on  contract,  and  to  also 
make  hands  stick  and  work  out  their  contracts,  and  to  make  the  man  who 
hires  them  pay  the  loss  of  farmer  by  hands  leaving  crop  after  getting  in  debt 
during  winter  months. — B.  P.  Carpenter,  Stanly  Creek. 


Compulsory  School  Law. — We  have  very  good  schools  here;  the  great  trou- 
ble is  the  people  do  not  take  enough  interest  in  schools.  If  we  had  a  compul- 
sory school  law  it  would  be  better  for  the  children,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  it  in  this  county. — D.  A.  Taylor,  Stecoah. 
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Compulsory  School  Law. — I  think  we  should  have  compulsory  school  law. 
There  are  many  children  who  should  go  to  school,  but  through  the  negligence 
of  their  parents  they  don't  go.  Some  go  about  two  days  and  stay  at  home  the 
rest  of  the  week. — J.  M.  Bullick,  Stem. 


Compulsory  Education — Practice  Golden  Rule. — Children  should  be  made 
to  go  to  school.  They  can  be  spared  from  home,  for  they  do  nothing  at  home 
a  great  part  of  their  time.  Wet  weather  is  a  cause  of  higher  wages  and  more 
cost  of  producing  crops  of  all  kinds.  I  think  if  farm  labor  could  be  paid 
cash  it  would  cause  it  to  be  better.  They  know  that  they  only  get  about  sixty 
cents  for  the  dollar,  and  the  laborer  has  got  to  get  even  somehow.  Banking 
should  be  so  the  farmer  could  borrow  money  on  his  lien,  instead  of  a  collat- 
eral for  the  merchant  (so-called).  Last,  but  not  least,  all  classes  should  use  a 
little  more  of  the  Golden  Rule,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  to  do 
unto  you." — C.  C.  Patterson,  Stewart. 


Compulsory  Education. — We  need  longer  public  schools  and  compulsory 
attendance,  especially  for  the  laboring  class  of  people,  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  During  the  fall  the  most  of  the  laboring  class  loaf  instead  of  attend- 
ing the  two  or  three  months  of  school.  Better  education  will  help  the  work- 
ing people.  We  have  no  factories  here,  the  kind  of  laborers  we  need  are  farm 
laborers. — James  W.  Thomas,  St.  Jucle. 


Labor  Should  ee  Reliable — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  if  some  plan 
was  adopted  to  cause  wage-earners  to  look  more  after  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployer and  be  more  reliable,  a  better  feeling  would  exist  between  them.  To 
this  end,  would  suggest  a  higher  moral  and  religious  condition.  If  we  do  not 
have  compulsory  education,  1908  will  find  very  many  unable  to  read  and  write. 
My  observation  teaches  me  that  uneducated  parents  with  a  low  standard  of 
moral  and  religious  life  are  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to  edu- 
cate their  children.  Give  us  a  moderate  compulsory  school  law  to  reach  this 
class  of  people,  and  have  them  to  learn  that  more  is  demanded  of  them  for 
their  children,  put  the  public  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  best  and  most  con- 
servative men  of  our  State  and  1908  will  find  a  much  improved  people. — S.  I. 
Hareell,  Sunbury. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  the  compulsory  educational  law,  if  we 
could  get  one  not  too  rigid,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wage-earners  neg- 
lect their  children  on  this  line. — E.  Sellers,  Supply. 


Compulsory  Education. — This  (Swain  County)  being  rather  a  poor  farm- 
ing county,  people  are  generally  poor  and  education  at  low  stand.  A  compul- 
sory school  law  would,  in  the  end,  be  better  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
—Martin  DeHart,  Sioain. 
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Compulsory  Education  fob  Whites. — I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school 
law  for  the  white  people,  but  I  am  opposed  to  any  law  that  will  school  the 
negro  at  the  expense  of  the  white  people.  Let  each  race  school  its  own  chil- 
dren.— B.  C.  Deal,  Taylorsville. 


Not  Ready  fob  Compulsory  Education. — I  will  say,  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pulsory school  law,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  children,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  are  not  ready. — John  W.  Veach,  Thomasville. 


Amendment  an  Incentive  to  Education. — I  think  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  should  be  an  incentive  to  every  white  man  to  give  his 
children  all  the  education  he  possibly  can.  I  think  the  more  the  negro  is  edu- 
cated, the  less  fit  he  is  for  a  laborer,  and  that  is  his  true  position,  and  the 
more  education  he  has,  the  poorer  citizen  he  is. — E.  O.  Taylob,  Toionesville. 


Need  Compulsoby  Education. — In  regard  to  compulsory  education,  I  would 
say,  why  not  get  the  greatest  benefit  possible  from  the  money  which  the  State 
appropriates  for  education?  While  there  are  very  few  white  children  in  this 
section  who  are  capable  of  learning,  who  do  not  get  a  reading  education  dur- 
ing their  school  age,  yet  there  are  a  good  many  who  do  not  get  the  teaching 
offered  them,  and  why?  Just  because  their  parents  are  a  shiftless  kind  of 
people.  They  allow  their  children  to  stop  and  stop  them  themselves  from 
school  on  account  of  the  least  inconvenience.  Some  think  they  could  not  get 
along  without  their  children  to  help,  but  if  they  saw  they  must,  it  would  be 
about  as  easy  with  a  great  majority  as  it  is  with  the  aid  of  their  children. 
Every  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  four  months'  schooling  offered  him. 
Parents  surely  do  owe  their  children  that  much  time  for  fitting  themselves 
for  men,  and  they  surely  could  take  those  responsible  if  they  would.  The 
people  are  not  enough  awake  to  the  benefit  of  an  education,  they  need  a  stim- 
ulus.— F.  W.  Foscue,  Trenton. 


Idleness  Demobalizing — Compulsoby  Education. — I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
given  a  perfectly  accurate  answer  as  to  cost  of  the  various  products  to  which 
your  questions  pertain.  I  arrive  at  the  answers  submitted  by  a  calculation 
on  the  average  land  in  the  county,  cultivated  in  the  manner  and  at  the  cost  as 
such  things  are  usually  cultivated.  Saw-mills  and  other  public  works  pay 
men  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  can  the  farmers,  but  they  are  employed 
irregularly,  run  a  day  and  stop  a  day.  I  think  that  a  gang  of  idle  men  is  one 
of  the  most  demoralizing  things  to  contend  with.  In  their  idleness  they  make 
nothing,  spend  what  they  had,  and  downward  is  the  tendency.  It  would  be 
infinitely  better  for  such  men,  their  people  and  their  country,  if  they  had 
regular  employment  at  even  half  the  day-rate  wages  paid  by  public  works.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  compulsory  education  is  the  only  possible  educa- 
tion for  a  large  per  cent  of  our  people,  because,  unlike  the  days  of  old,  many 
children  exercise  over  parents  that  authority  which  parents  should  exercise 
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over  children.  A  compulsory  educational  system  would  be  an  odious  thing 
for  such  people  to  be  sure,  and  in  some  instances  the  State  and  county  would 
have  to  furnish  more  than  free  tuition,  still  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
Furthermore,  the  small-souled  man  of  property  complains  at  the  tax,  yet  I 
know  it  would  be  a  good  thing  even  for  the  complaining  tax-payer,  the  stub- 
born child  and  his  ignorant,  wicked  parents,  all  of  us — our  people  and  our 
loved  country. — C.  J.  Poole,  Troy. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — As  we  have  to  pay  a  tax  to  school  the 
masses,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school  law,  a  law  to  force  the  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  that  they  may  get  an  education. — J.  M.  Moss, 
Tusquitee. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  I  favor  compulsory  education  more,  because  those  who  become 
of  age  after  1908  will  have  to  read  and  write  or  be  deprived  of  voting,  and  if 
there  is  not  some  plan  adopted  to  force  them  to  send  their  children  to  school 
I  fear  there  will  be  a  great  many  deprived  of  their  votes. — J.  E.  Shehan, 
T  witty. 


Need  Compulsory  School  Law. — Very  much  in  need  of  compulsory  school 
law.  More  education  and  energy  and  not  so  much  laziness. — R.  B.  Thomp- 
son, Tyro  ShoiJS. 


Have  to  Have  Compulsory  Education. — As  you  desire  my  opinion  on  com- 
pulsory education,  I  will  just  say  that  I  think  we  will  have  to  have  it  if  we 
educate  all  the  people  to  read  and  write  by  1908.  A  thing  of  that  sort  has 
never  been  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  it  never  will 
be  done. — T.  M.  Roberson,  University  Station. 


Better  Prices — Opposes  Compulsory  Laws. — Better  prices  for  farm  pro- 
ducts would  enable  farmers  to  pay  better  wages  to  wage-earners  and  would 
encourage  hands  to  work  better  and  steadier,  consequently  would  benefit 
wage-earners.  As  to  compulsory  education,  it  really  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
too  many  compulsory  laws  in  our  State  already.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory 
laws.  It  will  work  hardships  to  a  good  many  people,  but  I  do  think  it  would 
be  best  for  many  of  the  rising  generation. — W.  C.  Allen,  Verona. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school  law,  but 
think  it  should  be  left  to  the  voters  of  each  race  in  each  school  district.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  the  white  race  in  this  section  would  vote  for  it.  I  am 
eternally  opposed  to  spending  any  more  money  than  is  now  being  spent  upon 
the  negroes  from  taxes  paid  by  white  people. — W.  J.  McLendon,  Wadesboro. 
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Compulsory  Education. — As  to  farmers  and  wage-earners  in  the  agricul- 
tural district,  I  would  favor  the  press  of  the  State  publishing  facts  as  to  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  laborers  and  showing  them  the  advantage  of  constant  and 
practical  labor.  I  favor  compulsory  education  on  some  line,  that  it  will  put 
more  thrift,  enterprise  and  energy  in  the  people  than  anything  else. — Henry 
McWhorter,  Walkersville. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school  law 
to  make  all  classes,  white  and  black,  go  to  school  at  least  four  months  out  of 
the  year,  and  I  think  each  class  should  be  compelled  to  educate  his  own  race 
and  tax  the  same. — B.  T.  Daniel,  Wanchese. 


Need  System — Compulsory  Education  for  Whites. — I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  laboring  man  gets  all  he  earns  (that  is,  on  the  farm).  If 
the  farmers  had  a  little  more  system  with  their  laborers,  and  there  was  some- 
thing to  compel  the  laborer  to  regard  his  bargain,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
both.  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  for  the  whites  only,  if  we  had 
to  double  the  taxes  for  that  purpose.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  law  in  the  near 
future  by  which  the  white  man  can  be  taxed  to  educate  the  whites  only. — J. 
A.  Powell,  Warsaw. 


Laborers  Should  Fulfill  Contracts — Compulsory  Education. — If  we  had 
some  law  enacted  to  make  the  laborer  stick  to  his  contract  it  would  be  better 
for  the  laborer  and  employer  both.  They  will  make  or  enter  into  a  contract 
the  first  of  January,  stay  until  crop  time,  or  until  they  get  wintered,  and  then 
leave  or  strike  for  higher  wages,  and  our  next  neighbor  will  employ  them.  As 
to  compulsory  school  law,  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  provided  they  had  clothes 
and  shoes  to  wear.  If  we  compel  them  to  attend,  then  they  will  want  us 
taxed  to  clothe  them.  While  we  are  in  favor  of  public  schools,  yet  we  are 
not  willing  to  be  taxed  to  clothe  them. — S.  J.  Richardson,  Waxhmo. 


Compulsory  School  Law  a  Dangerous  Experiment. — While  I  fully  realize 

j  my  inability  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  best  to  compass  that  desirable  end — 

1  the  general  and  liberal  education  of  the  masses — I  am  opposed  to  that  rankest 

of  paternalism  that  would  take  charge  of  the  children  of  the  State  and  force 

■  them  into  schools  after  the  fashion  of  Germany.     In  fact,  the  State  can  do  no 
I  such  thing  justly,  unless  she  is  prepared  for  the  next  step,  that  is,  to  help 

maintain  the  poor  of  the  State;   for  the  help  of  the  children  is  absolutely 

necessary  in  the  support  of  most  of  the  poor  families.     These  steps  taken,  and 

1  the  next  would  naturally  be  to  step  in  and  supplant  the  family  in  the  moral 

■  and  religious  training  of  the  children  of  the  State — a  thing  I  think  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  education  would  be  opposed  to.  But  I  think  there  are 
other,  as  well  as  better,  ways  to  secure  the  better  education  of  our  people. 
One,  and  perhaps  the  most  potent  of  which,  would  be  a  well-directed  and  per- 
sistent effort  on  the  part  of  all  school  officers,  teachers,  and  all  to  create  pub- 
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lie  sentiment  in  favor  of  education,  which  can  be  accomplished  by  a  general 
system  of  missionary  work,  visiting,  etc.  A  committeeman  or  teacher  who 
sits  down  and  says,  "The  school  is  here  for  them;  they  can  come  or  stay  away, 
just  as  they  please,  it's  nothing  to  me,"  is  not  fit  for  either  place,  nor  even 
good  citizenship.  There  are  numerous  ways  that  will  suggest  themselves  to 
thoughtful  persons  by  which  the  people  can  be  gotten  to  send  to  school,  with- 
out the  dangerous  experiment  of  compulsory  laws. — T.  H.  Weaver,  Weaver- 
ville. 


Children  do  not  Attend  School. — It  might  be  better  to  have  a  compulsory 
school  law,  as  there  are  a  great  many  children  who  do  not  attend  public 
schools  in  this  county. — A.  S.  Hall,  Wehutty. 


Need  Compulsory  School  Law  for  Whites. — We  need  a  compulsory  school 
law,  especially  for  the  whites.  The  white  people  have  never,  as  a  general 
thing,  taken  the  interest  in  sending  their  children  to  school  in  days  gone  by 
as  they  should,  and  for  that  reason  I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law.  If  our 
people  are  not  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  the  negro  will  be 
ahead  by  1908,  as  they  send  them  to  school  all  the  winter  and  part  of  the 
spring — bread  or  no  bread,  clothes  or  no  clothes.  I  think  the  white  people's 
money  should  go  to  the  education  of  the  white  race  and  the  colored  to  the 
colored  race.  The  white  people  have  been  schooling  the  negro  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years  and  most  of  the  money  has  been  wasted.  I  say  wasted,  for 
the  negroes  are  at  present  ten  times  meaner  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  This  is  my  observation,  as  I  work  from  one  to  thirty-five  hands  on  my 
farm  per  day.  The  negro  who  has  no  education  is  the  best  worker  and  the 
most  agreeable,  and  the  best  satisfied.  The  learned  negro  is  studying  most  of 
his  time  how"  to  cheat  the  white  man  out  of  his  hard  earnings.  Such  as  the 
above  is  what  our  money  has  done  for  the  negro.  We  need  it  to  educate  our 
own  boys  and  girls. — Ira  Lennon,  Whiteville. 


Compulsory  Education  for  Whites. — I  favor  compulsory  education,  and  I 
think  the  county  or  State  should  furnish  books  for  the  poor  children  that 
can't  buy  them  and  give  them  a  chance  in  the  race  of  life — for  the  white  race 
I  mean.  Education  seems  to  be  a  drawback  to  the  negro  race. — D.  G.  West- 
brook,  Wilmington. 


Negroes  Don't  Need  Education. — I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  education  on 
negroes,  as  we  need  common  labor,  and  the  less  he  knows  about  books,  the 
more  he  does  about  a  hoe  or  plow.  It  is  no  doubt  necessary  to  have  some  kind 
of  law  to  compelj^hites  to  go  to  school,  but  would  advise  them  not  to  lay  the 
whip  on  hard  on  the  few  families  who  can't  afford  to  send  their  children' 
regularly. — C.  H.  Heide,  Wilmington. 
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Compulsory  School  Law  or  Disfranchisement. — Without  a  compulsory 
educational  law  many  a  white  man  will  be  debarred  from  voting. — Ephraim 
Peele,  Williamston. 


Compulsory  Education  a  Necessity. — A  law  to  enforce  school  attendance  is 
one  of  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  people  of  the  State  at  the  hands  of 
their  legislators,  and  if  this  compulsory  spirit  could  be  fairly  understood  by 
the  common  laboring  classes,  it  would  soon  be  appreciated  by  them,  and  the 
task  of  forcing  the  law  would  tend  to  be  less  troublesome,  and  the  great  end 
in  view  to  better  the  condition  of  the  wage-earners,  and  especially  farm  labor- 
ers, would  be  met,  and  the  moral  and  financial  progress  of  the  citizen  and  the 
power  of  the  State  improved.  Compulsory  education  is  one  of  the  necessities 
that  must  come  and  be  welcomed  under  the  Constitutional  Amendment. — 
John  D.  Woody,  Wilmington. 


Compulsory  Work  Law. — Compulsory  education  will  do  very  well  in  some 
counties,  but  not  in  New  Hanover.  Too  many  blacks,  and  we  can't  do  any- 
thing with  them  in  the  way  of  education.  The  thing  we  ought  to  have  is  a 
compulsory  work  law,  and  make  the  negroes  eat  more  and  pay  for  it.  Things 
are  based  too  low.  Put  merchandise  up  and  labor  will  rise,  but  good  laborers 
can  get  work  anywhere.  It  depends  on  the  man;  if  he  is  sober,  honest  and 
smart  he  can  get  along,  but  if  he  is  lazy  he  don't  work  much  anyway.  The 
Constitutional  Amendment  is  a  good  thing  for  both  whites  and  negroes. — 
Thomas  J.  Belcher,  Wilmington. 


Freedom  Better  Than  Compulsion. — I  think  wage-earners  now  have  the 
advantage  of  their  employers,  or  generally  so.  Wage-earners  in  this  section 
would  not  save  anything  if  they  were  paid  double  what  they  now  get.  In  my 
opinion  compulsory  education  would  impose  hardships  upon  some,  both  chil- 
dren and  parents,  most  especially  fatherless  children;  others  in  scattered  set- 
tlements. As  much  as  possible  I  believe  in  freedom.  I  think  freedom  will 
expand  the  mind  more  than  compulsory  education. — J.  B.  Dempsey,  Wilming- 
ton. 


Farmers  Improving — Compulsory  Education. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  since 
my  last  letter  to  your  Department  that  our  county  has  improved  in  farming 
and  are  planting  more  money  crops  than  one.  The  farmers  are  planting  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  and  peanuts,  and  some  Irish  potatoes.  The  crops  are  better 
divided,  and  the  result  of  this  is  better  crops  planted  in  rotation.  The  farm- 
ers of  Wilson  County  are  making  more  corn  and  wheat  and  sweet  potatoes, 
and  raising  more  pork  and  beef,  raising  more  home  fertilizer,  that  is,  home- 
made manure;  got  better  stock,  hogs  and  cattle.  All  this  makes  improve- 
ment in  every  way.  I  believe  this  report  is  true.  I  traveled  the  county  over 
in  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  and  I  find  great  improvements.  The  only  thing 
we  need  in  this  county  is  good  white  labor;  the  old  slave  negro  will  work  all 
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right,  but  he  is  getting  too  old — he  is  not  able  to  work  much  longer.  The 
young  won't  work  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the  week.  Speaking  of 
compulsory  education:  If  the  poor  white  people  are  not  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  in  1908  you  will  find  this  State  in  a  worse  fix  politi- 
cally than  you  have  ever  seen  it,  for  the  negro  will  make  his  children  go,  and 
he  would  go  himself  if  the  law  would  allow  him  to.  He  wants  to  read,  and  he 
is  going  to  have  his  sons  to  read,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  old  negroes  will 
vote  in  1908.  They  are  studying  every  opportunity.  Some  will  vote  in  tne 
next  election  that  some  people  thought  would  never  vote  any  more.  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about. — P.  K.  Kidder,  Wilson. 


Don't  Need  Compulsory  Education. — Our  white  people  are  not  in  need  of 
compulsory  school  law.  We  have  four  months'  school.  I  made  it  my  business 
last  summer  to  learn  the  number  of  white  children  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-one  who  could  not  read  and  write,  and  to  my  very  great  satisfac- 
tion I  could  find  but  one  boy  in  the  county,  and  he  was  nineteen  years  old. 
To  educate  negroes  as  a  race  spoils  them  for  all  kinds  of  labor  and  does  not 
make  them  statesmen.  I  am  opposed  to  forcing  the  white  man  to  educate  the 
negro. — J.  B.  Stokes,  Windsor. 


No  Class  Legislation — Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  the  needs  of 
wage-earners,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  not  to  have  any  class  legislation,  or, 
in  other  words,  do  away  with  trusts  and  combines  and  give  every  citizen  the 
same  rights  and  privileges.  I  think  a  compulsory  school  law,  if  properly  got- 
ten up  and  enforced,  would  be  an  advantage,  but  if  not  properly  gotten  up 
and  enforced  would  be  a  disadvantage. — W.  T.  Rominger,  Winston-Salem. 


Work  Steadily — Compulsory  Education. — As  to  wage-earners,  their  only 
and  chief  need  is  to  work  steadily,  and  not  idle  about  as  some  of  them  do  to 
their  great  injury.  I  see  nothing  else  that  could  be  done  for  them  now  in  the 
way  of  legislation.  As  to  compulsory  education,  in  view  of  the  requirement 
of  our  Constitution  as  to  suffrage  being  dependent  upon  their  being  able  to 
read  and  write,  I  would  say  that  compulsory  education  is  perhaps  best  in  the 
long  run,  but  there  are  cases  of  very  poor  people,  say  a  poor  widow,  whose 
only  source  of  support  was  the  labor  of  her  young  children,  to  deprive  her  of 
the  labor  of  these,  would  work  a  hardship  upon  her  that  would  perhaps  cause 
her  to  have  to  go  to  the  county  or  State  for  help  to  get  a  support.  In  the 
main,  though,  I  believe  compulsory  education  is  perhaps  best  for  the  State. — 
J.  M.  Jones,  Woodburn. 


Don't  Want  Educated  Negroes — Compulsory  Education. — The  negro  takes 
all  school  advantages;  whites  take  very  little.  The  white  people  are  opposed 
to  being  taxed  to  educate  the  negro.  We  don't  want  educated  negroes  on  the 
farm.  When  you  educate  a  negro  it  ruins  him  for  labor.  This  is  our  ex- 
perience down  east.     He  then  begins  to  tell  others  what  he  would  not  do  for 
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white  folks.  I  have  seen  very  little  good  education  has  done  the  negro  down 
east,  only  fill  up  our  Penitentiary.  They  lay  around  and  steal  before  they 
will  work  out  on  the  farm.  All  towns  are  full  down  east  and  you  can't  get 
them  out  of  town  after  they  go  there.  If  there  was  a  law  to  run  all  loafing 
negroes  out  of  town  we  farmers  would  have  plenty  of  labor  on  the  farm.  The 
white  people  will  never  be  satisfied  for  the  taxes  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  races.  If  we  had  a  law  to  force  people  to  send  their  children  to  school 
it  would  do  good. — B.  P.  Wray,  Woodville. 


Need  a  Little  Pride. — At  this  age  it  seems  like  a  young  white  man  that  has 
not  the  grit  in  him  to  at  least  learn  to  read  and  write  may  expect  to  wear 
some  one's  old  shoes.  Infuse  principle  and  a  little  pride  in  him  and  he  will 
do  something.  The  best  thing  is  to  let  each  man  school  his  own  kids. — J.  C. 
Wilson,  'Woodville. 


Labor  Unreliable — Land  Badly  Washed. — I  do  not  feel  competent  to  sug- 
gest what  would  be  best  for  the  wage-earners.  They  could  get  plenty  of 
work  to  do  if  they  would  work.  There  is  no  dependence  in  the  class  that 
hires  to  work  on  the  farm,  especially  the  negro.  If  they  commence  to  work 
in  the  spring  they  won't  stay  until  the  crop  is  finished,  so  you  see  the  farmer 
is  compelled  to  do  what  he  can  and  let  him  go.  If  you  furnish  them  land  and 
stock  they  won't  make  enough  to  pay  expenses,  so  I  can't  tell  what  would  be 
best.  Now,  what  made  the  land  decrease  was  the  wet  summer;  high  waters 
have  washed  the  land  away  so  that  it  will  be  worth  nothing  for  years.  A 
good  deal  of  the  upland  is  washed  so  badly  that  it  will  be  worthless* for  years; 
the  lowland  is  the  same. — W.  L.  Macy,  Yadkinville. 


Interest  in  Schools — Need  Public  Work. — I  believe  the  public  school  in- 
terest is  improving  rapidly  in  this  county  at  present;  the  outlook  is  encourag- 
ing. I  think  the  Constitutional  Amendment  has  helped  the  school  interest  very 
much.  Very  few  will  be  unable  to  read  and  write  by  1908.  Public  works  in  our 
vicinity  would  help  labor  to  a  great  extent. — Jerry  Green,  Yerger. 


Compulsory  School  Law  Necessary. — Many  of  our  people  do  not  fully 
realize  the  importance  of  an  education.  This  is  one  question  among  a  great 
many  that  must  be  talked  around  every  hearthstone  in  North  Carolina.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  I  have  given  this  one  question, 
common  education,  considerable  thought.  Now,  let  us  peruse  the  pages  of 
history,  and  we  will  find  that  we  were  once  taxed  and  not  represented,  and 
that  did  not  suit  a  North  Carolinian,  and  we  raised  the  flag  that  waves  from 
every  window  in  this  grand  Union,  declared  ourselves  free,  and  to  be  free 
every  young  man  who  becomes  twenty-one  years  of  age  after  1908  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina.  I 
favor  compulsory  education,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  educate 
the  children  who  are  working  in  the  cotton  mills.     We  pay  the  tax  and  then 
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we  must  have  the  good  of  it.  To  educate  our  children  will  make  them  honest, 
and  if  they  are  educated,  the  man  who  transacts  business  with  them  will  be- 
come a  better  man.  I  hope  that  every  boy  and  girl  may  at  least  get  a  com- 
mon English  education.  If  we  don't  look  after  this  matter  it  is  our  own  fault, 
I  lost  all  of  my  free  school  for  no  other  reason  than  this — I  was  not  compelled 
to  go.  Those  who  have  not  enough  education  to  read  and  write  had  better  get 
some  one  to  read  Emerson — 

"Of  what  avail  the  plow  or  sail, 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail?" 

— F.  R.  Sharpe,  York  Institute. 


More  Negroes  than  Whites  Read  and  Write. — If  we  do  not  have  a  compul- 
sory school  law,  in  a  few  years  more  negroes  will  be  voting  than  whites.  They 
are  taking  more  interest  in  education  now  than  the  whites,  and  the  amended 
Constitution  will  be  a  further  incentive  to  them.  There  are  now  more  whites 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty  who  can  not  read  and  write  than 
negroes. — D.  P.  Whitford,  Zorah. 


:■;.'■'■   ■;: 
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CHAPTER  II 


MISCELLANEOUS  FACTORIES. 


In  this  chapter  is  tabulated  returns  from  miscellaneous  factories, 
which  employ  12,002  persons,  422  of  whom  are  under  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

The  list  of  factories  given  in  this  chapter  includes  only  those  re- 
porting to  this  Department.  In  a  succeeding  chapter  will  be  found 
a  list  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  by  counties. 

Table  No.  1  shows  county,  postofflce,  year  of  incorporation,  name 
of  factory,  capital  stock,  name  of  president  or  owner,  kind  of  power 
used,  and  number  of  horsepower. 

The  tables  following  are  arranged  by  subjects  and  show  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

Average  number  of  hours  per  day  10^. 

Fifty-six  per  cent  pay  weekly,  eighteen  per  cent  semi-monthly, 
nineteen  per  cent  monthly,  one  per  cent  bi  monthly,  one  per  cent 
daily,  two  per  cent  on  demand,  and  three  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Forty-nine  percent  report  increase  of  wages,  thiity-four  per  cent 
no  increase,  and  seventeen  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Forty-three  per  cent  report  financial  condition  of  employes  good, 
twenty-nine  per  cent  fair,  fourteen  percent  poor,  two  per  cent  bad, 
and  twelve  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Sixty-three  per  cent  oppose  employment  of  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  eleven  per  cent  favor  such  employment,  and 
twenty  six  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Highest  average  wages  per  day  $2.08,  lowest  fifty  eight  cents. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  eight  accidents  were  reported,  ten  of 
which  were  fatal,  and  three  resulted  in  permanent  disability.  Fifty- 
six  report  insurance  against  accident. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  adults  read  and  write. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  report  improvement  in  education,  nine  per 
cent  no  improvement,  and  thirty  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Fifty-one  per  cent  report  improvement  in  morals,  eleven  percent 
no  improvement,  and  thirty  eight  per  cent  make  no  report. 
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Eighty  per  cent  favor  compulsory  education,  twelve  per  cent  op- 
pose it,  and  eight  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Sixty  per  cent  report  financial  condition  of  employes  improving, 
sixteen  per  cent  no  improvement,  and  twenty-four  per  cent  make 
00  report. 
!    Conditions,  etc.,  of  tobacco  factories  are  shown  in  Table  No.  7. 

Following  the  tables  will  be  found  letters  from  manufacturers, 
giving  their  views  on  the  needs  of  the  wage-earners,  which  are  of 


special  interest 
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Table  No.  i. — List  of  Miscellaneous  Factories, 


i 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
io 
it 

12 

13 
M 
15 
16 

17 
1 8 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

38 

39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

51 
52 

53 


County. 


Alamance  _ 

. do 

. do 

__„do 

Alexander. 

.__.do 

Alleghany. 

Anson 

„_.do 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

. do 

____do 

.—  do 

do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

„__do 

do 

Bertie 

__„do 

„_.do 

. do 

Bladen  

Buncombe. 

____do 

. do 

____do 

____do 

____do  ■___. 

____do  

„.._do 

____do 

. do 

Burke 

____do  

Cabarrus  _. 
Caldwell  .. 

„__do 

___.do 

Carteret ._. 

„„do 

____do 

Catawba  .. 

do 

do 

„__do 

do 

____do  

Chatham  .. 


Post-office. 


Mebane 

___do 

___do  

Burlington 

Hiddenite 

Vashti 

Hooker 

Wadesboro 

__.do 

Creston 

Washington 

__.do 

do 

do 

__.do 

__.do 

Leechville 

Haslin  

Aurora 

Pine  Town 

Belhaven__ 

Washington  _  - 

Windsor   __ 

_„do - 

Ouitsna 

Kelford 

Clarkton  

Weaverville 

Asheville 

.___do 


__.do 

.___do .___. 

do 

.___do 

Candler 

Jupiter 

Hominy  Creek 

Baker 

Morganton 

Concord 

Lenoir 

Granite  Falls 

Cora 

Wildwood 

Morehead  City  — 

Beaufort . 

Hickory 

. do 

. do 

.__.do 

Claremont 

Newton 

Ore  Hill  — 


Name  of  Factory. 


Melville  Furniture  Co 

White  Furniture  Co 

Continental  Chair  Co 

LaFayette  Holt  Machine  Shop 

Hiddenite  Roller  Mills 

Vashti  Roller  Mill 

Hooker  Furniture  Co 

Anson  Oil  and  Ice  Co 

Wadesboro  Bottling  Works 

Creston  Wagon  Works 

Pungo  Lumber  Co 

Saw  Mill 

Buggy 

Lumber 

Kugler  Lumber  Co 

Crystal  Ice  Co 

Lumber 

Beech  Ridge  Mills 

Saw  Mill 

Logging  Tools 

Oyster 

Eureka  Lumber  Co 

Carriages 

Windsor  Cotton  and  Peanut  Co 

Windsor  Spoke  and  Lumber  Co 

Buggy  and  Undertaking 

Brick 

Roller  Mills 

Carolina  Coal  and  Ice  Co 

Asheville  Supply  and  Foundry  Co 

Sash  and  Blind 

Asheville  Milling  Co 

Asheville  Ice  and  Coal  Co j 

Asheville  Tannery 

Peoples  Mills 

Jupiter  Milling  Co 

Valley  Roller  Mills 

Huffman  &  Mull 

Burke  Tanning  Co 

Yorke  Furniture  Company 

Planing  Mill  and  Box  Factory. 

Gilley   Brook  Cannery 

Mountain  View  Cannery 

K.   B.   Stewart 

Carteret  Ice,  Trans,  and  Storage  Co 

Dey  &  Bro 

Hickory  Collar  Co 

Phceaix  Manufacturing  Co 

Hickory  Furniture  Co 

Piedmont  Wagon  Co 

Monitor  Mills 

Newton  Roller  Mills 

Ore  Hill  Manufacturing  Co 
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Showing  Post-office,   Capital  Stock,  Etc. 


Incorpo- 
rated. 


1898 
1896 
19OO 


1900 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1888 
1S98 


Capital  Stock. 


1890 
1893 


1890 


1892 
1894 
1901 
1901 


1891 


1900 
1895 


1890 
1891 


1894 


1901 


1900 
1898 
1881 
1901 
1 886 
1 901 
lS8q 


1888 
1900 


$25, OOO 

25, OOO 

8,000 


Name  of  President  or  Owner. 


5.000 


2,  OOO 

35.000 

500 


12,  OOO 

2,  OOO 

23, OOO 


Number 
Horse 
Power. 


Steam.. 
...do  _. 

. do  _. 

.__.do  _. 
Water . . 
.__.do  _. 
Steam_. 


Water. 
Steam. 


30, 000 


46,  000 
8,  000 


15, ooo 
300 


16, 000 

IO,  OOO 

10,  600 

IO,  OOO 
IOO, OOO 


600,  OOO 
3,  000 

5,000 

IO,  OOO 

5,000 


Steam 


W.  R.  White , 

...do 

D.  A.  White 

LaFayette  Holt 

Davis  Bros 

D.  T.  Campbell 

A.  C.  Gillespie 

W.  C.  Hardison 

Geo.  R.  Parker 

M.  J.  Lillard 

W.  P.  Baugham 

S.  R.  Fowle  &  Son j do  _. 

Ed.  Long 

W.  B.  Walling I  Steam.. 

F.  C.  Kugler j do  _. 

W.  E.  Swindell do  _. 

W.  H.  Wilkinson 

J.  H.  Rowland 

J.  B.  Whitehurst 

Surry  Parker j. 

A.  D.  Miles 

Geo.  T.  Leach 

E.  S.  Dail 

R.  C.  Bazemore Steam. 

O.  H.   Perry do 

Parker  Bros 

N.  A.  Currie  &  Bro 

J.  B.    Lotspeich 

F.  M.  Weaver 

W.  N.  Cooper 

Wm.  M.Jones 

H.  T.  Collins 

.__.do 

H.  Rees'  Sons 

A.  A.  Cole 

R.  V.  Backstox 

R.  J.  Gaston 

Huffman  &  Mull 


Steam. 

. do  . 

. do  . 


34, 000 


1,  000 

I,  OOO 
15, OOO 
30,  OOO 


12,  OOO 

iS,  000 

IOO,  OOO 


5,000 


D.  F. 
J-  M. 
A.  C. 
A.  G. 
K.  B. 
C.  S. 
Dey 
G.  H. 
J.  A. 
K.   C 

E.  B. 


Cannon 

Bernhardt.. 

Sherrill 

Corpeuing. 

Stewart 

Wallace 

&  Bro 

Geitner 

Whitem 

Mewzies... 
Springs 


Steam. 
Water. 
Steam  . 

. do  . 

.__.do  . 

. do  . 

. do  . 

. do  . 

Water. 
Steam. 


Steam. 
.—  do  . 
.___do  . 
. do  . 


G.  A. 
O.  B. 


Warlick. 
Stroud.. 


Steam. 

. do  . 

.__.do  . 

. do  . 

. do  . 

. do  . 

. do  . 

. do  . 

. do  . 


IOO 

125 

35 
10 
20 


20 


500 

45o 


130 

300 

50 

80 

35° 

125 

75 

100 

400 


60 

75 


40 
20 
90 

20 

30 
100 

IOO 

200 

29 
25 

35 

50 

250 

200 

90 


40 

80 

80 

8 

50 
75 
125 
50 
60 
35 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

3i 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

4i 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 
5i 
52 
53 
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Table;  No    i — 


54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 

7i 

72 

73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
90 

9i 

92 

93 
94 

95 
96 

97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 


County. 


Chatham  _. 

Chowan  _.. 

Cleveland 

. do 

. do 


Columbus 
—do  ____ 


Craven  

.—do 

. do 

_ do 

. do 

. do 

____do 

. do 

—do 

—do 

Cumberland 

—do 

. do - 

.—do 

. do 

. do 

_ do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

.___do -. 

—  do 

Davidson 

.—do 

___do  

. do 

.—do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

.—do 


Davie 

. do - 

.—do - 

. do 

Duplin 

. do 

do 

Durham 

Edgecombe  . 


Post-office. 


Causey . 
Cisco--. 

Ola  ___. 
Shelby  . 
.—do  .. 


Cronly 
—  do  . 


New  Bern  _ . 
....do 

—  do 

—  do 

_ do 

. do 

. do  _____ 

do 

do 

James  City  _ 
Fayetteville 

do 

do 

.—do .. 

—do 


. do 

.___do 

. do 

—  do 

—  do  _____._. 

.—do 

.—do 

.___do 

Lexington.  _. 

.—  do 

.—do 

.—do 

Thomasville. 

. do 

. do 

—do 

.—do 

Ilex .. 

Wallburg 


Mocksville  . 

. do 

—  do  

Farmington 

Magnolia 

Faison 

Warsaw 

Durham 

Tarboro  


Name  of  Factory. 


Davidson-Dunlap 

Saw  Mill 

Elliott  &  Lattimore... 
Sash,  Door  and  Blind. 
Monazite  Separator 


Acme  Manufacturing  Co. 
Pine  Fibre  Co 


Blades  Lumber  Co 

Elm  City  Lumber  Co 

Trent  Lumber  Mills 

E.  H.  &  J.  W.  Meadows  Co 

New  Bern  Ice  Co_ 

Broaddus  &  Ives 

Carolina  Canning  Co 

Pine  Lumber  Co 

S.  E.  Sullivan  &  Co 

New  Bern  Lumber  Co 

Fayetteville  Ice  Manufacturing  Co  — 

Fayetteville  Oil  Mill 

Merchant  Mills, 

Fayetteville  Wooden  ware  Co 

Lacy  Manufacturing  Co 

McMillan   Bros 

E.  A.  Poe,  Brick 

Cumberland  Manufacturing  Co 

Fayetteville  Wood  Works 

Southern  Pine  Product  Co 

Ward's  Plow  Works 

Fayetteville  Gas  and  Electric  Co 

City  Lumber  Yard 

Wheat  Separator  Co 

Dixie  Furniture   Co 

Central  Manufacturing  Co 

American  Furniture  Co 

Clement-Ross  Manufacturing  Co 

Thomasville  Manufacturing  Co 

Standard  Chair  Co 

North  State  Manufacturing  Co 

Cates  Chair  Co 

Holly  Grove  Roller  Mill 

Wallburg  Roller,  Planing  and  Saw 
Mill. 

Horn  Bros.  &  Johnstone 

Mocksville  Chair  Co 

Mocksville  Furniture  Co 

Farmington  Roller  Mills 

Magnolia  Manufacturing  Co 

McMullen-Miller  Lumber  Co 

Warsaw  Crate  Factory 

Durham  Roller  Mills  Co 

Fertilizer , 
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Ill 


Continued. 


Incorpo- 
rated. 


1 383 
1900 


1883 
1901 


1 901 

1889" 
1S91 


1900 

i893 
1S92 


1900 


1890 
1900 


1901 
1898 
1901 
1 386 
1S69 


1900 
1 901 

1899 


Capital  Stock. 


I IO,  OOO 
I,  OOO 
5,000 


200,  OOO 

2,  OOO,  OOO 


15,  OOO 


54,  000 
30, OOO 


6,500 

IO,  OOO 

IO,  OOO 


25, OOO 


25,  OOO 
12,000 


6,  000 

500 


50,  OOO 


3,  000 
15, OOO 

IO,  OOO 

16, OOO 
30,  OOO 


IO,  OOO 


25, OOO 

400 

15, OOO 

15, OOO 

IO,  OOO 
22,  OOO 

6,  000 
3,000 

IOO,  OOO 

5,000 

I,  OOO 


Name  of  President  or  Owner. 


J.  A.  Davidson 

L.  W.  Evans 

Elliott  &  Lattimore. 

Z.  J.  Thompson 

L.  A.  Gettys 


Wm.  Lattimer. 
C.  P.  Phelps... 


C.  F.  Felin. 


E.  H.  Meadows.. 

Jas.    Red  worth 

Broaddus  &  Ives. 


H.   E.  Hank.. 


J.  S.  Basnight 

J.  T.  Harrison 

S.  T.  Morgan 

J.  D.  McNeill 

J.  W.  Hollingsworth. 

W.  L.  Rankin 

McMillan  Bros 

E.  A.  Poe 

R.  W.  Bidgood 

J.  R.  Williams 

J.  H.  Wagener 


E.  T.  Watson 

R.  T.  Pickens 

E.  J.  Buchanan__. 
J.  M.  Mendenhall. 

W.  H.  Ragan 

Jos.   Ross 

R.  W.  Thomas.— 

F.  S.  Lambeth 


C.  A.   Swing 

G.  W.  &  C.  M.   Wall. 

L.  G.  Horn 

E.  L.  Gaither 

T.  B.  Bailey 

A.  W.  Ellis 

Jno.  F.   Croom 

A.  E.   McMullen 

T.  B.  Peirce 

T.  M.  Gorman 

F.  S.  Royster 


Power. 


Steam . 


Steam 

Steam  and 
electric. 

Steam 

Steam  and 
electric. 

Steam 

. do 

.__.do 

___.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Water 

Steam 

....do 


Steam 

Water 

Steam 

do 

. do  .... 


Number 
Horse 
Power. 


Horse . 
Steam. 
. do  . 


Steam. 
....do  . 

do  . 

. do  . 

....do  . 

. do  . 

....do  . 
....do  . 


....do 


Steam. 

. do  . 

—  do. 

. do  . 

. do  . 

. do  . 

....do  . 


30 
30 


no 

250 

I,  200 

300 

80 
70 

200 

200 

IOO 

300 

85 

IOO 

70 
150 

75 
60 

IOO 


50 


12 
20 
IO 


25 

IO 

200 

50 

200 

40 

IOO 

75 

50 
60 

39 
115 

75 


So 

35 

25 

500 


40 


54 
55 
56 
57 
5S 

59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 

69 
70 

7i 

72 

73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

79 
80 
81 
82 

33 
84 
85 
86 

S7 
88 
89 
90 

9i 

92 

93 
94 

95 
96 

97 

9^ 

99 

100 

IOI 

102 

103 


112 
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Table  No.  i — 


County. 

Post-office. 

104 

105 

106 

107 

TnS 

Edgecombe     _ 
.  --do  -     ._. 

Tarboro  _ 

.do  -     - 

Forsyth  _ . 
.       do     _     _. 

Winston-Salem  _. 
.do  -              _  . 

_     .do . 

.     _do_- 

109 
no 
III 

do 

do 

.     .do 

.       do  _ . 

____do - 

..do  ..         _____ 

112 

.do          . 

do     - 

113 
114 

115 

tt6 

.    .do .  . 

...do..         ..     . 

.     .do    .     _. 
.do  _.     .. 

.   __do  .           ... 

do     . 

do..     _. 

do 

117 
118 
119 

120 
121 
122 
123 
124 

125 
126 
127 

128 
129 
130 

131 
132 

133 
134 
135 

137 

138 

139 

140 
141 

do     . 

.do     . 

.     .do  .. 

.     .do .. 

.     .do     _     ...     . 

.  __do 

_     .do..       . 

._  .do 

.     .do  . 

-_-do  _.         

...     do     _ 

..   .do  _.      . 

.     .do  _. 

Walkertown 

Kernersville 

do     - . 

.  _.do  

.     .do  _. - 

Gaston 
-__.do 

Granville.   . 

-     .do 

_     _do_.       . 

Guilford _ 

do  _.        

....do 

_do    . 

Rural  Hall 

Bowers 

Gastonia  _ 

Mount  Holly 

Oxford  .    - 

....do  _.         

-     _do_.     _.       .. 

Greensboro 
_do     . 

do.   _ 

_     .do  _.        

.do  _.  ..     

-  -do  __  .     

.  -do  -.        

do  _  .  _     .  - 

_do     . 

_--do__         .-     . 

do  .. 

-___do 

.  ..do  _.        

.do     . 

....do  

.     -do._         ..     . 

142 

143 
144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

.do  . 

.     .do    .         _____ 

.do     .         _.     - 

do  _.         ...     _ 

do 

do  __       __. 

do 

.     .do    .        ..     . 

.     .do     _       ...     . 

.  .do  _.       

do     _  .   __ 

.  _  do  _.        

.       do     

149 

1. So 

.     do    _ 

High  Point 

.     _do._         _____ 

.    .do 

Name  of  Factory. 


Edgecombe  County  Oil  Co 

Tar  River  Oil  Co 

Winston  Furniture  Co 

Winston  Brick  and  Tile  Co I 

Geo.  E   Nissen  &  Co 

Vance  Iron  Works 

Forsyth  Chair  Co 

Salem  Iron  Works 

Hine  &  Shipley 

Forsyth  Iron  Bed  Co 

Spach  Bros.  Wagon  Works 

Fogle  Bros 

Crawford  &  Ragland 

Wachovia  Flouring  Mills 

Tise  Manufacturing  Co 

Fries  Manufacturing  and  Power  Co.. 

Forsyth  Manufacturing  Co 

S.J.  Nissen  (vehicles) 

Leight  Bros 

Kernersville  Roller  Mills 

Kernersville   Furniture    Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Peddycords  Box  Factory 

Bower  Mills 

Gastonia  Coffin  Co 

Grace  Roller  Mills 

Oxford  Furniture  Co 

Taylor-Cannady  Buggy  Co 

Hogshead  Factory 

Greensboro  Lumber  Co 

Acme  Mill  Works 

Greensboro  Table  Co 

Gate   City    Furniture  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Hunter  Manufacturing  Co 

Greensboro  Brick  Co 

Greensboro  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Guilford  Roller  Mills 

Greensboro  Gas   and  Electric   Light 
Company. 

Greensboro  Ice  and  Coal  Co 

Sherwood  Bobbin  and  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Excelsior  Manufacturing  Co 

E.  E.  Bain 

G.  T.  Glascock  &  Sons 

B.  H.  Merrimcn 

Piedmont  Shuttle  Works 

Piedmont  Iron  Co 

Tate  Furniture  Co 

High  Point  Upholstering  Co 


Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Continued. 


Capital  Stock. 


Name  of  President  or  Owner. 


S30,  OOO 

25, OOO 

3,  000 

12, 000 


20,  000 
18,  OOO 
50, OOO 
25, OOO 
20, OOO 


25, OOO 

674, 600 

10,000 


W.  N.  Smith 

Dr.  L   L.  Staton 

R.  I.  Dalton 

W.  T.  Carter 

Geo.  E.  Nissen  . 

J.  A.  Vance 

Chas.  Sievers 

C.  A.  Hege 


Chas.  Sievers 
Spach  Bros.__ 
Fogle  Bros  ._. 


G.  L.  Dull. 


H.  E.  Fries. 


.___do 

S.  J.  Nissen. 


12,  000 
15,  000 


W.  S.  Linville 


3,000  I  H.  A.  Peddycord.. 

5,  000  !  W.  E.  Woosley  ___ 

36,  000  I  Jno.  F.  Love 


Steam 

_„do  _._. 
__.do  .._. 
.___do  ___. 
-  do  _._. 
Electric  _. 


Steam 

Electric 

__.do  

Steam 

Electric  — 

. do 

.__.do 

Steam 

Electric 
and  steam, 
Electric  __. 

.___do 

Steam_ 

.__.do 

. do 


___-do  _. 
___.do  _ 
.__.do  . 
-_„do  . 


30, 000 
25, OOO 

2,  OOO 

15, OOO 

5,000 


Dr.  S.  H.  Cannady | do  _ 

W.   B.  Ballou 1 do.. 


L.  B.  Turner. 
W.W.Whyte.. 
L.  M.  Clymer. 


25,  000  I  C   E.  Holton  . 

100,000  I  R.  G.  Vaughn 

6,400      N.  A.   Hauser. 

16,000     J.  W.  Fry 


9,000     Jno.   A.  Hodgiti-- 
75,000  I  R.  R.  King 


20,  000      W.  E.  Worth  . 
15,000      O.  C.  Wysong. 


IO,  OOO 

1873 

1901 
1900 

1893 

15, OOO 

24, OOO 

Lea  &  Leake 

E.  E.  Bain 

G.  T.  Glascock 

B.  H.  Merrimon  __. 
W.  H.  Bishop 

C.  W.  Petty 

Jno.  H.  Tate 

Percy  V.  Kirkman. 


.___do  _._ 
___.do  _„ 
Gasoline 
Steam. »_ 
.__.do  _._ 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Number 
Horse 
Power. 


75 
60 

125 
90 

100 
30 


50 
5 


175 
50 

5 
80 

15 
2,  600 

30 
5 
60 
60 
60 

30 
25 
50 
40 
60 


25 

40 

16 

10 

125 

25 

35 

165 

40 
no 

200 
60 

40 

40 

25 

60 

5o 

25 

100 

60 


104 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
no 
in 
112 

"3 
114 

"5 
116 
117 
118 
119 

120 
121 
122 
123 
124 

125 
126 
127 

128 
129 

130 

131 
132 

133 

134 
135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 
149 
150 
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Table  No.   i- 


County 


Post-office. 


Name  of  Factory. 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 

159 
160 
161 
162 
163 

164 
165 
166 
167 
16S 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
ISO 
I8l 
182 
183 
1S4 
185 

i;s6 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 

193 

194 

195 
196 

197 
r98 

'99 
200 
201 
202 


Guilford 
.___ do  _.. 

—  do  ... 
,__.do  ... 
.__.do  ... 
.—do  ... 
.__.do  ... 
.__.do  ... 
....do  ... 

—do  ... 
....do  ... 

—  do  ... 
...do  ... 


High  Point. 

-  .  do 

..-do 

. do 


.no  _ 
do- 
do.. 

.do  .. 

.do  _. 

.  do  . . 

.do  _ 

.do  .. 

.do  .. 


..._do  _. 
....do  _. 
__.do  _. 
...__do  _. 
.....do  .. 
—  do.. 
Halifax 
...do  .. 
Hyde  ._ 
Iredell  . 
....do  _. 
....do  _. 
...do  _. 
.....do  _ 
....do  _. 
...do  _. 


.__.do 

....do 

Jamestown  ..  _ 

....do 

....do 

Julian 

Hobgood 

Weldon 

Lake  Comfort 

Statesville 

....do 

.—do 

.___do 

....do 

—  do 

.  —  do 


Jackson 1  Webster 


do 

...do  

Johnston  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Lenoir 

.—do 

....do 

.....do 

.—do 

Lincoln  ... 

....do 

McDowell. 

.—do 

Macon 

Madison   .. 

.—do 

Martin 

—  do 

....do 

.—do 


Dillsboro 

.__.do 

Smithfield. 

Wilsons  Mills  . 

Clayton 

Selma 

Kinston 

.....do  .. 

...do .. 

___do  

.—do 

Reepsville 

Denver 

Marion 

—  do 

Franklin 

Stackhouse 

Marshall 

Robersonville  . 

Hamilton 

Williamston 

.—do 


High  Point  Roller  Mills 

High  Point  Coffin  and  Casket  Co 

Globe  Furniture  Co 

Snow  Basket  Company 

High  Point  Machine  Works. 

Alma  Furniture  Co 

Welch  Furniture  Co 

Southern  Chair  Co 

High  Point  Mantel  and  Table  Co 

High  Point  Chair  Co 

American  Lumber  Co 

Victor  Chair  Co 

High  Point  Trunk  and  Excelsior  Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Lindsay  Chair   Co 

Tomlinson  Chair  Manufacturing  Co 

Johnson   Bros.  &  Co 

S.  H.Ward  &  Son 

Jamestown  Bone  Meal  Co 

Julian  Milling  Co 

Hobgood  Broom  and  Mattress  Co 

Weldon  Corn  and  Flour  Mill 

Juniper  Bay  Lumber  Co 

Star  Show  Case  Co 

Statesville  Furniture  Co 

Buggy  Factory 

New  South  Brick  Manufacturing  Co_ 

Carolina  Marble  and  Granite  Co 

J.   A.  Wise 

Boat  Oar 

Kaolin  Manufacturing  Co 

Gilleland  Locust-Pin  Co 

Harris  Clay  Co 

Brooklyn    Manufacturing  Co 

Sash  and  Blind 

Home  &  Vinson  Lumber  Mills 

Selma  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Works..: 

Kinston  Furniture  Co 

Gay  Lumber  Co 

Ellis  Carriage  Works 

Hines  Bros.  Lumber  Co 

Kinston  Mantel  Co ... 

Howards  Creek  Mills 

Denver  Flouring  Mills 

McCall  Roller  Mills 

McDowell  Furniture  Co 

Wagon ....   

North  Carolina  Land  and  Timber  Co. 

Marshall  Mill  Co 

D.  B.  Parker  Buggy  Factory 

Hamilton  Pants  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Dennis  Simmons  Lumber  Co 

Martin  &  Biggs 


Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Continued. 


Incorpo- 
rated. 


Capital  Stock. 


Name  of  President  or  Owner. 


Number 
Horse 
Power. 


1889 
1897 
1896 
1900 


1900 
1896 
1900 
1899 
1901 
I90I 
1900 

1900 
19OO 


1395 


1890 
1894 
1899 
1900 


1 901 
1901 


1S99 
1898 


1897 
1900 
1898 
1900 


1S86 
1897 


1900 
1891 


glO,  OOO 
IO,  OOO 

40,  OOO 

9,  000 

25, OOO 

8,  000 
30,  000 

22,  OOO 

15, OOO 

9,  000 

40,  OOO 

5,000 
5,000 

25, OOO 

20,  OOO 

4,  000 

2,  OOO 

4,  000 

5.300 

475 
25, OOO 


1,500 

17,  OOO 

I, 250 

6,  000 

1,500 

5,000 

150,  OOO 


f5, 000 
15,  OOO 


30, OOO 
29, 200 
30, 200 

5,000 

20, OOO 

9.675 

4,  000 

4,  000 

4,  000 

15,  OOO 


J  A.  Lindsay,. 
J.  Elwood  Cox. 
E.  A.  Snow 


J  P.  Redding.._ 
W.  P.  Pickett ... 
Dr.  J.J.  Cox___ 
E.  M.  Armfield 

A.  Sherrod 

E.  M.  Armfield 
S.  L    Davis 


Steam. 
_„do  . 
,__-do  . 
._-do  . 
__.do  . 
.__.do  . 
.___do  . 
._-do  . 
.__.do 
....do  . 
.__.do 
.__.do  . 
.__.do 


W.  C.  Jones 

S.  F.  Tomlinson  ._ 

J.  H.  Smith 

S.  H.  Ward 

J.  F.  Cook 

W.  D.  Hardin  ... 
F.  Theo.  House ___ 
Jas.  W.  Wilson  ._. 
P.  Knickerbocker 


do 


Steam 

__.do  ... 
__.do  _.. 


W.  A    Thomas 

E.  M.  Vogler 

J.  C.  Steele 

C.  B.  Webb 

J    A.  Wise    

Wra.  Fitzgibbons 

Chalmers  Dale 

C   J.  Harris 

.__.do 

Walter  Rand 

C.  M.  &  W.  G.  Wilson. 

Home  &  Vinson 

M.  C.  Winston 

J.  W.    Grainger 

J.  W.  Lynchl 


Water 

Steam 

Gasoline 

Steam 


Steam. 


Horse 

Steam 

,_:_do  ... 
Horse,  w't'r 

Steam 

.__.do 

____do 

.___do 

.__.do 

.__.do  _-___ 
____do 


H.  C.  Rilev 

C.  W.  Blanchard... 

C.  A.  Leonard . 

J.   C.    Mcintosh .__. 


250,  000 

6,  000 

7,  OOO 
IO,  OOO 

45. 000 


W.  P.  Jones 

J.  F.  Palmer 

E.  K.  Betts 

J.  J    Redman 

D.  B.  Parker 

W.  L.  Sherrod.__. 
Dennis  Simmons 
Martin  &  Biggs. _. 


Steam_. 
.___do  _. 

Water.. 

Steam. 
___-do  _ 
.___do  _ 
.__.do  _. 
.__.do  _ 

Water  , 


Gasoline  -- 

Steam 

. do 


40 

40 
100 

40 
125 

50 

I  28 

IOO 

75 
40 
150 
70 
40 

IOO 


15 
25 

IOO 


250 

65 

8 
80 


20 

35 
280 


60 

80 

90 

120 

140 

75 
170 


600 
100 

15 
40 

40 

IOO 

6 
250 

IOO 


5 
40 


'5i 
[52 
[53 
[54 
[55 
156 
(57 
158 

r59 
[60 
[61 
[62 
(63 

.64 
(65 
[66 
[67 
[68 
[69 
[70 

[71 

[72 

[73 
174 
[75 
t76 
[77 
[78 
[79 
r8o 
[81 
[82 
183 
.84 
>>s5 
[86 
[87 
[88 
[89 
1 90 
191 
[92 
'93 
194 
195 
[96 
[97 
r98 
[99 
200 
201 
202 
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County. 


Post-office. 


Name  of  Factory. 


203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
2IO 
211 
212 
213 
214 

215 
2l6 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
23O 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 

237 
238 

239 

240 
241 
242 

243 
244 

245 
246 

247 

248 

249 
250 

25] 

252 

253 
254 
255 
256 


Martin 

.—  do 

—do 

Mecklenburg 

—do 

____do 

.-.do 

____do 

—  do 

—do 

—  do 

.—do 

—  do 

—do 


—do 

„_.do 

—do  

.—do 

—  do 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

____do 

____do 

—  do 

____do 

Moore 

—  do 

—  do 

„.._do 

.—do 

do 

-.do 

—  do 

—  do  

—  do 


.—do 

—  do 

—  do 

—do 

New  Hanover. 
__„do . 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

_.__do 

—  do 

Northampton. 

.—  do 

.___do 

—  do 

Onslow 

Pamlico 

—  do 

.__.do 


Jamesville 

Everetts 

Parmele 

Charlotte-- 

„_.do 

___.do 

-__.do 

—  do 

do 

-..__do 

—  do 

—do 

.—do 

.—do 

.__.do • 

__..do 

.—.do 

—  do 

.....do 

Plum  Tree 

Star 

Ether  

.—do 

.___do 

Troy 

Sanford 

.—  do 

._-do 

.—do 

Jonesboro  

Cameron 

.—do 

Southern  Pines 

.—  do 

Aberdeen 

.-  do ._. 

.—do 

West  End 

Carthage 

Wilmington  . 

.— do 

.—do 

.—.do  . 

—  do 

—  do 

do 

Jackson 

Woodland 

Garysburg 

George    

Swansboro 

Alliance.. 

Stonewall  . 

Bayboro 


Boyle  Manufacturing  Co 

Everetts  Lumber  Co 

North  State  Lumber  Co 

Fasnacht  &  Cathey 

Charlotte  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Co 

Mecklenburg  Iron  Works 

Piedmont  Clothing  Manufact'ing  Co. 

Southern  Pants  Co 

Dixie  Pants  Co 

Standard  Ice  and  Fuel  Co 

J.  H.  Wearn  &  Co 

Philadelphia  Candy  Store 

Cole  Manufacturing  Co 

Carolina  Manufacturing  Co . 

Charlotte  Casket  Co 

Liddell  Co 

Relay  Manufacturing  Co 

Charlotte  Trouser  Co — 

Park  Manufacturing  Co 

Mica  Mill — 

Saw  Mill 

Lumber 

Ether  Wagon  Co 

Ether  Lumber  Co 

Redding  Lumber  Co 

Clement  Ross  Manufacturing  Co 

Sanford  Sash  and  Blind 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shops 

Sanford  Furniture  Manufacturing  Co_ 

Jonesboro  Sash  and  Blind  Co.. 

Petty  Fruit  and  Canning  Co  — 

Carolina  Millstone  Co 

Q.  L.  Hamlin  &  Co 

Moore  County  Brick  Company 

Wood  Working _. 

David  Knight's  Wagon  Factory 

Tarbell  Lumber  Co 

West  End  Veneering  Co 

Tyson  &  Jones  Buggy  Co 

Navassa  Guano  Co 

Pine  Product  Co ] 

Willard  Bag  and  Manufacturing  Co  — 

Spirittine  Chemical  Co 

Boney  &  Harper  Milling  Co 

Machine  and  Blacksmith  Shop 

Wilmington  Iron  Works 

Buggy 

Woodland  Manufacturing  Co  — 

Graysburg  Manufacturing  Co 

Jessup  

Saw  Mill _- .. 

S.  E.  Camper  Barrel  Co    

Pamlico  Lumber  Co 

Bayboro  Barrel  Co 


Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Continued. 


Incorpo- 
rated. 


Capital  Stock. 


Name  of  President  or  Owner. 


Number 
Horse 
Power. 


1895 
1901 
1889 

1859 
1897 
1897 
1896 
IS93 


1900 
1896 
1899 
1878 
1901 

1893 
1897 


IS95 
189 1 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1889 
1885 
1900 
I901 
1894 
1898 


189S 


1S89 
1901 
18S9 

189T 

1893 
1900 
1900 


1892 
1900 
1897 
1892 
1895 
1893 


$25,  OOO 
15,  000 

I,  OOO 

200,  OOO 


J.  C.  McNaughton 

G.  J.  Cherry 

J.  A.  Fasnacht 

Fred  Oliver 


Steam 

.__.do 

. do 


40,  OOO 
30,  OOO 
30,  OOO 
50,  OOO 


W.  H.  Belk 

H.  M.  McAden 
Jas.  M.  Oates  ._ 
Jno.  G.  Bryce__ 


3,  000 
15, 000 

20,  000 
30, 000 

100,  000 

2,  000 

65, 000 

2 1 ,  000 


10,  OOO 

2,  OOO 

500 
5,000 

8,  000 
30,  OOO 

6,  000 
14, OOO 
20, OOO 
10,-000 

12,  OOO 
I,  OOO 


E.  A.  Cole 

J.  H.  Weddington 

E.  R  Cannon 

W.  S.  Liddell 

G.  V.  Keller 

R.  J.  Brevard  

Win.   Anderson  __. 

D.  T.  Vance 

Z.  T.  Wright 

Hirarn  Freeman  .. 

____do 

G.  G.  Hendricks.. 

J   A.  Redding 

Jos    Ross    ._. 

J.  W.  Scott 

M.  M.  Moffitt 

W.  Z.  Hilands 

Dr.  E.   P.  Snipes.. 
H.  T.  Petty 


Steam  _. 
.___do  . 

--do  _. 

Gas 

.-.do  _ 

Steam. 
do  . . 


Gasoline 

Steam 

.__.do 

.___do 

Electric  _-- 

____do 

Steam 

Water 

Steam 

—  do  _____ 

Water 

Steam 

___do  

.___do 

._._do 

.___do 


10, 000 


54, 000 

5,000 

46,  500 

200,  OOO 


Wm.  F.  Junga  ._. 

Geo.  A.  Frost 

David  Knight  ._. 

L.  D.  Hazell 

D.  A.   McDonald. 

W.  T.  Jones . 

H.  W.  Malloy.__. 


5,000 
20,  000 
31,  000 


45, 000 

2,  OOO 

2,500 

IO,  OOO 

2,500 
5,000 


M.  S.  Willard__. 
Wm.  R.  Kenan . 
C.  T.  Harper ._. 
C.  M.  Whitlock. 

E.  P.  Bailey 

W.  T.  Pickard  .. 

J.   G.  Parker 

J.   G.  McNeal... 


Steam_. 
Horse . . 


Steam_. 
.___do  _ 
.___do  _. 


Steam 

.___do 

do 

.___do 

.__.do  ..... 
Ele'tric.gas 

Steam 

.__.do 

Electric 

Steam 


].  F.  Prettyman 
S.  E.  Camper 


Steam 

..._do 

.___do 

....do 

____do 

.___do 

.___do 


So 
240 
325 


800 
50 

40 

5 

7 

250 

70 


15 

60 

50 

90 

5 

5 

40 

40 

40 

20 

4 

30 

100 
So 
50 
16 

104 
50 


20 
40 

75 


70 
50 
80 

70 

30 

25 
100 

25 
40 


25 
200 

20 
.30 

35 


30 


203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 

215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 

237 
238 

239 
240 
241 
242 

243 
244 
245 

246 

247 
24S 

249 
250 

251 
252 
253 

254 
255 
256 
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257 
258 

259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 

273 
274 

275 
276 
277 
278 

279 
280 
281 
282 
2S3 
284 
2S5 
286 
2S7 
2S8 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 

297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
3°4 
3°5 
306 

307 
308 

309 


County. 


Pasquotank 

—  do 

do 

Pitt 

—  do 

,___ do 

Polk 

Randolph  _. 

—  do 

_— do 

—  do 

—do 

.___do 

__„ do 

____do 

—  do  

Robeson 

—do 

—  do 

—  do 

____do 

—  do  . 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

Rowan 

—  do 

.—do 

. do 

.—do 

—  do 

.—do 

Rutherford  . 

Scotland  __1 
.___ do 

Stanly  

. do 

.___do 

—  do 

Surrv 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

.—  do 

—  do 

.—do     

.__.do 

—  do 

Tyrrell 

—  do 

Wake 


Post-office. 


Elizabeth  City.__ 

—  do 

...__do 

Greenville 

Bethel 

Ayden 

Columbus 

Ashboro 

„__do 

—do 

.___do 

____do 

Coleridge  

Ashpole 

Archdale 

Ramseur 

Maxton 

Red  Springs 

Rennert 

.—do 

Alma     

Kingsdale 

Pembroke 

Ashpole 

Lumberton 

Red  Springs 

St.  Pauls 

Salisbury 

.  —  do 

—  do 

.___do 

China  Grove_ 

Cleveland 

Rockwell 

Rutherfordton 

Laurinburg 

.—  do  - 

New  London  

Richfield 

Plyler 

Albemarle. 

Rusk 

Elkin  

.—do 

—  do 

—  do 

Mount  Airy 

___do 

Rock  ford 

State  Road 

Columbia 

Fort  Landing 

Raleigh 


Name  of  Factory. 


Blades  Lumber  Co ' .. 

Crystal  Ice  and  Coal  Co 

Kramer  Bros.  &  Co 

Greenville  Hogshead  Co 

Nansemond  Packing  Co 

Ayden  Lumber  Co 

Saw  Mill 

Crown  Milling  Co 

Star  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Co 

Ashboro  Furniture  Co '_ ' 

Ashboro  Roller  Mill 

Ashboro  Wood  and  Iron  Co 

Richland  Roller  Mill 

A.  L- Jones  (lumber) 

Archdale  Roller  Mill 

Alberta  Chair  Works 

Maxton  Sash  and  Door  Co 

Lumber 

J.  T.  Denny  &  Co 

Sadletry  Lumber  Co 

Alma  Lumber  Co 

Kingsdale  Mills 

Breece  &  MeCormick  Saw  Mill 

Southeastern   Lumber  Co 

B.  Edwards  (boots  and  shoes) 

Red  Springs  Lumber  Co 

Odum  &  Johnson 

Silverware  Manufacturing  Co 

Sash  and   Blind 

Salisbury  Ice  and  Fuel  Co 

Salisbury  Roller  Mill  Co 

China  Grove  Furniture  Co 

Cleveland  Manufacturing  Co 

Rockwell  Furniture  Co 

L.  E.  Powers  &  Son 

Laurinburg  Oil  Co 

Carolina  Harness  Co 

New  London  Manufacturing  Co 

American  Roller  Mill  Co 

Plyler  Roller  Mills 

Albemarle  Furniture  and  M'f'g  Co  — 

Roller  Mill 

Wallace  &  Gilbert 

Elkin  Canning  Co 

Elkin  Roller  Mills 

Elkin  Furniture  Co 

White  Oak  Springs 

Granite  City  Mills 

Old  Surry  Roller  Mills 

Hanes  Roller  Mill 

Columbia  Manufacturing  Co 

Combs  Mill 

J.  H.  Gill  Foundry 


Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Continued. 


Incorpo- 
rated. 


1 89 1 
1891 
1901 


1899 


I900 
1897 

1895 
1892 
1900 


1900 

1889 
1901 

1899 


1890 
1898 


Capital  Stock. 


1899 
1890 
1900 


I90O 
1886 
1901 
1900 


1 901 


$30,  OOO 
4,  000 


15, 000 

3,  OOO 

5,000 
7,500 

15, OOO 
8,  100 
6,  100 

4,  000 


6,  000 

25, 000 

5,000 

5,000 


Name  of  President  or  Owner. 


Flora  &  Brockett 

C.  E.  Kramer ._ 

F.  M.  Hodges 

A.  B.  Miner 

G.  J.  Cherry 

H.  E.  Gray 

J.  C.  Teage 

J.  E.  Walker 

O.  R.  Cox 

.__.do 

W.  J.  Armfield,  Jr 

R.  L.  Caveness,  M.D. 

A.  L.  Jones 

Jesse  Frazier 

A.  W.  E.  Capel 

M.  H.  Mimms    

Jas.  A.  Love ... 


13, OOO 
500,  OOO 


13, OOO 

2,500 

6,  000 


25, OOO 

IO,  OOO 
IOO,  OOO 

7,  000 

5,000 
5,000 

40,  OOO 

6,500 

IO,  OOO 

4,  000 

8,  000 

IO,  OOO 

5,000 

4,000 
3,  000 


E.  S.  Ausley 

P.  A.  Fore 

Augustus  Mellier 


N.  G.  Wade 

B.  Edwards 

W.  F.  Williams 


Finger  &  Anthony. 

P.  H.  Thompson 

Lee  S.  Overman 

W.  F.  Snider 

Dr.  G.  A.  Ramseur 

J.  J.  Kincaid 

J.  A.  M.  Brown 

L.  E.  Powers 

Jas.  A.  Jones 


Steam_ 
...do  . 
--do  . 
___do  - 
...do  . 
__.do  . 
.__.do  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
Water. 
Steam. 

. do  . 

. do  . 

.._.do  . 

.:__do . 

._„do  . 

Horse. 


Number 
Horse 
Power. 


Steam. 
.__.do  . 
...do  . 


Steam  . 


Steam... 
...do  ... 
.....do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do... 


E.  A.  Rice. 


H.  L.  Lowder. 
R.  A.  Crowell. 
W.  V.  Burch.. 


6,  000 

1899 

2,500 

1900 

600 

900 

5,000 

1873 

A.  Chatham 


J.  A.  Deatherage. 

J.  L.  Worth 

J.  D  Hamlin 

I.  L.  Hanes 

J.  T.  Newberry... 

J.  B.  Combs 

J.  H.  Gill 


Steam... 
. do  .... 


Steam. 


Steam.. 
....do  _. 
Water.. 
Steam. . 


200 
15 
50 

225 

25 
40 
80 
70 
40 

35 
40 
40 
60 
50 
25 
60 
60 
40 

140 
60 
30 

200 


100 


IO 

30 

140 

50 

210 

25 


30 


Electric 
Steam.  _ 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 
...do  .. 
....do  .. 
...-do  _. 
„__do  _. 


80 
30 
60 
60 
35 
35 


50 

35 

6 

6m 

30 
65 

b 


257 
258 

259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
.268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 

279 
280 

281 
282 

283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
28S 
289 
290 
291 
292 

293 
294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
3°5 
306 

307 
308 

3°9 
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Tabi^e  No.   i— 


County. 


Post-office. 


Name  of  Factory. 


310 
311 
312 

313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 

319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 

327 
328 

329 
33° 

331 


Wake 
—  do 
...do 


.—do 

Warren 

Washington 

—  do  

.___do 

.—do 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

.._. do 


—.do 

.__._do  . 

.___do 

.__.do 

—  do 

do 

Wilson 

.—do 

Yadkin   


Raleigh 
._„do  __, 
.—do  .. 


.—do 

Warrenton 

Roper 

Plymouth 

.__.do 

.__.do 

Stony  Fork 

Goldsboro 

N.  Wilkesboro. 

—  do 

.___do 

Wilkesboro 

—do 

.—do 

—do 

.—  do 

Wilson 

—  do  . 

Boonville 


Farina  Roller  Mills  Co 

Mills  Manufacturing  Co 

Caraleigh   Phosphate   and    Fertilizer 
Works. 

Allen  &  Cram 

Warrenton  Furniture  Co 

Jno   L.  Roper  Lumber  Co 

Plymouth  Manufacturing  Co 

Saw  Mill 

Walker  &  Myers 

Call  &  Smith 

Standard  Manufacturing  Co 

Wilkesboro  Tannery 

Wilkesboro  Manufacturing  Co ,__ 

J.  L.  Turner  &  Co 

W.  M.  Absher  Co 

Locust  Pin 

Pin  Factory 

Winkler  &  Smith 

Tombstones 

Wilson  Oil  Mill 

Hackney  Bros 

M.  L.  Woodhouse  &  Bro 


TOBACCO 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

i') 


Davidson 

Davie _. 

Forsyth 

_-.do — 

—  do 

.--do 

--do — 

Guilford   

.—do 

Iredell 

Mecklenburg 
Rockingham 

-.—  do 

Wilson 

—  do ... 

Yadkin 


Yadkin  College - 

Advance .._- 

Winston-Salem  . 

.—  do _._. 

_-do 

—-do 

Rural  Hall 

Greensboro 

--.do 

Statesville 

Charlotte    

Madison     

Stoneville 

Wilson 

—  do 

Poindexter 


T.  S.  Dale  &  Co 

H.  T.  Smithdeal.   

M.  L.  Ogburn  &  Co 

Taylor  Bros _  — 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 

Bailey  Bros ._. 

A.  H.  Bodenhamer 

E.J.  &  A.  G.  Stafford 

Southern  Tobacco  Co 

Benjamin  Ash 

C.  W.  Cocke -. 

Pegram  &  Peun 

R.  T.  Stone 

Eastern  Tobacco  Co . 

Brame  &  Morrow 

George  Lee  Matthews  . 


Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Continued. 


Incorpo- 
rated. 


1 094 

IS93 
1891 

1895 
1901 


Capital  Stock. 


1901 
1871 


1895 

1897 


1900 
1901 
188Q 


1880 


$8,  450 

74,  600 

6,  200 

TO,  OOO 


5,000 

250, OOO 


5,000 
5,000 

IOO,  000 

6,  000 

2,  000 

15, 000 

6,  000 


2,  000 


65, 000 

100,  000 

4,500 


Name  of  President  or  Owner. 


J.  A.  Mills : 

.__.do 

J.  R.  Chamberlain 


Steam. 

. do  . 

____do  . 


G.  M.  Allen 

R.  B.  Boyd 

Jno.  L.  Roper 

Alfred  Alexander  . 

W.  M.  Whaley 

J.  H.  Gaylord" 

C.  Call 

J.   F.  Southerlaud. 

W.   B.  Smoot 

J.  G.  Racket! 

J.   L.  Turner 

W.  M.  Absher 

R.  A.  Spainhour_. 

Clarence  Call 

Winkler  &  Smith. 
Milton  McNeil 


M.  L.  Woodhouse. 


__.do  . 
.__.do  - 
.__-do  . 

. do  . 

. do  . 

..._.do  . 
Water. 
Steam. 
.__.do  . 
Water. 
Steam. 
.__.do  . 
.__.do  . 

- do  . 

Water. 


Steam. 
,__.do  . 
.__.do  . 


Number 
Horse 
Power. 


40 

90 

I50 

15 
145 
800 

20 
I50 
IOO 

10 
10© 

150 
30 
50 

IOO 

20 

44 
12 


IOO 

40 
25 


310 

311 
312 

313 

3*4 

3i5 
316 
317 
3*S 

319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 

327 
328 

329 
330 
33i 


FACTORIES 


1880 
1880 


1875 

1900 

18S7 
1896 
1899 
1898 


1900 
1901 


600 
30, 000 
13, 000 


1,  000 
10,  000 


10, 000 
1,500 


T.S.  Dale. 


W.  B.  &J.  P.  Taylor 
R.  J.  Reynolds 


A.  H.  Bodenhamer 
J.  H.  Whitt. _„  .__. 


C.  W.  Cocke. 

S.  J.  Pegram _  .. 

R.  T.  Stone .. 

R.  G.  Briggs  .__._.. 


G.  L.  Matthews 


Horse  .. 
Hand  .. 
—  do  _. 
Steam_. 
___do  -. 
.—do  _. 


Steam, h'nd 

Hand 

___.do  _„__ 

Steam_ 

—  do 

.__.do  _.__. 


30 


45 
900 
no 


45 


40 
20 

bo 


3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
n 
12 
13 

14 
15 

ro 
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Table  No.  2.— Showing  Days  in  Operation,  Hours  Per  Day,  Wages,  Financial 

Condition,  Etc. 


Kind. 


Furniture  

Do 

Chair 

Foundry  

Roller 

Do 

Furniture 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  ice 

Bottle 

Wagon 

Lumber * 

Do 

Do 

Buggy  

Lumber 

Do 

Ice 

Lumber 

Do 

Do 

Logging  tools 

Oyster : 

Carriage 

Cotton  gin_ 

Spoke 


Buggv .. 

Brick  

Roller 

Coal  and  ice 

Foundry  

Sash  and  blind. 
Roller  and  ice. 

Tannery 

Roller 

Do 

Do 

Sash  and  door . 
Tannery 


Days  in 
Operation 
July  1,  1900, 

to 
July  1,  1901? 


300 

30O 

Full  time 


313 

Full  time 

200 


Full  time 
200 
250 
278 
300 
312 
285 
220 
210 
225 
220 
300 
310 


312 


Planing  and  box 

Cannery. 

Do 

Fish  oil 

Ice 

Fish  oil 

Harness 

Lumber  and  roller. 

Wagon 

Roller 


Three  quar- 
ters. 

313 
90 

313 
Half  time 
Full  time 

300 

275 

312 

200 

Full  time 

Full  time 

300 

295 

275 

20 

90 

60 

363 
240 


No 
Hours 
Con- 
stitute 
Day? 


Full  time 
285 
300 


10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10-12 
12 
12 
8 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 

ioi 


How 

Often  Wages 

Paid? 


IO-II 
IO 


10 

12 
T2 


12 
IO 

IO 
IO 
IO 

12 


weekly 

.__.do 

semi-monthly. 

weekly 

on  demand 


monthly 

weekly 

.__.do 

.—do 

monthly 

weekly 

—do 

.—do 

.—do  ____—- 

. do 

.___ do 

monthly 

weekly 

monthly 

-—do 

weekly 

.__.do 

—  do 

semi-monthly. 

on  demand 

weekly 

monthly :.. 

weekly 

.___do 

____ do 

—do 

—do 


—do  .__ 
monthly 

. do  ._. 

weekly.. 
.__.do  __. 


daily 

weekly.  . 
.___do  ._. 
monthly 
weekly. _ 
.__.do  ._. 

do 

monthly 


Have 
They 
In- 
creased 
Dur- 
ing 
Year? 


yes. 
37es. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 


no 
no 


no  . 
yes. 


Finan- 
cial 
Condition 
Em- 
ployes ? 


good 
..do  .. 

fair  _ 
._do  . 

good 


yes. 


no  . 
yes. 


yes_ 
no  . 
yes. 


no 


yes__ 


3'es. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


good . 
fair  __ 
..do  .. 
good . 
fair  .. 
._do  .. 
good  . 
poor  . 
good  . 
fair  .. 
good  . 


fair 


no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


no  . 

yes. 


good. 
..do  „ 
fair  ._ 
good  . 
._do  .. 

fair  _. 
poor  . 
good  . 
fair  .. 
..do  .. 
good. 
..do  .. 
poor  . 


good  . 

fair  ._ 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 

poor  . 

fair  .. 

good  . 
._do  .. 
..do  .. 


good  . 
-do  .. 
..do  -. 
..do  ... 


Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Roller 

Chair 

;  Lumber 

Leather  

Sash  and  blind  

Monazite  separator  __ 

Fertilizer 

Pine  fibre 

Lumber 

Do 

Do 

Fertilizer 

I  Ice 

Lumber 

Cannery 

Lumber 

Do . 

Do 

Ice 

Cotton-seed  oil  

Roller 

Woodenware 

Furniture 

Copper  works 

Brick  andearth'ware. 

Shirt 

Wood  work 

Pine  product 

Foundry  

Gas 

;  Lumber 

Separator.  

Furniture 

Chair 

Furniture 

Veneering,  lumber 

Furniture 

Chair 

Do 

Roller 

Planing  and  roller 

Roller 

Furniture 

Roller 

Crate  and  cotton  gin. 

Lumber 

Crate 

Roller 

Fertilizer 


Days  in 
Operation 
July  1,  1900, 

to 
July  1,  1901  ? 


300 
225 

2S6 


300 

Full  time 

300 

Full  time 

2S0 

Full  time 

300 

200 

300 

275 

60 

Full  time 


245 

Full  time 

300 

300 


200 

62 

Full  time 


150 

365 

Full  time 

180 

40 


260 

300 


300 


278 
300 
285 
Full  time 
300 


275 
Full  time 


Three  quar- 
ters. 


No. 
Hours 

Con- 
stitute 

Day? 


IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 


IO 
IO 
12 
IO 
12 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
II 
T2 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
12 
IO 


How 

Often  Wages 

Paid? 


weekly 

semi-monthly, 

weekly 

on  demand 

weekly 

monthly 

weekly 

.___do  „__-_ 

._  ...do 

____do 

do 

....do 

....do 

__.._do 

....do 

___.do 

.__.do 

—  do 

._„do 

____do 

____do   

....do  

....do 

____do 

___.do 

semi-monthly. 

weekly 

.__.do 

....do 

___.do 

do 


10  I do 

10  semi-monthly. 

10    do 

10    do 

10     weekly 

10  semi-monthly. 

10  bi-monthly  ... 

10  semi-monthly. 

10      weekly 

10  I do 

12      monthly 

10  I  semi-monthly. 

11  ]  weekly 

12  j do  

11  j  monthly 

12  j  weekly 

12    do 

10  1 do 


Have 

They 
In- 
creased 

Dur- 
ing 

Year? 


no  . 

yes. 

yes. 


yes. 


no  . 

yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  _ 
no  . 
no  . 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


Finan- 
cial 
Condition 
Em- 
ployes ? 


good 
fair  _. 
._do  ., 


good  ... 


fair  ... 

good . 

poor  . 
_^do  .. 
_.do  „ 


poor 
good 
..do  . 


poor  _. 


poor 
good 


good 

fair 

J  poor 


yes. 


1  bad  __ 
poor  . 
.do  .. 
good  . 


no  . 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 


ves_. 


good . 
fair  .. 
poor  . 
fair  .. 
_.do  _. 


no  . 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 


good  . 

fair  .. 

good . 

fair  .. 
..do  .. 

good  . 

fair  .. 

poor  . 

fair  .. 

good  . 
__do  .. 


Is  it 
Im 
prov 
ing? 


yes. 
yes. 

yes. 


yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 


yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 
no. 
no. 
yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes, 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 
yes. 
yes. 
ves. 
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Table  No.   2 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Cotton-seed  oil. 

Do 

Furniture 

Brick 


Wagon 

Foundry .. 

Chair 

Foundry 

Harness 

Iron  bed 

Wagon    ' 

Woodwork 

Tobacco  shapes  .. 

Roller _.„ 

Foundry 

Electric  and  ice  .. 

Chair 

Vehicle 

Box 

Roller 

Furniture 

Box 

Roller 

Furniture 

Buggy 

Hogshead 

Sash  and  blind 

Tool 

Table  and  mantel. 

Furniture 

Overalls 

Brick 

Furniture 

Roller  - 

Gas  and  electric. 

Ice 

Bobbin  

Excelsior 

Lumber „ 

Foundry 

Handle 

Shuttle 

Foundry 

Furniture 

Upholstering 

Roller 

Coffin 

Furniture 

Basket.  .- 

Machines 


Days  in 
Operation 

July  1,  1900, 

to 
July  1,  1901? 


I50 
293 
300 

75 

310 

Full  time 


300 
Full  time 


300 
Full  time 

310 
Full  time 

300 

365 


300 

250 

Full  time 


95  per  cent 
310 
Full  time 
312 
275 
300 
310 
310 


280 


300 

Full  time 

365 

150 

60 


No. 
Hours 
Con- 
stitute 
Day? 


Full  time 

308 

300 


240 


300 

300 
Full  time 
Full  time 


310 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
11 

10 

1 1 


10 
10 
10 
10 


10 

1 1 

C2 

I  2 

IO 


9^-10 


10 

10 


How 

Often  Wages 

Paid? 


semi-monthly. 
___.do  

.___do 

do 

...__do 

weekly 

semi-monthly. 

weekly 

____do 

semi-monthly 
.  —do 

weekly 

.__ _do 

semi  monthly. 

weekly 

....do 

semi-monthly. 
.__.do 

weekly 

____do 

semi-monthly. 

monthly 

weekly. 

....do 

do 

__-.do 

....do 

___do  

____do 

semi  monthly. 

weekly 

____do 

semi-monthly. 

weekly 

._-'.  do  .___  .__. 


____do  

.___do 

__„do 

....do 

___.do 

....do  

____do 

____do 

bi-monthly  ._. 

semi-monthly. 

__.do  

....do 

.__.do  

--.do  

...do 


Have 
They 
In- 
creased 
Dur 
ing 
Year? 


no  . 

yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  _ 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  - 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 


yes. 


yes. 
no  _ 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 


no  - 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes_ 


Finan- 
cial 
Condition 
Em- 
ployes? 


good  . 
..do  .. 
poor  . 
fair  ._ 
..do  .. 
good  . 
fair  .. 
good . 
fair  .. 
-do  .. 
..do  .. 
good  . 
fair  __ 
good, 
fair  .. 
good . 
fair  .. 
good  . 
-do  ... 
fair  ... 
poor  . 
fair  .. 
..do  ._ 
good 
fair  .. 
good  _ 
fair  .. 
good. 
._do  .. 
._do  .. 


fair  „ 

good  . 

bad  ... 
..do  .. 

fair  .. 
-do  .. 
__do  .. 

good . 


good . 
fair  .. 
good . 
..do  .. 
fair  _. 
good  . 
fair  _. 


fair 


Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Furniture 

Do 

Do 

Chair 

Mantel  and  table 

Chair 

Lumber 

Chair 

Trunk  and  excelsior. 

Chair 

Do 

Shoe 

Bone  meal 

Do 

Roller 

Broom  and  mattress. 

Roller .__ 

Lumber 

Show    case 

Furniture 

Buggy 

Foundry 

Marble  and  granite.  . 

Barrel 

Kaolin 

Locust  Pin. 

Kaolin 

Lumber 

,    Sash  and  blind 

'    Lumber 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Furniture 

Lumber 

Carriage 

Lumber 

Mantel __. 

Roller . 

Do 

Do 

Furniture 

Wagon 

Hardwood 

Roller  . 

Carriage 

Pants 

Lumber 

Furniture 

Lumber 

Do 

Do 


Days  in 
Operation 
July  1,  1900, 

to 
July  1,  1901  ? 


250 

300 

Full  time 


90 

90 

235 


200 

300 

Half  time 

200 


300 
Full  time 

2QO 


300 
Full  time 
240 
250 
250 


300 
300 
150 
260 
250 


^00 


Full  time 
300 
200 
15 
313 
250 
300 
300 
150 


300 

200 

Full  time 

275 


No. 
Hours 
Con- 
stitute 
Day? 


IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO-I2 
IO 
III 
IO 
II 
II 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

IO 
IO 
12 

12 
IO 


How 

Often  Wages 

Paid? 


semi-monthly. 

____do  

.__.do 


do 

__.do 

—.do 

___do 

__.do 

__.do  

__.do  

__.do 

weekly. 

on  demand... 

monthly 

...do  

weekly 

.__.do 

....do : 

—  do 

semi-monthly 

....do 

weekly 

___.do 

.__.  do 

monthly 

___.do 

____do  

weekly 

monthly 

weekly 

.__.do 

-__.do  .___.__. 

.-.do 

.__.do 

—  do 

—.do    ...___. 


Have 
They 
In- 
creased 
Dur- 
ing 
Year? 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 


Finan- 
cial 
Condition 
Em- 
ployes? 


good  . 
._do  .. 

..do  .. 
..do  .. 
._do  .. 
fair  _. 
..do  .. 
poor  _ 


Is  it 
Im- 
prov- 
ing? 


yes. 
yes. 
no 


yes. 
yes. 


no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 


good  . 
poor 
good, 
poor 
fair  .. 
good  . 


10  ,  on  demand 

10  1  monthly 

10  '  semi-monthly. 
10  I 

10  1  monthly 

12    do 

10  I  weekly 

10  J  semi  monthly. 
10      monthly 

10  weekly 

11  monthly 

10  do 

11  do 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


poor  . 
good  . 

_.do  .. 
fair  .. 
good  . 
fair  _. 

-do  _. 
good . 
fair  „ 
good  . 
poor  . 
fair  ... 

-do  .. 

..do  .. 
poor  . 
fair  -_ 
poor  . 
fair  __ 
good  _ 
fair  ._ 
good  _ 
fair  ._ 
good. 

-do  ._ 


good . 
..do  ._ 
fair  _. 
poor  . 
fair  .. 
poor  _ 
fair  .. 
..do  ._ 
good . 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
no. 

yes. 
yes. 
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Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Candy 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Foundry 

Pants 

Pants 

Pants  

Ice 

Lumber  

Candy 

Ayricultur'l  imple'nts. 

Sash  and  blind 

Coffin   

Foundry 

Bicycle 

Clothing 

Pump  and  heater 

Ground  mica 

Lumber 

Do 

Wagon   

Lumber  _ 

Do 

Veneering 

Sash  and  blind 

Foundry 

Sash  and  blind 

Cannery 

Millstone 

Lumber 

Brick 

Lumber  

Wagon 

Lumber  

Veneering 

Buggy 

Fertilizer 

Pine  product 

Bag 

Pine  Product 

Grits  and  meal 

Repair 

Foundry 

Buggy 

Coffin   

Lumber   

Bracket 

Barrel  

Lumber 

Barrel   

Lumber 


Days  in 
Operation 
July  1,  1900, 

to 
July  1,  1901? 


305 

300 

Full  time 

270 

Half  time 

Full  time 


150 
300 
300 
3(2 
60 
300 
300 
200 
225 
200 
1  So 
300 
250 
Full  time 
300 
310 
Full  time 
Full  time 
300 
150 
185 
time 
300 
303 


Ful 


310 
Full  time 

120 
Full  time 

275 
250 
207 
Full  time 
Full  time 
270 

275 
200 


300 


No 
Hours 
Con- 
stitute 
Day' 


IO 
IO-I2 
IO 
IO 
IO 


II 
IO 
IO 
IO 
II 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 

7-12 
IO 
II 

9-12 
10 

9-12 
IO 
IO 

10 
10 

IO 
12 
II 


How 

Often  Wages 

Paid? 


weekly _ 

—do 

-..do 

—  do .... 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

---do 

____ do 

... do  

.—  do 

—  do 

.... do 

—  do 

...do  ...... 

semi-monthly 

weekly 

on  demand 

monthly 

...do 

semimonthly. 

monthly 

weekly  

_-do 

.__.do 

.--do 

mont    ly   

weekly '. 

—  do  _..____ 
semi  monthly, 
weekly 

....do  ___ 

monthly 

.—  do  ________ 

semi-monthly. 

weeklv  _ 

..__do" 

...do 

...do 

.  —  do 

....do 

....do 

___.do 

monthly 

daily 

monthly 

weekly 

....do 

..._do 

—do 


Have 
They 
In- 
creased 
Dur- 
ing 
Year? 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  _ 
no  _ 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 


no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  . 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes_ 


yes. 
no  _ 
no  . 
no  . 
no  _ 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 


Finan 
ciai 
Condition 
Em- 
ployes ? 


fair  .. 

poor  . 

good . 
-do  __ 
..do  .. 


good 


good  . 
-do  .. 
..do  .. 
fair  __ 


no  _ 
no  . 

yes. 


good  . 
-do  .. 
..do  .. 
poor  _ 
._do  .. 
good  . 
poor  . 
good  . 

good  . 
-do  .. 
fair  ._ 
poor  . 
fair  .. 


good  . 
..do  .. 
_do  „ 
poor  . 
fair  .. 
good  _ 


#ood 
poor 
good 
poor 
good 
..do  .. 


good 
poor 
fair  _. 
poor 
fair  _. 


good 
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Table  No.   2 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Ice 

Sash  and  blind. 

Hogshead 

Truck  packing. 
Lumber 

Do 

Roller 

Lumber 

Furniture 

Roller 

Lumber 

Roller 

Lumber _. 

Roller 

Furniture 

Sash  and  door  . 
Lumber 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do  

Boot  and  shoe 

Sash  and  door 

Cutlery 

Sash  and  blind. ._ 

Ice 

Roller 

Furniture 

Lumber 

Building  material 

Harness 

Sash  and  blind 

Roller 

Do  

Furniture 

Roller 

Lumber 

Cannerv  

Roller  . 

Furniture 

Wagon 

Roller 

Do 

Do 

Buggy  

Lumber  and  grist. 

Foundry  

Roller _. 


Days  in 
Operation 
July  1,  1900, 

to 
July  1,  1901  ? 


Full 


250 

3°5 
time 

200 
time 


Full 
Full 


Full 
Full 


Full 
Full 


Full 


Full 
Full 


Full 


time 
time 

290 
time 
time 

300 
time 
time 

270 

time 

300 

300 

time 

time 

260 

300 

time 


Full 


Full 


300 

313 
200 
300 

time 

90 

3[o 

300 

time 
300 
300 


No 
Hours 

Con- 
stitute 

Day? 


How 

Often  Wages 

Paid? 


Full 
Full 

Full 
Full 


Full 


time 

time 

90 

time 

time 

300 

300 

time 

300 

20S 

60 

time 

160 


10 
10 
11 


10 
10 
11 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12-15 
10 
12 
xo\ 
11 
11 
12 
10 

9 

10 


11 


10 
10 
12 
11 
10 
10 
12 
10-12 
11 
10 
10 


Have 
They 
In- 
creased 
Dur 
ing 
Year? 


weekly 

..._.do 

....do 

monthly 

....do 

___.do 

weekly 

monthly  _  . 

weekly 

monthly  . 

semi-monthly 

monthly 

....do 

....do 

_    ..do 

weekly 

....do 

monthly 

....do 

.__.do 

___.do 

....do 

....do 

weekly 

monthly 

weekly 

....do  

....do  

.....do  

semi-monthly. 

monthly 

weekly 

semi-monthly_ 

do 

monthly 

.___do 


no  _. 

no  _. 
yes_. 
no  _. 
yes_. 
yes_. 
yes_. 
no  _. 
yes_. 
no  _. 
yes_. 
yes_. 
no  _. 
yes_ 
no  _. 
yes_. 
yes. 
yes_ 
no  _ 
no  _. 
yes_. 
yes. 
no  _. 
no  _. 
yes. 
no  _, 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  _ 


Finan- 
cial 
Condition 

Em- 
ployes? 


Is  it 
Im- 
prov- 
ing? 


weekly 

monthly 

semi-monthly. 

weekly 

monthly  - 

semi-monthly, 
weekly 


monthly 

...do 

daily 

weekly 

....do 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 


fair  . 
good . 
fair  __ 
good  . 
-do  „ 
fair  ._ 
good  . 
poor  . 
good  _ 
..do  . 
..do  .. 
fair  .. 

fair  _. 
good . 
-do  „ 
fair  .. 
poor  . 
bad  .. 


yes. 


fair  _. 
..do  .. 

good  . 

fair  __ 
__do  .. 

poor  . 

good  . 

fair  __ 
..do  ._ 

good  . 

poor  . 

fair  .. 
good  . 
poor  . 
good  . 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 
yes. 
no. 

yes. 
no. 

-!  yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
no. 
yes. 


yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
no  . 


good 

Vf  ' 
j__do  . 

L.do  . 

..do  . 
L.do  . 
L_do  . 

__do  . 
L.do  . 
L.do  . 
L.do  . 
fair  . 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
no. 
ye». 
yes. 
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Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Lumber  and  wagon- 
Fertilizer  

Foundry 

Lumber 

Roller  and  Planing.. 

Lumber 

Do 

Locust  and  pin 

Lumber 

Tannery  

Sash  and  blind 

Coffin  and  furniture  . 

Pin  and  bracket 

Locust  pin 

Do 

Do 

Tombstone 

Fertilizer 

Buggy  

Lumber  and  buggy.. 

Coffin  

Roller 

Lumber 

Saw  and  grist 

Boat  oar 

Furniture 

Lumber 


Days  in 
Operation 
July  I,  1900, 

to 
July  1,  1901  ? 


No. 
Hours 

Con- 
stitute 

Day? 


275 
365 

300 

275 
yz  time 
300 
200 
Full  time 
200 
310 

307 
218 
Full  time 
Full  time 
300 
300 


200 
Full  time 

275 
300 

234 
Full  time 
Full  time 
Full  time 


28 


10 

10 
10 
10 
12 
11 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

TO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 

10 

12 

IO 

i  r 
to 
10 

12 
10 

IO 

IO 

IO 


How 

Often  Wages 

Paid? 


weekly 

____do 

.___do 

monthly 

weekly 

monthly 

weekly 

____do 

....do  

semi-monthly. 

weekly 

.___do' 

semi-monthly. 

weekly 

____do 

semi-monthly. 


Have 
They 
In- 
creased 
Dur- 
ing 
Year? 


weekly 

...__do 

on  demand 

weekly 

monthly 

____do  _'_ 

____do 

weekly 

semi-monthly, 
monthly 


no  . 
no  . 

yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  _ 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 


Finan- 
cial 
Condition 
Em- 
ployes ? 


bad  ___. 


fair  .. 

poor  . 

good  . 
..do  „ 

poor  . 

bad  .. 

good  . 

fair  „ 

good  . 

poor  . 
..do  .. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  _ 


yes^ 
yes. 
yes. 


fair  „ 
good  . 
poor  . 
good  . 
..do  .. 
fair  ._ 
good  . 
poor  . 
..do  .. 
..do  ._ 
fair  _. 
good  - 


Is  it 
Im- 
prov- 
ing? 


yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

no. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
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Table   No.  3. — Showing  Number  Employes,  Men   and    Women,  and  Children 

Under  Fourteen  Years. 


Kind. 

Total 

Number 

Em- 
ployes ? 

Males 

Over 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 

Females 

Over 
Fourteen 
Years  of 

Age? 

Males 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 

Females 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 

Should 
Children 

Under 
Fourteen 

Work 

in 

Factories? 

Furniture            _ . 

Do.         __       ..     

65 

70 

25 
5 
2 

53 
63 

7 
7 

Chair 

Foundry 
Roller 

2 

Do-         -                 _ -  -      - 

no. 

Furniture 

5 
20 

3 

4 

75 

60 

150 
8 

3° 
100 

9 

25 

100 

32 

24 

*5° 

8 

5 
30 

4 
15 

7 
12 
10 
30 
40 

75 
2 

4 
30 
60 

44 
2 

12 
6 
8 

15 

8 

15 
105 

4 

5 

30 

5 
20 

3 

4 

75 

no. 

Ice  and  oil 

no. 

Bottle 

no. 

Wagon                .        

Lumber 

no. 

Do__         

Do.. 

150 
6 

28 

no. 

Buggy  .         

Lumber 

Do     _. 
Ice  .                        __________ 

I 

2 

1 

no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 

Lumber 

Do___. 

100 

no. 

Do_-_ 

20 

3 

Logging  tools       ... 

Oyster        _ .     . 

Carriage 

Cotton-gin  __".___ 

Spoke  _.._____ 

Buggy..         . 

Brick  _ 

21 

60 
8 
5 

30 

4 

90 

no. 
no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

Roller     _ 

7 
12 

Coal  and  ice.            .              ..  . 

no. 

Foundry  _ 

Sash  and  blind  . 

no. 

30 
40 

74 
2 

4 
30 

no. 

Roller  and  ice 

no. 

Tannery  .         ... 
Roller 

1 

no. 
no. 

Do_         .. 

Sash  and  doon         .._*.___ 

no. 

Tannery         .. ... 

Planing  and  box           _      ___. 
Cannery      _          .   _ 

Do_.         __________ 

no. 

40 
1 

3 
6 

I 
9 

4 

yes. 
no. 

no. 

Fish  oil  . 

Ice  ...       _  .   _     .  _ 

8 

13 
8 

15 

105 

4 

5 

14 

yes. 
no 

Fish  oil.     ....  . 

Harness..  ....     _     _  _ 

2 

Lumber  and  roller  ... 

no. 

"Wagon  .                      .     _  . 

Roller  ________ 

no. 

Do.         ...     

Chair.       ....     _.         

15 

1 

no. 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Lumber 

Do 

Leather 

Sash  and  blind 

Fertilizer  

Pine  Fibre  

Lumber 

Do - 

Do 

Fertilizer 

Ice  

Lumber 

Cannery  

Lumber 

Do 

Do 

Ice 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Roller 

Woodenvvare 

Furniture 

Copper  works 

Brick  and  earthenware. 

Shirt 

Wood  work 

Pine  product 

Foundry  

Gas 

Lumber 

Separator  

Furniture 

Chair 

Furniture 

Veneering  and  lumber. 

Furniture 

Chair 

Do 

Roller  _ 

Planing  and  roller . 

Roller 

Furniture 

Roller 

Crate  and  cotton  gin___ 

Lumber 

Crate  

Roller 

Fertilizer 

Cotton-seed  oil ;__, 

Do 

Furniture 


Total 
Number 

Em- 
ployes ? 


50 
II 

3 

12 

160 

45 
500 

75 
31 
30 
10 
70 

50 
80 

18 
30 
12 
20 

6 
45 
50 
11 
33 
19 

5 
15 

S 

4 

6 

12 

45 

30 
45 
24 
40 
101 
25 

4 
14 

6 
60 

5 

10 

175 
70 

5 

50 
3° 

30 
95 


Males 

Over 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


Females 
Over 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


50 


12 


45 
500 

75 


30 
12 
20 


43 
50 

1 1 

34 
3 
4 


12 
40 

3" 
35 
22 

35 
35 

25 
4 


6 

57 

5 

10 

175 
20 


50 
30 

29 
90 


3" 


16 


Males 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


Females 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


Should 
Children 

Under 

Fourteen 

Work 

in 

Factories? 


65 


3° 


15 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 


yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 
no. 

yes. 
no. 

no. 
no. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 
no. 
no. 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Brick 

Wagon   

Foundry 

Chair 

Foundry  

Harness   

Iron  bed 

Wagon   

Woodwork 

Tobacco  shapes 

Roller 

Electric  and  ice 

Chair 

Vehicle 

Box 

Roller  .._ 

Furniture 

Box  

Roller 

Furniture 

Buggy  

Hogshead 

Sash  and  blind. 

Tool 

Table  and  mantel . 

Furniture 

Overalls 

Brick 

Furniture 

Roller 

Gas  and  electric. 

Ice 

Bobbin  

Excelsior 

Lumber 

Foundry  

Handle   

Shuttle 

Foundry  

Furniture 

Upholstering. 

Roller 

Coffin 

Furniture 

Basket 

Machines 

Furniture 

Do 

Do 

Chair 


Total 
Number 

Em- 
ployes ? 


30 
75 
30 
15 
30 
23 
15 
32 
75 
16 

14 
70 
40 

6 
15 

5 
50 
16 

3 
50 
45 

6 

3° 

3 

10 

100 

65 

20 

75 

5 

10 

15 

25 

6 

15 
22 

13 

17 
20 
80 
30 
5 
3° 
100 
20 

25 
40 

70 
40 

80 


Males 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


26 
75 
30 
14 
30 
23 


30 

75 


13 


35 
6 


5 
47 
13 

2 

30 

45 

6 

30 


17 
20 
80 
30 
5 
30 
97 
20 

25 

35 

60 

30 
74 


Females 
Over 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


51 


Males 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


5 

1 

3 
3 

1 
20 


Females 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


Should 
Children 

Under 
Fourteen 

Work 

in 

Factories?  ■ 


no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 


yes. 
no. 


no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 
no. 
no. 


no. 
no. 
no. 


no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 


yes. 
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TabIvE  No.  3 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Mantel  and  table  — 
Chair 

Lumber 

Chair 

Trunk  and  excelsior 

Chair 

Do 

Shoe 

Bone  meal 

Bone  meal 

Roller 

Broom  and  mattress 

Roller 

Lumber  _., 

Show-case 

Furniture 

Bu.?gy 

Foundry  

Marble  and  granite- 
Barrel  

Kaolin -  — 

Locust  pin 

Kaolin 

Lumber 

Sash  and  blind 

Lumber 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Furniture 

Lumber 

Carriage 

Lumber 

Mantel 

Roller   

Do 

Do 

Furniture 

Wagon 

Hard-wood 

Roller 

Carriage 

Pants 

Lumber 

Furniture 

Lumber 

Do 

Do 

Candy 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Foundry 

Pants 


Total 

Number 

Em 
ployes  ? 


45 
20 

30 

25 
15 
50 
20 

6 

2 
4 
4 
3 
8 
10 
6 

75 
8 
50 
17 
5 
3i 
40 

150 
30 

50 
40 
60 
42 
60 
25 
125 
32 
1 

4 

2 

5° 

4 


20 

250 
3° 
50 
75 

225 
2 

300 
95 

125 


Males 

Over 

Foutteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


30 
13 

15 
46 
20 

6 

2 


Females 

Over 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


17 


31 


IS" 
30 
50 
33 


39 
60 

25 

125 


45 

3 

185 

5 


4 
250 

20 
40 

75 

215 


16 


95 


Males 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


Females 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Pants 

Do - 

Ice  

Lumber 

Candy 

Agricultural  implements  - 

Sash  and  blind 

Coffin 

Foundry  

Bicycle   

Clothing 

Pump  and  heater. 

Ground  mica 

Lumber 

Do 

Wagon 

Lumber 

Do 

Veneering 

Sash  and  blind 

Foundry  

Sash  and  blind 

Cannery  

Millstone 

Lumber 

Brick 

Lumber 

Wagon   

Lumber 

Veneering 

Buggy  

Fertilizer  

Pine  product 

Bag 

Pine  product 

Grits  and  meal ._ 

Repair 

Foundry 

Buggy  

Coffin 

Lumber 

Bracket 

Barrel 

Lumber 

Barrel 

Lumber 

Ice 

Sash  and  blind — 

Hogshead 

Truck  packing 


Total 
Number 

Em- 
ployes ? 


T55 

95 

25 
46 

4 

12 

40 

40 

150 

4 

120 

43 
10 

19 

22 

2 

15 

40 

30 

35 

22 

12 

45 

4 

4 

25 

24 

2 

30 

15 

86 

184 

12 

68 

12 

11 

6 

5o 

3 

6 

90 

3 
12 

17 
11 
150 
12 
60 
16 
50 


Males 
Over 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


25 
12 

25 
46 
2 
12 
40 
30 
I50 

4 
30 
42 
10 

19 

22 

2 

14 
40 

30 

33 

16 

11 

4 

4 

4 

^5 

24 

2 

28 


Females 

Over 

Fourteen 

Ytrars  of 

Age. 


75 

184 

12 

8 

12 

1 1 

6 

5^ 


17 
11 
140 
12 
60 
16 
40 


125 
58 


84 


60 


Males 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


Females 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


25 


Should 
Children 

Under 

Fourteen 

Work 

in 

Factories? 


no. 
no. 

no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 

yes. 
no. 
yes. 
yes. 

no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 

no. 

no. 
no. 


no. 
no. 
yes. 

no. 

yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


no. 
no. 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


Kind. 

Total 
Number 

Em- 
ployes ? 

Males 

Over 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 

Females 

Over 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 

Males 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 

Females 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 

Should 

Children 

Under 

Fourteen 

Work 

in 

Factories? 

Lumber- 

125 
12 

6 

30 

35 
5 

35 
1 

40 

4 
42 

6 
12 
25 
15 
75 
180 
20 

75 
2 

5 

7 

20 

7 
6 

45 
iS 
12 

6 
18 

2 

5 
2 

15 

15 

4 

12 

10 

4 

4 

3 

2 

7 
20 

4 

23 

50 

25 

150 

6 

I20 

12 

6 

29 

30 

5 

34 

5 

no. 

Do--           -     

Roller  .     .  _       . .     .  . 

Lumber  -  - 

I 

5 

no. 
yes. 

Furniture  .       -           

Roller  —_—___-_„.       ___. 

Lumber.       _     

1 

Roller  .     ..     ._.     . . 

yes. 

Lumber.     -           

Roller  -         . 

4 
24 

6 
12 

Furniture  .   -   - 

12 

6 

Sash  and  door__ 

Do 

Do..           - . 

Do 

Do--     _-         .      _     

180 
20 

75 

8  | 

Do 

Do 

Boot  and  shoe  .__   . 

Sash  and  door. 

5 

7 

20 

Cutlery  .        .     _.     

Sash  and  blind 

yes. 

Roller  -         ....     -.   ... 

6 

Furniture.       -     

Lumber ._ 

18 
12 

6 
18 

2 

5 
2 

Building  material  -     ..  _.     . 

Sash  and  blind    

Roller .-_     .- 

Do..     -.       ..-.- 

Do . 

Lumber  .     ... 

Cannery  -        -       _   _ 

5 

3 

3 

4 

yes. 

Roller  — 

Furniture  -       .   . 

12 
10 

Wagon.     

Roller       

Do-.     .-     ..     ....  _ 

Do   -     .-     ..     

3 
2 

7 
20 

4 

50 
25 

Buggy  .     . _. 

Lumber  and  grist-   . - 

Foundry  -         -    .       

Roller                -    ...     

yes. 

Lumber  and  wagon 

Fertilizer  . 

Foundry          ..  __ 

Lumber           -  -     ... 

yes. 

DO. 

Roller  and  planing  .     —     . 

6 

._      1 

Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Lumber 

Do- 

Locust-pin 

Lumber 

Tannery  

Sash  and  blind 

Coffin  and  furniture 

Pin  and  bracket 

Locust  pin 

Do 

Do — 

Tombstone 

Fertilizer 

Buggy  

Lumber  and  buggy  _ 
Coffin 

Roller 

Lumber 

Saw  and  grist 

Boat  oar 

Furniture 


Total 
Number 

Em 
ployes  ? 


50 
42 

4 

30 

100 

15 

6 

40 

15 

7 


50 

93 
12 

35 

3 

60 


35 
65 


Males 

Over 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


49 
38 


30 

14 

6 

36 

10 

7 


5" 
93 
11 

35 

3 

60 

34 


Females 
Over 


Males 
Under 


Fourteen    Fourteen 
Years  of  :  Years  of 


Age? 


Age? 


Females 

Under 

Fourteen 

Years  of 

Age? 


Should 
Children 

Under 

Fourteen 

Work 

in 

Factories? 


no. 
no. 
no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 


no. 
no. 


no. 
no. 
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Table  No.  4. — Showing  Highest  and  Lowest   Wages. 


Kind. 

Highest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Male? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Male? 

Highest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Female? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Female? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Chil- 
dren ? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
En- 
gineer? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Fire- 
man ? 

$3.00 

3.  OO 
i.66| 
1.50 

■75 
1.  00 

1-25 

1.  00 

•  75 
4-5o 

4.  00 
4-50 

2.  00 
2.  00 
4.  00 
2.  00 
2.  00 
4.  00 

1.  00 
3.00 
2.25 

2.  00 

1-25 
2.  00 

1-25 
1.25 
1.50 
5.00 
2.50 
3-  i6| 
2.  90 
2.  00 

i-33 
1.  00 
1.50 

i-75 
1.50 

•  50 
1.50 

1.  00 

2.  00 

1.  00 

2.  00 
1.50 
2.50 

1.  00 

2.  00 

1-35 
.60 

1-25 

$0.65 

.65 
•30 

$0.40 
.40 

$I.OO 
I.  OO 

•  75 
.60 

Do 

Chair 

$0.60 

$0.35 

Roller 

•50 
.50 
•65 
I.  OO 
•50 
.70 
•50 

•  75 
•50 

•  75 
•50 

1.  00 

•  75 
.65 

•  75 
.90 

•75 
•50 

•  50 
.70 
.40 
•50 

1.  00 
.85 

•  75 
.80 

1.  00 
.70 
.60 

•  50 
.60 

•  75 
•35 

.40 

•65 
.66? 

•  75 
.40 
•50 
•35 
.60 

•90 
.  20 

•50 
i-33_ 

$0.50 
.65 

Bottle 

Wagon             . .     _ 

2.  00 

2.  OO 

1-75 

1-25 

1.25 

1.25 

Do 

Do 

Buggy 

Lumber  .         -    . 
Do 

.40 

1-25 
1.50 

I.  OO 

1.50 
3-50 

I.  OO 

1-25 

I.  00 

Lumber               ____     . 
Do 

I.  OO 

Do 

1-25 

I.  OO 

Logging  tools.     . 

Carriage  .        _____ 

Cotton  gin  _ 

Spoke  _         _          

.40 

.80 

•30 

1.50 

1-25 

I.  OO 

I.  OO 

Brick- 

I.  OO 

Roller 

2.  OO 

I.  OO 

Foundry,       ...    . 
Sash  and  blind- 

_    _ 

I.  OO 

2.  90 
2.  OO 

•75 

.90 

I.  OO 

Tannery  .         ___ 
Roller 

Do 

. 

•  85 

i-75 

1.50 

.85 

I.  OO 

Tannery        _ 

Planing  and  box 

•  75 

.40 
•50 

Do  .     . 

•25 

Fish  oil 

-   - 

2.  OO 
I.  OO 

1. 16§ 

.30 

•75 

Lumber  and  roller 

I.  OO 

i-75 

.65 

I.  OO 

•  75 

Roller 

Do 

I.  OO 

Chair 

•75 

Do  .         _ 

•50 



I.  OO 

•  75 

Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Table  No.  , 

% — Continued. 

Kind. 

Highest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Male? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Male? 

Highest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Female  ? 

Lowest 

Wages 

jer 

Day. 

Female? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Chil- 
dren ? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
En- 
gineer? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Fire- 
man ? 

Leather,     _.     _ 

$1.00 

I.50 
2.50 
8.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 
I.50 
3.OO 
2.5O 
2.5O 
I.50 

3-33 

2.  OO 

1-25 

2.50 
3.00 

1.  10 

2.  OO 

I.50 
I.50 

1.  OO 

1.25 

1.50 

t-75 
i-75 

2.  CO 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 
I.50 
I.50 

1-25 

2.  OO 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 

1.  OO 

•75 

5-00 

.60 

2.  09 
1-25 

I.  OO 
I.  OO 

i-75 

1.  OO 

2.  OO 
2-75 

$0.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 

•75 
.60 

•75 
1.  00 

•  65 
•3° 
•75 
.70 
.40 
.60 
.90 
•50 

•  65 
•25 
•50 

•  75 
•25 
•4of 
.50 
•75 
•5o 

•  75 
1.  00 

•25 
.40 

.30 

.60 

•  25 
•25 
•75 
•50 
.60 

•  50 
.60 

•  50 

•  50 
.60 
.40 
•75 
•75 
.65 

•  50 

•  25 
•35 
•75 

1.  00 

Sash  and  blind   _ 

$1.00 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 

$0.75 

Fertilizer 

Pine  fibre  .___ 

I.50 
I.25 

Lumber 

Do  _     _.         .___. 

Do  .            .       .__. 

Fertilizer            .    •   .. 

i-75 
2.  00 

2.  OO 

Ice           .__. 

Lumber 

Cannery  . 

$0.50 

fo.40 

I.50 

Lumber 

$0.40 

1.  OO 

2.  OO 

Do  .         __       . 

Do 

Ice  . 

Cotton-seed  oil . 

I.  OO 

Roller  - 

Woodenware  -_ 

•35 

2.  OO 

.  90 

Furniture 

Copper  works 

Brick,  earthenware 

I.  IO 

Shirt 

•75 

•25 

Woodwork 

•25 

•75 
1.50 

Pine  product 

Foundry. 

Lumber  

•  75 

Separator. 

Furniture 

•35 

1.50 

.90 
.70 

•  75 

•  75 

Chair.     _. 

Furniture . 

1.  00 

Veneeriugand  lumb'r 

Furniture. 

Chair.         ... 

•75 

•25 

1.25 

•75 

•75 
•75 
■50 
•75 

•  50 

•  75 
.65 
.60 

Do  .     ... 

Roller  .     .      . 

Roller  and  planing. 

Roller. 

•  50 
T.50 

Furniture .  _ 

•25 

Roller. 

Crate  and  cotton  gin 

.60 

.  20 

Lumber       

Crate  .        ..... 

Roller .     . 

•50 

•25 

•  25 

.83* 

.65 

Fertilizer  __ 

1-25 

I.  OO 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Cotton-seed  product 

2.  00 

I.  OO 
I.  OO 

I.  OO 

Furniture    . 

•35 

1-25 

Brick  and  tile 

Wagon 

Foundry. 
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Table  No.  4 

— Continued. 

Kind. 

Highest      Low 

Wages        Waj 

per               pt 

Day,             Da 

Male?         Mai 

est 
res 
r 

y, 

e? 

Highest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Female? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Female  ? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Chil- 
dren? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
En- 
gineer? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Fire- 
man ? 

Chair.   ..     . 

$2.  OO          $0. 
2.50 
2.50 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 
2.25 
2.  25 
2.5O 
2.  25 

2.  OO 

1-25 

I.  OO 

3.  33L  _     _ 

75 
60 

45 
60 

75 
50 
75 
75 
25 
75 
75 
65 

$0.40 

Wagon  and  box  _ 

.  20 

$1.  OO 
I.  40 

fl.OO 
•85 

Tobacco  shapes  _ 
Roller- 

$0.75 

$0.75 

2-33i 

Chair 

Vehicle 

Box 

Roller 

.70 

.70 

.85 
.80 

Furniture 

•15 

Box 

.85 

•  55 

2.  OO 

2.25 

2.  OO 

2.  25 

2.5O             I 

2.00 

2.  OO 

2.  OO              I 

1-25 

2.  OO 
2.  OO 

4.  l6 
3.OO 
I.50 
I.  OO 

1. 665 

2.88 

1. 25    .     _ 

35 
40 

25 

41! 

65 

75 

75 

55 

60 

00 

35 

25 

50 

35 

85 

25 

60 

75 
65 

Roller 

.40 

.85 

I.  OO 

Furniture 

•25 

2.  OO 
1.25 

Buearv 

Hogshead 

■  75 

I.  OO 

Sash  and  blind 

Tool 

Table  and  mantel 

•  75 
1.25 

Furniture 

Overalls  _     _         

1-25 

•50 

•  25-.  40 

I.  OO 

.90 

I.  OO 

Brick 

Furniture 

I.  OO 

Roller 

Gas  and  electric 

1.50 

3.00 

1.00 

I.  OO 

Ice 

I.  OO 

Bobbin 

I.  OO 

Excelsior 

Lumber 

.831 

•8313 
•  75 

Foundry 

Handle 

Shuttle 

4.  00 

2.50 
2.  00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.50 

2.  OO 

3.00 

2.  OO 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 

i-75 

1.50 

2.  OO 

1-25 

1.50 

5° 
60 
30 

70 

75 
75 
75 
60 

50 
■  25 
.60 
•65 
•50 
•75 
•  65 
•35 
.40 

I.  OO 

I.  GO 

Architectural  iron 

•  75 

Furniture 

I.  OO 

1.  00 

Upholstering 

•  85 

Roller      __ 

. 

- 

Coffin   .. 

I.  OO 
I.  OO 

I.  OO 

Furniture,    .     __ 

1.50 

I.50 

•25 

Basket. 

I.  OO 

Foundry 

•  75 

Furniture 

•25 
.  20-.  50 
•  25-.  50 

1.00 

I.  OO 

.90 

1.  00 

Do  . 

1.  00 

Chairs  . 

I.  OO 

Mautel  and  table.  _ 

Chair.     . 

I.  OO 

Sash  and  door 

Chair 

.70 

.27 

•27 

I.  OO 

Trunk  and  excelsior 

•  75 

Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 

Kind. 

Highest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Male? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Male? 

Highest 
Wages 

Day, 
Female? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Female  ? 

Wages, 
per 
Day, 
Chil- 
dren ? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
En- 
gineer ? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Fire- 
man ? 

Chair 

$1-35 
2.50 

I.50 

•  75 

•  75 

1.  00 

•  75 
2.25 
1.50 
2.50 

1-75 
1.50 

2.  00 
2.  00 
1-25 
1-25 
1.  00 

1.  60 
3.00 
2.50 
r-75 
1-25 
1-75 
3.00 

2.  00 
4.  00 
2.50 

•  75 
.90 

1.25 
3.00 

1.  00 
5.00 

1.44 

2.  25 
2.  00 
4.  00 
2.  00 
2.  00 
2-75 
4-25 

•75 
6.  00 
4.  00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.  00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.  00 

$0,  7=; 

$0.30 

^I.OO 

Do 

25 

50 
40 

Shoe 

•  75 

Do 

$0.75 

Roller 

75 

25 

50 

80 

50 

50 

66^ 

50 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

50 

50 

35 

50 

60 

65 
50 

75 
50 

•  75 

Roller 

I.50 

.80 

1.00 

$1.50 

Brick 

Marble  and  granite — 
Barrel 

1-25 

1. 15 

Kaolin 

.60 
•50 

1.  00 

Kaolin 

.90 
.80 

Lumber     

•35 

1.50 

I.  00 

1.50 

1-75 

•  75 

Cotton-seed  oil 

1.  00 

Furniture  . 

.  25-.  40 

•  95 

Lumber 

1.  00 

2.50 

1.  00 

Mantel 

Roller 

Do 

1 
1 

5° 
60 

25 
75 
75 
60 

75 
60 
60 
50 
75 
75 
75 
40 

75 
75 
50 
00 
60 
75 
75 
00 

.60 

Do 

.60 

Furniture 

. 25-  60 

1.25 

•  75 
2.50 

■  75 

Wagon      ____.      _.     _ 
Hard-wood  ..  . 

•  75 

1.  50 

Roller 

Buggy.     . 

Pants 

•  75 

•30 
1.  00 

Lumber  _ 

Furniture       

•35 
.40 

1.  00 
1.50 
2.00 

2.  00 

•  75 

Lumber  . 

1.  25 

Do 

1.  00 

Do  . 

•50 

1.  25 

Candy        ________ 

Oil  and  fertilizer 

2.  50 

i-  25 

Foundry  _ 

1.  00 

Pants.     .     . 

I.50 
i-75 
1.50 

$0.40 
•50 
.40 

•50 

1.  00 

Do 

Do 

Ice  _ 

2.50 

1.  00 

Building  material 

Candy.     _ 

1.  00 

•50 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Kind. 

Highest      Lo\> 

Wages         Wa 

per               p 

Day,             De 

Male  ?         Ma 

rest 
ges 
:r 

iy. 

le? 

Highest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Female? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Female? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Chil- 
dren ? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
En- 
gineer ? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Fire- 
man ? 

Agricult'l  implem'nts. 

$2.  50          $0 
2.50 
3.OO 

'   5- 00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
1-25 
1.50 
1.25 

1.  25          1 
1.25 
1.50 

4.  00 
2.50 

2-75 

2.  00 
1.  00 
1.50 
i.  00 
1.25 

2-75 

1.  00 

2.  00 
1.50 
3.00 
4-5o 
1.  i6| 
2.50" 
1.  00 

2. 00          1 
3.00 

3.00          1 
i-5o 
3.00 
•  50 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 

i-75 

1.  i6| 

2.50 
i.66| 

T.  OO 

3-75 

2.  00 
2.  00 
1.  40 
3.00 
1.50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
60 

75 
60 
60 
25 
45 
65 
65 
70 
20 
50 
50 
25 
65 
75 
60 

50 
60 
40 
30 
40 
70 
75 
75 
00 

75 
00 

75 
40 

25 

70 

75 
70 
80 

&3l 

50 

§3i 

75 

75 

65 

75 

65 

25 

65 

Sash  and  blind  .    .     _ 

$1.25 

Coffin  _     _____     ..     . 

$2.50 

$0.50 

$T.OO 

1-25 

Foundry       

Bicycles      _.         _   _  _ 

Clothing.     __.     _ 

i-33i 

.40 

$0.40 

Pump  and  heater 

Mica         __     _.     _ 

I.50 

•75 

Lumber  .         

I.50 
I.  OO 

.80 

Do  _     _.     _ 

Wagon 

Lumber.        __     __ 

•75 
1.  00 

•  75 
1.  00 

Do 

Veneer 

.85 

1-75 

.60 

Sash  and  blind    . 

•35 
•25 
•25 
•25 

•75 
.80 

Foundry.  

Sash  and  blind.  . 

.70 

— ----- 

Cannery          _        

Millstone 

.40 

•25 



Lumber  ____          .    .  _ 

•75 

•  75 
1.  00 

Brick _         _________ 

Lumber    . 

2-75 

.85 

Wagon        

Lumber  _ 

•35 

1.  00 

I.  OO 

Veneer        _____ 

■75 
1.50 

Buggv                     

1.  00 

Fertilizer  . 

Pine  product 
Bag  .         

I.  i6| 

2.50 

I.  OO 

.84 

•30 

Pine  product   _  _ 

Roller  . ______ 

Blacksmith 

Foundry. 

Coffin     ... 

1.  00 
.90 
•  50 

1.  00 

•  75 
.90 

Lumber  _ 

Bracket. 

Barrel  . 

1.  00 

Lumber  . 

1-25 

Do 

Do       

.40 

2.25 

3.00 
1.50 

I.  00 

Ice  and  coal 

1.25 

1. 25 

•83i 

I.  OO 

Sash  and  blind 

Hogshead  . 

Truck  package.. 

Lumber 

1.  00 

2.  00 

•35 

I.  OO 

Do     

Roller  ... 

.85 

I.  OO 

Lumber 

Furniture. 

•  25-.  50 

•  75 
1.  00 

•  75 

Roller.     ...... 

Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Table  No.  4 — Contimied. 


Kind. 

Highest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Male? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Male  ? 

Highest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Female? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Female  ? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Chil- 
ren  ? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
En- 
gineer? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Fire- 
man ? 

$2.00 
I.50 
1-25 

1.50 

1.50 

1-25 

2.  OO 

1.  OO 

2.  OO 

4- 50 

I.50 

2.  OO 

3.  OO 
2.5O 
2.  OO 
2.50 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 

1-25 

2.  OO 
I.50 
2.  IO 

1-25 

2.50 

1-25 

I.50 

1.  OO 

1-25 

2.  OO 

1-25 

I.50 
I.50 

1-25 

1.  I2i 

2.  25" 
2.  OO 
I.50 

1-25 

3.OO 
5.00 
I.  OO 

4.  OO 
i-75 

I.  OO 

2.50 

$0   is. 

$0.35 

Do 

60 

Roller 

fO-75 
I.  OO 
I.  OO 

$0.75 
I.  OO 

I 

50 
60 

75 
65 
75 
40 
75 
50 
65 
75 
40 

75 
75 
00 
50 

25 
60 

25 

75 
60 

75 
75 
60 
20 
50 

•  25-. 40 

I.  OO 

Do 

1.50 

I.  OO 

Do 

Do 

Do 

3-50 

2.  OO 

Do 

.85 

•75 

Do 

2.  OO 

Sash  and  door 

Cutlery        _ .     _  _     .._. 
Sash  and  blind 

.    _      . 

•  75 

•75 

Ice 

2.50 
i.-oo 
1-25 

Roller 

Furniture 

_    _ 

1.  00 

Lumber,  veneering 

Building  material 

Harness 

.60 

.60 

Sash  and  blind    . 

I.  OO 

Roller 

■75 

•75 

Do  .. 

Do .  .     

Lumber 

I.  OO 

Cannery  _ 
Furniture 

$0.55 

$0.18 

.  18 

•  75 

Wagon 
Roller  . 

75 
50 
50 
30 
75 
25 
65 
60 
50 
75 
80 

35 
25 
30 
50 
30 
75 
.  10 

65 

•  35 

•  35 

I.  OO 

•85 

Do  _ 

Roller  and  lumber 

•  75 

Buggy _ 

Cotton  gin,  lumber 

Foundry 

Roller  _____ 

. 

Lumber  and  wagon 

Fertilizer  .     . 

1.50 
3.00 

•75 
3.00 

.90 
1-25 

.85 

1.  00 

.80 

Foundry  .. 

Lumber 

•  75 
1.50 

•  25-.  75 

Roller  and  lumber. 

Lumber        _    .  _   _ 

.90 
1.  00 

Do .     __ 

Locust-pin. 

Lumber  .          .  _   _     . 

.85 

I.  OO 

.85 

I.  OO 

Tannery  _  _. 

Sash  and  blind    _ 

i-75 
1.50 
1.50 
1-25 

Coffin  _______________ 

I.  OO 

i-37i 

•75 
.90 

■75 

Pin  and  bracket. 

Locust-pin 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 

Kind. 

Highest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Male  ? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Male? 

Highest 

Wages 

per 

Day, 

Female  ? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per 

Day. 

Female? 

Wages 
per 
Day, 
Chil- 
ren  ? 

Wages 

per 
Day, 

En- 
gineer ? 

Wages 

per 
Day, 
Fire- 
man ? 

Pin 

$0.  60 
3.  OO 
3-50 
I.25 

2-75 

1.  OO 

2.  OO 
2.  OO 
2.50 

$0.40 
•65 
■50 
•25 
.70 

•  75 

•  75 

•  50 

•  50 

Cotton-seed  oil 

$1.00 
1-25 

.70 

I.  00 
I.  00 

$0.75 

1-25 

Buorp'v 

Buggy  and  lumber 

Coffin 

Roller 

.75 

Lumber 

Boat  oar 

I.  OO 

I.  00 

I.  OO 

Furniture       __  . 

I.  OO 

Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Table  No.  5. — Showing 

Number  and  Extent  of  Accidents. 

Kind. 

Number 

Accidents 

During  Year? 

Number 
Proved 
Fatal  ? 

Number 

Permanently 

Disabled  ? 

Insured 
Against 
Accident? 

Number 

Persons 

Dependent 

on 

Factory 

for 
Living? 

Furniture                 _     . 

None 
None 
None 
None 

no 

250 

250 

25 

Do ..     . 

Chair  .         .              -_— 

Foundry . 

Roller     .         .  -        .___ 

Furniture  _ 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

Cotton-seed  oil,  ice 

~* 

Bottle  ..... 
Wagon 



Lumber     .         ... 

Do  .       _---.. 



yes 

yes 

yes 

300 
350 

Do  ._„ 

None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

Buggy           _    .       .     _ 

Lumber.     __     _ 

no 

yes 

yes 

Do .. 

Ice  ... 

300 
25 

Lumber           .      . 

Do  .       .         ... 
Do  .         ..     

no     _     . 

no. 

yes 

400 
50 

Logging  tools  . 
Carriage    .         . 

iS 

Cotton  gin.. 

None 
None 
None 
None 

8 

Spoke                     ... 

no 

no. 

no 

5° 

7 

Buggy    .         ... 

Brick. 

Roller    _..._. 

20 

Coal  and  ice 

None 
None 
None 
1 
2 
None 
None 
None 

3 
None 

1 
None 
None 
None 

Foundry . 

no. 

30 

Sash  and  blind    _ 

Roller  and  ice 
Tannery       ... 

None 
None 

None 
None 

yes 

* 

120 

250 

Roller. 

Do  .     .  .         ... 

Lumber.     _              ... 

no..   .  ... 

yes 

Tannery  ._ 

Planing  and  box 

250 

Cannerv    . 
Do.     .. 

None 

None 

no. 

100 

Ice  . 

no 

Fish  oil.        _.      . 
Harness  . . 

Lumber  and  roller  .  _. 

None 

3 
None 
None 

2 
None 

1 
None 

1 

Wagon 

None 

None 

no 

no.   _     .. 
no. 

400 

Roller    . 

Do _. 

20 

Chair  . 

None 

None 

Lumber 

55 

40 

500 

250 

Sash  and  blind  _       .    . 
Fertilizer  _ 

None 

1 

no. 
no. 

DO. 

Pine  fibre. _ 

1 

None 
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Table  No.  5 — Continued. 

Kind. 

Number 

Accidents 

During  Year? 

Number 
Proved 

Fatal  ? 

Number 

Permanently 

Disabled  ? 

Insured 
Against 
Accident? 

Number 

Persons 

Dependent 

on 

Factory 

for 
Living? 

Lumber, 

I 
None 
None 
None 
None 

2 
None 

i 
None 
None 
None 
None 

1 

1 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

5 

2 

None 

None 

None 

no. 
yes . 
no 
no. 

1,500 

Do  - 

Do  .         

Fertilizer  .                .     _ 

Ice  _   . 

yes 

ves 

Lumber           .    _ . 

None 

None 

I50 

Cannery  _   _     .    ... 

Lumber...       ....  ... 

Do            .      .      _  . 

None 

None 

yes 

80 
30 

Ice  _         

Cotton-seed  oil _. 

yes 

50 

Roller    .     

Woodenware  _  __    . 

None 
1 

None 

yes 

90 

Furniture 

Brick,  earthenware 

DO. 

no. 
no 

IOO 

Shirt 

19 

5 
30 

Woodwork    . 

Pine  product            _  _. 

Foundry 

Separator 

35 

45 

150 

40 

Furniture            _  _     ... 

no 

yes 

Chair  .... 

Furniture  . 

None 
1 

None 
1 

Veneering,  lumber  . 

Chair  .... 

yes 

200 

Do  . 

125 

75 
25 

Roller  and  planing 

Roller 

1 
None 
None 
None 
None 

3 
None 
None 
Few 
None 
None 

15 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

7 
None 
None 

None 

None 

no  .. 
no 

Furniture 

Roller 

Crate  and  cotton  gin 

200 

Lumber,         .      . 

1 

None 

yes 

Crate            . . 

100 

Roller 

Fertilizer . 

None 

None 

ves 

Cotton-seed  oil 

yes. 

Cotton-seed  product  __ 
Furniture  _ 
Brick  and  tile 

no . 

None 

None 

ves    ._ 
no 
no. 
no. 

250 

Wagon                     _.     . 

Foundry    . 

Chair .         . .       _. .     . 

500 



15 
60 

Foundry       _   

Wagon  .        ..... 

Woodwork.        ... 

no. 

20 

yes 

300 
50 

Tobacco  shapes 
Roller      __ 

no 

Electric  and  ice  . 

None 

None 

Chair        ._              

40 

Vehicle 

20 

Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Table  No.  5 — Continued. 

Kind. 

Number 

Accidents 

During  Year? 

Number 
Proved 

Fatal  ? 

Number 

Permanently 

Disabled  ? 

Insured 

Against 

Accident  ? 

Number 

Persons 

Dependent 

on 
Factory 

for 
Living  ? 

Roller 

None 

3 
None 

None 

no. 

Furniture  . 
Box 

None 

None 

yes  .  .. 

no. 

no.. 

yes 

no 

no. 

no.      •  . 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

I50 

40 
8 

Roller    _ 

Furniture 

None 

200 

Buggy ...       ... 

Hogshead  .  . 

Sash  and  blind 

i 
None 
None 
None 

I 

i 

None 

45 
12 

140 
35 

Tool 

. 

Table  and  mantel 

Furniture  _            _____ 

None 

None 

Overalls 

None 

IO 

None 
None 
None 

3 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Few 
6 
None 
None 

4 
None 

yes 

Furniture  .... 
Roller  .     . 

None 

None 

no. 

75 
20 

Gas  and  electric 

no.     „ 

no 

no 

8 

Ice      

50 

Bobbin 

None 

None 

Lumber 

Foundry          _     

Handle  _            .  __ 

no 

76 

Shuttle.           .     .. 

yes 

85 
3° 
80 

Architectural  iron  .     . 

Furniture          .  _. 

None 
None 

None 
None 

yes 

Upholstering    . 
Roller  .    _     .    . 

80 

17 
100 

Coffin   .     __.     _ 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no. 
yes. 

Furniture        ..        .     . 

None 

None 

500 
60 

Basket.  __ 

Foundry    .         . .   _ 
Furniture       _ .     . 

None 

75 

None 
None 

4 

Do  _______ 

Chair.     _ 

None 

None 

yes 

Mantel  and  table 

yes  _ 

Chair.         

None 
None 
None 

2 

None 

no 

no 
no 
no.. 

40 

2C 

Do  . 

Trunk  and  excelsior 

15 
85 
60 

Chair 

None 

None 

Do _ 

Shoe  .         ... 

6 

Bone  meal  .         .    . 

None 
None 
None 
None 

no.     _  _ 

Roller  .         . 

Do 

no. 
no. 

20 

Lumber.     _  . 

Show  case  . 

8 

Furniture  . 

6 
None 

3 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

no. 

Buggy.     .... 

Brick  machinery 

Marble  and  granite 

no 

19 
125 

50 

5 

225 

None 

None 

Barrel  . 

no. 

yes  _ 

Kaolin  .... 

10 
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Table  No.  5— Continued. 


Kind. 

Number 

Accidents 

During  Year? 

Number 
Proved 
Fatal? 

Number 

Permanently 

Disabled? 

Insured 

Against 

Accident? 

Number 

Persons 

Dependent 

on 
Factory 

for 
Living? 

Locust-pin        _    . 

None 

2 

None 

2 

None 

3 

4 

3 

Several 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

2 

None 

300 
I,  OOO 

no 

no, 

no   

yes 
yes    . 

Lumber   _                  .   __ 
Sash  and  blind. . 

None 

None 

28 
200 

Cottonseed  oil   . 

1 
None 
None 

1 

None 
None 
None 
None 

75 

Lumber 

no. 

Do.         _  „__  .     - 
Mantel 

no 

no 
no 

650 
150 

Roller 

Do 

no 
no 

yes 

no. 

no 

18 

Do 

6 

200 

Wagon           

5 

500 

Hardwood    .     _  . 
Roller 

None 

None 

Bu^ev               _    -. 

35 
50 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

3 

None 

1 

None 

None 

2 

2 

None 

2 

1 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

None 

None 

None 

None 

2 

None 

no  . 

100 

no       ..  . 
no.   _     _ 

yes . 

yes_ 

no 

no 

no 

200 

Do 

250 

Do 

300 

Oil  and  fertilizer 

Foundry . 

None 

None 

35° 

Pants 

200 

Do 

Building  material 

Agricultural  implern'ts 

None 
None 

None 
None 

yes 

no 

ves    . 
yes 

170 

50 

200 

Coffin .-. 

None 
1 

None 

60 

240 

Pump  and  heater. _ 
Mica 

yes 

100 

100 

Lumber.  _- 
Do 

80 

no 

no  - 

no 

yes_ . 

10 

Wagon  . 

None 
None 
1 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

Lumber.     _   . . 

Do  .     .. . 

20 
150 

Sash  and  blind 
Foundry  _     _    _ 

no 
no. 

no.  ..     . 

100 
60 

12 

Cannery      _. 

18 

8 

Brick 

no 

no . 

Lumber           ... _ 

Wagon . . 

None 

None 

10 

Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Table  No.  5 — Conti 

tued. 

Kind. 

Number 

Accidents 

During  Year  ? 

Number 
Proved 

Fatal? 

Number 

Permanently 

Disabled  ? 

Insured 
Against 
Accident  ? 

Number 

Persons 

Dependent 

on 
Factory 

for 
Living  ? 

Lumber 

None 

yes_ 

55 
50 

Veneering  _ 

Buggy- - 

Fertilizer 

None 

2 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

1 

None 

None 

1 

1 

None 

None 

None 

None 

1 

None 

Few 

None 

None 

3 
None 

no. 

300 

None 

None 

Pine  product 

no. 

50 

175 

35 

29 

50 

Bag 

Pine  product 

Blacksmith 

no 
no 

Foundry           __. 

Coffin..         _.     __ 

Lumber 

yes    _ 

Bracket 

Barrel 

no 
no. 

Lumber 

Do  _• 

None 

None 

8 

Ice  and  coal.  _ 

12 

Sash  and  blind   . 

150 

75 

Hogshead _ 

None 
1 

no. 
yes_.     . 

Truck  package. 
Lumber  _       .  . _ 

None 

Do  _     

no 

30 

Roller 

Sash  and  door     

no. 

yes 

no. 

no  . 

_ 

Furniture 

Roller  .           _._  . 

None 

100 

5 

35 

Lumber..        _  ._  ...   . 
Roller  .                   _     . 

None 

None 

Do -.     . 

no 

yes 

no. 

15 
125 

Furniture. 
Sash  and  door. 

None 

None 

Lumber 

35 
100 

75 
250 

35 

J50 

5 

7 

20 

Do  .         .  ...   ..     . 

Do  .         

1 

None 

3 

3 

1 

None 

1 

None 

None 

None 

3 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

1 

no 
no 
yes 
no. 

Do  .     

Do  _____ 

None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 

Do  _  .     

Sash  and  door. _. 

Cutlery 

Sash  and  blind   .... 

None 

None 

no 

Ice  . „ 

Roller  ... 

yes 

10 

Furniture . 

None 

no.         J             1^0 

Lumber,  veneering 

Building  material 

Harness  . 

no. 
no 

40 

35 
24 

Sash  and  blind.. 

no. 

Roller  .     . 

Do  .     . . 

no.     _  . 

no. 

no. 

8 

Lumber .     

45 

Furniture  . 

-.-_.- 

40 
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Table  No.  5 — Continued. 

Kind. 

Number 

Accidents 

During  Year? 

Number 
Proved 

Fatal? 

Number 
Permanently 
Disabled? 

Insured 

Against 

Accident? 

Number 

Persons 

Dependent 

on 

Factory 

for 
Living? 

None 
None 
None 

25 
12 

Roller 

Do 

Roller  and  lumber 

Buggy 

1 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

no. 
no 

3 

Cotton  gin,  lumber 

Foundry 

Roller 

no.   _     . 

17 
60 

.      175 
60 
400     . 

• 

Lumber  and  wagon 

Fertilizer        _  _        . 

None 
1 

no. 
no . 

yes 

no . 

Foundry 
Lumber 

None 
None 

None 
None 

Roller  and  planing 

Lumber.     _. 
Do 

None 
2 
None 
None 
None 
None 

3 
None 
None 

4 
None 
None 
None 
None 

1 
None 

1 
None 
None 

1 

None 

None 

yes 

no       _   . 
no. 
no . 

yes 

yes_. 

150 
100 

10 
100 
500 

30 

Locust-pin 

Lumber       ______ 

Tannery 

1 

Sash  and  blind 
Coffin  and  furniture 

None 

None 

Pin  and  bracket 

no. 

40 
12 

4 
20 

Locust-pin 

None 

Do 

Pin    _ 

Tombstone 

no 

Cotton-seed  oil   _ 

no 

.     _ 

Buggy _.    ____ 

Bu^sjy  and  lumber 

Coffin.         

None 
None 

None 

no 

no. 

no 

no. 

.___ 

45o 

35 

100 

10 

35 
400 

Roller  . 

Boat  oar             . 

Furniture  .                  _  _ 

None 

None 

Miscellaneous  Factories. 
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Table  No.  6 — Showing  Per  Cent  Read  and  Write,  Compulsory  Education,  Etc. 


Kind 


Furniture 

Do 

Chair 

Foundry.   .,__ 

Roller 

Do 

Furniture 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  ice 

Bottle  

Wagon 

Lumber 

Do 

Do 

Buggy  

Lumber 

Do 

Ice 

Lumber   

Do — 

Do 

Logging  tools  —    __- 

Oyster 

Carriage 

Cotton  gin __. 

Spoke 

Buggy 

Brick   

Roller 

Coal  and  ice 

Foundry 

Sash  and  blind 

Roller  aud  ice .. 

Tannery 

Roller 

Do 

Do 

Lumber 

Tannery  . 

Planing  and  box 

Cannery- 

Do  

Fish  oil 

Ice 

Fish  oil _. 

Harness 

Lumber  and  roller 

Wagon 

Roller __ 

Do 

Chair 


Per  Cent 

Adults 

Read 

and 

Write? 


96 
4 

75 
100 
100 


100 
90 

100 

100 
20 
20 
50 

100 

33 
20 


Per  Cent 

Children 

Read 

and 

Write? 


Employes 
Im- 
proving 
Mentally  ? 


60 

75 


90 

10 
100 
100 

20 
100 

50 

TOO 

75 

100 

100 

90 

10 


2 
75 
50 
90 
90 


100 

80 

100 

100 

95 
100 
100 

IOO 


IOO 
IO 


90 


yes 
yes. 


no  - 
yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


ves. 


yes- 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 

yes. 
yes_ 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
no  . 


no  . 

yes. 


yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 


Employes 

Im- 
proving 
Morally  ? 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


yes_ 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes_ 
yes. 


yes. 
ves. 


no  . 

yes. 
no  - 
yes. 


yes_. 


yes. 


yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


Night 
School 
for 
Em- 
ployes ? 


no . 
no. 

no. 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no- 
no. 

□  O- 

no. 

no. 

no 

no 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 


no 

no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 


no. 
no . 


no. 
no. 

no. 


Favor 
Com- 
pulsory 
School 
Law? 


yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
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Kind. 


Sash  and  blind 

Monazite  separator ... 

Fertilizer 

Pine  fibre 

Lumber 

Do  

Do 1 

Fertilizer 

Ice 

Lumber 

Cannery 

Lumber 

Do .__. 

Ice 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Roller 

Woodenware  

Furniture 

Copper  works 

Brick  and  earth'ware. 

Shirt 

Woodwork  

Pine  product __. 

Foundry 

Gas  

Lumber 


Separator 

Furniture ._ 

Chair ... 

Furniture 

Veneering,  lumber 

Furniture  ._ 

Chair   ._.    

Roller  and  planing--. 

Roller 

Furniture 

Roller .__. 

Crate  and  cotton  gin-. 

Lumber 

Crate 

Roller 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Cotton-seed  product  _. 

Furniture 

Brick  and  tile 

Wagon 

Foundry 

Chair    .__. 

Foundry 

Harness 


Per  Cent 

Adults 

Read 

and 

Write? 


75 
75 
50 


80 
40 
75 


20 
100 

85 
100 

95 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
90 
70 
90 
50 
99 

100 
90 
80 

100 
80 

75 
40 

75 


25 


95 
75 
75 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Per  Cent 

Children 

Read 

and 

Write? 


90 


90 


IOO 
60" 
50 


95 


Employes 
Im- 
proving 
Mentally? 


yes. 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

110  . 

yes 

no  . 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 


no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  - 


yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

3'es. 
yes.. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes- 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes- 
yes. 
yes. 


Employes 
Im- 
proving 
Morally? 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
no  - 


yes- 


yes. 


no  - 

yes. 
yes. 
no  - 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes- 
yes. 
yes. 
no  - 
yes- 
yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 
no  - 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
37es. 
yes. 


Night 
School 
for 
Em- 
ployes ? 


no 

no. 

no 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 


yes 
no. 


no. 
no 


no  — 

no  — 

no- 


no. 

no. 

no. 

no 

uo. 

no 

no 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 


no. 
no. 

no. 

no. 
no  . 
no. 
no. 
no. 


Favor 
Com- 
pulsory 

School 
Law  ? 


yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

3'es. 

no. 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
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Table    No.  6 — Continued. 


Kind. 


Iron  bed 

Wagon 

Woodwork   

Tobacco  shapes 

Roller- .__.  — - 

Foundry  — • 

Electric  and  ice 

Chair 

Vehicle 

Box 

Roller 

Furniture 

Box  

Roller 

Furniture 

Buggy  

Hogshead  - — . 

Sash  and  blind 

Tool 

Table  and  mantel    — 

Furniture 

Overalls 

Brick 

Furniture 

Roller 

Gas  and  electric 

Ice    __.   

Bobbin 

Lumber . 

Foundry 

Handle 

Shuttle    

Architectural  iron  -_. 

Furniture   

Upholstering 

Roller .— 

Coffin   

Furniture 

Basket.   

Foundry 

Furniture 

Do  

Chair   

Mantel  and  table 

Chair .   — 

Do 

Trunks  and  excelsior 
Chair 

Do  — —  —-  -- 
Shoe  


Per  Cent 

Adults 

Read 

and 

Write  ? 


90 
IOO 

86 
100 

95 
100 
100 
100 


95 

75 

50 

100 

50 
6S 
90 

IOO 
IOO 


IOO 


90 

IOO 

40 
30 


Per  Cent 

Children 

Read 

and 

Write? 


99 


20 
100 

IOO 


90 


Employes 
Im- 
proving 
Mentally? 


yes- 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes- 
yes. 
yes. 


no  . 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

75 
100 

IOO 

90 


IOO 
IOO 


75 
90 


14 

IOO 

90 
90 

85 


60 


IOO 

90 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


Employes 

Im- 
proving 
Morally? 


no  - 

yes. 
yes. 


no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


yes . 
yes. 


no  . 

yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


Night 
School 
for 
Em- 
ployes ? 


Favor 
Com- 
pulsory 
School 
Law? 


no 

no 

no 

no 


no 

no. 


no., 
no  . 
no .. 

UO- 

no- 
yes 
no  - 
no 


no. 
no. 
no 
no. 


no. 
no. 


yes. 


yes. , 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


;  yes. 


no 

yes 
yes 
no 
yes 


no 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


no, 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
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Kind. 

Per  Cent 

Adults 

Read 

and 

Write  ? 

1 

Per  Cent 
Children 

Read 

and 

Write? 

Employes 
Im- 
proving 
Mentally? 

Employes 
Im- 
proving 
Morally? 

Night 

School 

for 

Em 

ployes  ? 

Favor 
Com- 
pulsory 
School 
Law? 

Bone  meal  .___       _ 

yes.. 
yes 

yes-.     . 
yes. 

no- 
110 — 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

Do  -         ..     

Roller  .         . 

50 



Broom  and  mattress-. 

Roller  .         ...     _.     . 

20 

IOO 
IOO 

99 
80 
90 
90 

IOO 

40 
80 
50 
70 
99l 
25 
50 
97 
60 
90 
100 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
IOO 

80 

75 

IOO 

95 

IOO 

no 
no- 

Lumber  .         

ves. . 

Show  case  ...       .    ._  .. 

Furniture.   . 

... 

yes..     . 

yes 

yes   . .   - 

yes. 

yes 

no  . 
no . 
no . 
no . 

no 

no . 

no 

Buggv      _     .    . 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

Brick  machinery. 

Marble  and  granite 

Barrel  -         ... 

yes_ 

no  - 

3-es    . 
yes 

yes.   ... 
no 

yes 

Kaolin 

Locust-pin    .         

Kaolin 

Lumber 

yes. 

Sash  and  blind. . 
Lumber  ..      .  _ 

IOO 

yes..     - 
yes_  __. 
yes   .     . 

yes 

yes..     . 
yes    . .   . 
yes. 

yes.-     . 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes  .     . 

no. 

no 

no- 

no. 

no 

no-  ..     . 

no 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

Cottonseed  oil..  — 
Furniture . 

Lumber  .     . .       ..  _ 

Do  .       ...      

Mantel  .  _ 

Roller  .         ... 

Do   

IOO 
IOO 

yes. 

yes . .     . 

no 

no. 

no_ 

no. 

no 

no. 

Do .... 

Furniture  . 

yes    

Wagon  .  .          ... 

Hardwood  .         ... 
Roller.       .   .. 

yes 

yes.- 

Buggy .   . 

Pants.         .  _    ..    _ 

no. 
no.  ..     - 

no. 

Lumber   ...... 

yes.-  _- 
no 

Furniture  . 

90 

yes   .     . 

Lumber  ...       

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

Do. 

75 
90 
50 
95 

IOO 

IOO 

99 

IOO 

yes   - 

yes 

no     .-   - 
yes.- 

yes. 

yes_ 

yes. 

no  . .     - 

yes 

yes 

yes.-     . 
yes 

no. 

no 

DO. 

no  ..._     . 
yes . .     - 
no. 

Do 

Oil  and  fertilizer    .     . 

Foundry            .   _ 

IOO 

Pants 

Do 

Building  material 

Candy  . .           .   _    . 



yes 

Agricult'ral  implem'ts 

95 
90 

IOO 

90 

IOO 

95 

IOO 

no.. 

no. 

no. 

Sash  and  blind   ...     _. 

yes_ 

Coffin 

yes. .     _ 

Foundry.         

Bicycle  .... 
Clothing.. 

IOO 

yes 

yes   .     . 

no.         _] 

yes. 
no. 

Pump  and  heaters 

yes  . 

yes yes. 
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Kind. 


Mica ._. 

Lumber 

Da 

Wagon   

Lumber 

Do 

Veneer 

Sash  and  blind- 

Foundry  

Sash  and  blind 

Cannery  

Millstone 

Lumber 


Brick   — 

Lumber . 

Wagon 

Lumber     

Veneering 

Buggy 

Fertilizer . 

Pine  product  __. 

Bag  

Pine  product  --  - 

Blacksmith . 

Foundry  

Coffin     .... 

Bracket 

Barrel  

Lumber 

Do  

Ice  and  coal 

Sash  and  blind- . 

Hogshead     

Truck  package  .. 

Lumber 

Do 

Roller 

Sash  and  door- 
Furniture — 

Roller 

Lumber . ._. 

Roller 

Lumber   

Roller 

Furniture 

Sash  and  door... 

Lumber 

Do 

Do    -- 

Do 

Do 


Per  Cent 

Adults 

Read 

and 

Write  ? 


90 

75 

100 

100 

90 

75 


90 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

75 

95 
100 

75 

90 

100 

10 

15 
66| 

100 

100 

100 
75 
50 
66| 

94 

100 
10 
75 
75 

100 

75 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 

95 
100 

75 
25 
80 

75 
50 


Per  Cent 

Children 

Read 

and 

Write? 


75 


IOO 
IOO 


50 


80 


IOO 

75 


Employes 
Im- 
proving 
Mentally  ? 


yes. 

no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
ves_ 


no  . 

yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 

yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes_ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  _ 
yes. 
no  . 


Employes 
Im- 
proving 

Morally  ? 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes_ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes_ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes_ 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 


Night 
School 
for 
Em- 
ployes? 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no . 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no . 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 


no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no 

no. 

no. 

no. 
no. 

no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 

no. 


Favor 
Com- 
pulsory 
School 
Law? 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

j-es. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
ves. 
yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes, 

yes. 
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Kind. 


Lumber     

Sash  and  door 

Cutlery 

Sash  and  blind 

Ice  

Roller .-- 

Furniture 

Lumber  and  veneer  _- 

Building  material 

Harness  - 

Sash  and  blind 

Roller 

Do   

Furniture 

Roller 

Lumber     

Cannery 

Furniture 

Wagon 

Roller  .__.    — 

Do   

Roller  and  lumber 

Buggy-- 

Cotton  gin  and  lu'ber. 

Foundry 

Roller 

Fertilizer 

Foundry 

Lumber 

Roller  and  planing-- . 
Lumber  

Do 

Locust-pin 

Lumber 

Tannery    

Sash  and  blind    

Coffin  and  furniture  _. 

Pin  and  bracket  

Locust-pin    

Do 

Do    .__. 

Cotton-seed  oil    

Buggy    

Buggy  and  lumber 

Coffin     ._._   

Roller        .-    

Saw  and  grist 

Boat  oar      

Furniture    


Per  Cent 

Adults 

Read 

and 

Write? 


661 
IOO 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
IOO 

95 

90 

IOO 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 


IOO 

99 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
IOO 

75 

IOO 
IOO 

35 

IOO 
IOO 


IOO 

75 

IOO 

50 

75 

IOO 

95 


90 

IOO 

75 
60 

IOO 
IOO 

66f 

90 
70 

IOO 
IOO 


IOO 

95 


Per  Cent 

Children 

Read 

and 

Write  ? 


90 


50 


50 


75 


Employes 
Im- 
proving 
Mentally  ? 


yes. 
yes. 

yes_ 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
no  . 


yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes_ 
yes. 


Employes 
Im- 
proving 
Morally  ? 


yes. 
yes. 


Night 
School 
for 
Em- 
ployes ? 


no. 
no. 
no. 


yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


ves. 


yes. 
yes. 
ho  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 


yes. 

yes. 


no. 
no. 


no. 
no. 


no. 
no 
no. 


no. 

no . 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no 

no . 

no. 

no. 

no 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no . 


no. 
no. 


Favor 
Com- 
pulsory 
School 
Law  ? 


yes. 
yes. 
.  yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
no. 
yes. 
yes. 
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TOBACCO  FACTORIES. 


County. 


Davidson 

Davie 

Forsyth 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Guilford 

Do 

Iredell 

Mecklenburg. 
Rockingham 

Do 

Wilson 

Do 

Yadkin 


Class  of  Goods 
Manufactured 


Number 
Benches 


plug 

___do 

__,do 

plug  and  tvvist__ 

cigars 

plug,  twist,  smo- 
king. 

chewing 

plug  and  twist 

plug  and  smoking 

plug 

cigars 

plug 

. do 

stemmery 

cigars 

plug 


4 
i 

3 

12 
2 

40 


Number     |     Number 

Plug         !     Smoking 

Machines.        Packers 


96 

6 

4 


Number 

Hours 

Constilute 

Day's 

Work. 


IO 
IO 
II 

IO-I2 
II 

IO-II 
II 
8 
1 1 
II 
IO 
IO 


WAGES  PER  DAY. 


County. 


Davidson  _• 

Davie 

Forsyth 

Do 

Do -- 

Do 

Guilford   

Do - 

Iredell 

Mecklenburg  .. 
Rockingham  _. 

Do 

Wilson 

Do 

Yadkin 


Highest 

Wages 

Paid 

Men 


1-25 

•  75 
1.  00 
1.50 


1.50 
3.00 
1-50 
2.50 
1.  00 
3-5^ 
i-  25 
1.25 

I.  GO 

5.  no 
^•75 


Lowest 

Wages 

Paid 

Men. 


Highest 

Wages 

Paid 

Women. 


•  75 

•  50 
.40 

•  25 


•  70 
■  50 

•  75 
2.50 

•35 


Lowest 

Wages 

Paid 

Women. 


Wages 

Paid 

Children. 


go.  30       I 

.  50  $0.  75 

.30  -So 

.41%  -83>3 

1.50      

1.  00 
.60 
.60 
■  55 


jfo.  40     I 

•  3Q     !           I°-  30 
.41%! 


•50 

•  50 

•  50 
•35 


60 
60 


35 


5° 


•25 


■34 
•  30 

20-.  60 


.  20-.  40 

•  25 


50c.  per  100 
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TOBACCO 

FACTORIES. 

Number  Hmployes. 

Should 
Children 
Under  Four- 
teen be 
Prohibited 

from 

Working 

by 

Law? 

Per  Cent 

Kmployes, 
White? 

County. 

Men. 
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Children. 
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Employes, 
Colored  ? 
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[2 

6 

I  ] 

12 

I 
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75 
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25 
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14 
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22 

no        __     . 
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43 

2 
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25 
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27 

60 
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990   '             240 
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no  . 
no 

Do. 
Do 

73 

Guilford            

20                       15                       m 

no 

10 
10 
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20 
40 

90 

90 

100 

Do 

60                       20 

Do.     ..     __     . 
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yes 

no  ..      .     . 
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Rockingham 
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Wilson    _ 

7 

75 
15 
10 

7 
1 

20                 5 

20  1               5 

80 

60 

100 

Do 

no         . 
yes. 

100 
100 

Yadkin .       ... 

3                 A 

■ 
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TOBACCO  FACTORIES-  Continued. 
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Employes 

Im- 
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Are 
Employes 
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Condi- 
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ing? 
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Compul- 
sory 
School 
Law? 
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80 
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LETTERS  FROM  MANUFACTURERS. 


The  following  letters  are  selected  from  the  large  number  received 
for  publication  : 

/•Good  Class  of  Labor. — I  am  a  manufacturer  of  cross-arms  and  dressed  and 
rough  lumber.  Most  of  my  employes  are  colored,  but  they  seem  to  be  a  good 
class  of  men.  I  do  not  allow  any  drinking,  gambling  or  fighting  around  me, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  steady  at  their  duties  and  perform  them  very  well. — 
Geo.  A.  Frost,  Aberdeen. 


Compulsory  Education — Ten-hour  Day. — I  do  not  believe  in  working  chil- 
dren under  fourteen.  1  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  Parents  should 
educate  their  children  in  order  to  make  them  more  useful  in  life.  I  also  be- 
lieve in  the  ten-hour  system,'  as  that  is  long  enough  to  work. — C.  C.  Cranfobd, 
Asliboro. 


Compulsory  Education.— We  favor  compulsory  education,  and  think  it  the 
best  solution  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  We  favor  larger  appropria- 
tions to  the  common  schools,  and  think  when  we  are  placed  on  this  high  plane 
prosperity  and  happiness  will  be  the  full  reward  our  people  will  reap. — W.  E. 
Logan,  Asheviile. 


Compulsory  Education.— Answering  your  question  in  reference  to  compul- 
sory education,  I  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  both  for  whites  and  blacks.  I 
firmly  believe  the  negro  will  never  be  valuable  as  a  laborer  .and  obtain  good 
wages  until  he  is  better  educated.  As  he  is  now,  he  is  absolutely  unreliable 
and  irresponsible.  I  voted  for  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  and  I  believe 
it  the  best  Ching  that  could  be  done  to  force  the  negro  to  learn  to  read  and 
write. — W.  T.  Rees,  Aslieville. 


Compulsory  Education. — We  heartily  believe  in  compulsory  education. — 
Asheville  Milling  Co.,  Asheviile. 


^  Moral  and  Industrial  Education. — Our  laborers  are  negroes,  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  them,  and  the  thing  most  needed  is  moral  and  industrial  schooling. 
It  is  no  use  to  try  to  give  a  man  or  woman  a  classical  education  until  they 
have  had  this  other  training.  You  take  a  man  and  try  to  give  him  a  classical 
education  before  he  receives  moral  correction,  and  it  makes  a  worse  man  of 
him.  This  is  my  view  on  this  line,  and  I  would  like  for  the  "powers  that  be" 
to  see  it  as  I  do. — J.  B.  Whitehurst,  Aurora. 
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Compulsory  Education  Law  Imperative. — For  years  I  have  been  in  favor 
of  a  compulsory  school  law,  and  now,  since  the  adoption  of  our  Constitutional 
Amendment,  such  a  law  seems  imperative. — E.  L.  Moffitt,  Ashboro. 


Compulsory  Education. — We  think  the  State  should  provide  for  at  least 
four  months'  school  in  each  district,  and  compel  the  children  to  attend  school 
three  months  in  each  year.  And  we  need  better  school-houses  and  good  teach- 
ers.— Hoffman  &  Mull,  Baker. 


Oyster  Industry — Property  Qualification — Compulsory  Education. — I  am 
engaged  in  the  oyster  business,  which  differs  very  much  from  the  many  other 
lines  of  manufacturing.  The  principal  labor  employed  at  the  factory  consists 
of  colored  people;  but  in  answer  to  your  question  as  to  number  of  persons  de- 
pendent on  factory  for  livelihood,  I  would  have  to  include  in  my  estimate  all 
those  who  depend  on  the  factory  for  a  market  for  the  oysters  caught  by  them, 
and  when  I  bring  all  in  who  are  directly  and  indirectly  depending  upon  the 
oyster  factory,  the  number  would  reach  well  into  the  thousands,  for  really 
there  is  hardly  any  idea  of  our  real  worth  to  the  people  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina.  I  can't  think  of  any  industry  that  has  sprung  up  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina  for  the  past  twenty  years  that  has  increased  the  taxable  value  of 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  so  much  as  the  oyster  industry  has  in  the 
past  ten  years.  I  think  there  should  be  every  encouragement  possible  given 
to  the  industry,  and  instead  of  taxing  it  almost  to  death,  as  is  being  done,  the 
State  should  see  to  it  that  no  burden  whatever  should  be  saddled  upon  the  in- 
dustry, thereby  retarding  its  progress.  Now,  as  to  compulsory  education,  I 
most  thoroughly  approve  of  it.  I  consider  our  Constitutional  Amendment 
relative  to  franchise  a  grand  step  forward,  but  think  we  should  go  a  step 
further  and  attach  a  property  qualification  as  well.  Money  and  brains  must 
rule  the  world  sooner  or  later.  A  man  who  owns  no  property  can  not  natur- 
ally feel  that  interest  that  he  should  feel  on  all  questions  when  he  casts  his 
ballot,  and  I  hold  that  a  property  and  educational  qualification  would  serve  to 
stimulate  every  good  citizen  to  do  something  for  his  county  or  State,  and  in- 
stead of  dragging  along,  paying  only  a  poll-tax,  every  voter  could  be  paying 
some  property  tax,  and  then  we  would  either  have  a  lower  rate  of  taxation,  or 
we  would  have  better  roads  and  schools.  I  think  the  two  qualifications  should 
by  all  means  go  together.  I  think  all  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
should  go  to  school,  if  such  can  be  provided  for.  I  think  the  tendency  in  most 
or  many  States  is  to  pass  too  many  labor  laws. — A.  D.  Miles,  Belhaven. 


Economy — Compulsory  Education. — The  greatest  need  of  the  wage-earner 
is  to  learn  to  save  his  earnings.  The  wage-earner,  as  a  rule,  regardless  of 
amount  of  wages,  spends  as  fast,  or  faster,  than  he  earns  it.  I  believe  in 
compulsory  education  under  fourteen  years,  except  in  extreme  cases,  where 
children's  work  is  necessary  for  an  existence,  which  is  not  often  the  case. — 
M.  M.  L.  McKeithen,  Cameron. 
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Compulsory  Education — Farmers  Improving. — Taking  into  consideration 
the  people  that  pay  tax  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  amount  that  we  are  taxed 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  we  believe  it  is  nothing  more  than  right  that 
there  should  be  a  law  providing  for  compulsory  education.  We  think  that 
the  people  ought  to  be  compelled  to  educate  to  a  certain  extent.  The  farmers 
of  this  section  are  very  rapidly  improving  in  every  respect — buying  machin- 
ery, working  more  land,  producing  more  grain  than  ever  before,  and  we  be-  j  for' 
lieve  it  is  all  due  to  a  better  education,  to  a  certain  extent. — J.  W.  Woodhouse, 
Boonville. 


in 


Practice  Economy — Don't  Believe  in  Compulsory  Education. — My  opinion 
is  the  same  as  has  been  for  the  past  number  of  years  as  regards  the  needs  of 
wage-earners — to  practice  economy  and  be  content.  I  do  not  believe  in  com- 
pulsory education.  If  one  makes  up  his  mind  to  learn  and  become  something 
in  this  life,  he  will  get  there  somehow.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  is  more 
education  now  than  common  sense,  or  horse  sense.  I  will  put  it  in  other 
words  and  say  too  many  books  half  learned.  Good  example  set  by  old  folks 
and  the  young  will  follow. — Lafayette  Holt,  Burlington. 


Compulsory  Education  a  Necessity. — The  writer,  J.  Hirshinger,  is  a  Ger- 
man, and  as  such,  particularly  appreciates  the  value,  or  to  put  it  stronger,  the 
necessity  of  compulsory  education,  especially  in  our  State,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  steady  industrial  progress,  is  still  so  much  behind  the  other  and 
newer  States  in  the  matter  of  education. — Dixie  Pants  Co.,  Charlotte. 


'Prohibit  Labor  Agitators. — A  law  prohibiting  foreign  labor  element  coming 
into  the  State  and  disorganizing  our  labor  by  attempting  to  organize  it  into 
unions  would  be  a  good  thing.  Our  labor  is  doing  well,  and  perfectly  sat- 
isfied if  let  alone  by  cranks. — Paul  Chatham,  Charlotte. 


Compulsory  Education  and  Compulsory  Labor. — We  are  firm  believers  in  a 
compulsory  school;  also,  a  compulsory  working  law,  that  will  compel  all  able- 
bodied  men  to  work  for  their  own  and  their  families'  support.  And  above  all, 
a  law  that  will  place  on  the  road  chain-gang  any  man  that  lives  off  the  labor  of 
his  wife  and  children.  No  law  can  be  too  severe  for  such  a  beast. — Fred. 
Oliver,  Charlotte. 


Si; 


Compulsory  Education — Conditions  Improving. — We  have  no  remarks  to 
make,  only  that  the  matter  of  education  is  very  important  for  the  coming  gen- 
eration, and  our  school  facilities  should  be  ample,  and  if  parents  do  not  take 
advantage  of  sending  their  children,  then  it  is  proper,  in  my  opinion,  to  force 
attendance.  The  general  condition  of  our  laborers  is  gradually  improving 
and  will  compare  most  favorably  with  other  sections  of  the  country. — South- 
ern Pants  Co.,  Charlotte.  sia 
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Need  Ambition — Compulsory  Education. — Ambition  is  the  chief  need  of  our 
laboring  classes.  Too  many  plod  along  on  same  lines  year  after  year,  taking 
little  interest  in  advancement  in  home  life,  social  life  or  business.  Education 
is  the  cure  for  this,  we  think.  But  how  to  induce  the  grown,  who  are  bur- 
dened with  caring  for  family,  to  take  up  study  is  a  problem  beyond  me.  We 
feel  that  the  compulsory  attendance  at  schools  and  the  increased  opportunities 
for  technical  education  in  public  schools  are  the  slow,  but  sure,  ways  of  bene- 
fiting the  laboring  class,  working  through  the  youth  of  the  State. — Mecklen- 
burg Iron  Works,  Charlotte. 


Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — In  regard  to  the  compulsory  school  law, 
I  am  in  favor  of  compelling  all  children  at  the  age  of  eight  to  go  to  school,  as 
there  are  a  great  many  in  this- section  who  go  but  very  little  now  that  would 
go  if  they  were  compelled  to.  Their  parents  would  send  them  if  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so. — A.  A.  Cole  &  Sons,  Candler. 


Compulsory  Education  and  Organization. — It  is  our  belief  that  a  compul- 
sory school  law,  and  the  intelligent  organization  of  the  wage-earners,  on  the 
trades  union  basis,  would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  class  of  our 
State.  Therefore,  we  would  say,  adopt  the  compulsory  school  law,  and  let  the 
workers  themselves  organize  into  trades  and  labor  unions  for  their  protection 
and  elevation. — C.  W.  Cocke,  Charlotte. 


Compulsory  Education.— We  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  education. — Fas- 
nacht  &  Cathey,  Charlotte. 


Compulsory  Education  for  Whites — Uneducated  Negro  the  Best. — With 
us  the  negroes  make  a  great  deal  more  sacrifice  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools  than  the  whites,  who  are  dependent  upon  the  public  schools  for 
what  education  they  will  get,  and  if  there  isn't  something  done  to  compel  the 
masses  of  white  people  to  send  their  children  to  school  while  the  public 
schools  are  in  progress,  you  will  see  as  many  whites  turned  from  the  ballot 
box  after  1908  as  there  are  negroes.  As  to  labor,  we  find  the  uneducated  negro 
to  be  the  best  we  have  for  drudgery.  Just  as  soon  as  we  have  one  that  can 
read  and  write,  as  a  rule,  he  does  more  harm  than  good — won't  let  others  do 
what  they  would.     As  for  what  is  best,  I  can  hardly  tell. — L.  W.  Evans,  Cisco. 


Conditions  Favorable — Whiskey  a  Hindrance — Compulsory  Education. — 
Speaking  in  a  general  way,  relative  to  the  information  you  desire,  we  beg  to 
say:  First,  conditions  here,  it  seems  to  us,  are  entirely  favorable  to  the  em- 
ploye, and  where  they  are  sober  and  economical  are  in  very  good  shape  and 
independent;  say  fifty  per  cent  own  their  own  homes,  and  those  not  owning 
homes  are  mostly  single  men.     We  find  the  greatest  hindrance  to  mechanics 

11 
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to  be  intemperance.  This  trouble  will  probably  apply  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  cent  of  those  under  our  immediate  observation.  Of  course  a  larger  per 
cent  drink  to  some  extent,  but  we  think  at  least  the  above  per  cent  very  ma- 
terially injured.  The  general  feeling  of  employes  toward  employer  is,  to 
some  extent,  hostile,  and,  we  think,  is  due  to  two  causes:  First,  by  the  large 
element  of  negro  labor  employed;  second,  they  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the 
labor  troubles  in  larger  labor  centres,  where  it  is  organized.  Labor  here  is 
very  unreliable  generally,  and,  we  think,  among  mechanics,  is  largely  due  to 
want  of  skill  in  any  one  line,  and  being  able  to  poorly  do  several  lines.  We 
think  apprenticeships  fixed  by  law,  the  length  being  reasonable,  would  tend  to 
make  more  skilled  men  in  their  respective  trades.  In  favoring  compulsory 
education,  we  are  influenced  by  our  personal  experience,  that  the  most  satis- 
factory labor  we  get  is  able  to  read  and  write  and  keep  their  own  accounts; 
also,  we  think  the  morals  of  educated  labor  are  superior  to  those  of  the  ignor- 
ant. We  mean  by  educated,  ability  to  read  and  write.  This,  we  think,  will 
apply  to  both  races,  but  more  particularly  to  the  white,  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  there  may  be  some  in  regard  to  the  negro. — Flowers  &  McPhail, 
Clinton. 


Economy — Compulsory   Education. — Wage-earners,   as  a  rule,   need  to   be  ' 
more  attentive  to  duty,  to  be  more  economical,  to  work  every  day  they  are 
able,  and  to  spend  less  each  year  than  they  make.     I  favor  compulsory  educa- 
tion, but  favor  having  some  exceptions  where  invalids  and  widows  depend  on 
their  children  for  support. — Robert  L.  Caveness,  Coleridge. 
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Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  the  kindest  and  in  every  way  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  wage-earners  is  to  enable  them,  and  when  neces- 
sary compel  them,  to  be  educated.  I  regard  it  an  injustice  to  all  concerned  to 
allow  those  who  are  ignorant  of  our  needs  to  participate,  even  to  the  extent 
of  voting,  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Give  us  compulsory  education,  to- 
gether with  educational  voting  qualifications,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  poorer  class  will  be  greatly  improved. — H.  E.  Gray,  Columbus. 


Conditions  Improving — Compulsory  Education. — We  have  answered  the 
foregoing  as  fully  as  may  be.  We  took  title  to  the  Cronly  plant  in  January, 
1901,  closing  the  premises  for  a  general  overhauling,  and  commencing  active 
operations  in  May,  1901.  The  plant  is  owned  by  a  New  Jersey  corporation. 
It  is  being  enlarged,  and  next  year's  report  will  undoubtedly  prove  more  sat- 
isfactory in  giving  full  detail.  The  financial  and  moral  standing  of  the  em- 
ployes is  being  raised  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  company.  An  em- 
ploye failing  to  so  comply  is  replaced.  A  large  percentage  of  employes  be- 
ing colored,  and  Cronly  being  ill-provided  with  school  facilities,  but  a  small 
percentage  read  and  write.  We  decidedly  favor  compulsory  school  law,  and 
would  take  any  reasonable  measure  in  our  power  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  same. 
Our  labor  is  being  improved  because  of  the  freedom  afforded.     They  are  paid 
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fairly  and  promptly.  They  are  not  compelled  to  trade  at  a  company  store. 
The  greatest  power  in  elevating  Southern  labor  is  the  introduction  of  rules 
•compelling  diligence,  attention  to  duty  and  exactness  in  contrast  with  the 
slovenly  methods  generally  prevailing.  To  these  we  would  add  enforced 
cleanliness  in  factory  and  home,  and  a  general  regard  of  sanitary  laws.  Com- 
pulsory education  having  proven  its  merits  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  result  of  enforcing  the  same  rules  in  North  Carolina.— Ameri- 
can Consolidated  Pine  Fibre  Co.,  Cronly. 


Compulsory  Education. — Considering  the  negligence  of  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, and  the  great  need  of  education,  a  compulsory  school  law  does  seem  to  be 
the  only  way  for  our  country  to  keep  in  pace  with  this  fast  age.  I  am  well 
aware  that  without  education  we  are  oppressed,  and  others  who  are  better 
educated  get  more  favors,  and,  considering  the  great  change  in  the  last  few 
years,  we  may  not  expect  anything  but  oppression  if  we  are  not  prepared  for 
it. — J.  C.  McIntosh,  Denver. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  travel  half  of  my  time  through  the  North  and 
dislike  very  much  the  "distinction"  I  have  of  hailing  from  the  State  with  the 
largest  per  cent  of  illiteracy,  and  approve  any  remedy  within  reason  that  may 
be  offered,  and  think  compulsory  education  one.  The  particularly  distressing 
feature  about  the  illiteracy  of  the  State  is,  that  it  is  known  to  exist  largely 
among  the  white  people. — L.  S.  Blades,  Elizabeth  City. 


Compulsory  Education. — Think  there  should  be  at  least  six  months'  school 
and  compel  parents  to  send  their  children.  The  parents  and  the  State  owe 
the  children  at  least  a  common  school  education,  and  it  will  pay  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  parents,  to  provide  them  with  it. — John  J.  Gilbert,  Elkin. 


Compulsory  Education — Put  the  Men  to  Work. — Give  the  State  a  good 
free-school  system  and  then  compel  the  people  to  send  their  children  a  reason- 
ble  number  of  months  each  year,  unless  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
children's  labor  for  a  living,  and  in  this  case  they  should  be  provided  for 
otherwise,  and  let  the  poor  children  of  our  good  old  State  have  at  least  a  good 
English  education.  Do  you  know  there  are  hundreds  of  ablebodied  men  loaf- 
ing the  streets,  while  their  poor,  illiterate  little  ones  are  working  in  factories 
to  support  them?  I  say  put  the  men  to  work,  and  let  the  children  have  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  year  to  attend  school. — W.  J.  Boyles,  Elkin. 


Better  School  Facilities. — We  believe  the  State  should  furnish  more  and 
better  school  facilities  for  both  white  and  colored.  The  educational  standard 
is  too  low,  and  no  State  can  be  prosperous  with  so  ignorant  a  people. — Mc- 
Mullen-Miller  Lumber  Co.,  Faison. 
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Need  Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  the  needs  of  wage-earners, 
would  say:  We  think  a  better  education  would  tend  to  better  conditions. 
The  average  wage-earner  of  this  country  does  not  know  the  value  of  a  dollar, 
therefore,  I  believe  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  wage-earner,  as  well  as 
to  all,  to  have  a  better  school  system  than  we  have  now.  An  educated  man  il 
worth  more  to  his  employer,  therefore  could  pay  him  more.  As  a  great  mass 
of  people  will  not  send  their  children  to  school,  even  if  it  is  free,  I  see  no  way 
to  reach  them  only  by  a  compulsory  school  law,  therefore,  I  think  the  sooner 
we  get  something  of  the  kind  the  better. — Hiram  Freeman,  Ether. 


Opposes  Compulsory  Education — Prohibit  Labor  Organizations. — I  am  a 
great  believer  in  education,  especially  in  fair  English.  Every  person  should 
know  how  to  read  and  write  and  make  fair  calculation,  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  their  own  earnings.  I  think  best  to  encourage  education,  not  force  it.  We 
have  so  many  poor,  ill-conveniently-located  people  scattered  over  the  back- 
woods that  it  is  not  possible  to  accommodate  all  with  compulsory  schools; 
also,  we  have  a  large  number  among  the  poorer  class  who  are  compelled  to 
earn  their  own  living,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  assisting  in  earning  a 
living  for  infants  in  some  families,  so  it  would  not  be  possible  to  comply  with 
compulsory  school  law  in  many  cases;  also,  we  have  too  many  people  that 
would  like  to  throw  their  children  on  the  county  to  board  and  clothe  and  edu- 
cate, and  not  pay  any  part  of  it  themselves,  if  they  had  any  excuse  to  do  so. 
Compulsory  school  law  would  require  more  tax  than  the  average  man  can  af- 
ford to  pay  and  take  care  of  his  family.  Those  who  will  not  accept  education 
when  it  is  offered  them  and  encouragement  shown  them  are  generally  of  such 
low  rank  there  can  not  be  much  made  of  them  by  education,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  raking  the  average  industrious  man's  family  to  educate  those  who 
show  no  sign  of  any  industry  at  all  for  themselves.  Organized  labor  has 
done  great  injury  to  the  manufacturing  interests  in  Northern  States,  and  a 
law  to  prohibit  any  labor  unions,  or  organized  labor  in  any  form,  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  both  manufacturers  and  wage-earners  of  this  State.  Organ- 
ized labor  works  against  the  interests  of  manufacturers,  thus  discouraging  or 
shutting  down  their  place  of  employment,  which  is  a  great  hindrance  to  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  State.  If  organized  labor  was  prohibited  by  law  it 
would  bring  capital  to  this  State  to  manufacture,  which  would  make  demand 
for  more  labor,  by  which  the  wage-workers  would  get  better  wages,  as  there 
would  be  more  demand  for  them.  The  competition  for  labor  would  raise  the 
wages,  which  would  be  done  in  good  feeling  to  all  Darties. — Ward's  Plow 
Works,  Fayetteville. 


Must  Have  Intelligent  Workers. — In  regard  to  compulsory  education,  1 
am  of  the  opinion  tbat  if  a  good  system  of  public  schools  will  not  encourage 
parents  to  take  advantage  of  the  blessing  for  their  children,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  next  Legislature  to  enact  some  law  that  would  reach  this  class  of 
people.  The  need  of  wage-earners  is  a  good  education.  We  must  have  intel- 
ligent workmen  and  workwomen  in  our  factories. — R.  W.  Bidgood,  Fayetteville. 
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Compulsory  Education. — There  is  no  question,  in  my  opinion,  more  im- 
portant than  education,  and  compulsory  education  seems  to  be  needed  in  order 
to  force  parents  of  certain  classes  to  send  their  children  to  school. — J.  R.  Wil- 
liams, Fayetteville. 


'No  Change  for  the  Better. — My  hands  are  mostly  negroes;  not  more  than 
six  white  men  in  my  employ.  I  see  no  change  for  the  better,  among  the  ne- 
groes especially.  Whiskey  and  lewd  women,  I  might  add,  is  the  bane  of  the 
negro  race. — E.  A.  Poe,  Fayetteville. 


Compulsory  Education — Reformatory. — I  favor  compulsory  education;  it  is 
the  only  method  I  see  of  reaching  the  citizens  of  the  State  totally.  I  favor 
industrial  training,  as  it  will  decrease  crime,  and,  coupled  with  good  mental 
and  moral  training,  should  improve  the  general  conditions  of  the  State.  The 
children  now  engaged  in  many  of  the  factories  of  the  State  should  be  placed 
in  industrial  institutions  from  the  time  they  are  six  until  fourteen  years  of 
age.  I  favor  a  reformatory  for  youthful  criminals. — Jefferson  R.  Williams, 
Fayetteville. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  compulsory  education, 
but  where  parents  are  too  poor  to  furnish  books  for  their  children,  I  think  the 
books  should  be  furnished  free. — J.  F.  Palmer,  Franklin. 


Does  not  Believe  in  Compulsory  Education  or  Free  Schools. — I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  compulsory  education,  neither  do  I  believe  in  free  schools.  I  think  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  no  one  to  be  educated,  and  more  disastrous  for  all  to 
be  educated.  I  think  there  is  a  way  to  undo  all  things,  and  the  educational 
craze  is  greatly  overdone,  in  my  estimation.  I  notice  the  best  labor  I  can  hire 
is  the  ignorant  man.  When  a  negro  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  simply  means 
quit  work.  As  to  voting,  I  think  it  decidedly  best  for  about  half  of  the  people 
that  they  could  not  vote;  they  would  be  better  off,  and  the  country  also.  1 
have  been  working  common  labor  for  thirty  years,  and  this  is  my  observation. 
— D.  E.  Smith,  Goldsboro. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  run  a  small  cannery  for  a  month  or  so,  during 
fruit  season;  do  most  of  the  work  myself,  with  my  family;  hire  some  help  to 
prepare  fruit,  etc.;  hire  no  children,  except  to  pick  berries.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren in  this  section  can  read  and  write.  I  am  a  teacher  by  profession,  and,  of 
course,  favor  a  compulsory  school  law.  Where  I  taught  last  winter  several 
boys  worked  in  the  factory  and  their  fathers  lived  on  their  wages.  Only  the 
smaller  children  attended  school.  Children  under  twelve  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  work  in  cotton  mills,  and  under  fourteen  should  not  work  during 
session  of  school. — A.  C.  Sherrill,  Granite  Falls. 
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Compulsory  School  Law. — There  are  so  many  in  my  section  that  can't  read 
and  write,  that  is  why  I  want  compulsory  school  law. — J.  B.  Combs,  Fort 
Landing. 


Compulsory  School  Law. — A  compulsory  school  law,  in  my  opinion,  will 
serve  no  good  end  and  will  be  used  chiefly  to  make  positions  in  every  county 
for  a  few  more  spies  and  hitters.  The  darkies  will  learn  all  right  before 
1908. — John  M.  Stivers,  Greensboro. 


Compulsory  Education — Fair  Treatment. — We  think  well 'of  compulsory 
education.  Treat  wage-earners  well;  pay  all  you  can  afford.  We  work  right 
along  with  our  men. — Greensboro  Table  Co.,  Greensboro. 


Economize — Whites  Will  be  Educated. — The  need  of  wage-earners  (the- 
class  we  work)  would  be  to  save  part  of  their  wages,  which  they  never  do.  I 
do  not  believe  in  compulsory  education  for  the  reason,  the  whites  will  see  to 
it  that  the  white  children  are  educated  to  read  and  write,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitutional  Amendment. — E.  J.  &  A.  G.  Stafford,  Greensboro. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — We  regret  our  inability  to  give  you  the 
full  information  asked,  having  just  started  our  factory,  and  not  yet  to  the  full 
capacity.  We  should,  by  all  means,  have  compulsory  education  in  our  State, 
and  I  shall  hail  with  delight  the  time  when  every  child  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  or  herself  (by  such  laws  as  our  Legislature  may  en- 
act) felt  throughout,  and  even  beyond,  the  bounds  of  this  great  State.  Such 
is  bound  to  be  the  case  should  we  have  compulsory  education. — W.  E.  Harri- 
son, Greensboro. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  would  compel  parents  or  guardians  to  send  chil- 
dren to  school  four  months,  at  least,  in  the  year;  this  to  apply  to  children 
from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age  (white). — W.  P.  Hitton,  Greensboro. 


"  Would  Prefer  Intelligent  Employes. — We  would,  of  course,  prefer  em- 
ploying intelligent  help  if  we  could  get  it,  but  our  experience  is  that  the  aver- 
age help  takes  no  interest  in  their  work  other  than  draw  thei'r  pay  Saturday 
night,  consequently  we  pay  very  little  attention  to  them. — Greensboro  Gas- 
and  Electric  Light  Co.,  Greensboro. 


Compllsory  Education.- — We  think  all  people  should  learn  to  read  and 
write,  consequently  believe  in  compulsory  education. — Guilford  Roller  Mill, 
Co.,  Greensboro. 


Mountain  Road  and  Fohest  Scene. 
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-  Morals  Depend  Upon  Wages. — The  need  of  wage-earners  in  this  State  and 
elsewhere  is  better  wages  paid  to  lower  class  of  labor  so  they  can  build  their 
morals  up.  You  will  find  the  morality  of  a  section  depends  upon  the  wages 
received  for  their  labor. — L.  M.  Clyner,  Greensboro. 


"  Legislation  Necessary.— We  believe  some  legislation  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion a  necessity,  and  think  the  matter  should  be  acted  on  by  the  next  General 
Assembly  without  further  delay.  The  strongest  men  in  the  State  should  be 
selected  to  get  up  such  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  meets,  after  having  gone 
over  the  situation  and  gotten  up  all  the  information  obtainable  where  such 
laws  are  now  in  force. — Greensboro  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  Greensboro. 


r  Child  Labor  Unprofitable. — In  our  business  children  can  not  be  worked 
very  profitably,  and  we  will  get  rid  of  them  entirely  very  soon. — Hunter  Mfg. 
Co.,  Greensboro. 


Must  Have  Compulsory  School  Law. — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  compulsory 
education.  There  are  numbers  of  parents  who  do  not  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  an  education  and  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance; 
especially  is  this  true  in  communities  where  there  are  cotton  mills.  As  soon 
as  the  child  is  large  enough  to  earn  a  dollar  a  week  he  is  placed  in  the  mill, 
and  the  chances  for  an  education  for  him  are  very  slim.  I  think  there  should 
be  enacted  a  State  law  that  would  protect  these  children  and  give  them  a 
chance  of  becoming  citizens  that  our  State  would  be  proud  of,  and,  besides 
this,  the  child  should  be  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  franchise  under  our 
present  Constitution  when  he  reaches  his  majority.  I  believe  that  if  this 
State  were  to  enact  a  law  that  would  give  to  every  child  a  plain,  practical 
English  education  you  would  soon  see  her  taking  a  high  stand  among  her  sis- 
ter States,  in  the  greater  development  of  her  natural  resources.  We  need  to 
bring  this  great  subject  more  to  the  attention  of  the  laboring  classes,  espe- 
cially of  the  white  race.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy 
will  be  as  small  in  this  grand  old  Commonwealth  as  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  have  a  compulsory  school  law. — P.  M. 
Hodges,  Greenville. 


Better  Qualified  Teachers. — I  have  no  suggestions  relative  to  the  needs  of 
wage-earners,  except  as  to  the  education  of  their  children,  both  moral  and 
mental.  Compulsory  education,  meaning,  of  course,  forced  attendance  at 
school,  I  am  opposed  to,  and.  instead,  would  suggest  greater  effort  at  obtain- 
ing better  qualified  teachers,  for  both  white  and  colored,  especially  for  colored 
children.  Whites  have  the  advantage  of  homes,  where  they  are  mostly  taught, 
or  greatly  assisted,  both  mentally  and  morally,  but  the  colored  child's  home,  as 
a  rule,  is  a  den  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  making  it  more  important  that 
they  should  have  teachers  capable  of  instructing  them  in  good  morals,  as  well 
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as  simply  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  With  such  teachers,  I  do  not  think 
compulsory  education  would  be  necessary.  It  would  stimulate  parents  to  send 
their  children,  but  how  are  such  teachers  to  be  had  for  the  colored?  Are  there 
any  young  Booker  Washingtons  coming  on? — D.  C.  Way,  Haslin. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — We  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  education 
because  many  of  our  white  people  compel  their  boys  to  work  and  do  not  allow 
them  to  attend  night  schools,  whereas,  the  negroes,  both  young  and  old,  are 
attending  night  schools.  The  mental  and  moral  standing  of  our  people,  both 
white  and  colored,  we  think,  is  above  the  average.  We  have  no  thieves  in 
our  town,  and  do  not  fear  any  injury  from  the  negroes,  as  they  are  all  peace- 
ful and  of  good  disposition. — Fleetwood  &  Jackson,  Hertford. 


Compulsory  Education. — Unless  there  is  a  better  attendance  at  our  public 
schools  in  this  county  there  will  be  a  good  many  people  in  1908  that  will  not 
be  able  to  read  and  write. — J.  A.  Whitem,  Hickory. 


/'Do  not  Appreciate  Education. — We  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  in  this 
State  a  number  of  people  who  do  not  appreciate  education,  and  that  it  is 
"up  to"  those  who  know  the  advantages  to  instill  pride  enough  in  the  coming 
generation  not  to  allow  North  Carolina  to  be  one  of  the  most  illiterate  States 
in  the  Union. — R.  A.  Wheeler,  High  Point. 


--Brotherly  Feeling  Between  Employer  and  Employe — Labor  Unions  a 
Curse. — We  believe  a  brotherly  feeling  between  employer  and  employe  is  the 
best  for  all  parties,  where  the  employes  have  any  education.  Labor  unions, 
as  they  are  at  present  conducted,  are  a  curse  to  our  Southland  and  do  not  cul- 
tivate a  brotherly  feeling. — High  Point  Upholstering  Co.,  High  Point. 


Compulsory  Education  for  Whites. — I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  compulsory 
education  for  the  white  race,  but  not  for  the  colored.  Educate  a  negro  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  you  spoil  a  good  laborer. — A.  E.  Tate,  High  Point. 


Compulsory  Education — Legislation  Will  not  Solve  Labor  Problem. — 
While  we  believe  in  compulsory  education,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it  estab- 
lished, it  is  probable  that  the  very  ones  intended  to  be  reached  would  rise  in 
revolution  against  such  a  law  if  enacted.  We  do  not  believe  that  legislation 
has  ever  helped  the  labor  question — we  think  it  has  done  harm.  This  problem 
will  be  solved  in  its  own  good  time,  and  in  the  best  way,  by  the  laborer  and 
his  employer,  if  let  alone,  working  together  under  the  general  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  aided  and  assisted  by  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. — W.  G.  Bradshaw,  High  Point. 
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Compulsory  Education. — Would  heartily  endorse  a  movement  for  compul- 
sory education. — Charles  H.  Geitner,  Hickory. 


Compulsory  Education. — I   am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education. — A.   B. 
Horney,  High  Point. 


Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — In  regard  to  compulsory  school  law,  we 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  be  put  in  the  laws  of  our  State. — 
Hobgood  Broom  and  Mattress  Co.,  Hobgood. 


Compulsory  Education. — We  think  that  compulsory  education  will  prove 
to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  if  gotten  up  in  the  proper  way,  as  there 
are  a  number  of  poor  children  who  never  go  to  school,  who  would  and  could 
if  we  had  a  compulsory  law. — C.  A.  Swing,  Ilex. 


Compulsory  Education — Laf.or  is  Honorable. — I  favor  compulsory  educa- 
tion conditionally,  that  is  to  say,  if  such  compulsory  education  is  not  carried 
to  partisan  extremes,  like  many  laws  are  wont  to  be  and  are  to-day.  To  edu- 
cate the  negro  seems  to  be  a  knotty  problem — as  Uncle  Remus  would  express 
it,  "To  put  a  spelling  book  in  a  negro's  hands,  you  have  right  den  and  dar 
lost  a  good  plow  hand."  which,  when  Uncle  Remus  made  the  statement,  meant 
to  educate  the  negro  was  to  make  a  politician,  a  preacher,  or  a  would-be 
teacher  out  of  him,  and  hence  he  would  quit  work;  and  I  sometimes  feel  that 
his  words  have  not  lost  their  force  in  this  day  and  time.  I  And  in  our  busi- 
ness that  the  old-time,  uneducated  darkies  are  far  superior  to  the  educated, 
both  as  a  laborer  and  as  moral  men  and  women.  We  can  depend  upon,  with 
far  more  certainty,  that  they  will  do  what  they  promise  to  do.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  We  also  find  that  white  people,  as  a  rule,  in 
North  Carolina  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  work  at  manual  labor;  that  is  the 
case  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  where  negro  labor  predominates. 
To  illustrate:  I  have  had  during  this  year  more  than  a  hundred  applications 
from  white  men  for  work  around  my  mill,  and  have  said  to  most  of  thern,  "All 
right,  be  here  to-morrow  morning,"  but  because  1  did  not  promise  an  "easy 
place"  not  one  of  them  put  in  appearance.  So  while  I  am  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory education,  I  really  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  a  curse  or  blessing, 
unless  our  teachers  would  teach  the  all-important  lesson,  "Work  is  honorable; 
not  to  work  is  disgraceful."  Let  the  object  lesson  be,  "Work  while  it  is  yet 
day." — J.  S.  Basnight,  James  City. 


Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — In  regard  to  a  compulsory  school  law, 
we  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  such  a  law,  especially  under  the  Constitutional 
Amendment.  Would  be  glad  to  see  the  time  come  for  it  to  be  carried  out. — 
Johnson  Bros.  &  Co.,  Jamestown. 
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Nothing  Will  do  But  Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  compulsory 
education,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  for  I  find  that  there  is  not  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  some  sections  that  attend  school,  and  no  other  per- 
suasion under  the  heavens  will  cause  some  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  except  compulsion.  I  feel  without  compulsory  education  our  good  Old 
North  State  will  remain  at  the  tail  end  of  ignorance. — J.  H.  Smith,  James- 
town. 


Compulsory  Education. — Compulsory  education  would  be  a  good  thing,  as 
there  are  some  that  don't  go  to  school  that  could  go  to  the  free  schools.  The 
attendance  is  about  half  the  number,  especially  the  whites. — S.  H.  Ward, 
Jamestown. 


Compulsory  Education. — Replying  to  the  above  request,  I  think  that  a  mild 
form  of  law  compelling  all  parents  to  give  their  children  some  education  is 
needed  in  North  Carolina.  I  would  suggest  that  a  law  be  enacted  compelling 
parents  and  guardians  to  give  their  children  some  schooling,  and  a  fund  set 
apart  to  buy  books  for  those  unable  to  buy  for  themselves  (I  know  several 
families  that  are  unable  to  buy  books  for  their  children,  were  they  inclined  to 
send  them  to  school),  and  a  commissioner  appointed  to  look  after  those  who 
are  not  inclined  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  find  out  the  cause,  and 
try  to  prevail  with  them  to  school  their  children,  and,  if  needs  be,  compel  them 
to  do  so.  I  think  it  will  be  a  sad  affair  when  1908  comes  for  North  Carolina 
to  have  a  lot  of  ignorant  people,  especially  white  people,  who  can  not  vote. — 
Parker  Bros.,  Kelford. 


Compulsory  Education  and  Anti-Cigarette  Laav. — I  am  in  favor  of  a  com- 
pulsory school  law,  and  a  law  to  prevent  young  boys  from  smoking  cigarettes. 
— Kernersville  Roller  Mill,  Kernersville. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  a  compulsory  school  law,  will 
say  that  under  the  right  management  we  are  in  favor  of  it.  For  instance, 
take  a  child  that  does  not  want  to  go  to  school  and  put  him  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  teacher  who  possibly  hasn't  the  foresight  and  tact  about  him  to  draw 
the  pupil  out  and  interest  him  in  his  work,  and  get  him  to  forget  that  he  does 
not  want  to  go  to  school.  If  the  teacher  hasn't  qualifications  for  this,  we  are 
not  in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  teacher 
has  these  qualifications,  we  think  it  a  good  thing.  We  believe  it,  like  a  great 
many  other  things,  can  be  made  a  bad  thing  if  not  managed  right,  but  with 
proper  management  we  heartily  recommend  it. — Kinston  Furniture  Co., 
Kinston. 


Better  Schools. — While  we  do  not  exactly  believe  in  compulsory  education, 
we  are  in  favor  of  better  schools. — Dixie  Furniture  Co.,  Lexington. 
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Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  and  no 
one  to  have  the  right  to  cast  a  vote  after  1908  who  can  not  read  and  write. — 

J.  F.  HOSTETTER,  KinstOU. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — Heartily  in  favor  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  will  help  our  State  as  much. — H.  H.  Penn, 
Madison. 


Compulsory  Education — Good  Roads. — I  believe  in  making  people  send 
their  children  to  school.  No  country  can  prosper  in  gross  ignorance.  Just 
enough  education  to  learn  10  barely  address  a  letter  and  to  figure  a  little  is 
not  much  good.  It  learns  some  to  forge  checks  that  possibly  would  not;  but 
universal  education  will  do  almost  as  much  good  as  good  roads  to  a  country. 
Good  roads  and  good  schools  will  make  thrift,  pride  among  all  classes  and 
happiness.  Wage-earners  will  have  to  get  more  knowledge  and  make  them- 
selves more  useful  to  ever  reach  that  state  of  prosperity  that  this  country  has 
in  store  for  them.  I  am  for  high  taxes  (and  collect  them)  on  true  valuation 
of  property,  and  spend  it  on  public  highways  and  all  kinds  of  schools,  indus- 
trial and  all  kinds.  It  may  be  hard  to  do  for  a  few  years  and  seem  a  great 
loss,  but  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  like  the  old  woman  dancing — she  made  up 
in  turning  around.  They  are  public  investments  and  will  bring  good  to  all 
the  people. — W.  P.  Jones,  Marion. 


Compulsory  Education. — Compulsory  education  is  apparently  an  infringe- 
ment upon  paternal  rights.  Granting  this,  there  is  a  duty  parents  owe  to 
their  children,  which  they  should  be  compelled  to  grant  them,  should  they 
not  do  so  of  tbeir  own  accord.  The  prosperity  of  our  State,  as  well  as  its 
morals,  depends  upon  the  education  of  her  children.  We  are  being  taxed  and 
schools  are  being  maintained  for  this  purpose.  We  know  of  numerous  in- 
stances (and  especially  among  the  whites)  where  parents  live  within  a  mile 
of  the  public  schools,  yet  do  not  send  their  children  a  day  during  the  session, 
and  all  because  they  themselves  have  had  no  education,  and  hence  do  not  see 
the  need  of  it.  It  is  to  reach  this  class  that  a  compulsory  school  law  should 
be  enacted.  An  educated  citizenship  means  a  decrease  in  crime,  which  lessens 
the  work  for  our  courts  and  reduces  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  same. 
This  question  has  two  sides  to  it  and  should  receive  thoughtful  consideration 
by  our  Legislature. — Horn  Bros.  &  Johnston,  Mocksville. 


Compulsory  Education  for  Whites. — Replying  to  your  request,  will  say 
that  I  believe  it  best  to  compel  the  whites  to  attend  school,  and  let  the  negroes 
be  taxed  to  support  negro  schools  and  the  whites  to  support  white  schools. 
The  negroes  in  this  section  of  the  State  seem  to  think  we  are  compelled  to 
educate  them,  and  the  white  people  here  are  tired  of  it. — R.  W.  Taylor,  More- 
head  City. 
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Good  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — Our  labor,  as  a  class,  is  more  ener- 
getic, sober,  industrious,  economical,  and  moral,  tban  tbat  of  the  most  of  tbe 
factories,  we  believe.  No  bar-rooms  or  other  temptations  near  by  to  entice 
them.  They  save  their  money  because  they  have  very  little  to  spend  it  for. 
All  seem  desirous  of  having  homes  of  their  own,  educating  their  children,  etc. 
We  have  a  highly  respectable  class  of  labor.  With  compulsory  education  our 
State  would  climb  from  being  the  highest  in  illiteracy  and  the  Commonwealth 
would  reap  the  benefit. — White  Furniture  Co.,  Mebane. 


Nothing  but  Compulsory  School  Law  Will  do — Ten-hour  Law — Do  Away 
With  Negro  Bosses. — I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law,  because  there  are  so 
many  parents  that  won't  send  their  children  without  it.  To  give  you  an  idea, 
we  built  a  school-house  out  two  miles  from  town,  of  granite,  twenty-five  by 
thirty-five  feet,  and  seated  it  with  the  latest  patent  desks,  and  hired  a  first- 
grade  teacher  for  eight  months,  and  opened  our  doors  to  all  the  children 
within  reach,  and  yet  there  are  a  number  of  children  in  hearing  of  the  school- 
house  that  won't  attend  school,  and  nothing  but  a  compulsory  law  will  ever 
bring  them  in.  There  is  another  important  matter  that  our  law-makers  ought 
to  look  after,  and  that  is  the  work  in  tobacco  factories.  Poor  white  children 
are  worked  in  these  hot  breeders  of  disease  from  sun-up  until  sun-down,  on 
very  small  rations,  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  under  negro  bosses,  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  morals  of  the  white  race.  We  have  a  law  now  that  we  don't 
have  to  vote  with  the  negro,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  a  law  that  won't  compel 
these  white  children  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  that  won't  suffer 
them  to  work  with  or  under  negroes.  I  say  this  in  defense  of  the  poor  white 
children  of  North  Carolina. — J.  A.  Deatherage,  Hit.  Airy. 


Night  Schools — Wages  Increased  Thirty  Per  Cent. — About  a  compulsory 
school  law,  there  should  be  ways  to  teach  the  young  and  still  they  could  earn 
their  wages.  As  the  people  in  this  community,  almost  as  a  whole,  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  it  is  necessary  for  labor  to  support  the  households,  therefore, 
a  night  school  should  be  in  order  under  discipline.  Wages  earned  last  year 
were  at  least  thirty  per  cent  better  than  four  years  ago,  taking  under  consid- 
eration the  full  time  and  advance.  The  advance  amounts  to  at  least  twenty 
pe?  cent. — The  Pine  Lumber  Co.,  New  Bern. 


Compulsory  Education — Ten-hour  Law — Child  Labor. — I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  a  compulsory  school  law,  and  am  sorry  that  so  many  of  our  poor 
white  people  in  the  State  have  no  book  knowledge.  I  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  prohibiting  factories  from  employing  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  I  hope  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  it  will  be  prohibited  in 
the  South.  Will  further  say,  first,  that  I  think  education  would  have  more  to 
do  with  advancing  wage-earners  than  any  one  thing;  second,  prohibit  foreign 
emigration,  especially  paupers;  third,  that  no  factory  shall  employ  any  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  fourth,  that  every  parent  or  guardian  shall 
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send  every  child  to  school  not  less  than  five  months  in  each  year  over  the  age 
of  six  and  under  fourteen  years.  I  feel  assured  with  these  laws  enforced  that 
the  laboring  class  would  receive  better  wages,  and  there  would  be  less  crime 
and  better  feelings  between  employer  and  employes,  and  less  strife. — T.  J. 
Gallahan,  New  London. 


Compulsory  Education — Protect  the  Wage-earners. — Since  we  have  been 
successful  in  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  as  a  body  of  co-workers,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  coming  generation,  and  as  we  feel  as  citizens  of  the 
great  old  State  of  North  Carolina,  we  do  favor  compulsory  education  in  all  its 
forms.  We  say,  come  with  all  your  education  powers  and  let  us  know  some- 
thing. We  favor  every  effort  made  for  education.  We  teach  it  in  our  factory 
at  all  times,  and  we  will  say  just  here,  we  would  recommend  to  all  factories 
just  to  try  for  one  twelve  months  and  see  what  good  you  will  do  in  this  line. 
What  we  need  is  an  education  in  anything,  and  we  bid  you  God  speed  to  press 
on  and  on  until  all  the  laboring  classes  of  the  people  can  see  the  value  of  an 
education.  We  favor  restrictions  as  to  paying  for  labor.  Every  man  should 
be  paid  according  to  his  hire,  and  we  favor  a  law  for  this  protection  to  the 
laboring  man.  For  God's  sake  give  the  laborer  a  chance,  for  he  is  the  "salt  of 
the  earth,"  and  without  him  the  eagle  fails  to  flop  its  currency  wings  in  our 
homes.  We  would  be  pleased  to  congratulate  the  State  of  North  Carolina  on 
any  terms  for  the  protection  of  our  laboring  people,  and  we  do  believe  that 
this  old  State  will  yet  ride  high  in  the  history  of  the  many  States  of  "What  it 
is  doing  for  its  people."  We  bid  God's  speed  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
for  education  and  to  the  upbuilding  of  manufacturing  interests  in  our  coun- 
try, therefore,  we  submit  these  remarks  as  only  a  small  part  of 'the  manufac- 
turing part  of  the  State.  God  bless  our  State! — J.  L.  Turner  &  Bro.,  North 
Wilkesboro. 


-  Labor  Unreliable. — In  regard  to  needs  and  conditions  of  the  working  class 
(I  refer  to  colored  mostly,  and  whites  who  are  satisfied  to  do  cheap  class  of 
labor),  I  think  conditions  hard  to  improve.  I  find  when  more  wages  are  paid 
it  is  demoralizing.  They  will  not  work  as  many  days,  and  will  not  have  any 
more  money.  They  will  not  hold  their  places,  but  will  go  from  place  to  place 
more  freely  and  indulge  more  in  dissipation.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  to 
improve  the  condition  of  laborers  is  to  teach  them  morally  and  mentally  and 
systematic  economy. — L.  B.  Turner,  Oxford. 


I 


Compulsory  Education  Needed. — In  regard  to  your  request  for  my  views  in 
regard  to  compulsory  education,  would  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  needed 
in  some  sections.  It  is  needed  around  here.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  people  have  a  desire  to  see  their  children  educated,  then  there  is  a  class 
of  people  constituting  the  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent  who  are  totally  in- 
different as  to  their  children's  education,  and  will  not  send  them  to  school 
when  it  is  free.  Some  desirable  form  of  education  would  be  a  blessing  to 
those  children. — Surry  Parker,  Pinetown. 

■ 


Dam  and  Power  House  on  Yadkin  River. 
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-  Education  for  Wage-earneks. — We  think  education  the  principal  thing  for 
the  wage-earners,  and  educated  for  some  particular  line  of  work.  When  this 
is  done  and  they  know  their  business,  they  command  a  good  price. — Wilkes- 
boro  Mfg.  Co.,  North  Wilkesboro. 


y  White  Teachers  for  Negroes. — In  regard  to  education,  will  advise  white 
teachers  for  negro  children,  who  will  teach  them  good  manners  as  well  as 
geography  and  the  sciences. — Wilkesboro  Tannery,  North  Wilkesooro. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  a  compulsory  school  law  (not  requiring 
too  long  attendance  each  year)  and  schools  teaching  the  mechanical  trades 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  this  section,  where  we  are  not  blessed  with  rail- 
roads and  where  we  have  little  opportunity  of  learning  a  great  many  trades. — 
D.  T.  Vance,  Plumtree. 


Compulsory  Education  for  Whites. — We  would  be  glad  to  answer  question, 
"Do  you  favor  compulsory  school  law?"  "Yes,"  but  under  the  present  circum- 
stances we  can  not  do  so.  The  white  people  of  this  State  disqualified  or  dis- 
franchised the  negro  under  an  educational  qualification  to  take  the  white 
people  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  from  under  negro  domination,  and  now 
they  appropriate  money  to  educate  them,  and  the  white  people  will  have  it  to 
pay,  and  we  will  soon  have  the  same  trouble  we  once  had.  When  the  taxes  of 
the  two  races  are  separate,  then  we  are  ready  to  answer,  "Yes." — R.  R.  R.  and 
Lumber  Co.,  Plymouth. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — We  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  education. 
First,  because  it  elevates  them,  making  better  citizens;  second,  it  is  so  much 
better  to  explain  to  an  educated  employe  that  you  have  paid  him  in  full  and 
have  not  tried  to  cheat  him  out  of  his  rights;  third,  they  are  more  apt  to  take 
in  your  instructions,  and,  in  fact,  give  better  service  in  every  way — as  Solo- 
mon says,  "it  takes  wisdom  to  guide  the  hoe." — Plymouth  Mfg.  Co.,  Plymouth. 


.  Favors  Compulsory  Education— Better  Teachers. — I  highly  favor  a  com- 
pulsory education  law.  I  think  every  white  child  should  be  sent  to  school, 
and  a  law  to  force  the  parents  to  send  their  children  would  be  the  best  for  the 
future.  I  also  favor  better  teachers  for  our  public  schools. — G.  L.  Matthews, 
Poindexter. 


'  Too  Great  a  Problem. — We  use  principally  negro  labor.  As  to  how  to  im- 
prove this  class  of  wage-earners  is  a  problem  far  beyond  us. — J.  T.  Denney  & 
Co.,  Rennert. 
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Compulsory  Education — Reformatory. — Personally,  am  much  in  favor  of 
compulsory  education,  both  white  and  colored.  For  the  class  represented  by 
our  labor,  think  there  should  be  vagrant  laws.  This  should  also  apply  to  the 
»vhite  class,  as  there  are  too  many  loafers  from  fourteen  and  upward.  It  is 
this  class  that  fills  our  prisons,  and  that  would  fill  our  proposed  reform  school. 
We  should  aim  to  school  the  habit  of  work  upon  them,  by  force  if  necessary. 
At  any  rate,  some  system  should  be  devised  to  make  them  wage-earners,  rather 
than  drones. — A.  L.  Chamberlain,  Raleigh. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education  as  a  Theory. — I  am  in  favor  .of  compulsory 
education  as  a  theory,  to  be  modified  somewhat  in  practice  to  suit  require- 
ments of  special  localities.  It  would  be  a  hardship  among  certain  classes  to 
'  deprive  the  children  of  the  privilege  of  being  wage-earners,  but  certain  hours 
could  be  used  each  day  to  advantage  in  instruction.  Those  hours  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  each  community,  especially  in  negro  dis- 
tricts.— George  W.  Roper,  Roper. 


Need  Better  School  Facilities. — In  accordance  with  your  request,  will  give 
you  our  views  on  compulsory  education.  We  see  the  need  every  day  of  better 
school  facilities,  and  know  there  are  a  great  many  children  around  town  who 
should  be  in  school,  and  could  be,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  families 
whose  dependence  is  two  or  three  little  fellows,  say  from  ten  to  thirteen  years 
old,  and  we  see  no  way  of  compelling  these,  unless  there  was  a  fund  for  their 
benefit  (we  have  reference  to  widows).  We  consider  this  a  very  important 
question,  and  one  that  will  take  some  time  to  solve. — O.  T.  Leonard,  Ramseur. 


Compulsory  Education — Muscle  Cheap. — Owing  to  the  class  of  labor  I 
work,  I  find  it  to  a  disadvantage  to  employ  educated  white  people,  as  muscle 
is  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  State.  White  labor  will  not  do  the  work  and  en- 
dure the  long  day's  work  as  colored  labor  will.  I  find  that  too  much  education 
for  a  colored  person  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Learn  him  to  read  and  write 
and  transact  business  with  economy  would  be  a  great  benefit.  The  colored 
people  need  a  guide,  or  some  one  to  plan  for  them;  they  can  do  the  work,  but 
could  come  to  no  conclusions.  I  believe  that  if  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  or  some  other  person  was  required  to  visit  the  schools  daily, 
see  that  the  pupils  were  comfortable,  teacher  was  of  the  right  kind  and  per- 
formed his  duty,  we  all  would  be  more  willing  to  pay  our  school  tax.  Owing 
to  so  many  children  and  older  ones  growing  up  in  ignorance,  anyone  can 
readily  see  that  we  need  to  bestir  ourselves  and  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  by 
passing  a  compulsory  school  law  this  would  be  remedied.  Human  nature  is 
against  being  driven,  and  the  word  "compulsory"  will  seem  hard  to  some,  but 
after  its  establishment,  I  think  there  would  be  many  admirers  who  are  against 
it  now. — James  A.  Love,  Red  Springs. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  fully  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  compulsory 
education,  but  it  is  a  hard  subject  to  handle. — E.  S.  Ausby,  Rennert. 

12 
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Submit  to  Conditions — Doubt  Compulsory  Education. — Our  solution  of  the 
great  labor  problem  is  a  practicable  and  loyal  submission  to  the  present  situa- 
tion and  work — not  strike — to  improve  the  future  condition.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  parents  often  impose  on  their  children  by  not  educating  them, 
but  we  doubt  compulsory  education. — Allen  &  Cram,  Raleigh. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  the  compulsory  system  of  education  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  wage-earners,  and  in  time  to  come  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  country  at  large.  We  are  having  too  many  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  who  can  never  make  a  living  any  other  way  except  by  hard  labor 
all  their  lives,  and,  besides,  can  be  cheated  out  of  a  good  portion  of  their  labor 
by  the  educated  man. — George  G.  Ritchie,  Richfield. 


**  Wages  High — Labor  Scarce. — I  think  the  Constitutional  Amendment  was 
for  a  good  intent,  and  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  wage-earners,  and  in  time  to 
come  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  wages  paid  for  labor,  they  are  higher  than  we 
have  known  before  in  this  section,  and  the  labor,  generally  speaking,  more 
common  and  harder  to  get  to  do  their  duty.  Possibly  education  would  be  a 
great  belp  to  all  classes;  it  is  badly  needed  and  hope  to  see  it  coming. — D.  B. 
Parker,  Robersonville. 


Compulsory  Education. — Think  we  ought  to  have  better  school  system,  and 
compulsory  education,  though  the  State  furnish  support  for  widows  and  in- 
valids while  their  children  are  at  school. — E.  A.  Powers,  Rutherfordton. 


Compulsory  Education — Military  Training — Opposed  to  Labor  Unions. — 
I  believe  all  children  should  be  forced  to  attend  school  until  sixteen.  I  also 
believe  that  boys  should  be  required  to  attend  a  military  finishing  school  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen.  I  believe  by  doing  this  and  thoroughly  organizing  the 
State  militia  that  a  standing  army  of  twenty-five  hundred  would  be  ample,  and 
the  money  now  being  paid  for  our  army  could  be  devoted  to  educating  our 
children.  I  am  opposed  to  labor  unions,  and  believe  they  do  more  harm  than 
good. — J.  F.  Gaither,  Salisbury. 


'  Economy — Education — Trust  in  Providence. — The  letter  of  Mr.  Mark  Mor- 
gan, printed  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
Printing  (page  247),  expresses  our  views  on  the  question  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation. The  best  thing  for  wage-earners  is  to  live  inside  of  their  earnings, 
pay  their  debts,  get  them  a  home,  educate  their  children,  and  trust  in  Provi- 
dence for  the  rest. — Sanford  Sash  and  Blind  Co.,  Sanford. 


s  Monazite  Mining. — The  plant  we  operate  is  designed  to  separate  the  ores 
from  monazite  sand  after  it  is  mined.     We  work  two  men  all  the  time  and  oc- 
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casionally  others.  The  wages  paid  to  regular  labor  is  $1.00  per  day,  and  day 
labor  a  little  more.  This  plant  refines  the  product  of  several  hundred  miners 
who  produce  the  sand.  The  average  wages  that  these  miners  get  are  ninety 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  day.  Some  three  hundred  men  mine  all  the  year,  and 
a  larger  number  during  the  winter  months.— L.  A.  Gettys,  Shelby. 


Compulsory  Education — Child  Labor. — I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory education,  and  do  not  think  that  concerns  engaged  in  manufacturing  or 
other  pursuits  should  employ  children  that  should  attend  school  under  a  cer- 
tain age. — N.  M.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Smithfield. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  feel  that  a  compulsory  school  law  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  majority  of  poor  children.  A  great  many  parents  do  not  appre- 
ciate at  what  a  disadvantage  their  children  will  labor  under  as  they  grow  up 
without  a  good  common  school  education.  I  feel  that  it  would  benefit  many 
more  than  it  would  hurt.  Wage-earners  can  command  better  wages  if  they 
have  a  fair  education. — Q.  L.  Hamlin,  Southern  Pines. 


How  to  Train  and  Educate  Labor  the  Problem  of  the  Age. — Among  the 
wage-earners  in  our  employ,  we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  them  have  no 
self-reliance,  that  is,  they  make  good  hands  when  they  are  told  exactly  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  but  would  be  utter  failures  should  they  be  compelled  to 
direct  their  own  efforts.  They  depend  entirely  upon  the  other  man's  judg- 
ment, and  the  reason  we  would  name  for  this,  is  simply  and  entirely  because 
they  have  not  been  taught  in  school  or  elsewhere  to  think  for  themselves.  A 
few  of  these  probably  would  not  be  better  off  with  any  amount  of  school  train- 
ing or  text-book  learning,  yet  a  goodly  number,  no  doubt,  could,  and  would, 
have  made  thinking  men — good  citizens,  for  thinking  men  are  the  backbone 
of  our  Commonwealth — if  they  had  had  the  advantages  offered  now  to  the 
youth  of  our  community.  How  to  get  these  laboring  people  trained,  educated, 
is  the  problem  of  all  problems.  Until  they  are  educated  or  trained  into  think- 
ing and  acting  for  themselves  their  eternal  salvation,  as  well  as  their  earthly 
welfare,  will  continue  to  be  the  problem  of  the  age.  We  would  not  intimate 
that  all  educated  people  are  successes,  or  that  th&y  are  the  elect  of  God,  nor 
would  we  say  that  those  not  educated  are  cursed  of  God,  but  we  do  unhesitat- 
ingly say  that  those  who  do  not  know  the  better  way  can  not  get  into  that  way 
unless  they  are  taught.  We  would  say,  then,  that  if  no  better  way  can  be  de- 
vised, a  compulsory  school  law,  with  plenty  of  money  to  back  it,  would  be  ad- 
visable.— George  H.  Wright,  Star. 


Industry,  Economy  and  Honesty. — In  regard  to  wage-earners,  if  they  are 
taught  industry  and  economy,  and,  most  of  all,  honesty,  that  is  enough  for 
them.  As  to  their  vote,  it  only  profits  others,  not  themselves,  and  it  matters 
but  little  whether  they  cast  it  or  not.     I  believe  in  education,  and  everything 
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should  be  done  to  make  it  possible  for  all  to  have  a  fair  education,  but  don't 
force  it  on  them,  like  the  Amendment  will  force  many  to  stay  away  from  the 
polls,  or,  in  other  words,  while  the  strong  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and 
deprive  them  of  their  liberty. — J.  A.  Wise,  Statesville. 


*  A  Good  Thing. — We  think  the  Constitutional  Amendment  a  good  thing. — 
Voglek  &  Randleman,  Statesville. 


s~  Would  not  Employ  Illiterate  Child. — I,  as  one  of  the  firm,  would  not  em- 
ploy a  boy  who  could  not  read  and  write,  in  the  season  when  he  could  go  to 
school,  as  I  think  it  unjust  to  the  boy.  Not  that  I  would  not  want  him  to 
work,  but  think  he  could  make  more  in  the  long  run  going  to  school. — C.  S. 
Turner,  Statesville. 


Recommends  Compulsory  Education. — Since  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
I  think  our  people  are  becoming  more  interested  in  education,  but  I  earnestly 
recommend  a  compulsory  educational  law  that  will  insure  the  education  of 
every  white  child  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. — R.  T.  Stone,  Stoneville. 


Illiteracy  Increasing. — Greater  number  of  our  employees  are  common 
negro  laborers,  who  do  not  seem  to  be  improving  morally  the  last  few  years. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  this  labor,  it  is  necessary  to  toady  to  them  in  various 
ways  in  order  to  prevent  their  quitting  work  without  due  notice.  Receiving 
more  wages  enables  them  to  loaf  longer  and  oftener  quit  their  places.  The 
percentage  of  this  class  who  can  read  and  write  is  increasing. — E.  V.  Zoeller, 
Tartoro. 


Compulsory  Education.— Replying  to  enquiry  regarding  education,  I  think 
compulsory  education  the  only  means  of  improving  the  moral  and  financial 
condition  of  the  masses,  and  believe  that  an  educational  qualification  should 
be  strictly  enforced  to  constitute  an  eligible  elector,  without  regard  to  color.— 
E.  W.  Cates,  Thomasville. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  compulsory  edu- 
cation. If  we  don't  have  something  to  inspire  the  young  to  get  an  education 
we  are  going  to  be  in  a  state  of  total  ignorance.  If  the  people  in  the  State 
would  go  to  work  for  education  as  hard  as  they  did  for  and  against  the 
Amendment,  it  would  not  require  any  laws  at  all.  It  seems  to  be  the  height 
of  their  ambition  to  get  up  a  political  strife  and  go  cursing  one  another  from 
the  sea  to  the  mountains,  and,  in  my  honest  opinion,  it  will  never  be  as  long 
as  these  things  continue  to  exist.  Stop  it  if  you  can. — Dent.  T.  Campbell 
VasMi. 
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No  Compulsory  Education  for  Negroes. — Our  entire  force  are  laborers,  all 
colored,  hence  do  not  believe  in  compulsory  education.  As  a  rule  a  negro  that 
"writes  orders"  is  not  worth  much  as  a  laborer. — Edgecombe  County  Oil  Co., 
Tarboro. 


"Savings  Banks.— I  think  one  of  the  best  things  to  improve  wage-earners 
would  be  some  kind  of  a  banking-house,  secured  by  the  State  Government, 
whereby  the  wage-earners  could  be  induced  to  deposit  a  small  portion  of  their 
earnings,  say  from  five  cents  up  (each  day  or  week)  and  to  remain  on  deposit 
until  party  was  twenty-one.  This  is  for  children,  as  for  the  grown  wage- 
earners,  they  should,  by  this  time,  know  from  experience  that  there  are 
many  "rainy  days."  It  is  the  young  we  should  deal  with  to  improve  our  be- 
loved Southland. — George  R.  Parker,  Wadesboro. 


Didn't  Need  Amendment. — In  regard  to  the  above  would  say,  in  the  first 
place,  we  didn't  need  any  Constitutional  Amendment.  The  children  here  go 
to  school  when  they  have  the  chance,  and  all  that  are  of  any  size  can  read  and 
write,  and  the  balance  will  in  the  course  of  time. — Leight  Bros.,  Walkertown. 


Need  no  Labor  Laws — Compulsory  Education. — We  need  no  laws  limiting  a 
day's  work;  every  laborer  should  be  allowed  to  put  in  as  much  time  as  he 
likes,  and  the  principle  applies,  the  more  work  the  more  pay,  therefore,  better 
for  him,  as  well  as  his  employer.  In  this  business  there  is  no  disadvantage 
about  children  working  at  an  early  age,  as  the  labor  is  both  light  and  healthy. 
We  need  compulsory  education  with  some  conditions,  that  might  be  left  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  County  Commissioners  to  determine  and  decide — exceptional 
cases  where  there  are  invalid  parents  with  no  other  means  of  support.  It 
often  occurs  tnat  ablebodied  parents  depend  on  the  labor  of  their  children  for 
support.  If  they  were  required  to  school  them,  then  necessity  would  force 
them  to  go  to  work. — Thomas  B.  Pierce,  Warsaw. 


Compulsory  Education.— As  to  a  compulsory  school  law,  I  don't  know  what 
to  think  about  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  our  people  sacrificing  too  much  per- 
sonal liberty.  Such  steps  may  prove  disastrous  in  the  end,  unless  we  knew 
when  to  stop. — -W.  B.  Walling,  Washington. 


Believe  in  Compulsory  Education. — We  are  thorough  believers  in  a  compul- 
sory school  law,  as  we  find  in  business  the  most  ignorant  are  the  hardest  to 
deal  with. — Frank  C.  Kugler,  Washington. 


No  Alternative  but  Compusory  Education. — In  regard  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation, I  am  sorry  to  be  forced  to  say  that  no  other  alternative  will  reach  or 
appeal  to  a  large  class  of  our  ignorant  people  in  this  section.  The  humdrum 
and  shiftless  life  of  the  forefathers  seems  to  have  been  handed  down  as  a 
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precious  legacy  to  a  majority  of  our  country  people,  who  are  content  to  follow 
in  the  same  old  ruts.  Educate  and  enlarge  their  mental  capacity  and  new  and 
broader  ideas  will  result,  which  will  bring  about  changes  that  will  develop  in 
many  improvements  in  the  wage-earner's  condition.  The  South,  in  its  new 
field  of  manufacturing,  while  making  wonderful  progress  along  that  line, 
should  not  forget  to  utilize  its  own  material  in  furnishing  skilled  labor  to 
operate  her  factories,  instead  of  sending  North  after  them.  The  first  step  will 
be  to  educate  the  ignorant  toilers,  who  accomplish  nothing  in  their  present 
condition. — R.  L.  Bonner,  Washington. 


/  Education  the  Only  Cure — Pluck-me  Stores. — I  take  advantage  of  your 
request  above,  and  trust  you  will  not  think  less  of  what  I  say  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  a  Northern  man,  born  and  bred,  though  a  broad  American  for  all 
my  countrymen  and  their  welfare.  What  I  say  comes  from  experience  and 
observation.  Rum,  ignorance,  immorality  and  carrying  guns  and  knives 
(and  using  them)  are  the  four  cardinal  crimes  of  these  mountain  regions, 
and  the  only  cure  is  education  and  a  better  enforcement  of  the  laws,  but  edu- 
cation first.  To  simply  teach  them  to  write  their  names,  read  a  little,  and  be 
able  to  add  small  sums  is  not  sufficient.  They  should  be  taught  the  moral 
laws.  As  to  the  needs  of  wage-earners,  they  are  many,  but  most  of  them  are 
result  of  their  habits.  One  need,  however,  is  the  result  of  the  greed  of  em- 
ployers, and  some  legislation  should  be  passed  to  remedy  the  evil — I  mean  in 
regard  to  commissary  stores.  Most  mills,  of  all  descriptions,  have  stores  at- 
tached to  their  plant.  They  pay  their  employes  by  checks,  payable  only  on 
their  own  stores;  many  of  them  payable  in  goods  only.  I  know  of  instances 
where  men  so  paid  have  not  seen  ten  dollars  cash  in  five  years,  and  you  can 
see  how  a  man  earning  only  seventy-five  cents  a  day  would  be  paid  only  about 
forty  cents  worth  of  goods.  In  our  own  case  we  let  our  store  out  on  contract, 
binding  the  proprietor  to  sell  "as  cheap  as  stores  in  adjoining  towns,  plus  ex- 
tra cartage,"  and  our  wages  (checks)  issued  on  demand  during  the  month  are 
payable  anywhere,  and  not  in  any  particular  store.  At  first  our  men  took  up 
during  the  month  nearly  all  due  them  before  pay-day  arrived,  but,  last  month 
as  a  sample,  out  of  a  roll  of  over  $1,200,  only  $565  was  taken  up  before  pay- 
day. Can  you  not  imagine  the  condition  and  sort  of  men  who  will  work  as 
slaves  to  such  a  store,  for  slaves  they  practically  are.  By  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  financial  assistance  we  try  to  gain  the  good-will  of  our  men,  and  ex- 
cept by  two  men  (clerks),  from  the  North,  our  confidence  has  never  been 
abused  by  any  of  our  employes.  It  is  a  fact  among  our  employes  that,  per 
capita,  as  large  a  per  cent  of  negroes  can  write  their  names  as  can  whites.  In 
referring  to  commissary  stores,  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  South,  and  I  can 
refer  to  Florida  from  experience. — R.  L.  Murray,  Waynesville. 


,  How  to  Abolish  Strikes. — Comfortable  tenant-houses,  courtesy,  living 
wages,  sharing  the  profits  of  the  business,  will  forever  do  away  with  strikes. — 
J.  B.  Lotspeich,  Weaverville. 
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Compulsory  Education. — We    favor    compulsory    education. — Winkxeb    & 
Smith,  Wilkesboro. 


Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  compulsory  education,  I  would  favor 
a  law  that  would  bind  equally  on  the  parent  and  the  child.  So  many  children 
will  not  go  to  school  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  I  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  a  law  unless  it  compelled  the  child  to  go,  as  well  as  the  parent  to 
send  it. — J.  L.  Webb,  Wilkesboro. 


Compulsory  Education  Greatest  Need. — Regarding  compulsory  education, 
will  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  age. — Pin  Factory,  Wilkes- 
boro. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school  law 
in  this  section.  I  find  men  who  are  able  do  not  send  their  children  to  the  free 
school. — Call  &  Smith,  Wilkesboro. 


^Education  the  Solution. — In  our  opinion  education,  and  that  alone,  will 
solve  the  problem. — Spirittine  Chemical  Co.,  Wilmington. 


•"Labor  Unreliable — Trade  Schools. — We  find  that  what  our  hands  need 
most  is  skill,  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  relation  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye. Working  female  negroes  chiefly,  we  have  learned  not  to  trust  them 
with  piece-work,  as  the  desire  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  their  work  causes  a 
corresponding  decline  in  the  quality  of  their  workmanship.  Their  work  must 
be  carefully  inspected,  and  the  lack  of  skill  makes  it  necessary  to  turn  down 
the  result  of  about  two  hours  labor  per  hand  each  day.  A  very  low  scale  of 
wages,  therefore,  prevails,  although  we  find  no  trouble  in  filling  our  factory 
at  our  lowest  rates.  We  have  noticed  time  and  again  that  our  hands  prefer 
working  for  five  cents  per  day  more  than  what  they  can  earn  at  private 
houses,  placing  a  value  of  less  than  thirty  cents  per  week  on  what  they  eat. 
This  applies  to  the  cheapest  class  of  labor  we  employ.  We  have  secured, 
through  several  years  of  careful  selection,  a  force  of  some  thirty  hands,  who 
earn  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars  per  month,  through  close  attention  and 
careful  work.  We  add  to  this  force  every  year,  but  at  a  cost  of  time  and 
money.  This  preparation  should  not  be  thrown  "upon  the  employer,  but  should 
be  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  textile  schools.  Until  this  is  so  the 
negro  laborer  can  not  expect  to  get  full  returns  for  his  labor. — Willard  Bag 
and  Mfg.  Co.,  Wilmington. 


---What  Wage-earners  Need. — The  great  needs  of  wage-earners  are  system, 
temperance,  economy,  and  a  spelling  book  on  one  hand  and  a  Bible  on  the 
other. — B.  F.  Lane,  Wilson. 
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Still  Favor  Compulsory  Education. — Last  year  our  then  Superintendent, 
Thomas  Kane,  gave  his  views  on  the  matter  of  a  compulsory  school  law,  as 
did  also  our  President,  Mr.  William  Latimer,  and  the  same  were  both  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  your  Bureau.  We  have  no  reason  to  change  our  views 
as  expressed  by  those  gentlemen. — Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Wilmington. 


Compulsory  Education  Badly  Needed. — We  think  that  by  all  means  we 
should  compel  the  children  to  come  in.  Compulsory  education  is  badly 
needed. — Hackney  Bros.,  Wilson. 


Compulsory  Education — Separate  the  Races. — In  regard  to  compulsory 
education,  we  think  that  a  very  delicate  subject  to  handle  with  any  large  de- 
gree of  satisfaction.  Our  idea  is,  that  parents  who  are  so  situated  that  they 
can  give  their  children  an  education  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  so. 
That  should  be  a  question  for  the  State  committee  and  teachers  to  answer.  In 
regard  to  the  needs  of  wage-earners,  we  think  that  if  all  factories,  mills  and 
shops  were  compelled  to  work  the  two  races  separately,  so  far  as  is  possible 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  more  especially  so 
when  women  and  children  are  worked.  We  think  that  this  would  help  in  in- 
dustry, morally,  educationally  and  financially,  and  employers  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  all  the  wages  his  business  would  allow. — Brame  &  Morrow,  Wil- 
son. 




Compulsory  Education  Would  Cause  Friction. — On  October  8,  1901,  we  held 
an  election  for  special  school  taxes,  ninety  cents  on  the  poll  and  thirty  cents 
on  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property.  The  vote  stood  seventy-nine  for 
and  seventy-four  against.  Opposition  fighting  ground  was  fear  of  compulsory 
education,  and  that  would  indicate  to  us  that  the  law  would  not  work  at  this 
stage  without  considerable  friction.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  had  whiskey  moved 
from  here,  and  the  improvement  morally  has  been  very  marked,  and,  we  think, 
makes  educational  ideas  easier  to  solve  by  its  absence. — C.  M.  &  W.  G.  Wilson, 
Wilson's  Mills. 


Compulsory  Education  the  Only  Way. — I  am  highly  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory education.  I  don't  want  men  in  my  shop  as  mechanics  that  can't  read 
and  write  and  make  a  calculation  in  figures.  While  compulsory  education 
may  not  be  popular  with  some  classes  of  people,  shall  our  State  make  such  a 
special  effort  to  raise  funds  for  the  public  school  fund  and  hire  teachers  to  sit 
out  their  time  in  our  country  schools  and  the  children  at  home  or  off  at  play? 
A  compulsory  school  law,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  way  to  reach  those  poor 
children.  I  only  wish  I  could  do  something  to  push  the  educational  work  to  a 
grand  success.  The  men  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  educate  the  men  who 
do  not  generally  pay  any  taxes,  and  are  too  indolent  to  even  send  their  poor 
helpless  children  to  school,  or  even  stop  to  see  the  need  of  an  education.  I 
have  felt  this  great  want  in  my  own  individual  case,  therefore,  I  shall  educate 
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my  children  if  it  is  all  I  will  be  able  to  do  for  them,  God  being  my  helper.  I 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  all  children  of  school  age  must  go  to  school,  and  we 
will  be  building  a  grand  monument  for  the  Old  North  State. — J.  A.  Vance, 
Win  st  on- Sal  em. 


Compulsory  Education  Would  Tend  to  Raise  Wages. — While  compulsory 
education  means  privation  and  hardship  to  many,  in  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  and  particularly  the  good  of  the  children  in  after  life, 
when  they  have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  which  is  for  all  life,  we 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  parents  to  endure  privation,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  mean  starvation,  than  to  sacrifice  the  future  well-being  of  their  chil- 
dren; then,  too,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  may  tend  to  raise  wages  slightly, 
for  men  must  have  enough  to  live,  and  if  worthy  will  get  it. — W.  T.  Spaugh, 
Winston-Salem. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation. I  know  if  our  employes  were  educated  they  would  do  more  work  and 
better  work,  and  would  know  what  competition  means  these  days. — W.  A. 
Shore,  Winston-Salem. 


Economy — Compulsory  Education. — We  think  the  greatest  trouble  with  the 
wage-earners,  and  the  same  thing  exists  with  the  majority  of  people,  is,  that 
they  will  spend  all  they  make,  let  it  be  much  or  little.  We  have  men  at  half 
the  wages  of  others  who  save  just  as  much.  We  think  we  should  have  com- 
pulsory education,  requiring  children  to  attend  school,  say  half  the  year,  but 
of  course  there  would  have  to  be  exceptions,  as  there  are  children  who  have  to 
support  themselves,  and  often  support  others,  but  they  should  not  have  to 
support  parents,  or  others  who  are  able  to  support  themselves. — George  E. 
Nissen  &  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 




Compulsory  Education. — We  think  if  parents  have  not  enough  interest  in 
their  children's  welfare  to  send  them  to  school  when  they  can  go  free,  they 
(the  parents)  should  be  taught  that  other  people  are  concerned  for  their  chil- 
dren's good. — Woodland  Mfg.  Co.,  Woodland. 


CHAPTER  III. 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  MILLS. 


The  cotton  mill  industry  continues  to  increase  each  year.  The 
statistics  in  this  chapter,  as  given  in  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2,  are  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  and  therefore  do  not  include  mills 
commencing  operation  after  that  date.  Table  No.  3,  however,  gives 
complete  list,  including  new  and  proposed  mills  to  date. 

The  276  mills,  from  which  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2  are  compiled, 
operate  1,680,483  spindles,  36,052  looms  and  3,905  machines,  using 
75,202  horse-power. 

Average  wages  per  day— engineer  $1.58,  fireman  88c.  Highest 
average  wages  per  day — men  $2.28,  women  $1.10.  Lowest  average 
wages  per  day — men  36c,  women  28c.  Average  wages  of  children 
per  day  29c. 

Total  number  of  employes  45,044,  of  which  18,171  are  men,  18,877 
women,  and  7,996  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age — 3,857  boys 
and  4,139  girls. 

The  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  vary  from  ten  (in  some  of 
the  knitting  mills)  to  twelve  and  a  half.  82  per  cent  of  admits  and 
66  per  cent  of  the  children  read  and  write. 

There  are  9  new  mills  in  course  of  construction  or  completed 
since  June  30,  1901;  making  total  number  of  mills  285. 

In  some  instances  more  than  one  mill  are  reported  as  one  where 
they  are  under  same  management. 

Alamance — With  her  17  cotton,  one  woolen  and  two  knitting 
mills,  operating  95,598  spindles,  4,811  looms  and  99  machines ;  manu- 
factures ginghams,  plaids,  colored  cottons,  domestics,  cheviots,  shirt- 
ings, stripes,  jeans,  blankets,  warps,  yarns  and  hosiery. 

Alexander — Two  cotton  mills,  operating  2,700  spindles,  120  looms 
and  48  machines,  manufacture  sheeting. 

Anson — One  cotton,  one  knitting  and  one  silk  mill,  operating 
21,704  spindles  and  60  machines,  manufacture  yarns,  underwear 
and  tran  and  floss  silk. 

Beaufort— One  knitting  mill,  operating  34  machines,  manufac- 
tures hosiery. 
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Buncombe — One  cotton  and  one  woolen  mill,  operating  8,658 
spindles  and  455  looms,  manufacture  colored  cottons  and  woolen 
goods. 

Burke — One  cotton  and  one  knitting  mill,  operating  4,000  spindles 
and  28  machines,  manufacture  cotton  yarns  and  hosiery. 

Cabarrus — ISTine  cotton  mills,  operating  93,588  spindles  and  3,274 
looms,  manufacture  sheetings,  ginghams,  domestics,  etc. 

Caldwell — Four  cotton  and  one  woolen  mill,  operating  24,280 
spindles  and  515  looms,  manufacture  plaids,  yarns  and  woolen 
goods. 

Catawba — Eight  cotton,  one  knitting  and  two  woolen  mills,  opera- 
ting 41,729  spindles,  201  looms  and  150  machines,  manufacture 
yarns,  hosiery  and  woolen  goods. 

Chatham — Two  cotton  mills,  operating  8,704  spindles,  manufac- 
ture yarns. 

Chowan — One  cotton  mill,  operating  6,272  spindles,  manufactures 
yarns. 

Cleveland — Ten  cotton,  three  knitting  and  one  woolen  mill,  opera- 
ting 42,074  spindles,  380  looms  and  51  machines,  manufacture  sheet- 
ings, warps,  yarns,  twine,  hosiery  and  woolen  goods. 

Craven — One  knitting  mill,  operating  1 84  machines,  manufactures 
hosiery. 

Cumberland — Seven  cotton,  one  knitting,  one  woolen  and  one  silk 
mill,  operating  59,566  spindles,  1,170  looms  and  45  machines,  manu- 
facture plaids,  sheetings,  shirtings,  cottonades,  bags,  warps,  yarns, 
hosiery,  woolen  goods  and  silk. 

Davidson — Two  cotton  mills,  operating  17,778  spindles  and  604 
looms,  manufacture  domestics,  warps,  etc. 

Davie — One  cotton  mill,  operating  20,000  spindles  and  640  looms, 
manufactures  yarns,  etc. 

Durham — Six  cotton  and  one  knitting  mill,  operating  83,924  spin- 
dles, 2,258  looms  and  200  machines,  manufacture  sheetings,  cham- 
brays,  muslins,  white  goods,  rope,  bags,  twine  and  hosiery. 

Edgecombe — Two  cotton  and  two  knitting  mills,  operating  17,500 
spindles,  200  looms  and  126  machines,  manufacture  warps,  yarns, 
hosiery  and  underwear. 

Forsyth — Two  cotton,  two  woolen  and  six  knitting  mills,  operat- 
ing [16,872  spindles,  428  looms  and  118  machines,  manufacture 
jeans,  cassimeres,  sheetings,  shirtings,  woolen  goods  and  hosiery. 
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Franklin — Two  cotton  mills,  operating  6,920  spindles,  manufac- 
ture warps  and  yarns. 

Gaston — Twenty-six  cotton  mills,  operating  202,776  spindles  and 
4,642  looms,  manufacture  shirtings,  plaids,  sheetings,  warps  and 
yarns. 

Guilford — Seven  [cotton  and  one  carpet  mill,  operating  43,200 
spindles  and  1,886  looms,  manufacture  plaids,  checks,  yarns,  twine 
and  carpets. 

Halifax — Two  cotton,  seven  knitting  and  one  silk  mill,  operating 
21,652  spindles,  800  looms  and  450  machines,  manufacture  cotton 
goods,  underwear,  hosiery  and  silk. 

Haywood — One  woolen  mill,  operating  264  spindles,  8  looms  and 
4  machines,  manufactures  jeans,  flannels,  cassimeres  and  yarns. 

Henderson — One  knitting  mill,  operating  100  machines,  manu- 
factures hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Hertford — One  knitting  mill,  operating  20  machines,  manufac- 
tures hosiery. 

Iredell — Three  cotton  mills,  operating  17,840  spindles  and  360 
looms,  manufacture  shirtings,  sheetings  and  yarns. 

Johnston — Two  cotton  mills,  operating  10,000  spindles,  manu- 
facture yarns. 

Lenoir — One  cotton  and  one  knitting  mill,  operating  10,000  spin- 
dles and  120  machines,  manufacture  yarns  and  hosiery. 

Lincoln — Nine  cotton  and  one  woolen  mill,  operating  38,100  spin- 
dles, manufacture  warps  and  yarns,  cassimeres  and  blankets. 

Mecklenburg — Seventeen  cotton  and  one  knitting  mill,  operating 
125,242  spindles,  2,026  looms  and  220  machines,  manufacture  ging- 
hams, sheetings,  white  goods,  hosiery,  towels,  back-bands,  warps 
and  yarns. 

Montgomery — Two  cotton  mills,  operating  5,828  spindles,  manu- 
facture yarns  and  spun  wool. 

Moore — Four  cotton  mills,  operating  16,912  spindles  and  256 
looms,  manufacture  yarns. 

Nash — One  cotton  mill,  operating  26,000  spindles,  manufactures 
warps  and  yarns. 

New  Hanover — Two  cotton  mills,  operating  17,736  spindles  and 
856  looms,  manufacture  shirtings,  towels,  etc. 

Orange — Two  cotton  and  one  knitting  mill,  operating  15,000 
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spindles  and  30  machines,  manufacture  cotton  warps,  skeins  and 
and  hosiery. 

Pasquotank — One  cotton  and  one  knitting  mill,  operating  10,000 
spindles  and  121  machines,  manufacture  yarns  and  hosiery. 

Person — One  cotton  mill,  operating  5,000  spindles,  manufactures 
yarns. 

Pitt — One  knitting  mill,  operating  32  machines,  manufactures 
ribbed  underwear. 

Polk — One  knitting  mill,  operating  70  machines,  manufactures 
hosiery. 

Randolph — Twelve  cotton  and  one  knitting  mill,  operating  50,098 
spindles,  2,020  looms  and  451  machines,  manufacture  colored  cot- 
tons, shirtings,  plaids,  sheetings,  cottonades,  bags,  hosiery,  warps 
and  yarns. 

Richmond — Nine  cotton  mills,  operating  63,252  spindles,  1,638 
looms  and  55  machines,  manufacture  cheviots,  plaids,  shirtings,  warps 
and  yarns. 

Rockingham — Seven  cotton  and  one  woolen  mill,  operating  102,682 
spindles  and  2,135  looms,  manufacture  plaids,  checks,  sheetings,  col- 
ored cottons,  blankets  and  woolen  goods. 

Rowan — Five  cotton  and  one  knitting  mill,  operating  57,168 
spindles,  748  looms  and  50  machines,  manufacture  ginghams,  sheet- 
ings, cheviots,  hosiery,  warps  and  yarns. 

Rutherford — Four  cotton  mills,  operating  102,240  spindles,  2,476 
looms  and  600  machines,  manufacture  sheetings,  print  goods,  warps 
and  yarns. 

Scotland — Three  cotton  mills,  operating  20,000  spindles,  manu- 
facture yarns. 

Stanly — Four  cotton  and  two  knitting  mills,  operating  41,194 
spindles  and  300  machines,  manufacture  yarns,  clothes  lines,  etc. 

Surry — Four  cotton  and  two  woolen  mills,  operating  11,636  spin- 
dles, 113  looms  and  two  machines,  manufacture  blankets,  flannels, 
jeans,  warps  and  yarns.     . 

Union — Two  cotton  mills,  operating  13,320  spindles,  manufac- 
ture yarns. 

Vance — Two  cotton  and  one  knitting  mill,  operating  25,300  spin- 
dles, 204  looms  and  107  machines,  manufacture  sheetings,  yarns  and 
underwear. 
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Wake — Five  cotton  and  two  knitiing  mills,  operating  40,496  spin- 
dles, 754  looms  and  30  machines,  manufacture  ginghams,  colored 
goods,  yarns  and  hosiery. 

Wayne — Two  cotton  mills,  operating  9,600  spindles  and  70  looms, 
manufacture  sheetings  and  yarns. 

Wilson— One  cotton  mill,  operating  6,080  spindles,  manufactures 
varns. 
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Table  No.   i. — Showing  Number  Spindles,  Looms, 
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Horse-Power,  Wages,  Children  Under  Fourteen,  Etc. 
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Table  No.  2 — Showing  Hours,  Wages  Per  Day, 
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Number 

Employes,  Per  Cent  Read  and  Write. 

Wages  Per  Day. 

Number  Employes 

Per  Cent  Read,  Write. 
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60 

20 

100 
100 

1.25 

•  25 

50 

1-25 

.  20 

•3° 

721 

947 

232 

89 

7i 

4i 

1-25 

•  25 

•  25 

653  i           632 

182 

76 

69 

42 

1-25 

.40 

•25 

732  |           769 

396 

80 

S7 

43 

1-25 

•30 

•25 

342 

332 

201 

83 

83 

44 

I.  20 

.40 

•30 

759 

666 

396 

87 

78 

45 

•  65 

•50 

.40 

16-; 

235 

120 

80 

70 

46 

1-25 

.  22 

•25 

353 

476 

360 

78 

50 

47 

.90 

•  25 

140 

169 

1 

85 

48 

•75 

.40 

•25 

80 

114 

40 

75 

50 

49 

2.  OO 

•30 

■30 

225 

319 

102 

60 

50 

50 

1-75 

.40 

•35 

3.41 

388 

96 

75 

50 

5i 

I.  OO 

.40 

•30 

82 

118 

50 

80 

70 

52 

.90 

•25 

•25 

43 

38 

19 

80 

70 

53 

I.  06 

.28 

•27 

18, 171 

18,377 

7,  996 

Si 

62 
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Table  No.  3  —List  of  Mills,  Showing  Post-office,  Capital 


3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

16 

t7 
1 8 

*9 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
3i 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
57 
38 

39 
40 

4i 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

4  7 
48 

49 
50 


County. 


Alamance 

____do  . 

-__.do  .__. 
__„do  ._... 
___.do  .__. 
....do  .__. 
____do  ____ 
___.do  -- 
____do  .___ 

__„_do 

____do 

....do 

.___do 

....do 

do 

....do 

____do 

.___do  

do 


Post-office. 


Burlington 

.___do 

....do 

.___do 

....do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

....do 

....do 

__._do 

....do 

Graham 

.__.do 

....do 

....do 

Elon  College 

do 

Snow  Camp  _ 
Swepsonville 

..do i  Haw  River  __ 

do !  Graham 

do  -- I do 

Alexander I  Taylorsville  _ 


.do 


Liledoun  ... 


Anson j  Wadesboro  ._. 

do ! do 

do do 

Beaufort Washington  .. 

Buncombe Asheville 

do Weaverville 


Burke  _._ 
.__.do  ... 

Cabarrus 
....do  __. 
.___do  __. 

___.do  _:. 

____do  __. 
.__.do  ... 
....do  .... 
...do  __. 
.__.do  ... 
....do  ._. 
Caldwell 
....do  __. 
___.do  ... 
___.do  ... 
Catawba 

do 

do 

do 


Morganton 

Valdese 

Concord 

....do 

do 

do . 

.__.do 

.___do 

do 

.___do  .... 

Mt.  Pleasant.. 

.__.do 

Lenoir . 

Granite  Falls. 

Rhodhiss 

Patterson 

Maiden 

....do 

do 

Newton 


Incor- 
porated. 


1897 
1893 
1883 
1894 
1901 


1895 


1900 

1888 


1891 
1894 
1901 
1901 
1901 


1896 
1890 
1901 
1 888 
1900 
1887 
18S4 

1895 
1900 

188S 
1878 
1S99 
J  897 
1894 
1S99 

1901 
1897 
1901 

19S3 
1900 
1887 
1894 
1S94 
1 89 1 
1896 


Name  of  Mill. 


Windsors 

Daisy  k 

Lakeside  c 

E.  M.  Holt  Plaid  Mills  c 

Juanita  c 

Carolina  c 

Burlington  k  \ 

Glencoe  c 

Elmira  c 

Aurora  c 

Alamance  c 

Sidney  c 

Saxapahaw  c 

Oneida  c 

Bellemout  c 

Ossipee  c 

Altamahaw  c 

Dixon  Manufacturing  Co.  w  .. 

Virginia  c 

Holt-Granite  Mfg  Co.  c 

Voorhees  Manufact'ing  Co.  c\. 

Travora  c  \ 

Little  River  c 

Moore  c 

Wadesboro  c 

Hargrove  &  Leak  Mfg  Co.  k  f_ 

Wadesboro  Silk  Mill 

Washington  £  \ 

Asheville  c 

Reems  Creek  w 

Alpine  C 

Waldensian  k  f 

Bala  c . 

Cannon  Manufacturing  Co.  e__ 

Odell  Manufacturing  Co.  c 

Gibson   Manufacturing  Co.  C— 

Coleman  c 

Cabarrus  C 

Lippard  Yarn  Mill  c 

Harris  Manufacturing  Co.  c  f__ 

Tuscarora  c 

W.   R.  Kindley  c — 

Lenoir  c  \ 

Granite  Falls  Mfg  Co.  c 

Rhodhiss  Mfg  Co.  c  \ 

Gwyn-Harper  Mfg  Co.  c-w 

Maiden   c 

Providence  c 

Union  c *-- 

Newton  k 
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Stock,  Number  Spindles  and  Looms,  and  Power  Used. 


Capital 
Stock. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Number 
Spindles. 


Number 
Looms. 


?I50,  OOO 
8,750 
S8,  000 
40, OOO 
40,  OOO 
60,  OOO 

5,000 

1 20,  OOO 
225,  OOO 


200,  OOO 
40, OOO 


7,  200 

IOO,  OOO 
430, OOO 


IOO,  OOO 


90, OOO 
60,  400 

IO,  OOO 


IO,  OOO 

250,  OOO 

9,  800 

50, OOO 

5,000 


200,  OOO 
500,  OOO 
275, OOO 

IOO,  OOO 

150,000 

12, 5OO 


45, 700 
43, 400 
75, 000 
65, OOO 
200,  OOO 
145,  OOO 
44,  000 
87,  500 

IOO,  OOO 

6,  000 


R.  L.  &  J.  H.  Holt,  Jr 

J.  P.  Moore 

J.  H.   Holt 

Lynn  B.  Williamson 

G.   Rosenthal 

R.  L.  Holt 

G.  W.  Fogleman 

R.  L.  Holt 

._„.do  

L.  S.  Holt 

R.  L.  Holt 

J.  S.  Seott.  Jr 

White,  Williamson  &  Co__. 

L.  Banks  Holt 

.___do 

Jas.  N.  Williamson 

Holt.  Gant  &  Holt 

T.  F.  McVey 

E.  M.  Cooke 

B    S.  Robertson 

T.  O.  Pomeroy 

W.  E.White 

U.  L-  Alspaugh    

T.  H.  Moore    

Win.  L    Steele 

W.  K.  Boggan 

Geo   Singleton 

H.  B.  Mayo 

D.   G.  Devenish 

J.  H.Wright 

Thos.  P.  Moore 

Francis  Garron,  A.  Grill__. 

J.  F.  Cannon 

J.  W    Cannon 

W.  R.  Odell 

R.  E.  Gibson 

W.  C.  Coleman 

J.  W.  Cannon 

P.  L.  Saunders 

J.W.  Cannon,  B.  E.  Harris. 

Paul  Barringer 

W.  R.  Kindley 

J.  D.  Moore . 

A.  A.  Shuford 

C.J.  Rhodes 

Jas.  Harper 

L-  A.  Carpenter 

D.  M.  Carpenter 

J.  W.  Williams 

D.  J.  Carpenter 


3,  120 

3,  100 


146 


6,  200 
3.072 


150 
140 


58 


4,  OOO 

5,000 
16,608 

960 


5,  o°o 

10,  354 

2,288 

3,  600 

6,500 

756 

7,  280 

17, 760 


200 
460 
748 

94 
108 
100 
600 
163 
342 
324 

15 
300 
863 

75 


steam 

. do 

. do 

____do 

steam  and  water, 
water 


3.500 
700 

2,  OOO 

6,704 


24 


15, OOO 


2TO 

4,  000 


450 

5 


3,  000 

23, 000 

30,  000 

15,000 

5,  200 

8,  500 

2,  OOO 


850 

I,  700 

IOO 

140 

484 


.do 
do  .. 

water  .. 

steam  .. 

L do_. 

. do  _ 

do  .. 

___.do  .. 
___.do  . 
___.do  _. 
.__.do  .. 
___.do  .. 


2,  8SS 
4,  OOO 

3,  o°o 

4,  000 
15,  000 

2,  280 
2,  280 
5,000 
9,944 


450 
65 


steam 

____do 

water 

.__.do 

steam  and  water. 

steam 

steam  and  water. 

steam 

____do 


water 

steam 

„_.do 

steam  and  water_  11 

steam 12 

water 13 

steam - 14 

steam  and  water.  15 

do 16 

do 17 

__„do li 

water 19 

steam  and  water_  20 

steam 21 

do 22 

water 23 

steam  and  water.  24 

steam 25 

gasoline !  26 

steam . 27 


28 
29 

30 
3i 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

4i 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 

48 

49 

50 
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51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

7i 

72 

73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 

79 
80 

81 

82 

83 
84 
85 
86 

S? 
88 

89 
90 

91 

92 

93 

94 
95 
96 

97 
98 

99 


County. 


Catawba 

—  do 

___do  

. do 

. do 

..„do 

.___do 

Chatham 

.___do 

Chowan 

Cleveland  __. 
. do 


. do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

__„do 

. do 

____do  .___„. 

____do 

. do  ._ 

. do 

.___do 

„__do 

Craven 

Cumberland. 

. do 

do 

.. do 


. do 

.__.do 

. do 

.___do  

. do 

____do 

Davidson-.. 
_ do 

Davie 

Durham 

.___do 

. do 

____do  -.___ 

____do 

. do 

„__do 

Edgecombe 

. do 

do 


Post-office. 


Incorpo- 
rated. 


Newton 

do 

Blackburn 

Long  Island 

Monbo ! 

Hickory 

Plateau  

Bynum 

Siler  City 

Edenton 

Kings  Mountain. 

. do 

. do 

.__.do 

Shelby 

do - 

.__.do 

.__.do 

.___do 

Double  Shoal 

Lawndale 

Stubbs 

Mooresboro 

Waco 

Shelby 

New  Bern 

Fayetteville 

. do 

____do  - 

. do — . 


.__.do 

.—  do 

Manchester  _. 
Hope  Mills. __ 
Cumberland.. 
Fayetteville  . . 

Lexington 

.__.do 

Cooleemee 

Durham 

.__.do 

.__.do 

East  Durham. 

.__.do 

West  Durham 
Willardsville  . 

Tarboro  

.__.do 

.___do  


1894 


1891 
1887 
1900 


1S75 
1895 
1898 

1893 
1900 
1900 
1899 
1890 
1899 


1901 
1892 
1894 
1888 
l8Q3 


1901 
1901 


1888 
1898 
1897 

1899 

1900 


1887 


1900 

1899 

1900 
1890 

1898 
1899 
1884 
1892 
1891 


1899 
1887 


Name  of  Mill. 


Catawba  c 

Newton  c 

Southern  w 

Long  Island  c „ 

Monbo  c 

E.  L.  Shuford  Mfg  Co.   c 

Catawba  w 

J.  M.  Odell  Mfg  Co.  c 

Hadley-Peoples  Mfg  Co.  c 

Edenton  c 

Enterprise  c 

Cora  c 

Bonnie  c 

Lulu  Manufacturing  Co.  c 

Belmont  c 

Shelby  c  1 

Shelby  k  \ 

Mary-Etta  c  \ 

Lauraglenn  c 

Double  Shoal  c 

Cleveland  c 

Buffalo  Manufacturing  Co.  c. 

Samuel  Young  w  % 

Waco  k  f 

Laura  k  \ 

Clermont  k 

Ashley  &  Bailey  Co.  s 

Fayetteville  c 

Holt-Williamson  Mfg  Co.  £__. 
Holt-Morgan  c 

Tolar,  Hart  &  Holt  c 

LaFayette  k 

Murchison  c  % 

Hope  Mills  Mfg  Co.  c 

Cumberland  c 

J.  N.Emmett  w 

Nokomis  c 

Wennonah  c 

Cooleemee  c 

Commonwealth  Mfg  Co.  c 

Durham  k 

Golden  Belt  Mfg  Co.  c 

Durham  Manufacturing  Co.£_ 

Pearl  c 

Erwin  c 

Orange  Factory  c 

Tarboro  c  

Fountain  c 

Riverview  k 


Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills. 
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Capital 
Stock. 


$25, 000 
60,  000 


50,  000 
50,  000 

115,700 

6o,  000 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


IOO, OOO 
46, 300 

IOO,  OOO 

99, 000 

75, 000 

60, OOO 

IOO,  OOO 


50, OOO 
50, OOO 
50,  OOO 

IOO,  OOO 

45,  000 


6,  000 

IO,  OOO 


80, OOO 
44, 000 
80,  000 
120,  OOO 

134,  OOO 

IO,  OOO 


125,  OOO 


IOO,  OOO 

150, OOO 
400,  OOO 
125,000 
500,  OOO 
400,  OOO 
300,  OOO 
175,000 
350,  OOO 
40,  OOO 
165,  OOO 
IOO,  OOO 


F.  M.  Abernethy 

J.  C.  Smith 

W.  H.  Blackburn 

Geo.  H.  Brown 

C.  L.  Turner 

E.  L.  Shuford 

J.  A.  Martin 

W.  R.  Odell 

J.  C.  Gregson _. 

Lawrence  McRae 

W.  T.  Bradford 

O.  G.  Falls 

W.  A.  Mauney 

D.' M.  Baker 

A.   C.  Miller 

J.  H.  Hull 

J.  W.  Williams 

J.  W.  McBrayer    

R.  B.  Miller 

E.  A.  Morgan 

T.  J.  Ramseur . 

E.  C.  Dixon 

Samuel  Young 

M.  E.  Goode 

C.  W.   Lattimore 

P.  H.  Pelletier 

Geo.  Ashley,  Peter  Bailey 

J.  A.   Byrne 

E.  H.  Williamson 

W.  M.   Morgan  and  L.  A. 
Williamson. 

E.  W.  Nolley 

W.  S.  and  J.  P.  Cook 

Williams  &  Fairley -. 

W.  C.  Houston,  Jr 

F.  H.  Hale 


Number 
Spindles. 


3,  OOO 

7,50O 

240 

3,  000 

2,  832 

7,765 
168 
6,  704 
2,000 
6,  272 
2,650 
5,  000 
4,3oo 
5,ooo 

3,  000 
7,488 


Number 
Looms. 


3,  IOO 

3,000 
5,200 

3,  J36 
200 


steam 

. do 

. do 

water 
. do 


130 


250 


12,  OOO 

3,  IO° 
5,ooo 

IO,  OOO 

10, 944 


D.  H.  Hinkle 

W.  E.  Holt 

J.  H.  Webb 

J.  E.  Pugh 

J.  S.  Carr,  Jr 

R.  B.  Fuller 

J.  Harper  Erwin. 

. do 

W.  A.  Erwin 

S.  A.  Ashe 

A.  M.  Fairley 

J.  A.  Weddell 

J.  F.  Shackelford. 


2,  700 
12,582 

3,  OOO 

240 

5,500 

12,  278 

20,  OOO 
7,  000 


16,  OOO 

23, 500 

10, 336 

25, 08S 

2,  OOO 
12, 200 

5,300 


119 


water 
__.do 
steam 

. do 

__.do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

,__.do 
.__.do 


water 

steam  and  water. 
. do 


steam 


75i 


150 

454 
640 


400 
692 
210 

926 

30 

200 


steam 

—  do 

steam  and  water, 
steam 

. do 


electric 

water 

steam  and  water. 

. do 

.__.do  —-_ 


steam 

.___do 

water 

steam 

.__.do ____. 

steam,  electric.  _. 

steam 

____do 

.__.do 

steam  and  water 

steam 

—.do 

.__.do 


5i 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
5S 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
7i 
72 

73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
7S 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
9-' 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 

99 
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County. 


Post-office. 


Incorpo- 
rated. 


Name  of  Mill. 


IOO 
IOI 
102 
C03 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

no 
in 
112 

113 
-114 

115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 

=  25 
126 
I27 
128 
I29 
I30 

131 
132 

J34 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 
140 
141 
142 

143 
144 

145 
146 

147 
148 
149 


Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

.___do 

.—  do 

.___do 

—  do 

_-do  

_-do 

-.do 

_-do 

--do 

—  do    

Franklin  — 

-do 

Gaston 

.—do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do  

—  do 

—  do 

—  do  .___„ 
.-do 

—  do 

--.do 

--do 

—  do 

—  do    

—  do 

—  do 

_--do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do  

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

Granville  — 
Guilford 

—  do 

—  do  --    - 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

.—  do 


Tarboro  _ 

Winston-Salem  .. 

--do 

--do 

--.do 

—  .do  

..  do  

Kernersville 

_--do 

---do 

—  do 

—  do  

Franklinton    . 

Laurel  

Gastonia 

--do  

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

-_.do 

-  do 

Mount  Holly 

— .  do 

do 

-_-do 

Kings  Mountain- 
s-do   

—  do 

Lowell 

—do 

Stanley 

Mountain  Island. 
Cherryville 

—  do 

-do  

Bessemer  City 

Worth  

Belmont 

Dallas .-- 

McAdensville 

Harden 

Oxford 

Greensboro 

_-do 

—  do 

—  do 

-do 

Gibson  ville 

—  do 

Jamestown   


1900 

1895 
1901 
1899 
1840 
1S99 
1901 
1901 
1S99 
1901 


1S95 


1900 
1896 
1887 
1900 

1893 
1899 
1892 
1891 
1883 
1890 
1S76 


1S94 
1894 
1900 

1895 
1891 

1893 
1896 


1901 


1900 
1895 
1S95 
1900 
1894 

1893 
1888 

1895 
1896 


1900 
iS95 


Runnymede  k  \ 

Arista  c 

South  Side  Mfg  Co.  c 

Peoples'  Mfg  Co.  c  \ 

Winston  £  __. 

Woolen  Mill 

Twin  City  k 

Southern  w 

J.  M.  Greenfield  k  \ 

Davis-Crews  k .-. 

Victor  k 

Flmira  k 

Sterlings 

Laurels  % 

Arlington  c\ 

Avon  c 

Gastonia  c 

Loray  c ._- 

Modenac 

Ozark  c 

Trenton  c 

Nims  Mfg.  Co.  c 

Tuckaseegee  Mfg  Co.  c 

Albion  c 

Mount  Holly  c 

Kings  Mountain  Mfg  Co.  c .— 

Crowthers  Mountain  c 

Dilling  c 

Lowells 

Spencer  Mountain  c 

Stanley  Creeks    

Catawba  Electric  Power  Co.  c. 

Gastou  Mfg  Co.  c 

Cherryville  Mfg  Co.  c 

Vivian  c 

Southern  c  

Hardens   

Chronicle  c  \ 

Dallas^ 

McAden  c 

High  Shoals  Co  c 

Oxford  c  f 

Hucomuga  c 

Proximity  c 

Revolution  c 

Van  Deventer  Carpet  Co 

Coulter  &  Lowry  Co.  f 

Minneola^. 

Hiawatha  c 

Oakdale  c 
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Continued. 


Capital 
Stock. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Number 
Spindles. 

Number 
Looms. 

Power. 

$20,  OOO 

J.  Cobb  ..... 

loo 

F.  aud  H.  Fries.         .    . 

5,184 
IO, 752 

20O 
168 

electric 

101 

150,  OOO 

50,  OOO 

7,500 

E.  W.  Lehman 

_.do  _     __. 

102 

103 

M.  D.  Bailey,  Jr  .         ._     . 

electric.     _. 
___.do 

.     .do . 

104 

F.  and  H.  Fries.         .    .     . 

648 

56 

io5 

12,  OOO 

H.  C.  Lemlv  .... 

106 

J.  F.  Kerner. 

J.  M.  Greenfield  .         _____ 

2S8 

4 

107 

6,500 
IO,  OOO 

.  _.do 

toS 

E.  G.  Davis  __________ 

.  _.do 

109 

7,500 

W.  H.  Leak  ...         ..     . 

.  _.do  .     ... 

no 

R.  V.    Beard....     _       _.     _ 

in 

100,  000 

J.  W.  Daniel.         .      . 

6,  240 

680 

6,  272 

10,  080 
9,336 

50, 224 
9,  000 
8,  000 
6,  400 

3,  000 

4,  996 
2,500 
2,250 
5,000 

3,5oo 
ii,  136 

5,  120 
4,368 
4,  160 
6,250 
6,656 
6,656 
1,632 

10, 000 
2,  080 

112 

J.  F.  Jones 

water  .     ....     . 

steam  ... 

Ir3 

130,  000 
200,  000 

G.  W.  Ragan.^     .    _ 

114 

Jno.  F.  Love  .        

300 

136 

1,680 

208 

.     .do _  . 

...  .do  .     . 

.  _.do  .     __. 
do 

115 

200,  OOO 

.   _.do  .       .. 

Tl6 

1,000,000 

___.do  .         ... 

J.  D.  Moore 

117 

ttH 

I50,  OOO 
124,  SOO 

R.  P.  Rankin. 

J.  K.  Dixon  ..... 

. do 

.     .do  .     . 

119 
120 

37,  500 
80,  000 

C.  E.  Hutchison.     '    _  _  __ 



steam  and  water- 

121 

A.  C.  Lineberger.            .  __ 

water        _   __       _    122 

55, 000 

H.  A.  Rhyne . 

steam        ...          12^ 

50, 000 

.  __do . 

S.  A  Mauuey            _   _ 

steam  and  water_ 
steam        _    . 

124 

50, 000 

30, 000 

188,  000 

100,  000 

130 

T2I 
552 

I25 

P.  S.  Baker. 

steam  and  water, 
steam  . 

126 

Chas.   A.  Dilling.         _  .     . 
S.   M.   Robinson.     _ 

127 

102,  000 

J.   L.  Lineberger       .  . 
E.  L.  Pegram,  Jr. 



water        _        . 

129 
130 

steam  _     _        .     . 
water    _  _ 

125,000 
126,  200 

W.  T.  Jordan.     ..... 

T.  M.  Rhodes.. 

_"___do  .  _     ... 

I04 
I92 
T92 

40I 

131 
132 
133 

steam 

100,  000 

.     .do.     . 

.     _do  .     ... 
do  .     .    . 

20,  000 
160,  000 

D.  W.  Aderholt...       

S.  J.  Durham  .         .    . 
O.  D.  Carpenter 

134 
135 
T36 

water  .  _.    . 

75,  000 

x37 

50,  000 

E.  L.  Nelson  . 

R.  R.  Ray.     _.     __     

4,  160 

15, 000 

5,000 

5,000 

Il6 
350 
l6o 

138 
139 
140 

200,  000 

J.  M.  Beaty.  ._        .... 
C.  J.  Cooper.         ... 
C.   N.  Cone . 

125,  000 

141 

20,  OOO 

144 

985 

360 

96 

steam  . 

142 

200,  OOO 

Julius  W.  Cone 

18, 200 
12, 000 

do  -    . 

143 
144 

300,  OOO 

H.  Sternberger  .     _    ._ 

.     .do  .     _    . 
do  _     ... 

20,  OOO 

A.  V.  D.  Smith       .    . 

145 

I50,  OOO 

H.  H.  Lowry            ___ 

.     _do  _     __. 

146 

40,  OOO 

J.  A    Davidson . 

2,  000 
3,7oo 
5,300 

200 

.       do  '_  ...    . 
...do 

147 

42,  OOO 

W.  H.  Turrentine 

T^8 

50,  OOO 

J.   S.  Ragsdale. 

.    _ 

steam  and  water- 

149 
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County. 


Post-office. 


Incorpo- 
rated 


Name  of  Mill. 


I50 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 

159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 

173 
174 

175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 

IS5 
186 
IS7 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 

193 
194 

195 
196 
197 
198 

199 


Guilford 

Halifax 

—.do 

-do 

—.do  „ 

.—  do 

--..do 

—  do 

.—  do 

do 

_-do  

Haywood 

Henderson  — 

Hertford 

Iredell 

—  do 

.—  do 

Johnston 

do 

Lenoir 

.--do   

Lincoln  

—  do  

—  do 

—  do 

--.do 

—  do 

—  do 


Kimesville 

Scotland  Neck.-. 
--.do 

—  do 

Roanoke  Rapids . 

—  do 

—  .  do 

Weldon 

Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids. 

Littleton 

Waynesville 

Flat  Rock 

Winton  _- 

Turnersburg.  

Statesville 

Mooresville 

Smithfield 

Clayton    

Kinston 

.—do 

Lincolnton  

.--do 

—  do 

.--do _. 

—  do 

—  do    

Long  Shoals 


ibtsi 
1901 
1890 


1900 


1099 

1899 
1 901 
1899 
1900 
1886 
1888 
1896 

1893 
1893 
1900 
1900 

1S98 
1890 
1890 

1900 
1896 


..do 1  Mariposa. 


T899 
1894 


do 

Mecklenburg 
do 


—  do 

--do 

—  do 

..-  do 

--do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

--do 

--do 

—  do 

--do - 

--do  — — 
Montgomery 

—  do 


Hull  Cross-Roads 

Charlotte  

—do  

—  do  

-_.do 

.—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

--do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

__.do 

—  do — - 

—  do 

Davidson 

Cornelius 

Pineville 

Huntersville 

Troy 

—..do •- 


18S8 
1892 
1900 
1896 
1884 
1892 
190 1 
1897 
1888 
— *L 
1888 
1897 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1888 
1894 
1898 
1900 
1898 


Mount  Pleasant  Mfg  Co.  c 

Lockland  k  f 

Scotland  Neck  k 

S.  and  J.  Knitting  Mill  f 

Rosemary  Mfg  Co.  c  f  

Roanoke  Mills  Co.  c 

Roanoke  Mills  Co.  k 

Weldon   Mfg  Co.  k 

Enfield  k  \ 

Patterson  Textile  Co.  s  

Littleton  k  \ 

Richland  w 

Hart  Mfg  Co.  k 

Winton  k 

Turnersburg  c  — 

Statesville  c 

Mooresville  c 

Smithfield  c 

Clayton   c  f  

Kinston  c 

Orion  k 

Elm   Grove  c 

Laboratory  c 

Daniel  Manufacturing  Co.  c  — 

Lincoln  c 

Delma  c-w 

Indian  Creek  Mfg  Co.  c 

Long  Shoals  c 

Mariposa  r_ 

T.   P.  Jenks  c    

Ada  Manufacturing  Co.  c 

Atherton  c 

Chadwick  Mfg  Co.  c  \ 

Charlotte  Cordage  Co.  c 

Charlotte  c 

Crowley  Manufacturing  Co.  C-- 

Elizabeth  c  \ 

Louise  c 

Victor  c 

Magnolia  c 

Orient  Manufacturing  Co.  c  — 

Gold  Crown  k 

Highland   Park  Mfg  Co.  c 

Barnhardt  Mfg  Co.  c  \ 

Linden   Manufacturing  Co.  C-- 

Cornelius  Mfg  Co.  c 

Dover  c 

Anchor  c 

Capelsie  c 

Smitherman  c 


Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills. 
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Continued. 


Capital 
Stock. 


goo,  900 

IO,  OOO 

48,  OOO 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


J.  S.  Ragsdale 

Chas.  L.  McDowell 
J.  S.  Bowers 


Number 
Spindles. 


2,  OOO 


Number 
Looms. 


steam 
.___do 
. do 


150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
*55 
156 
157 
158 

159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 

177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
1S2 

183 
184 

185 
186 
1S7 
iSS 
189 
190 
191 
192 

193 

194 

195 
196 
197 
198 
199 


250,  OOO 
IOO,  OOO 

50,  OOO 

10,  OOO 

11,  700 
6,000 

25, OOO 
*5,  000 

30,  OOO 

150, OOO 

50, OOO 

80,000 
120,  OOO 
80,  OOO 
38,  OOO 
27,  OOO 

160,  OOO 
8o,  000 

30,  OOO 

§5,000 

50,  OOO 


S.  F.  Patterson 

.__.do _____ 

.__.do 

W.  A.  Pierce 

E.  N.  Ricks 

C.  A.  Wyche 

L.  Moore 

Bridges  &  Killian.. 

P.N.  Hart 

S.  S.  Daniel 

Stimpson  &  Steele. 

T.  D.  Miller 

S.  C.  Rankin 

S.  S.  Holt 

L.  D.  Debman 

F.  C.  Dunn 

J.  F.- Taylor 

R.  S.  Reinhardt  ._. 

D.  E.  Rhyne 

R.   A.  Love 

J.  H.  Ramsour 

J.  L.  Kestler  &  Co  . 

S.  A.  Mauney 

W.  A.  Mauney 

J.  G.  Morrison 


000 
336 
300 
016 


50 
550 


electric, 
water  .. 
.___do  „ 
.___do  __ 
steam  .. 


264 


128,  600 
175,  000 
240,  000 
25,  000 
131,500 
3,500 

IOO,  OOO 

125,000 

150,  OOO 

200,  OOO 
37,  500 

200, OOO 
50,  OOO 
45,  000 
75,ooo 
90,  000 
50,  000 
33,  000 
32,  000 


David  Clark, 

J.  M.  Beaty 

E.  C.  Dwelle 

M.   B.  Sexton 

D.  W.  Oates 

M.  F.  Crowley 

Jno.  W.  Miller 

W.   S.  Mallory 

J.  M.  Sharpe 

A.  C.  Summerville_. 

J.  G.  Wardlaw 

R.  M.  Oates 

C.  W.  Johnston 

Thos.  M.  Barnhardt. 

F.  J.  Knox 

P.  J.  Stough 

J.  P.  Wilson 

C.  W.  Johnston 

J.  G.  Tomlinson 

A.  W.  E.  Capel 


600 
500 
74o 

OOO 
OOO 

OOO 


180 
180 


OOO 
OOO 
OOO 
OOO 

240 

080 

280 
500 
180 

OOO 
OOO 
OOO 

020 

350 


water 
steam 
.__.do 
water 
steam 

. do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

. do 

.___do 
water 


water 

steam 

water 

.___do 

steam  and  water. 


240 


248 
108 


OOO 
OCO 

672 

IOO 
OOO 

800 

OOO 


522 


320 

"468" 


steam 

. do 

.___do 
_..do 
.___do 

. do 

.___do 

do 

.__.do 
.__.do 

. do 

.__.do 
.—do 


824 

OOO 

376 

IOO 

500 

328 


steam 

.__.do  — . 

___do  

.___do 

steam  and  water, 
steam , 
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200 

201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 

213 
214 

215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 

233 
234 
235 
236 

237 
238 

239 
240 

241 
242 

243 
244 

245 
246 
247 
248 
249 


Moore 

do 

____do 

___.do  

Nash 

New  Hanover 

.___do 

Orange 

. do 

.__.do 

Pasquotank  _ 

do 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

.___do 


San  ford 
Jonesboro 
Cameron  . 


.__.do  

.__.do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

___do  

,__.do   

.__.do 

. do 

do 

___do  

Richmond 

.__.do 


.__.do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

____do 

Robeson 

Rockingham  _ 

.__.do 

.__.do 

__.do  

.___do 

.___do 

.___do 

.__.do 

Rowan 

.__.do 

___do 


High  Falls  „_. 
Rocky  Mount. 
Wilmington  __. 

___.do 

Chapel  Hill  _„ 

___.do 

Hillsboro 

Elizabeth  City 

____do 

Roxboro 

Greenville. 

Lynn 

Randleman  _  „ 

.___do 

...__do 

___.do ..„ 

___.do 

Ramseur 

Worthville 

Central  Falls  _. 

Cedar  Falls 

Franklinville ._ 

.___do 

Coleridge 

Staley 

Grays  Chapel... 
Rockingham  _ 

.__.do 

___do  

.__.do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

Elmore 

___do 

___do 

Lumberton 

Spray 

__..do  

__.do  

. do 

Reidsville. 

Mavodan 

___do  

Spray 

Salisbury 

__.do.__ 

___do 


1S99 
1889 
1901 
1897 
1874 
1899 
1874 


1901 
1897 

1895 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1879 
1887 
1869 
1894 


1S79 
189 1 
1889 
1877 
1877 
1S63 


1897 
1874 
1882 
1888 
1S87 


1892 
1892 
1892 
1900 
1896 
1S99 
1898 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1899 


1895 
1897 
1S88 


San  ford  c 

Eugenia  Mfg  Co.  c 

Cameron  c  f 

High  Falls  Mfg  Co.  c 

Rocky  Mounts 

Delgado  c 

Wilmington  c 

Alberta  c 

Blanch  k 

Eno  c 

Elizabeth  City  c 

Elizabeth  City  k 

Roxboro  c 

Greenville  £  f 

Tryon  k 

Naomi  Falls  Mfg  Co.  c 

Plaidville  Mfg  Co.  c 

Randleman  Mfg  Co   c 

Worth  Mfg  Co.  No.  3  c 

Randleman  k 

Columbia  Mfg  Co.  c 

Worth  Mfg  Co.  No.  1  c 

Worth  Mfg  Co.  No.  2  c 

Cedar  Falls  Mfg  Co.  c 

Franklinville  Mfg  Co.  c. 

Randolph    Mfg  Co.  c 

Enterprise  Mfg  Co.  c 

Robertson  Mfg  Co.  c  f 

A.  G.  Hough  k  % 

Steel's  c 

Pee  Dee  Mfg  Co.  c 

Roberdel  Mfg  Co.  c 

Ledbetter  Mfg  Co.  c.__ 

Midway  c 

Great  Falls  Mfg  Co.  c  \ 

Springfield  c 

Richmond  c 

Ida  c 

Lumberton  c  f 

Spray  c 

Lily  c 

Nantucket  c 

Leaksville  c 

Edna  c 

Mayo  c 

Avalon  c 

Leaksville  w 

Kesler  Mfg  Co.  c 

Salisbury  k 

Salisbury  c 


Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills. 
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Continued. 


Capital 
Stock. 


Secretar3'-Treasurer. 


Number 
Spindles. 


Number 
Looms. 


28, OOO 

472,  500 

275,  OOO 

150,  OOO 

75,  000 

80, 000 

91,  300 

IOO,  OOO 

25, OOO 
85, OOO 
20,  OOO 
30, OOO 

108, 550 
10, 550 

90,  OOO 
18, OOO 
20,  OOO 
85,  OOO 
200,  OOO 
200,  OOO 

IOO,  OOO 

80, OOO 
72, OOO 
25, OOO 


T.  L.  Cbisholm 

W.  A.  Graham  Clark. 

W.  G.  Robertson 

Thos.   N.  Woody 

Thos.  H.  Battle 

J.  H.  Williamson  

Donald  McRae 

Thos.  F.  Lloyd 

W.  E.  Lindsay 

James  Webb 

Jas.  G.  Gregory 

R.  B.  Martin 

R.  E.  Long 

W.  S.  Atkins 

T.  L.  Wilcox 

S.  Bryant 

S.  G.  Newlin 

F.  Ingold 

J.  W.  McAlister 

A.  N.  Bulla 

W.  H.  Watkins 

J.  W.  McAlister 

.__.do 

O.   R.  Cox 

Benj.  Moffitt 

Hugh  Parks,  Sr . 

Jas.  A.  Cole 

A.  N.  Robertson 


000 
200 
800 
912 

OOO 

300 

436 

OOO 


256 


steam 
__.do 
___do 


424 
432 


OOO 
OOO 


5,  000 


OOO 

484 


322 

198 
350 

102 


072 
600 

256 
936 
500 

OOO 

750 
500 


340 

200 

154 

136 

90 
128 


steam  and  water. 

steam 

.__.do 

____do 

___.do 

____do 

___.do 

__.do 

____do  

gasoline . 

water 

steam  and  water_ 

steam 

steam  and  water. 

steam 

____do  

steam  and  water. 

___-do 

-_..do 

-__.do 

___.do 

___.do 

water 


200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 

215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 

237 
23S 

239 

240 

241 
242 

243 
244 

245 
246 

247 
248 
249 


225, 
187, 
125, 
25, 
50, 
150, 
45, 
5i, 
60, 

IOO, 

135, 
30, 

225, 
3o, 
135, 
300, 
150, 


OOO 

500 

OOO 
OOO 
OOO 
OOO 
OOO 
OOO 
OOO 
OOO 
OOO 

0O0 

OOO 
OOO 

200 

OOO 

OOO 


125,  OOO 

8,  000 

250,  OOO 


R.  A.  Johnson 

Geo.  P.  Entwistle 

J.  LeG    Everett 

H.  D.  Ledbetter 

J.  P.  Leak 

W.  N.  Everett 

W.  H.  Morrison 

.__.do 

___.do 

H.  B.  Jennings 

W.  B    Walker 

J.  S.  McAlister 

____do 

W.   R.  Walker 

J.  B.  Pipkin 

W.  C.  Ruffin 

_.._.do 

Jno.  Morehead 

F.  L.  Robbins 

Geo.  F.  Sevffert 

O.   D.  Davis 


21,504 
12,784 
6,  384 
2,685 
6,  000 
4,  000 
3,4oo 

2,  500 
4,  OOO 

5,000 

24, OOO 

2,496 

6,  240 

3,  136 
23, OOO 
30, OOO 
13, OOO 

Sro 
11,  232 

640 
20, OOO 


600 

602 

302 


steam  and  water 
„_.do 

water 

____do 


134 


230 
700 
624 

552 


water   

steam  and  water. 

steam 

steam  and  water. 

steam 

steam  and  water. 

steam 

steam  and  water. 

.__.do 

steam 


29 
59° 


water  ... 
steam  _. 
.__.do  _. 

.__.do  _. 
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250 

251 
252 

253 
254 
255 
256 

257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 

279 
2S0 
281 
282 

283 
2S4 
285 
2S6 


County. 


Rowan 

.__.do 

.___do 

Rutherford  __. 

....do 

.___do 

....do 

Scotland 

____do 

___.do 

Stanly  

....do 

....do 

____do 

____do 

___..do 

Surry 

....do 

____do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Union 

....do 

Vance 

___.do 

....do 

Wake 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.__.do 

....do 

....do  

Wayne 

do 

Wilson 


Post-office. 


Salisbury 

China  Grove. .. 

...do  

Forest  City 

Henrietta 

...do 

Rutheriordton. 

Lauriuburg 

....do 

....do 

Albemarle 

do 

....do 

New  London  _. 

Norwood 

Yadkin  Falls  ... 

Elkin 

....do 

Hazel 

Mount  Airy 

Hazel 

Laurel   Bluff.. 

Monroe 

Waxhaw 

Henderson 

do 

___.do 

Raleigh 

....do 


Incorpo- 
rated 


1891 
1900 
1894 
1899 
1887 
1901 
1898 
1900 
1900 
1899 
189S 


1894 
1S9S 
1897 
1877 
iSqo 


do 

___do  

....do 

....do 

Wake  Forest. 

Goldsboro 

....do     

Wilson 


18S7 

1S95 
1897 
1896 
1900 
1900 
18S9 
1891 
1892 
1901 
1899 
1900 
1899 
1900 
1895 


Name  of  Mill. 


Vance  c 

Linn  Mills  Co.  c  \ 

Patterson  Mfg  Co.  c 

Florences 

Henrietta  c 

Cliffside  c 

Levi  c 

Dickson  c 

Sexton  c  f 

Scotland  c 

Wiscassett  c 

Efird  Mfg  Co.  c- 

Windemere  k 

Tucker  &  Carter  Rope  Co. 

Norwood  Mfg  Co.  c 

Eldorado  c 

Chatham  Mfg  Co.  c 

Elkin  w 

Alpine  w 

Hamburg  c 

Hazelhurst  c 

Laurel  Bluffs 

Monroe  c 

Rodman  &  Heath  c 

Henderson  c 

Harriett  c 

Seaboard  k 

Raleigh  c 


Caraleigh  c 

Pilot  c 

Raleigh  k 

Neuse  Rivera 

Melrose  £  -| 1 

Royall  c 

Borden  Mfg  Co.  c 

Wayne  c 

Wilson  c 


*  Owned  and  operated  by  negroes. 

t  New  mills. 

t  Idle. 

c,  cotton  ;  w,  woolen  ;  k,  knitting  ;  c.  w,  cotton  and  woolen. 
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Continued. 


Capital 
Stock. 


$100,  ooo 

50,  000 

165,  000 

250,  000 

450,  000 


100,  000 

150,000 

50, 000 

85, 000 

300,  000 

200,  000 

35, 000 

75, 000 

90,  000 

42, 000 

50, 000 

50,  000 

15,000 


40,  000 
135,000 

90,  000 
240,  000 
251,000 

50,  000 
J57,ooo 
150,  000 


75, 000 
125, 000 

18, 000 
150,  000 
100,  000 

75, 000 
100,  000 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


W.  C.  Blackmer 

C.  W.  Corriher 

W.  J.  Swink 

S.  B.  Tanner 

___do 

R.  R.  Haynes 

W.  E.  Flack 

J.  M    Covington 

___do  

L.  A.  Tatum 

J.   C.Leslie 

J.  S.  Efird 

J   C.  Leslie 

E.  H.  Pierrepont,  Jr 

J.  A.  Tvson 

W.  H.  White 

H.  G.  Chatham 

.___do 

W.  S.  Allred 

D.  W.  C.  Benbow 

J.  Q.  Gant  

A.  J.  Thompson  

W.  C.  Heath 

J.  L.  Rodman 

E.  G.  Davis 

J.  A.  Moore 

O.  C.  Burt 

J.  S.  Wvnne 

F.  O.  Moring 

J.  N    &  W.  H.  Williamson 

S.  A.  Ashe,  Jr 

W.  W.  Vass 

Jno.  W.  Hardon,  Jr 

T.  E.  Holding 

E.  B.  Borden  

E.  B.  Borden,  Jr 

James  Lipscomb 


Number 
Spindles 


IO, 

6, 

9, 
15, 

7i, 
10, 

6, 

5, 

5, 

10, 

20, 

9, 


000 
000 
296 
000 
000 
000 
240 
000 
000 
000 
000 

568 


Number 
Looms 


158 

400 

1,876 

200 


steam 

. do 

. do 

.-do 

steam  and  water. 


steam 
.___do 


126 

500 
000 
240 

384 
600 
912 
500 

324 
000 
000 
300 


40 
60 
13 


496 
400 
600 


5,000 


5,000 
6,  000 
3,  600 
6,080 


204 


400 
204 


150 


steam 

. do 

__.do 
.___do 


steam 

__.do 

steam  and  water. 


water  . . 
.__.do  _. 
steam  _ 
.__.do  .. 


steam 
___.do 
.__.do 
____do 
.__.do 
.„_do 

water 


250 

251 
252 

253 
254 
255 
256 

257 
258 

259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 

279 
280 

281 
282 
283 
284 
885 
286 
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LETTERS  FROM  MILL  MEN. 


The  following  letters  are  selected  for  publication  : 


.,  Spjp.it  of  Unrest  Among  Operatives. — One  of  our  worst  troubles  with  the 
mill  operatives  is  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  desire  to  be  always  changing.  They 
spend  about  all  they  save  in  moving.  This  is  caused  largely  by  mills  sending 
around  agents  hiring  help,  who  are  not  responsible,  and  make  promises  that 
they  can  not  fill. — J.  M.  Odell  Mfg.  Co.,  Bynum. 


JA 


5 


Bump,  up  Material  and  School  Interests  Gradually.^ — The  limit  of  age  at 
which  children  ought  to  work  is  one  that  would  vary  according  to  surrounding 
conditions.  The  civil  war  brought  the  South  into  a  condition  of  extreme 
poverty.  In  this  condition  any  profitable  occupation  for  labor  was  very  scarce. 
The  same  civil  war  destroyed  the  educational  facilities  of  the  South.  All  peo- 
ple who  are  poor  and  have  had  scant  opportunities  for  education  are  handi- 
capped in  making  a  living.  Parents  are  not  only  compelled  to  work,  but  are 
often  compelled  to  work  their  children  in  order  to  recover  from  the  condition 
of  poverty  and  want  of  education  brought  about  by  the  war.  Material  re- 
covery is  the  first  necessity,  then  educational  recovery  is  next  in  importance. 
In  the  absence  of  schools,  the  discipline  of  the  mill  and  its  training  down  to 
twelve  years  of  age  is  much  better  for  children  than  idleness  and  no  discip- 
line or  training.  The  work  that  children  do  in  a  mill  engages  their  minds  to 
some  extent,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  the  studies  of  the  school-room.  Physi- 
cally, the  confinement  in  a  school-room  in  as  severe  as  the  work  in  a  mill. 
The  health  conditions  are  often  better  in  a  mill  than  in  a  school-room.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  have  ample  school  facilities  and  compel  all  children  to 
go  to  school  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  then  give  them  the  other  two  months 
for  vacation  and  recreation.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  facilities,  the  discip- 
line and  training  of  the  mill  is  the  best  for  children  of  working  people.  The 
superintendents  and  bosses  are  selected  with  fully  as  much  care  as  teachers 
are;  the  discipline  is  usually  firm  but  kind;  the  work  is  light  and  the  train- 
ing is  both  mental  and  physical.  As  we  prosper  materially  we  should  im- 
prove and  extend  our  schools,  and  as  we  do  this,  we  should  require  all  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school.  It  will  require  considerable  time,  patience  and  liberality 
to  bring  about  the  most  desired  conditions.  In  the  meantime  those  who  would 
force  one  phase  of  the  subject  and  neglect  the  other  phases  are  standing  in 
the  way  of  permanent  progress  or  headway.  To  exclude  children  from  the 
mill  without  providing  schools  would  be  an  injury.  To  lay  a  tax  that  would 
be  necessary  to  extend  the  entire  school  system  of  the  State  to  ten  months,  all 
at  once,  would  be  a  burden  the  people  could  not  bear.  We  must  build  to  our 
material  interests  and  build  to  our  school  system,  both  together,  and  gradu- 
ally.— D.  A.  Tompkins,  Charlotte. 
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Need  to  Save  and  Work  to  Employer's  Interest. — I  think  that  wage-earners 
need  to  be  more  saving  with  their  money,  and  not  move  around  from  place  to 
place  so  often.  Cotton-mill  operatives  make  more  money  and  live  better  than 
the  majority  of  other  laboring  classes.  The  majority  of  cotton-mill  hands 
spend  all  they  make.  I  also  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  laborers  to 
work  more  to  their  employer's  interests  than  some  of  them  do.  All  persons 
should  learn  to  read  and  write. — D.  P.  Rhodes,  Cherryville. 


y 

Pressing  Need  for  Better  School  Attendance. — In  regard  to  compulsory 
education,  beg  to  say  we  think  there  is  pressing  need  for  better  attendance  at 
schools,  but  don't  think  the  country  is  ready  just  yet  to  adopt  it. — L.  D.  Deb- 
nam,  Clayton. 


Opposed  to  Compulsory  Education. — A  suggestion  on  compulsory  education 
is  hard  to  express  intelligently.  The  old  adage  that,  "You  can  lead  a  horse  to 
water,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink,"  is  a  very  true  one.  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  a  child  really  desiring  an  education  has  always  been  able  or 
managed  to  obtain  it,,  even  through  his  own  efforts,  if  the  parents  take  no  in- 
terest in  him.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  such  are  a  success  in  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  known  of  many  instances  where  parents  tried  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  many  of  them  spent  about  their  all  in  trying  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  did  not  desire  or  appreciate  it;  hence,  they  made  loafers  and 
dead-beats  of  their  sons.  They  become  too  proud  to  work  at  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, and  fail  to  obtain  high  places,  hence  their  failure  in  life.  I  am  opposed 
to  compulsory  education,  as  I  understand  it,  and  am  firm  in  the  opinion  that  a 
good  system  of  common  schools,  well  manned  from  State  Superintendent  to 
school  committeemen,  with  good  and  sufficient  men,  is  amply  sufficient,  and 
will  do  more  good,  and  cost  much  less,  than  any  system  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion that  I  can  possibly  conceive  of.  Any  intelligent  child  can  get  sufficient 
education  for  any  ordinary  business  in  a  good  system  of  common  schools;  after 
this,  if  their  aspirations  run  higher,  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  in 
higher  schools.  Everybody  can't  have  higher  education.  It  looks  quite  plain 
to  me  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  educated  people  to  fill  higher  positions,  and 
it  looks  equally  necessary  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  illiterate  people 
who  perform  the  labors  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  this  was  ordained  from 
the  beginning.  As  to  the  suffrage  question,  it  is  my  view  to  never  deny  a 
sane  white  man  his  vote,  let  him  be  ever  so  illiterate;  but  prohibit  the  negro 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  Constitution  and  law  will  allow,  even  if  you 
have  to  strain  them  a  little.  Undoubtedly  our  Legislature  will  make  the 
necessary  provisions  for  the  illiterate  white  man  before  the  limit  of  the  law  ex- 
pires.— James  A.  Call,  Coleridge. 


Anything  to  Educate  White  Children.— Favor  any  way  or  means  of  giving 
the  white  children  of  our  land  an  education,  especially  children  about  cotton 
mils.— Double  Shoals  Cotton  Mills,  Double  Shoals. 

n 
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^»  Employers  Interested  in  the  Betterment  of  Employes — Condition  of  Em- 
ployes Good. — For  forty-five  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  cotton  mill 
interest  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  help  employed  in  cotton  mills.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
employer  was  not  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  employes,  and  this  ap- 
plies more  to  the  cotton  mill  industry  than  any  other  among  the  various  in- 
dustries in  North  Carolina.  Where  a  factory  village  is  planted,  there  you 
will  find  a  church  and  school-house,  largely  maintained  by  the  owners  of  tne 
mills.  I  know  of  no  exception  where  the  managers  of  mills  are  not  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  their  help,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  The  mill 
labor  is  the  best  paid  of  any  class  of  labor  in  this  country,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  class  of  work  they  do;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  help 
is  inexperienced,  as  it  comes  from  the  country,  where  they  have  but  few  op- 
portunities. Wages  have  been  increased  very  much  from  what  they  were  in 
the  earljr  days  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  this  State,  and  the  help  is  con- 
tented if  let  alone  and  not  made  dissatisfied  by  the  professional  agitator, 
whose  only  aim  is  to  stir  up  strife,  that  he  may  fill  his  pockets  with  the  earn- 
ings wrung  from  the  labor  of  these  people.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  mill 
man  to  see  that  his  help  is  properly  treated,  and  that  every  convenience  and 
comfort  to  protect  their  health  should  be  furnished  them.  The  heating  and 
ventilation  in  mills  to-day  are  all  conducive  to  health,  and  there  is  no  better 
employment  for  women  and  children  than  a  cotton  mill.  Children  should  De 
educated,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  the  proprietors  of  cotton  mills  if  they  are  not. 
Every  opportunity  is  provided  for  them,  and  if  parents  will  only  see  that  their 
children  attend  school,  there  can  be  no  complaint.  There  is  a  certain  class  of 
mill  help,  known  as  "bums,"  that  float  from  place  to  place,  and  are  perfectly 
thriftless — have  always  been,  and,  I  suppose,  always  will  be.  This  is  the 
class  that  the  public  largely  make  up  their  judgment  from,  and  for  which  the 
mill  management  is  not  responsible.  Prom  all  the  information  I  can  get,  tne 
agreement  made  with  the  last  Legislature  is  being  carried  out,  both  as  to  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  the  ages  of  children,  and,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  this  is  better 
than  any  labor  law  that  can  be  passed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  mill 
help,  which  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  country,  becomes  more  intelligent 
by  coming  to  the  mill.  The  association  with  the  more  intelligent  and  the 
advantages  of  church  and  school  give  them  greater  opportunities  over  those 
of  the  same  class  remaining  in  the  country.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  offi- 
cer connected  with  a  mill  to  use  his  influence  with  his  help  to  get  them  in- 
terested in  purchasing  their  own  homes.  In  my  long  experience,  I  have 
found  that  mill  help  who  have  their  own  homes  are  more  contented,  and  make 
better  citizens.  There  is  no  better  enterprise  in  a  mill  community  than  a 
building  and  loan  association.  By  this  means  I  have  known  a  man  working 
at  one  dollar  per  day,  supporting  a  wife  and  one  child,  to  buy  a  home  and  pay 
for  it.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  mill  help  in  North  Carolina,  that  are 
faithful  to  their  work,  and  are  not  always  on  the  go,  are  in  a  good  condition, 
and  many  of  them  are  saving  their  earnings  and  are  living  in  their  own 
homes. — J.  M.  Odell,  Concord. 
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Economy — Labor  Agitators — Compulsory  Education. — The  first  essential 
is  some  way  to  induce  the  operatives  to  save  part  of  their  wages;  second,  a 
cessation  of  the  agitators  of  labor  laws  and  labor  unions  until  such  shall  have 
become  necessary.  Some  of  our  people  have  become  so  filled  with  the  halluci- 
nation that  the  panacea  of  all  the  evils  and  troubles  to  which  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  are  heirs,  is  the  taxation  of  all  such  as  have  anything  to 
tax,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  endurance,  especially  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  as  the  money  will  be  used  either  in  paying  teachers,  or  the  useless 
luxury  of  County  Superintendents,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,500  a  year,  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  the  way  to  get  the  greatest  good  out  of  this  money 
would  be  to  have  a  compulsory  education  law;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  a  good 
school  in  each  district  for  four  months  each  year  is  sufficient  to  give  every 
child  in  North  Carolina  a  good  English  education,  and,  besides,  the  parents- 
can  not  send  their  children  more  than  four  months,  unless  such  parents  are 
wealthy  and  are  thus  able  to  get  along  without  the  help  of  their  children. 
Now,  as  a  further  suggestion,  as  to  that  which  would  benefit  the  wage-earners, 
we  would  humbly  suggest  that  we  elect  representatives  to  the  Legislature  who 
know  enough  and  are  patriotic  enough  not  to  tax  to  the  death  the  corporations 
designed  to  build  up  manufacturing  in  North  Carolina,  and  thus  not  only 
benefit  the  State,  but  give  remunerative  employment  to  the  wage-earners. — 
T.  J.  Knox.  Davidson. 


Compulsory  School  Law  Should  not  be  Necessary. — Under  the  present 
school  advantages  in  this  State,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  pass  a  compul- 
sory school  law.  If  parents  will  not  make  their  children  attend  school,  how- 
ever, then,  in  that  case,  a  law  should  be  made  compelling  them  to  do  so.  The 
children  should,  and  must,  be  educated. — J.  Harper  Erwin,  East  Durham. 


Compulsory  School  Law — Wage-earners  Prosperous. — Too  little  attention 
is  given  the  public  schools.  The  idea  seems  largely  to  prevail  that,  costing 
nothing,  the  children  can  go  or  remain  at  home  at  will.  Some  enthusiasm 
mu£i  be  aroused,  or  a  compulsory  law  will  be  necessary  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren. The  wage-earners  in  this  section  are  prosperous,  as  a  rule,  and  con- 
tented, and  not  unfrequently  they  are  retiring  from  the  mill  and  entering 
business  for  themselves,  in  which  they  are  generally  successful. — Elkin 
Woolen  Mills,  Ellcin. 


People  Thrifty — Compulsory  Education. — Our  people  all  are  very  thrifty, 
and  while  the  stopping  of  the  mill  might  seriously  effect  the  town,  it  would 
not  leave  those  who  depend  on  the  mill  in  a  destitute  condition.  There  are  a 
number  of  young  men  in  our  employ  who,  if  they  had  the  commonest  school 
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education  would  make  valuable  help;  the  lack  of  it  will  keep  them  in  the 
class  of  ordinary  labor.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  compulsory  school  law. 
If  parents,  seeing  the  benefits  of  an  education,  will  wilfully  hinder  the  child's 
education,  a  law  should  be  made  to  protect  such.  If  the  child  does  not  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  it,  then  a  law  should  become  its  parent  and  give  it  what  is 
best  for  it.  Education  is  to  good  citizenship  what  meat  is  to  the  body.  1 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  good  old  State  will  rank  in  education 
with  the  best  of  her  sister  States.— G.  T.  Roth,  Elkin. 


All  Read  and  White — Compulsory  Education. — We  are  glad  to  say  that  we 
haven't  an  employe  in  our  mill  that  can't  read  and  write.  The  employes 
make  a  good  living,  and  many  of  them  dress  very  much  better  than  outsiders, 
and  they  attend  Sunday  School  regularly,  and,  we  think,  that  they  are  very 
much  happier  than  the  general  run  of  children  who  have  nothing  to  do  half 
their  time.  We  have  an  unusually  good  class  of  labor  in  our  mill;  many  of 
tbe  best  families  in  our  town  represented  here.  In  localities  where  there  are 
no  graded  schools  we  would  be  in  favor  of  compulsory  school  law,  otherwise 
"we  are  opposed  to  it.  Would  give  our  reasons,  but  haven't  space  to  do  so. — 
Enfield  Knitting  Mill,  Enfield. 


"A  Query. — Would  you  suggest  a  remedy  to  make  lazy  men  go  to  work  and 
stop  moving  from  one  mill  to  another? — T.  G.  Wilson,  Gastonia. 


Conditions  Good — Eleven-hour  Law — Abolish  Night  Work. — The  wage- 
earners  in  the  country  cotton  mills  are  all  right.  I  favor  no  law,  especially 
in  regard  to  compulsory  education,  unless  it  should  apply  to  every  class  and 
condition  of  people.  The  condition  of  the  operatives  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  people  who  work  for  their  living.  The  only  legislation  that  could  be 
enacted  to  the  mutual  interest  of  employer  and  employe  would  be  to  make 
eleven  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  prohibiting  night  work  altogether. — J. 
M.  Allred,  Granite  Falls. 


No  Laws  Needed. — I  believe  the  people  working  in  the  factories  of  this 
State  are  making  good  progress  in  every  direction.  While  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  make  laws  regarding  compulsory  education,  I  think  before  making 
such  laws  the  schools  should  be  furnished.  Until  we  have  the  schools,  I  don't 
see  how  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  children  go  to  school.  Regarding  the 
question  of  ages  for  children  to  go  to  work,  also,  the  question  of  hours  for 
work,  these  things  appear  to  me  to  be  adjusting  themselves  satisfactorily. 
With  the  rapid  development  of  all  manufacturing  industries  in  North  Carolina 
it  is  quite  easy  for  any  workman  to  secure  a  good  position;  in  fact,  the  de- 
mand for  labor  is  greater  than  the  supply.     I  think  this  condition  will  exist 
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for  many  years  to  come,  and  so  long  as  it  does  exist,  I  don't  believe  the  situa- 
tion can  be  improved  by  passing  any  laws  regarding  the  labor  question.  In 
fact,  the  competition  among  the  mills  to  secure  and  retain  good  help  will 
force  them  to  offer  inducements  to  their  employes  beyond  anything  our  law- 
makers would  demand. — Caesar  Cone,  Greensboro. 


,  Lazy  Parents. — Many  families  are  dependent  on  their  children  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and,  therefore,  take  them  to  the  mills  to  earn  bread  for  them.  You  will 
find  many  men  and  women  not  thirty-five  years  of  age  who  are  grand- 
parents to  a  score  of  babies.  Many  such  families  as  these  quit  work  early  in 
life,  and,  as  aforesaid,  depend  upon  their  children.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  work- 
ing children  under  fourteen  years,  and  encourage  them  to  go  to  school  while 
young. — C.  N.  Cone,  Greensboro. 


Compulsory  Education.— I  believe  that  all  children  from  six  to  ten  years 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  school  during  the  free  school  term,  and  all  chil- 
dren from  ten  to  twenty-one  years  old  that  are  not  employed  and  are  not  en- 
gaged in  work  to  make  a  living,  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  school.  And  i 
don't  believe  anything  else  but  that  it  would  be  right  to  compel  parents  to 
send  such  children  to  school  at  least  five  months  in  addition  to  the  free  school 
term.  In  that  way  the  children  would  get  nine  to  ten  months'  schooling,  and 
mill  people  make  plenty  to  do  this,  and  place  it  to  a  good  cause,  where  other- 
wise it  is  spent  and  keeps  up  lazy  men  that  ought  to  be  at  work,  and  in  this 
way  they  would  have  to  work.  I  think  that  children  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  old  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  mill,  as  they  are  often  the  only 
help  to  the  families,  and  a  class  of  help  that  is  most  needed  in  cotton  mills. 
They  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  school  if  not  engaged  at  work.  There  are 
not  more  than  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  them  that  are  at  work  at  one  time. — 
O.  D.  Carpenter,  Harden. 


Church  for  Operatives— Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  the  wage-earn- 
ers of  cotton  mills  should  have  a  church,  a  place  where  they  are  enabled  to 
assemble  for  worship,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  homes,  for  they,  like 
many  who  have  had  better  opportunities,  are  not  eager  to  go  a  great  dis- 
tance to  church.  Services  should  be  held  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and 
there  should  be  a  Sunday  School  for  the  children,  especially  in  the  afternoon. 
This  will  occupy  their  time  Sunday  in  trying  to  learn  and  accomplish  some- 
thing, while  without  it  they  gather  around  and  discuss  scandal,  if  there  is  any, 
or  stir  up  strife  of  some  description.  Many  of  the  young  men  in  the  after- 
noon get  the  little  fellows  together  for  a  wrestle  or  the  like,  and  this,  of 
course,  educates  their  tempers  rather  than  their  minds.  If  they  can  be  inter- 
ested at  an  afternoon  Sunday  School  they  will  not  have  so  much  time  to 
wrestle  or  play.  I  believe  in  compulsory  education,  for  children  around  mills 
especially,  for  most  of  the  parents  are  utterly  lacking  in  pride  and  ambition. 
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The  children  are  not  responsible  for  this  condition,  therefore,  a  stronger  hand 
— the  law — should  require  what  their  parents  do  not  require. — J.  A.  Moore, 
Henderson. 


Prohibit  Night  Work  and  Child  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  a 
law  to  prohibit  cotton  mills  from  running  on  night  work;  also,  to  prohibit 
children  under  twelve  years  old  from  work  in  mills,  and  a  compulsory 
school  law. — R.  D.  White,  Kimesville. 


Do  not  Need  Legislation — Compulsory  Education. — We  think  the  present 
arrangement  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor  in  cotton  mills  satisfactory  to  em- 
ployes, and  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  legislation.  We  see  no  reason 
why  children  from  twelve  years  and  upward  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  in 
mills,  as,  in  many  instances,  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  are  de- 
pended upon  to  make  a  living  for  a  widowed  mother  and  small  children.  As 
to  compulsory  education,  we  believe  it  wise  to  have  a  law  requiring  children 
to  attend  some  school  some  part  of  the  year,  unless  it  be  in  some  cases  when 
a  widow  with  some  small  children  to  support  and  there  be  some  old  enough  to 
help  make  a  support  and  could  not  be  had  otherwise;  then  they  should  not  be 
strictly  required  to  comply  fully  with  such  a  law.  But  compulsory  education 
in  some  shape,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  only  way  some  children  will  ever  get 
even  a  limited  education. — P.  S.  Baker,  Kings  Mountain. 


—Undesirable  Voters. — Those  without  sufficient  ambition  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  electors  would  not  likely  prove  desirable  voters. — Orion  Knitting 
Mill,  Kinston. 


-^Prefer  Operatives  Over  14 — Visionary  Ideas — Rent  Free. — There  are  many 
cases  where  it  is  positively  necessary  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  to  work  in  the  mill.  Deprive  families  of  the  labor  of  children,  say  from 
11  to  14,  and  you  deprive  them  of  a  living.  I  prefer  to  have  Lands*  over  that 
age,  but  most  mill  families  are  poor,  and  whenever  the  State  undertakes  to 
act  as  guardian  and  lay  down  general  rules  that  shall  govern  mill  families, 
they  will  do  a  great  many  people  a  vast  amount  of  harm.  Children  at  this  mill 
town  under  fourteen  are  better  cared  for  in  the  mill  than  lounging  on  the 
streets  or  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  fishing.  And  while  we  would  be  glad 
if  the  conditions  were  such  that  such  children  could  be  in  school,  such  an 
idea  is  merely  imaginary,  and  will  not  work.  Children  work  on  the  farms 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  I  contend  they  are  better  treated  in  the  mill 
than  on  many  farms  under  the  supervision  of  the  parents.  These  vision- 
ary ideas,  hatched  up  by  meddling  politicians  to  interfere  with  mill  families, 
if  put  on  our  statute  books  will  work  great  harm  to  many  families,  and  had 
best  be  let  alone.     There  are  several  answers  to  your  questions  that  may  be 
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misleading.  For  instance,  the  lowest  wages  paid  male  operatives  is  put  at 
forty  cents.  This  is  only  for  the  raw  hand,  taken  into  the  mill,  who  does  not 
know  his  business,  and  seldom  works  longer  than  a  week  or  two  until  his 
wages  are  raised  to  sixty  cents,  which  is  about  the  lowest  wages  we  pay  the 
male  hands.  The  same  remark  applies  to  females,  that  is,  they  only  work  a 
week  until  the  lowest  wages  they  get  is  forty  cents,  and  a  majority  of  the 
females  get  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  day.  At  our  mill  the  day  hands 
work  twelve  and  the  night  hands  work  ten  hours,  making  an  average  of 
eleven  hours  per  day.  This  arrangement  is  agreeable  with  the  two  sets  of 
hands,  who  give  the  night  crew  the  advantage  in  hours,  because  day  work  is 
preferable  to  night  work,  and  this  arrangement  equalizes  the  matter  between 
them.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  furnished  houses,  and  lots  on  which  families 
make  all  their  vegetables,  if  they  are  industrious;  rent  free  to  all  of  our 
help,  and  intend  to  try  to  continue  giving  families  their  house  rent  free 
unless  some  foolinsh  act  of  the  Legislature  meddles  with  the  mill  industry 
of  North  Carolina  which  will  compel  us  to  charge  hands  for  their  houses. — 
H.  F.  Schenck,  Lawndale. 


Compulsory      Education.  —  We     favor     compulsory   ^education. — Osborne 
Brown,  Long  Island. 


Compulsory  Education. — For  a  rudimentary  education,  there  should  be 
compulsion,  but  none  for  the  higher.  Many  children  who  attend  school  do 
so  by  compulsion  of  their  parents,  and  those  parents  who  will  not  send 
should  be  compelled*  to  do  so  in  order  to  safeguard  the  public  interests  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  children  in  the  future.  This  compulsion  should 
amount  to  the  requirement  of  efficiency  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic; 
sometimes  called  the  three  "R's."  The  higher  education  should  come  to 
those  who  seek  it,  work  for  it,  pay  for  it.  Manliness  and  self-reliance  will 
thus  be  encouraged,  and  the  State  saved  from  the  nuisance  of  educated 
dunces. — C.  L.  Turner,  Monoo. 


s-  Do  Not  Save — Children  Work  for  Living. — We  had  a  night  school  on  the 
premises  conducted  by  the  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  members  of 
the  congregation,  but  the  attendance  was  so  small  that  it  was  closed.  They 
attend  Sunday  School  very  well,  and  I  think  that  is  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  They  seem  to  have  more  ready  money  than  any  other  class 
of  folks,  but  don't  think  many  of  them  save  any  money.  It  is  beyond  us  to 
say  what  would  be  best  in  regard  to  education.  They  are  dependent  on  their 
labor  for  a  living,  and  if  they  are  kept  out  of  work  and  compelled  to  go  to 
school  who  is  going  to  feed  them?  A  great  many  people,  widowed  mothers 
for  instance,  are  obliged  to  keep  their  children  in  the  mill.  We  recently  had 
application  from  a  poor  woman  with  seven  children,  and  had  to  refuse  her 
work  because  only  one  was  above  twelve  years  old.     They  ought  to  have  been 
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at  school,  but  she  was  not  able  to  feed  them,  and  she  went  on  to  another  mill 
hoping  to  get  work  for  them. — Thos.  P.  Moore,  Morganton. 


No  Labor  Legislation — Compulsory  Education. — Replying  to  your  request, 
I  think  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  relative  to  wage-earners  in  cotton 
mills  in  this  section,  would  be  to  enforce  the  laws  requiring  them  to  work 
while  not  sick,  and  something  to  create  in  them  a  desire  to  save  a  portion  of 
their  earnings,  instead  of  spending  or  going  in  debt  double  what  they  earn. 
The  mill  operatives  are  paid  better  wages  than  any  other  laborers  of  their 
class  in  this  section,  and  they  need  no  laws,  more  than  we  have,  as  to  hours 
and  schedule  prices.  I  believe  in  compulsory  educational  law  for  children 
up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  especially  if  their  fathers  are  liv- 
ing. And  am  in  favor  of  having  the  laws  enforced  requiring  the  parents  to 
work  instead  of  lying  around  the  stores  and  still-houses,  spending  and  drink- 
ing away  the  earnings  of  their  children.  These  vagrants  and  professional 
loafers  are  the  ones  who  do  most  of  the  agitating  of  strife  and  strikes,  and 
who  are  spending  three  or  four  times  as  much  money  as  they  did  while  on 
their  farms,  and  previous  to  going  to  the  mills.  They  live  much  better  and 
have  more  comfortable  houses  to  live  in,  and  in  most  cases  their  homes  are 
furnished  them  free  of  charge.  I  have  in  mind  two  families  that  traded  at 
my  store  while  they  were  on  the  farm,  and  they  had  to  run  bills  to  the 
amounts  of  $100  to  $120  through  the  summer,  and  it  took  all  they  made  to 
pay  the  debt  in  the  fall;  so  they  would  have  to  go  into  debt  for  their  winter 
clothes,  shoes,  etc.  They  continued  in  this  way  until  they  were  forced  to 
sell  their  farm,  then  they  came  to  one  of  my  mills,  since  which,  one  ot  those 
families  has  been  getting  something  over  $900  and  the  other  $1,000  yearly  for 
wages  paid  them  by  the  mill,  and  could  have  soon  saved  enough  to  buy  much 
better  farms,  if  they  would  do  so.  There  is  not  more  than  one  out  of  twenty- 
five  that  saves  any  money.  If  the  mill  hands  would  be  as  economical  as  the 
average  farmer  they  would  soon  see  they  are  the  best  paid  laborers  in  our 
country.  I  often  hear  some  of  them  talking  about  Free  Trade.  Now,  I  think 
they  have  solved  the  problem,  and  have  got  free  trade  in  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  word;  in  this  way  we  are  almost  forced  to  keep  commissary  stores,  espe- 
cially if  we  are  in  the  country.  The  hands  will  come  to  our  mills  and  get  in 
debt  as  soon  as  possible,  and  when  their  credit  becomes  in  the  least  limited, 
they  will  get  mad  with  the  manager  of  the  store  and  move  away  from  the 
mill,  and  when  they  move  away  they  almost  always  consider  their  debts  paid. 
I  think  this  is  about  as  near  free  trade  as  they  can  get,  as  they  keep  up  this 
moving  business  about  the  year  round.  I  have  known  some  families  to  move 
as  many  as  six  times  in  a  year.  You  may  ask  why  we  let  them  get  in  debt  at 
our  stores.  It  is  because  they  get  sick,  and  a  great  many  times  are  too  lazy 
I  to  work  and  play  off  sick,  and  think  we  are  compelled  to  let  them 
have  rations  while  sick,  as  they  are  in  our  employ,  and  as  soon  as  they  get 
able  to  work,  instead  of  working  to  pay  their  debt,  which  we  allowed  them  to 
make  through  sympathy  with  them  in  their  sickness,  they  will  play  off  sick 
again,  or  else  not  properly  do  their  work  in  order  to  get  the  Superintendent  to 
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turn  them  off,  as  they  know  it  would  take  them  some  time  to  pay  their  back 
debt;  then  they  will  move  away  to  some  other  mill  where  they  will  follow 
the  same  scheme.  If  we  have  any  laws  that  will  reach  them  I  am  ignorant  of 
that  law,  and,  I  think,  the  most  of  our  mill  men  are  in  the  same  fix.  So  if 
there  is  not  a  law  by  which  we  could  force  the  collection  of  these  debts.  1 
think  the  best  law  that  could  be  passed  would  be  one  that  would  reach  them, 
or  an  amendment  abolishing  the  homestead  law.  It  looks  like  thac  has  been 
in  force  long  enough  anyway,  unless  we  are  waiting  until  all  the  Confederate 
soldiers  are  gone,  and  I  hope  that  will  be  a  long  time  yet,  as  I  am  one  of  them. 
You  may  learn  from  the  above  that  I  think  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
will  be  to  have  no  legislation  as  to  labor  and  hours  in  the  mills,  as  we  are 
just  beginning  to  manufacture  down  South,  and  if  it  were  not  for  our  mills 
the  poor-house  would  be  filled.  If  let  alone  the  labor  question  will  adjust 
itself,  and  labor  will  command  a  price  in  proportion  to  demand  and  skill. — 
A.  P.  Rhyhe,  Mount  Holly. 


Amendment  Sufficient. — The  Constitutional  Amendment  was  so  thoroughly 
discussed,  I  do  not  think  anything  more  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  compul- 
sory education  than  an  occasional  reminder  from  political  speakers  as  they 
canvass  the  State.  This  will  bring  about  sufficient  interest  in  education  that 
no  white  man  will  be  deprived  of  voting. — A.  C.  Lineberger,  Mount  Holly. 


-—Better  Without  Legislation. — As  far  as  the  cotton  mills  are  concerned,  we 
think  it  is  the  intention  of  all  of  the  mills  to  carry  out  the  agreement  made 
last  January  in  Greensboro,  and,  I  think,  so  long  as  we  can  get  along  without 
legislation  affecting  mills  and  operatives,  it  will  be  better  for  all  parties. — 
C.  E.  Hutchison,  Mount  Holly.  • 


How  Children  Should  be  Employed. — The  condition  under  which  children 
under  fourteen  years  should  be  employed  are  the  following:  Widows'  chil- 
dren and  poor  and  disabled  parents  should  be  employed  with  a  view  to  their 
development  morally,  spiritually  and  physically.  During  school  terms  let 
them  attend  the  schools. — Tuscakora  Cotton  Mill,  Mount  Pleasant. 


-  Experimenting  With  Negro  Labor. — I  have  no  suggestion  to  make.  We  are 
trying  the  experiment  of  employing  in  a  separate  mill  colored  labor  and  have 
found  it  thus  far  satisfactory. — Clermont  Knitting  Mill,  New  Bern. 


Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — I  think  compulsory  school  law  would  De 
the  very  thing  that  North  Carolina  needs,  and,  I  think,  the  majority  of  the 
people  would  like  it  after  a  trial.  I  hope  in  the  near  future  to  see  the  trial 
made. — A.  I.  Napier,  New  London. 
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Compulsory  Education. — Concerning  compulsory  education,  in  my  opinion, 
if  there  is  any  solution  for  a  better  class  of  people,  I  am  for  it. — D.  J.  Carpen- 
ter, Newton. 


^Cotton  Mill  the  Best  Paid  Labor  in  State — Conditions  Good. — We  think 
on  an  average  the  cotton  mill  help  of  North  Carolina  is  the  best  paid  help  in 
the  State,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  satisfied.  We  consider  the  agreement  of 
the  mills  to  not  employ  children  under  twelve  a  good  thing.  We  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  fourteen-year  limit,  as  it  will  practically  kill  the  spinning  indus- 
try. As  for  help  on  spin  frames,  we  must  use  help  from  twelve  to  sixteen; 
when  over  sixteen  they  are  usually  too  tall  to  work  on  spin  frames.  We  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  help  much  better  than  that  of  the  mills  themselves, 
as  very  few  mills  have  made  anything  in  the  last  six  months,  whereas,  they 
have  kept  going  to  keep  up  their  organization.  The  help  has  had  regular 
work  at  full  prices,  and,  in  most  cases,  laid  by  something  for  a  "rainy  day." — 
William  H.  Williamson,  Raleigh. 


-No  Children  Under  Twelve — Wages  Paid. — At  present  we  are  only  making 
some  sample®.  By  December  1,  1901,  we  will  have  in  position  and  running 
eighty-three  knitting  machines,  twenty -three  ribbers  and  eighteen  harpers; 
will  employ  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  hands;  will  work  sixty-six 
hours  per  week.  No  hands  under  twelve  years  of  age  will  be  employed.  Male 
children  up  to  sixteen  years,  about  twenty-five  on  piece-work,  averaging  forty 
cents  daily;  female  children  up  to  sixteen,  about  fifty  on  piece-work,  averag- 
ing forty  cents  daily;  male  adults,  unskilled,  about  fifteen,  averaging  seventy- 
five  cents  daily;  female  adults,  unskilled,  about  thirty -five,  averaging  fifty 
cents  daily;  male  adults,  skilled,  about  twenty,  averaging  ninety  cents  daily; 
female  adults,  skilled,  about  twenty-five,  averaging  eighty  cents  daily;  over- 
seers, about  five,  averaging  $1.50  daily. — S.  A.  Ashe,  Jr.,  Raleigh. 


Compulsory  Education  the  Solution. — Education  is  the  one  great  thing 
needed.  Compulsory  education  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion.— G.  Rosenthal,  Raleigh. 


Compulsory  Education — Ten-hour  Day — Labor  Unions. — I  think  that  a 
compulsory  school  law  would  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  child 
labor,  and,  also,  the  number  of  hours  for  a  day's  work.  We  are  in  favor  of  a 
ten-hour  day,  if  it  can  be  made  a  national  law,  but  it  would  be  equally  hard 
on  employer  and  employe  to  pass  a  ten-hour  law  for  North  Carolina  and  other 
States  be  allowed  to  run  a  longer  time,  as  wages  are  adjusted  to  suit  the  sur- 
rounding conditions.  I  think  that  the  labor  Unions  that  have  sprung  up  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  last  year  have  done  more  harm  to  the  laborers  than 
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have  any  one  thing  that  the  laborer  has  to  contend  with.  I  am  in  favor  of 
labor  unions  carried  on  by  the  laboring  class,  and  managed  by  them,  but  the 
leaders  are  always  people  that  are  seeking  to  make  a  living  off  the  man  that 
does  work  by  working  up  discontent  between  the  employer  and  employed. — 
A.  N.  Butler,  Randleman. 


^  How  a  Mill  Should  be  Run. — In  giving  you  my  views  on  the  betterment  of 
mill  help,  I  know  no  better  way  than  to  tell  how  I  would  run  a  mill  if  I  had 
one.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  not  have  a  mill  unless  I  had  a  living  outside 
of  it,  so  that  I  could  stop  it  or  run  it  as  I  pleased.  As  there  are  several  heads 
of  families  and  other  men  and  boys  around  every  factory  village  that  you  can 
not  make  mill  help  out  of,  and  consequently  they  have  a  good  excuse  to  loaf 
around  stores  and  other  places,  and  grumble  and  create  discontent,  I  would 
have  some  other  work,  say  furniture  or  some  hardwood  plant,  that  would  give 
them  no  excuse  for  not  working;  and  to  provide  for  those  that  could  do 
neither  of  these,  I  would  buy  sufficient  good  farming  land  near  by  and  rent  to 
them  and  furnish  tools,  fertilizer,'  and  stock,  if  necessary,  that  they  might 
make  enough  to  support  themselves,  and  no  ablebodied  man  should  lie  around 
a  town  that  belonged  to  me  and  grunt  and  grumble,  and  his  children,  wife  or 
sister  keep  him  up,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Now,  when  the  man  was  really 
sick,  or  an  invalid,  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  help  him  out.  I  have  seen  some 
as  noble  heroism  displayed  by  mill  help  along  this  line  as  can  be  found  any- 
where, and  I  consider  the  young  man  or  woman  who  works  every  day  and 
deny  themselves  to  help  an  invalid  parent  the  noblest  of  God's  creatures. 
Now,  in  regard  to  working  children,  I  would  work  as  few  under  fourteen  years 
as  possible,  not  only  from  a  humane  standpoint,  but  for  economy's  sake  as 
well,  for  it  is  a  rule  in  every  mill  I  know  to  pay  the  same  to  children  for 
same  work  that  grown  people  get,  and  not  because  you  can  get  it  done  cheaper 
by  children,  as  some  self-appointed  guardians  of  the  factory  children  of  the 
State  claim  every  time  the  Legislature  meets.  Any  man  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  mill  business  knows  that  children  are  naturally  destructive 
and  make  a  good  deal  more  waste  than  grown  people,  consequently  children 
are  the  most  costly  help  a  mill  can  employ.  In  an  experience  of  twenty  years 
in  the  mill  business,  I  have  never  seen  children  overworked  or  abused.  The 
fact  is,  if  a  man  were  so  disposed  he  would  have  a  hard  time  to  overwork 
children  in  a  cotton  mill,  for  they  are  always  given  some  light  work  and  are 
natural  time-killers,  and  any  boy  or  girl  with  sense  enough  to  learn  the  fac- 
tory work  can  be  depended  on  to  take  care  of  himself.  Now,  every  mill  al- 
ways has  some  help  that  are  always  hard  up,  and  what  they  need  is  to  be 
taught  economy.  The  place  to  begin  nearly  always  is  in  the  kitchen,  as  this 
is  nearly  always  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  They  cook  a  good  deal  more  for  a 
meal  than  they  can  eat,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  unfit  for  the  next  meal. 
I  would  establish  a  cooking  school  by  some  native  woman  with  good  hard 
sense  and  judgment,  and  teach  them  how  to  economize  in  cooking  and  dress- 
ing, and,  after  they  had  learned,  they  would  be  almost  sure  to  follow  it,  as 
most  people  when  they  know  what  is  best  for  them  are  very  apt  to  do  it.  Now, 
in  regard  to  morals,  I  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  you  can  not  make  a  man  be 
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either  moral  or  thrifty  if  he  does  not  want  to  be,  but  I  would  have  it  under- 
stood, and  lived  up  to,  that  no  man  who  held  a  position  worth  as  much  as 
$1.00  a  day  could  hold  it  and  drink  any  whiskey,  or  have  an  immoral  charac- 
ter, and  I  would  never  go  out  of  the  mill  for  a  man  that  I  could  get  in  it  for 
promotion,  and  would  never  promote  a  man  who  drank.  Now,  as  to  women,  I 
would  have  it  understood  that  any  evil  report  about  any  of  them  would  be  in- 
vestigated thoroughly,  and,  if  true,  she  would  be  discharged,  but  if  not,  which 
is  often  the  case,  every  dollar  the  mill  had  would  be  behind  her  to  prosecute 
the  slanderer. — S.  E.  Bostick,  Supt.  Worth  Mill,  No.  3,  Randleman. 


Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — We  would  like  to  see  every  child  in 
North  Carolina  compelled  to  attend  a  good  school  until  he  or  she  is  over  four- 
teen years  old,  and  will  heartily  support  any  movement  which  tends  toward 
such  an  end. — T.  G.  McAlister,  Randleman. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  In 
making  this  answer  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  free  American  people 
do  not  like  the  word  "compulsion."  Regardless  of  this,  I  believe  that  a  law  com- 
pelling parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  say  between  the  years  of  six 
and  fourteen,  will  be  the  best  way  to  insure  good  and  permanent  results  from 
the  interest  in  education,  which  has  been  awakened  all  over  our  State  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  Better  still,  it  will  cause  those 
children  to  attend  school  whose  parents,  for  generations  back,  have  not  known 
the  good  of  education,  and  who,  therefore,  are  not  interested  in  the  question 
which  is  the  most  important  one  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  consider, 
the  one  which  will  prevent  our  boys  and  girls  from  growing  ap  into  mere 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  the  one  alone  which  can  elevate  the 
masses  of  our  people  and  make  them  men  and  women  of  broader  minds  and 
higher  conception  of  all  those  things  which  go  to  make  higher  citizenship. — 
S.  Bryant.  Randleman. 


Compulsory  School  Law  at  Once. — It  is  our  opinion  that  a  compulsory 
school  law  should  be  passed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  that  able- 
bodied  parents  who  make  their  children  work  in  mills  and  spend  their  own 
time  loafing  should  be  classed  as  a  nuisance  and  dealt  with  accordingly. — 
Edna  Cotton  Mills,  Reidsville. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — We  favor  compulsory  education  and  long 
to  see  the  day  when  we  will  have  this  law  in  our  State,  as  it  is  our  opinion 
that  in  this  way  only  we  will  become  an  educated  people. — C  J.  Rhodes, 
Rhodhiss. 
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Compulsory  Education  Right. — I  think  children  should  be  required  to  at- 
tend school.  It  is  the  only  way  to  have  the  reproach,  of  which  every  North 
Carolinian  ought  to  he  ashamed,  taken  away.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  children  that  they  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  but  it  it.  due  to  the 
worthless  fathers  who  sit  around  in  idleness  and  live  on  the  work  of  their 
children.  I  think  it  is  right  to  require  all  children  to  attend  school. — E.  B. 
Neave,  Salisbury. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  opposed  to  being  taxed  to  run  public 
schools  unless  you  can  compel  the  children  to  go.  I  think  every  strong,  able- 
bodied  child  should  (under  fourteen  years  of  age)  be  required  to  attend  school 
at  least  five  months  every  year,  and  twelve  years  of  age  all  of  any  school  term 
to  them  available. — T.  L.  Chisholm,  Sanford. 


Ten-hour  Day — Abolish  Child  Labor  Under  Twelve. — We  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  law  making  ten  hours  a  day's  work.  We  do  not  know  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  compulsory  education.  We  do  not  think  children  un- 
der twelve  years  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  factories. — A.  McDowell, 
Scotland  Neck. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — We  think  better  educational  facilities 
should  be  provided,  and  every  child  under  fourteen  be  required  to  go  a  reason- 
able length  of  time. — Charles  L.  McDowell,  Scotland  Neck. 


^  Run  School  for  Operatives. — We  do  not  think  we  have  over  twenty  chil- 
dren, male  and  female,  in  mill  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  We  run  a  four- 
months'  day  school,  at  expense  of  company,  for  benefit  of  children  of  opera- 
tives.— The  Statesville  Cotton  Mills,  Statesville. 


'Run  School  Throughout  Year. — We  have  a  school  in  the  village  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  run  one  throughout  the  year. — J.  G.  Tomlinson,  Troy.     ■ 


Compulsory  Education. — We  are  pleased  to  fill  out  the  blank,  and  would 
say,  regarding  compulsory  education,  that  we  would  favor  a  liberal  law  for 
children  under,  say  twelve  years  old,  with  a  provision  that  would  not  work  a 
hardship  upon  invalid  or  decrepit  dependants.  This  is  a  hard  question,  in  a 
busy  world,  but  intelligence  is,  or  should  be,  sacred  to  every  individual,  and 
an  opportunity  should  be  given  for  education. — M.  E.  Goode,  Waco. 
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Compulsory  Education. — I  think  the  most  important  step  to  be  taken  by 
our  next  law-makers  is  compulsory  education. — J.  Havens,  Washington. 


Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — We  are  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school 
law.  We  think  it  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  children  of  the 
State.  We  think  it  is  due  the  tax-payers  that  the  children  should  be  forced 
to  take  the  advantage  of  the  public  schools. — Bridges  &  Brown,  'Waynesville. 


Ten-hour  Day — Too  Poor  to  Furnish  Books. — I  don't  know  anything  that 
would  benefit  the  workers  so  much  as  a  ten-hour  working  day.  I  would  like 
to  see  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  able  to  read  and  write,  but  don't  think  a 
compulsory  attendance  would  do  much  good,  unless  books  were  furnished,  as 
there  are  many  of  our  people  unable  to  furnish  them. — John  Cairns,  Weaver- 
ville. 


—No  Child  Labor — Ten-hour  System — Conditions  Good. — Our  spinning  de- 
partment, employing  about  thirty  men,  is  just  starting  up,  and  is  not  included 
in  this  report,  except  to  state  number  of  spindles  and  horse-power.  Our  knit- 
ting mill,  in  operation  for  two  years,  gives  employment  to  the  help  mentioned. 
We  have  no  need  for  child  labor  and  have  only  two  girls,  ages  twelve  and  thir- 
teen years,  whom  we  employ  at  request  of  parents.  We  would  like  to  add 
that  we  are  the  only  mill  in  this  section,  to  our  knowledge,  working  on  the 
ten-hour  system.  We  began  on  this  and  up  to  date  see  no  reason  to  change. 
We  feel  assured  the  experiment  is  a  success  and  know  of  no  mill  that  exceeds 
us  in  production,  without  regard  to  hours  of  labor.  Our  employes,  large  per 
cent  female,  are  above  average,  look  well,  dress  neatly,  satisfied  and  con- 
tented. We  attribute  this  to  our  ten-hour  system.  We  begin  work  at  6:30 
a.  m.,  give  an  hour  at  noon  for  dinner,  and  work  until  6:30  p.  m.,  with  Satur- 
day half  holiday,  thus  averaging  ten  hours.  We  think  this  system  in  general 
use  would  work  to  advantage  of  both  mill  and  employes. — W.  T.  Shaw,  Wel- 
don. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  to  the 
point  which  will  enable  all  children  before  coming  of'  age  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  and  perform  the  simpler  calculations  arising  in  the  every-day  life 
of  every  person.  To  this  end  I  favor  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
schools  and  lengthening  the  term — they  ought  to  be  eight  months  instead  of 
three.  I  think  it  is  more  important  to  give  this  help  in  the  rudiments  than 
to  those  who  have  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  enter  the  colleges, 
for  if  one  can  get  ready  for  college,  there  are  ways  by  which  he  can  attend  if 
he  has  the  proper  stuff  in  him,  otherwise  my  opinion  is,  the  tax-payer's  money 
is  wasted  to  give  him  a  free  collegiate  training.  The  very  fact  that  he  is  re- 
ceiving such  training  leaves  out  one  important  feature  of  the  most  helpful 
training  necessary,  and  that  is,  how  to  overcome  difficulties.  His  difficulty  is 
overcome  for  him  and  when  he  meets  difficulties  later  in  life  he  has  not 
learned  how  to  overcome  them. 
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Compulsory  Education. — We  think  children  should  he  trained  to  work, 
rather  than  be  in  idleness,  and  in  cases  where  there  are  no  schools  and  no  good 
family  government,  and  proper  home  employment,  children  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  factory  and  controlled  with  discretion.  We  recommend  com- 
pulsory education  to  the  standard  requirement  of  the  law  making  them  eligi- 
ble to  vote. — Eldorado  Cotton  Mills,  Yadkin  Falls. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TRADES. 


The  tables  in  this  chapter  are  compiled  from  b'anks  received  from 
representative  men  in  the  different  trades  and  give  the  conditions 
existing  throughout  the  State.  These  tables  are  arranged  by  sub- 
jects which  will  enable  the  reader  to  more  thoroughly  study  the 
conditions  of  the  wage-earners. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  tables  in  this  chapter  shows  the  follow- 
in  o' : 

Twenty-one  per  cent  report  increase  of  wages,  twelve  per  cent  a 
decrease,  sixty  five  per  cent  no  change,  and  two  per  cent  make  no 
report. 

Sixty  per  cent  are  paid  weekly,  eight  per  cent  bi-weekly,  seven- 
teen per  cent  monthly,  and  fifteen  per  cent  make  no  report 

Eighty-four  per  cent  favor  weekly  payment,  seven  per  cent 
monthly,  and  nine  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Eighty-one  per  cent  are  paid  cash  in  full,  sixteen  per  cent  part 
cash,  and  three  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Forty-six  per  cent  make  full  time,  fort}7-nine  per  cent  part  time, 
and  five  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Forty  per  cent  work  overtime,  fifty  per  cent  do  not  work  over- 
time, and  ten  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Seventy-three  per  cent  report  cost  of  living  increased,  one  per 
cent  decreased,  twenty-four  per  cent  no  change,  and  two  per  cent 
make  no  report. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  report  policy  of  employers  toward  employes 
good,  twenty-one  per  cent  fair,  eighteen  percent  unfair,  and  twenty- 
nine  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Eighty-three  per  cent  adults  and  eighty-two  per  cent  apprentices 
read  and  write. 

Highest  average  wages  per  day  $2.32,  lowest  $1.01.  Average 
wages  reported  $1.87. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  favor  establishing  number  hours  per  day 
by  law,  ten  per  cent  oppose  it,  and  three  per  cent  make  no  report. 
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Average  age  apprentice  should  enter  trade  at  seventeen.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  favor  fixing  age  apprentice  should  enter  trade  by  law, 
twenty-five  per  cent  oppose  it,  and  seven  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Sixty  per  cent  favor  indentured  apprenticeship,  seventeen  per 
cent  oppose  it,  and  seven  per  cent  make  no  report.  Average  time 
apprentice  should  serve,  three  years. 

Sixty-six  per  cent  report  an  improvement  in  education,  twenty- 
two  per  cent  no  improvement,  and  two  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  report  improvement  in  morals,  thirty-three 
per  cent  no  improvement,  and  two  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  report  financial  condition  fair,  twenty-one 
per  cent  good,  iorty-one  per  cent  poor,  and  eleven  per  cent  make  no 
report. 

Forty-seven  per  cent  report  financial  condition  improving,  forty- 
two  per  cent  no  improvement,  and  eleven  per  cent  make  no  report. 

Ninety  per  cent  favor  compulsory  education,  eight  per  cent  op- 
pose it,  and  two  per  cent  make  no  report. 

The  letters  published  in  this  chapter  give  the  views  of  the  wage- 
earners  on  their  conditions  and  what  will  best  improve  them.  These 
letters  will  be  found  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  interested  in  the 
labor  question. 
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Table  No.   i. — Showing  Highest  and  Lowest  Wages,  Etc. 


Trade. 


Baker 

Barber  

Do 

Do 

Bearuer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ... 

Blacksmith. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boat  builder 

Bookkeeper 
Do 

Brick  mason 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do «. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Member 
Labor 
Uniou  ? 


no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


Highest 

Wages 

per   Day  ? 


2.50 
5.00 
2.  00 

1-25 
1.50 
1.  40 

1-75 
1.50 

1.50 

1.  00 
2.50 

2.  00 
1.50 
2.  00 

•  75 

2.  00 
2.50 
2.50 

■  75 
1.  00 

3.  co 
1.  00 

1.  00 

2.  00 
2.  oc 

4.  00 

1.50 

1-25 

1.  00 

1-25 

5.00 
3.00 
1.50 
50 
60 

00 

90 
50 

75 
00 
65 
50 
50 
50 
00 

25 
3.00 

2.  00 
3.00 


Lowest 

Wages 

per  Day  ? 


.50 
I.  OO 
I.  OO 

i-35 
•75 

I.  OO 

1-25 

•  75 

■  75 

I.  OO 
I.  OO 

.65 

■  50 
.40 

■  75 
■75 

1.50 

■  50 

•  50 
1-25 

■  75 

•  50 

•  75 
•75 


1-25 

•  50 

■50 

I.  OO 
I,  OO 

•  75 

I.  OO 

1.50 

1.  OO 

2.  IO 
I.50 

i-75 

I.  OO 

.40 

1.  OO 

1.50 
1.50 
1.25 

2.  OO 

I.  OO 

1.  25 

2.  OC 


Have  Wages 

Increased 
or  Decreased  ? 


increased. _. 
no 

decreased  _ 
no 

no 

increased... 

no 

no 

no 

decreased  _ 
increased ._. 
no 


no 
no 

no 
no 


no 

no 

no         . 

no 

no 

no 

decreased  

no 

no 

decreased  

no 

no 

decreased  

no 

increased 

no 

increased  

no 

increased 

no 

no  — 

no 

no 

no 

!  no 

decreased  

decreased  

decreased  

no 

increased 

increased 

no 

n   creased  


Has 
Labor- 
Saving 
Machinery 
Increased 
Wages  ? 


yes. 

no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 


no. 
no. 
yes. 
yes. 

no. 
yes. 
no. 
no. 
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Table  No.   i — Continued. 


Trade. 


Member 
Labor 

Union  ? 


Brickmason   no 


Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


Cabinet  maker. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Carder 

Car  inspector. 

Carpenter  

Do .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

D) 

Do .  ._-___ 

Do . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


Highest 

Wages 

per  Day? 


R3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
1-25 
2.50 
6.  00 
2.50 
2.25 

3-25 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

1.50 
2.  00 
2.  00 
1-25 
2.50 
2.  00 

2.  15 
2.  00 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.  00 

2.  00 
2.50 
1.50 

3.  00 
2.50 
2.  00 

50 
50 
00 
.00 
00 

25 
2.  00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.  o® 
2.50 
2. 00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.  00 
1.50 


Lowest 

Wages 

per  Day  ? 


61.75 
I.50 
I.  OO 
I.  OO 
•25 
I.  OO 
I.50 

I.50 
I.  OO 

1.50 

•75 

I.  OO 

1.50 

.60 
•  50 
-50 

•75 

I.  OO 

i.50 


OO 

50 
.75 

•75 

OO 

■75 


•75 

•75 

1-25 

1-25 

.65 

1-25 

•  75 
1.  00 

•  75 
•75 

1-25 
1.  00 

•  75 

•  50 

I.  OO 


Have  Wages 

Increased 
or  Decreased  ? 


1-75 
1.  00 

I.  OO 

•  50 

•75 

I.  OO 


decreased  

decreased  _-. 

no 

increased 

increased 

no 

increased 

no 

no 

increased 

increased 

no 

decreased  

no 

decreased  __- 
no 

no 

decreased  

no 

no 

no 

increased 

increased 

decreased  . 

no 

increased 

decreased  

no 

no 

no 

decreased  

increased 

increased 

no 

no 

no 

decreased  

increased 

no 

no 

no 

no- 

increased 

no 

no 

no 

decreased  

no 

increased 


Has 

Lsbor- 

Saving 

Machinery 

Increased: 

Wages? 


no. 
no. 
yes. 
no. 

no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 
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Has 

Trade. 

Member 
Labor 
Union  ? 

Highest 

Wages 

per  Day  ? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per  Day? 

Have  Wages 

Increased 
or  Decreased? 

Labor- 
Saving 
Machinery 
Increased 
Wages? 

Carpenter  _______ 

Do.         

HO   .    .       . 

$1.50 
I.50 

$I.OO 
•75 

no   . 

no. 

no  . 

increased 

no. 

Do.         .    .     

no 

i-75 

1.  00 

decreased  .  _. 

yes. 

Do.         ...     ...     . 

no  . 

•  75 

•  25 

no  _ 

no. 

Do.         . 

no  . 
no  . 

2.  00 
2.  00 

1.  00 
1.  00 

no  _ 

no. 

Do.         .    .     

decreased  

no. 

Do .         ..... 

no  . 

2.  50 

1.  50 

no  .   _. 

no. 

Do.         .    . 

no  . 

.85 

.25 

increased 

yes. 

Do 

no  . 

2.  00 

•  75 

no  .     .  . 

no. 

Do...       . 

no  . 

2.  00 

•50 

increased 

no. 

Do.  ..     _    .     

no  . 

2.  00 

1.25 

no  . 

Do  _  _     .    .     _  _     . 

no 
no  . 
no  

i-75 
2.  00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 

1.  00 

1.25 

•65 

1.  00 

.60 

•75 

no 

no. 

Do...    .....  __ 

no 

no. 

Do.         ...       .     _ 

no  _ 

no. 

Do.         _..       .     . 

no  . 
no  . 
yes. 

no  . 

no. 

Do.         .    .     ..     . 

no  .     _  _   _  _. 

no. 

Do.         ...     __     . 

decreased  

no. 

Do.         .    _     

no 
no  . 

3.  00 

2.50 
2.  00 
1.50 
1-25 
1.50 
1-25 

1.50 

•50 

•  75 

1-25 

1.  00 

no. 

no. 

Do           _        .... 

no  . 

no. 

Do  . 

no 

DO   .    . 

no  . 
no 

no 

Do. 

decreased  

no. 

Do.   .     ..     ...     . 

no. 

Do.         ....... 

•  75 

no. 

no. 

Do.   .     ._       

no  . 

Do.  _     _    . 

no 

•75 

decreased  .  __ 

no. 

Do.     . 

no  . 

2.  OO 

•75 

no  . 

no. 

Do.         ..     ._.     - 

no 

.90 
I.50 
I.50 
I.50 

i-75 
2.  00 
2.  00 

•50 

•  75 
.90 

1.  00 

i-  15 

1.  00 

.90 

1.  00 

•  75 

no. 

Do.         ...     

no  _ 

no              .     . 

no. 

Do.         

no  _   _     . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  _ 
no 

decreased  _ .. 

increased 

increased 

no  . 

no. 

Do.         ...       

no. 

Do.         .    .     ..     . 

yes. 
no. 

Do.     ...         

Do 

no  .   _ 

yes. 
no. 

Do.         ._-       

no  . 
no  ... 

2.  00 

i-  25 

no 

Do.         . 

no .  _     . 

no. 

Do.         -_-     

no  . 

2.50 
2.  00 

•75 
•50 

no         ... 

no. 

Do.         . - 

yes 

increased 

no. 

Do.       _._     

no 

i-  75 

•  5° 

increased  ._  _ 

Do 

no  _   _ 
no  .    .     . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  .  _ 

1.50 
2.  00 
2.  00 
1-75 
i-75 
2.50 

1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 

•  75 
•75 

•  50 

increased 

no      

yes. 
no. 

Do.         ...     

Do.     ...       .     . 

no  .     .. 

no. 

Do  - 

no  _       

no. 

Do. 

no  . 

no. 

Do.         . . 

yes. 

increased 

yes. 

Do.   _     . 

no  . 
no  . 

2.  00 
2.50 

•  75 

•  75 

no  .... 

no. 

Do.         _.._.- 

increased 

no. 

Do 

no 

2.50 

1.  00 

increased 

no. 

Do.         ._.     _.     . 

no  . 

1.50 

•  75 

no  ._       . .     . 

no. 

Do.       _.     . 

no  . 
no  _ 

2.50 
2.  00 

1.  00 
1.  00 

no  .         ... 

no. 

Do.       

no  .         .... 

no. 
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Trade. 

Member 

Labor 
Union  ? 

Highest 

Wages 

per  Day? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per  Day  ? 

Have  Wages 

Increased 
or  Decreased  ? 

Has 

Labor- 
Saving 
Machinery 
Increased 
Wages  ? 

Carpenter _     _  _       .     _ 
Do .     ...         .  _     - 

no  _ 
no  : 

no  _     ... 
no  _ 
no  . 
no  _     . 
no  . 
no 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  .. 
no  . 
no  . 

no    

no  . 

no 

no  . 

no  . 

no       _  _. 

no  . 

no         ..  . 

no  . 

no  . 

no    ..  

no 

no 

no  . 

no  . 

no  .    . 

no  . 

no  . 

no  . 

no 

no  .   .    ._ 

no 

no 

no  . 

no  . 

no  . 

$2.00 
2.50 
1.50 
2.50 
3.00 

1.  40 
1-25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

2.  OO 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 
I.50 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 
2.  OO 
1-75 
I.50 

i-75 
3.00 
1.50 
1-25 
2.25 

2.  OO 

i-75 
1-25 
1.50 
1.50 
i-75 
2.  00 
1.50 
1.85 
2.50 
3.00 

2.  OO 

2.50 

i-75 

2.  OO 

2.50 
3.00 
2.50 

$I.OO 

•75 
•75 

•  75 

•  50 
.40 

•75 
.70 

•  75 

•  50 

•  75 
1.  00 

I.  OO 

•  75 

I.  OO 

I.  00 

•  75 
.80 

1-25 

I.  OO 

•  75 

I.  OO 

•  75 

I.  OO 

•  75 

I.  OO 

1.25 

•  75 

•  75 

•  75 
1.  00 

.80 

no         .    . 
no  .            .     . 
no  . 

no. 
no. 

Do 

no. 

Do.   _     ._     „•_     - 

Do.         . .         

Do.     . 

Do 

no  .       . 

DO.    .       .  .    _ 

decreased  

no        .... 

no. 
yes. 
no. 
no. 

Do..     . 

Do.         

Do 

decreased  . 

decreased  

no  .     _  . 

no. 
no. 

Do 

Do           . _ 

no  . 

increased 

no  ...  .     ... 

no 

no. 
yes. 
no. 
no. 

Do.         __________ 

Do 

Do.  _     .  .     _    .  _. 
Do  ...    .       

increased 

no 

no  ... 

no. 
no. 

Do 

no. 

Do 

no 

no. 

Do.       _.  .     

Do .     _.     . 

Do.         .    .        .     . 

increased 

no  .  

no  _         ... 

no. 
no. 
no. 

Do  - 

no            _ 

no. 

Do 

no  _       

no. 

Do 

no  .         ... 

no. 

Do....     . 

Do. . 

Do           .... 

no            . .    __ 

increased 

no 

no. 
no. 

Do 

no 

no. 

Do 

no  .     . _  _ 

no. 

Do .           .     . 

no 

no. 

Carriage  maker.. 

Do.  _     .     

Do           ...       ___. 

increased 

no 

no. 
no. 
no. 

Clerk 

•  45 
1.  00 
1.  00 

•  75 

I.  OO 

1.  OO 

•75 
■75 
■75 

•  75 

2.  OO 
I.  OO 

■75 

no  _         ... 

no. 

Contractor 

no  _         ... 

no. 

Do.       .     . 

no          . 

no. 

Do.         ...     ..     . 

no 

increased 

no  .         .... 
no  .  .     . 

increased 

increased 

increased  

decreased  

no 

Do. 

no. 

Do.         ___     _.     . 

no. 

Do.     ...     .. 

no. 

Do.         ...     _.     . 

yes. 
yes. 
no. 

Do 

Do.         .    .        .     . 

Coppersmith  .          .     . 

Decorator  .       ... 

no  . 

no 

no 

2.  OO 
3.00 

no. 

Do_.     _.         ..     . 

no 
no 

no. 

Dyer  _     

no. 

Electrician  _           

no  . 

5.00 

2.  25 

no .  .  _. 
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Electrician 

Do 

Engineer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do j_. 

Do 

Fireman   

Do 

Glazier 

Harness  maker 
Do -. 

Jeweler 

Do 

Do 

Laborer  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Letter  carrier. . 

Loom  fixer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Machinist 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Member 

Labor 
Union  ? 


no 

no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no 
no 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 

no  . 
no  . 


no 
no 

no 

no 

no 

no 
no 
do 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


Highest 

Wages 

per  Day  ? 


F2.50 

2.50 
3.00 

3.00 
7-50 

2.  OO 

2.5O 
3.00 
2.5O 

3.  OO 
4-50 
3-5° 


2.  50 

•75 


1.25 


1.  00 
1.50 


4-25 
5.00 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1-25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.  00 
r.50 
1.50 

i-75 
1.  40 

1.  40 

2-75 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.  50 


Lowest 

Wages 

per  Day  ? 


f>2.  50 

1-25 

•35 

•  50 

•75 

1.  00 

I.  60 

I.  00 

1.  00 

•75 
1.  00 

1-25 
1.50 


1-25 
.60 


75 
65 


•  50 
1.  00 


I.  00 

I.  OO 
I.  OO 

.60 

I.  OO 

•  50 

•75 

I.  OO 

•  50 

•  75 
1.65 

i-35 
1.  00 

I.  OO 

1.25 


Have  Wages 

Increased 
or  Decreased? 


Has 
Labor- 
Saving 
Machinery 
Increased 
Wages  ? 


no 

no 

no 

increased. 

no 

increased. 

no 

increased, 
increased. 

no  . 

no    

increased, 
increased. 

no . 

no  . 

no . 


increased, 
no . 


decreased 
no 


no 
no 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

increased. 

no 

no  

no 

decreased 

no 

no 

decreased 
no 


•  75 

•75 

2.  00 

1.  00 

.40 


increased. 

no 

no 

no 

no . 


yes. 
no. 
no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 
no. 
yes. 

no. 
no. 


no. 
no. 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 

yes 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
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Trade. 

Member 
Labor 
Union  ? 

« 

Highest 
Wages 
per  Day? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per  Day  ? 

Have  Wages 

Increased 

or  Decreased? 

Has 
Labor- 
Saving 
Machinery 
. Increased 
Wages  ? 

Machinist      ..       _. 

no   .    _      . 

no  _ 

no  . 

no  . 

yes. 

yes.   _     . 

no  . 

no 

no 

no  . 

no 

$3-5° 

2.  OO 
2.  OO 

4.  oo 
2.  6o 
2.50 

2.  OO 

2.50 
5.00 
5.00 

$•50 
1-25 

•  50 

2.  OO 
2.  20 
I.S5 
1.  OO 
.40 
I.  OO 
I.50 

decreased  

no               ._   - 

no. 

Do 

no. 

Do.        

Do.         .._     _.     . 
Do                  -  - 

no  _     .. . 

decreased  

no    _ 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

Do.       . 

Do 

increased 

no  .            .     _ 

yes. 
no. 

Do       _______ 

no  . 
no  ._ 

no. 

Do 

no. 

Do 

no  . 

Do 

increased 

no 

increased 

increased 

no      ..       .  _. 

increased 

no  -         . .     _ 

yes. 
no. 
no. 

Do,            _.     

Do .       .           ... 

yes 

yes  _ 

DO    . 

no 

no 

no  . 

no  . 

no 

no       _     . 

yes. 

yes__ 

no 

no  .  _     . 
no  . 

no  

yes . 

yes., 
yes. 
no  ... 

no  . 
no 

2.50 
2.75 
2.75 
1.50 

3-25 

2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
1-25 
•  75 
5-oo 
2.  90 
2.  25 
2.  25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
3-50 

4-5o 

i-75 
1.50 

Do 

no. 

Marble  cutter 

Do-     ...    -     ..     _ 
Miller  .. 

•50 

1-25 

•75 

1.  00 

•  50 

•  75 
■65 
•25 

2.  00 

•  75 
2.  00 

1-25 
1.50 
i- 50 

2.  OO 

•  50 
1.50 

no. 
no. 
no. 

Do.         .    -     ..     . 

Mill  operative      

Do. 

no  .   ..... 

no               ..     . 
no 

no. 
no. 
no. 

Do.         ._.     ..     . 
Do    - 

decreased  

decreased  

increased 

increased 

no  .         

no. 
no. 

Millwright  . 
Moulder 

Do 

yes. 

yes. 
no. 

Do 

no  _            ____ 

Do.       _.     . 

Do-         _ 

Do,     ...         ..     . 

Do...       .    . 

Overseer            .     . 

no               .     . 

no  .         

no 

no  . 

no  .         . .  _. 
no 

no. 
no. 
no. 
yes. 

no. 

Do.         . 

no. 

Painter. 

no 

decreased  

no  .       _. 

no  _ 

increased 

increased 

no  .            .     _ 
no  . 

no. 

Do .     . .     . 

yes     _ 

no 

no  . 

no 

no  .     .. 

no  .  _     . 

yes. 

no  .     ... 

no       _     . 

no  .   _ 

no  . 

no 

no  __. 
yes . 

1.50 
2.25 

1-75 
2.50 
1.50 

•75 
2.  00 

i-55 
1.50 
1.50 
2.  00 
3-5o 
4.  00 
2.50 
3.00 

.60 

no. 

Do.         ...     ..     . 

no. 

Do.       __     . 

Do.         .    .     ..     . 

Do.     ..         ...     . 

Do..         . . 

•  50 

•75 
•75 
•50 
•75 

•  50 
1-25 
1-25 

no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 

Do ... 

no 

no. 

Do.         .    .     ..     . 

no            .        _ 

no. 

Do.         ...... 

Do.*        _ 

no            ... 
no 

no. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 

Do.         . 

increased 

DO    .     .. 

no  _   _ 

Do.        _.  _.     . 

1.  OO 

2.  OO 

i-75 

Pattern  maker.    . 

no. 

Do.         ..     .    -     . 

increased  

no 

no. 

Plasterer 

no. 
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Trade 


Pressman 

Printer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Salesman    

Do 

Saw  filer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sawyer 

Shoemaker 

Do 

Spinner 

Do 

Steam  fitter 

Street  car  employe. 

Stone  mason 

Superintendent 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tailor 

Teacher  

Telegrapher 

Tinsmith 

Do 

Tobacconist 

Do 

Wagon  maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Weaver 

Do 


Member 
Labor 
Union  ? 


yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  - 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no 
yes. 
no  . 

no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 

no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  _ 

no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 


Highest 

Wages 

per  Day? 


$3-75 
1.50 
2.25 
2.50 
2.80 
4.  16 
1-25 
1.66 
3.00 
1.66 
1-75 
3-67 
1.  00 

2.50 
1.65 
4.  00 

6.  00 
4-50 
7-50 

7.  00 
10.  00 
12.  00 

5.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1-75 


3-5o 
1-25 
2.50 
7-5o 
5.00 
6.  70 


3-25 
4.  00 
2.50 
1.  00 
2.50 

1-25 

2.25 

i-75 
3.00 
1.  00 
1.  00 


Lowest 

Wages 

per  Day  ? 


fl.  25 
I.  OO 

I.  OO 

•  75 
1.50 

2-33 
•75 

1.  00 

2.  00 

•25 
.40 

2-34 

•  50 

1.  00 
.40 

3.00 
3-5° 
3-75 

2.  00 
4.00 


4.00 
1.  00 


I.  00 


1.  00 
1.50 


2.  00 
2.  70 


1-35 
.60 


•  25 
1.  00 

1.  00 

•  50 
.40 

1.  00 
.60 
.60 


Have  Wages 

Increased 

or  Decreased  ? 


increased  . 

no 

no . 

increased. 

no 

no 

no 

no . 

no 

no  

no 

no 

no  


no 

increased 

no 

no 

no 

increased  

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

increased  

increased 

no 

no 

decreased  

increased 

decreased  

increased 


no 

increased.. 

no 

decreased  . 

no 

no 

no 


increased 

no 

no 

decreased  

decreased  

decreased  
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Has 

Trade. 

Member 
Labor 
Union  ? 

Highest 

Wages 

per  Day? 

Lowest 

Wages 

per  Day  ? 

Have  Wages 

Increased 
or  Decreased  ? 

Labor- 

SaviDg 

Machinery 

Increased 

Wages  ? 

Wheelwright  _________ 

Do  .       ....... 

no     . 

no  ._ 

no. 

no     _ 

$2.  OO 

$1.50 

increased 

yes. 

Do. 

no    _. 
no 

no    _ 
no 

I.50 

1-25 
r.  00 
2.50 

•5° 

no  .         . 

no. 

Do  .         . 

no  . 

no  .       

no. 

Do.         .......     . 

Do ._ 

•  75 
.80 

no. 

no  _         _  .     _ 

no. 

Do.         . 

Do    ..       ..     ..     . 

no 

no       .  . 

2.  00 
1.  00 

•  75 

•  75 

no  _ 

no. 

no             . 

no. 

Wood  turner            .  _ 

no 
no 

2.  00 
1.  20 

•  75 
•50 

no  .         

no. 

Wood  worker  __ 

increased 

no. 

Do 

no    ..     . 
no 

2.  00 
1.  00 

•  50 

•  45 

no 

no. 

Do.         ...     ..     . 

increased 

no. 

Do.         ...     _.     _ 

no 

2.  00 

I.  00 

no          _ 

no. 

Do.         .  .     .    .     . 

no 
yes  _. 

2.  00 
3.00 

.  20 
1. 16 

no            ... 

no. 

lYardmaster  __________ 

no  .         _ .     _ 

no. 
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Table  No.  2. — Showing  Wages  per  Day,  How  and  When  Paid. 


Trade. 


How  do  You 
Work? 


Baker. !  week. 


Barber 
Do__ 

Do.. 


.do 
.do 


Beamer day  .. 

Do ..do  .. 

Do week. 

Do day  .. 

Do —do  _. 


Blacksmith job... 

Do day  .. 

Do   week. 

Do job... 

Do day  .. 

Do J  job... 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


job.__. 
day  ._. 
hour  _ 


job  ._ 
hour 
day  _ 


day  ... 
job .... 
day .. 
._do  .. 
job 


Boat  builder. 

Bookkeeper . 
Do 


Brickmason 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


day  .. 
..do  .. 
week 
hour  . 

day  .. 


month 
_„do  . 


day 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 


Wages 
per  Day? 


51-75 


2.50 

i-75 


1-25 
1.50 

i-35 
1-75 


Paid 
Weekly  or 
Monthly  ? 


weekly  ... 


...do  .. 
...do  _. 


2.  00 
1.50 
1.  00 
1-25 

1.50 


weekly . 
....do  _. 
.__.do  _. 
....do  _. 
....do  _. 


2-75 


I.  00 

i-35 
1.50 


1.25 
1.  00 

.90 
2.50 


1.50 

2-75 
2.00 
2.  So 

i-75 

1-75 
2.00 

.65 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


job 

monthly  __ 
weekly  


Favor 

Weekly  or 

Monthly 

Payments  ? 


weekly. 


.do 
.do 
.do 


...do 
...do 
...do 
—do 
...do 


do  ... 

do  . ._ 

do  ... 

do  _  . 

do  ... 

do  ... 

—  do  ... 

do  ... 

monthly do 

do do 

do  ___ 

weekly 

biweekly  _    weekly  ._ 

...do ___ 

monthly 

monthly  ..    weekly.. 


weekly ,  weekly. 

j  daily... 

job weekly. 

do  _. 

job 1 do  _. 

._ —do.. 

monthly I do  _. 

weekly 1 do  _. 

monthly i 


monthly 

weekly 


weekly  . 
—  do  _. 
.—do  .. 
..-do  _ 
....do  .. 


daily 

weekly 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
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Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Trade. 


How  do  You 
Work? 


Wages 
per  Day  ? 


Brickmason day 

Do do 

Do do  

Do —do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do I  week 

Do .-I  day 

Do I— do 


53.00 
2.  00 

2.50 
3.00 

2-75 
2.50 
2.50 


Paid 
Weekly  or 
Monthly  ? 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Cabinet  maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Carder 


Car  inspector. 

Carpenter 

Do 


Do._. 
Do._. 
Do._. 

Do... 
Do  _. 
Do._. 
Do__. 
Do__. 
Do__. 
Do... 
Do._. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  ... 
Do  ._. 
Do__. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  ._. 
Do  ... 


day  .. 
week, 
day  „ 


year 
day  . 


month 


day 

..do  — 
..do  .__ 
..do  ._. 
._do  .__ 
._do  ... 
._do  .__ 
._do  ._. 
._do  ._. 
..do  ... 

job 

day 

month 
day  ... 
..do  ._. 
..do  ... 
-do  ... 


job. 
day 
..do 
..do 
..do 


2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

3.00 

3.  00 

2.50 


2-  15 


1.  OO 

2.  OO 
2.50 
I.50 
2.  OO 

1-25 

1.  OO 

2.  OO 
2.  OO 


2.5O 
2.  OO 


I.50 
2.  OO 

1-25 

2.  OO 
2.  CO 


weekly  .. 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
.....do  ... 
....do  _  . 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 

—  do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
..-do  ... 

—  do  ... 
. do  ... 


weekly  . 
...do  .. 
...  do  . 


monthly 


weekly  

monthly  _. 


weekly 

bi-weekly 

weekly 

....do' 

....do 

....do 


monthly  _. 

.__.do 

weekly    — 

bi-weekly  . 
monthly  _. 
bi-monthly 
monthly  _. 

....do 

w7eekly 


2.50 


Favor 

Weekly  or 

Monthly 

Payments  ? 


weekly  ._ 
....do  ... 
.__.do  ... 

—  do  ... 

—  do  _._ 

—  do  ... 
monthly 
weekly  __ 

—  do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 

—  do  ... 
....do  ... 

—  do  ... 
....do  ... 

monthly 
weekly ._ 

.....do  ... 

....do  ... 

—  do  ... 


weekly 
....do  . 


Paid 

Cash  in 

Full  ? 


—  do 

—  do 

—  do 
....do 
....do 
....do 


weekly. 

—  do".. 

—  do.. 
....do  .. 
....do  _. 

—  do  .. 
....do  _. 
.—do  _. 
....do  _. 
—.do  -. 
monthly. 


weekly 
i do  . 


monthly  __|  weekly 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 
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Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Carpenter  — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


How  do  You 
Work? 


Wages 
per  Day? 


job 

day 

__do 

__do 

..do 

__do 

-do 

__do 

__do 

..do  

job 

day 

__do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

__do 

__do 

..do 

..do  .__. 

_.do 

_ldo 

__do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

__do 

__do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

__do 

__do 

__do 

..do  

month  . 

day 

week 

day 

..do 

__do 

__do 

__do 

..do 

..do 

..do  

__do 

._do -- 

..do 

_.do 


50 
25 
00 

50 
5° 
75 
25 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
50 
25 
35 
25 
75 
25 
50 


25 
35 
50 
25 
90 
50 
00 
50 
40 
00 


75 
25 
35 
00 
00 
75 
75 
50 
30 
50 
50 
50 
75 


Paid 
Weekly  or 
Monthly  ? 


monthly 


weekly 

.—.do  .... 

..._do 

....do  .... 
.—  do  — 

bi-weekly 


weekly  ... 

....do 

.—do  .... 

do  _  ... 

.___do 

....do 

-   do  .... 

do 

....do 

.—  do  .     . 

....  do 

....do 

....do 

....do  .... 

.—  do 

....do 

.—do  .... 

...do 

....do 

.—  do  .... 

—  do  — 
monthly., 
weekly  

—  do  _._. 
monthly  _ 
weekly  ... 

.—  do 

.—  do 

bi-weekly 


monthly, 
weekly,. 
....do  ... 
.___do  ... 


weekly 

.—  do 

....do 

.___do 


Favor 

Weekly  or 

Monthly 

Payments  ? 


weekly  .. 
.__.do  ... 
.—  do  _   . 

...do  ... 
.  —  do  ... 
.—do  _  ._ 
.—do  ... 
.—  Ho  ... 


.—do  ... 
.—  do  _.. 
.—do  ... 
._-do  .... 
....do  _.- 
.—  do  ... 
.—do  _.- 

—  do  ... 

—  do 
...do  ... 
monthly 
weekly  __ 


weekly  ._ 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
.  —  do  ... 

___do  ... 

—  do  ... 
.—.do  ... 

__ .do  ... 
monthly 
weekly  _. 

....do  .  .. 

... _do  _._ 

....do  __. 

.  —  do  ... 

—  do  ... 
.  —  do  ... 

.  do  _  . 
....do  ... 

do 

.—  do  _._ 

—  do  _.- 
.—do  _.. 
.—do  ... 


weekly 
daily  __. 
weekly . 
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Table  No.   2 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Carpenter  . 

Do 

Do  .__. 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do  .__. 

Do 

Dj___. 
Do._ 
Do__. 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do  .... 
Do— . 
Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  .... 
Do  ..... 
Do.... 
Do.___ 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do  .... 
Do.... 
Do.__. 
Do.__. 


Carriage  maker. 
Do 

Do 


How  do  You 
Work? 


day 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

__do 

__do 

job 

day 

day 

..do 

__do 

__do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do  

__do  ..... 

__do 

..do  ..-. 

__do 

job 

day 

..do 

-do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do  

..do 


Wages 
per  Day? 


__do 
job. 
day 


Clerk month 


Contractor  _. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


job.. 


Paid 
Weekly  or 
Monthly  ? 


pI-25 
I.50 
2.25 


I.5n 

i-75 
1-25 


1.50 

1.  00 

1.50 

2.  00 
1.50 
2.  00 
1.50 
2.  00 
i-75 
1-25 
2.  00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.  00 


weekly 

...do  .... 

.__.do  .... 

....do  .... 

....do  ____ 

....do  .... 


weekly 

.___do 

.—do 

....do 

bi-weekly 

weekly 

....do 

....do 

...do  

monthly., 
weekly 


Favor 

Weekly  or 

Monthly 

Payments  ? 


Paid 

Cash  in 

Full  ? 


weekly  ... 
....do  .... 
....do  .... 
....do  .... 

--.  do  .... 
....do  .... 


monthly 

weekl}' 

monthly 


1-25 
1-25 
2.  00 
1-25 
i-75 
1-25 
1.50 
1-25 


weekly.. 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
.___do  ... 
..._do  _. 
.._.do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 


bi  weekly 

weeklv  

.— do"..- 

.—.do 

.—.do 

....do 

.—  do 

... .do 

.....do 

.—do 

.—do 

... ,do 

__.do  ___. 

....do 

..._do 

....do 

....do 

....do  .... 
....do  — 

....do 

.-..do  ___. 

....do 

....do 


1.75  ; do 


weekly  ._ 
monthly 


.do  _. 
.do  _. 

.do  . 


2.  25 


day 
..do 
._do 


day 


2.50 
2.  00 
3-5n 


weekly, 
weekly 


._!  monthly 

weekly  - 
.__.do  _._ 


weekly 


Coppersmith 


2.50 


weekly  „ 
monthly 


weeklj- . 
.—do  . 
.__.do  _ 

___do  . 

. do. 

. do  _ 


.do 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
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Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Decorator 

Do... 


Dyer 

Electrician 

Do 

Do 


Engineer 
Do... 
Do  .... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do._. 
Do... 
Do._ 
Do.. 
Eo._ 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


How  do  You 
Work? 


day 
..do 


._do  -._ 
month 
month 


Wages 
per  Day  ? 


$2.00 
2.  OO 

2.50 

3-50 


month 
__do  ... 
..do  ... 


1.50 
3.00 
3.00 


day 

..do  ... 
month 

da)' 

week ._ 

day 

..do  ... 


Fireman 
Do_. 


Glazier 


Harness  maker 
Do 


Jeweler  . 
Do.. 


Laborer  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Letter  carrier. 

Loom  fixer  — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do- 


month 
day 


month 
day 


.do 


day 

job . 
..do 


day  .. 
__db  .. 
-do  .. 

week. 

day  ._ 
..do  .. 


month  ... 


day  .-. 
-do  ... 
__do  ._. 
_.do  ... 
..do  ... 


1.  00 

1.50 
2.50 
1.50 

1-75 

2.  00 


1.50 
.70 

•85 
•75 

1.50 


1.50 


1-25 


2-35 

1-35 
1-25 
1-75 
1.  40 
1.  40 


Paid 
Weekly  or 
Monthly  ? 


weekly __ 
....do  ... 

. do  ... 

monthly 

monthly 


monthly  __ 

...do 

bi-weekly  _ 


weekly 

....do 

....do 

monthly 

bi-weekly  _ 

monthly 

weekly 


Favor 

Weekly  or 

Monthly 

Payments:  ? 


Paid 

Cash  in 

Full  ? 


weekly 

...do 

....do 

...do 


weekly  .. 


.do 


weekly .. 

monthly. 

weekly .. 
....do  ... 
.-..do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
—  do  ... 


monthly  _.,  monthly 

do I  weekly.. 

weekly | do 


monthly do 

weekly I do 


..do 


.do 


j  — do 

monthly  __i do 


.do  . 
.do  _ 


monthly  ._ do 


..do 
weekly .. 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 


do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 


bi-weekly 


weekly weekly 

bi-weekly  _    bi-weekly 

do i  weekly 

monthly I do 

do do 


no. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 


yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
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Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Trade. 

How  do  You 

Work? 

Wages 
per  Day? 

Paid 
Weekly  or 
Monthly  ? 

Favor 

Weekly  or 

Monthly 

Payments  ? 

Paid 

Cash  in 

Full  ? 

Machinist 

day  . 
week 
do  .....       . 

$2.75 
I.50 
2.50 

2.  OO 

2.5O 
•50 

i-35 
1-25 
2.50 
2.  50 

weekly 

.  ..do     .     . 

weekly 

.  _.do_.     . 

yes. 

Do 

yes. 

Do. 

bi-weekly  _ 
weekly 

. do 

.     .do 

yes. 

Do 

day 

yes. 

Do .       

__do    

.__. do 

. do 

.   __do  ..     . 

yes. 

Do 

month 

day      

do 

yes. 

Do 

bi-weekly  _ 
.  _.do  _.     . 

yes. 

Do 

.     .do..     . 

yes. 

Do  . 
Do  . 

month         .  _. 

day  _ 

..do  .     ..     . 

monthly  _. 
_       do     — 

,___do 

monthly  __ 
weekly 

.     .do..     . 

yes. 

yes. 

Do.    .     .. 

2.00      tri  monthly 

yes. 

Do. 

do 

2.  00 
1.50 
2.50 
5.00 
2.  00 
2.25 
2.50 
5.00 

1.50 
2.  00 

1-25 

weekly . 

no. 

Do  . 

month  . 
day  ... 
do 

monthly     _ 
biweekly  _ 

-  _.do  ..     . 
.     .do 

no. 

Do  . 

yes. 

Do   _ 

Do  . 

..do _. 

weekly .     . 
.     .do    .     . 

do 

..-do 

yes. 

Do 

do 

yes. 

Do.  _     

do 

.     _do    .  _. 

.     .do    .  .. 

yes. 

Do  . 

do 

__do     .     .          do 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
no. 

Marble  cutter. 

Do  . 

Miller.         .    . 

job. 

day  .         ... 

year 

.  ..do 

monthly 

.do    .     . 
monthly 

Do.       . 

month   .     .    . 

.  _.do  _.     . 

weekly 

—  do 

.—  do 

—  do 
.—do 

monthly 

weekly 

monthly  __ 

weekly 

.     .do 

monthly 

Mill  operative 

Do  .         . 

.do  . 

1.  00 
.90 

•85 
■75 

2.  25 

2.90 
2.  00 

i-75 
2.50 
2.50 

weekly  

___.do 

_„_do 

.__.do 

monthly  _. 

bi-weekly  _ 
weekly 

____do 
—  do 

.__.do 

yes. 
yes. 

Do 

Do. 

_.do 

day  ... 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

Millwright 

Moulder               .     _ 

Do .. 

Do  . 

Do  ...  . 

month 

day  .        ... 

do  .     . 

_.do  . 

Do.  .. . 

Do. 

week 

|  day 

Do .           _ 
Overseer 

.do      . 

..do 

3-35 

.     ..  .. 
weekly 

....do  ..... 

weekly 

do  ..     . 
do 

:_— do 

L     .do..     . 

Do. 

'..do 

i-75 

•75 
1.50 
2.25 
1-75 
1.50 

.  _.do 

___.do  ..— 
.__.do_.„. 

monthly 

Painter. 

week          __   __ 

Do.       . 

day 

Do. 

__do    

Do. 

weekly .  

.    ..do 

!..  .do    .     . 

do  _ 
.     _do     ._  . 
|.     -do..     . 

Do. 

do 

Do...       

.do 

16 
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Table  No.  2—  Continued. 


Trade. 


Painter 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Pattern  maker 

Do 


Plasterer  . 
Pressman 


Printer  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Salesman 
Do__. 


Saw  filer 
Do._ 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  ._ 


Sawyer 

Shoemaker. 


Spinner  _. 
Do... 


How  do  You 
Work? 


week 

day 

..do  _"___. 

..do 

..do 

__do 

month  __ 


Wages 
Per  Day? 


Steam  fitter 

Str.  railwayempl'ye 
Stonemason 


day  _. 
..do  _. 

..do  _. 

week. 


..do  ... 
..do  ... 

day 

hour 

week.. 
..do  ... 

day 

week., 
month 
..do  ... 


.do 
..do 

clay 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 


.do 
.do 


job. 
day 


month 

hour 

day 


$2.  00 
1.  00 
1.50 
1-25 


2.30 

2.  00 
2-75 

2.50 
2.  00 
1.50 


1.  00 

2.  So 
2-33 
1-25 
1.66 
2.  00 

i-75 
2.  80 

2.  00 


Paid 
Wef  kly  or 
Monthly  ? 


4.  OO 
4.  OO 
4.  OO 
4.  OO 


7.  OO 


5.00 


I.50 

2.50 

2.  OO 

1-25 
i- So 


weekly 

...do  

. do 

...do 

...do  

bi-weekly  _ 
monthly 


Favor 

Weekly  or 

Monthly 

Payments? 


weekly . 
....do  .. 

....do  _. 

....do  _. 


....do 

do     

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.___do 

monthly  _. 


.do 
.do 


weekly 

monthly  _. 

weekly 

monthly  _. 

....do 

....do 

. do 


.do 


day 


weekly. 

. do  _. 

....do  _. 

—  do  .. 
.__.do  _. 

—  do.. 
— do  _. 


..do 
..do 

..do 


.do 


weekly  . 
....do  _. 

—  do  _. 

—  do  _, 
.—  do  _ 
..-do  _ 

—  do  .. 
. do  _. 


.—do  _„ 
monthly 

weekly.. 
monthly 
weekly  __ 
monthly 

weekly ._ 


.do 

.do 


bi-weekly 
weekly 

monthly 

weekly  

—  do 


weekly  .. 
.—  do  _  ... 


.do  ... 
do  ... 
.do  ... 
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Table  No.  2 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Superintendent 

Do 

Do 

Do 


How  do  You 
Work? 


month 
year  __ 
month 
year  _. 


Tailor !  job. 


Teacher 

Telegrapher 


month 
..do  ... 


Tinsmith !  job 

Do I  hour 

Tobacconist I  day  _ 

Do I     do  _ 


Wagon-maker . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


..do  _. 
week, 
day  _- 
..do  _. 


Weaver ;  job. 

Do I     do 


Wheelwright ,   week. 

job__. 
week. 


Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 


■I  J'ob- 
.  _.do 


Woodworker  _. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ... 


day  _ 
..do  .. 
-do  _. 
-do  .. 

week. 


Yardmaster  . mouth 


Wages 
per  Day  ? 


I.65 


Paid 
Weekly  or 
Monthly? 


monthly 
-..do  ... 
. do  _._ 


—  do 
.__.do 


2.50 

.90 
1-25 


1-45 
1-25 
1.  00 


bi-weekly 
weekly 


—  do 

bi-weekly  _ 

..._.do  _.:__ 

weekly 


do 
do 


—  do  . 
weekly 


Favor 

Weekly  or 

Monthly 

Payments? 


monthly 

weekly 

monthly 

weekly 


monthly 
._..do  ... 


weekly. 
.__.do  _ 


...do  :____ 

...do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


.do  ... 
.do  ... 


Paid 

Cash  in 

Full  ? 


.90 
I-  15 


r.  00 

.60 


weekly    .  . 

bi-weekly 

—  do 

weekly 

. do 


.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 


bi-weekly  J 

weekly 

—  do 


do do  .  . 

3.00      monthly       I  monthly 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
no. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
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Table  No.  3. — Time  Made,  Cost  of  Living,  Etc. 


Trade. 


Do 

You 
Make 

Full 
Time? 


Baker  .. 

Barber 
Do 
Do 


Beamer  .. 
Do... 
Do  — 
Do-- 
Do  — 


Blacksmith- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do-  .—. 

Do 

Do- 
Do 


Boat  builder 

Bookkeeper 
Do 


Brickmason  — 

Do 

Do 

Do 


-    yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 


no  .. 
no  .. 
yes 
no  - 
yes 


no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 


no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 


Do  You 

Work 

Overtime? 


no 
no 
no 


no  -. 
no 
yes 
no  . 

no .. 


Are 

You 

Fined  ? 


no  - 
no 


yes 
no  - 

no .. 

DO. 


no 

yes  -  

no 

yes 

no 


yes 


no 

yes 

yes 

yes  _   .. 

no 

yes 

no 


yes 
no 
no- 
yes 


yes 

yes  _   -- 

no 

no 

no 

no 


yes  . 
no--. 

yes  .. 
yes  - 
yes  - 
yes  . . 


yes  -  - 

no 

no 

no 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


yes  . 
no- 
no  - 


. no 

no 

no  

no 


yes 


yes 


yes 
yes 


no 

no 


yes  -  — 


Cost 

of 

Living 

Increased  or 

Decreased  ? 


increased. 

no     -~  .-- 
increased 
no 


Policy 

of 

Employers 

Toward 
Employes? 


increased 
_-.do  -  _- 
—  do  --- 

no     

increased. 


—  do  - 

—  do  .. 

_-do  -. 

—  do  -. 

—  do  - 


no 

no 


_-do  ---- 
.-  do  -  - 
_--do 

—  do  ...- 
.—  do 

...do  ..... 
...  do  --- 
decreased 

no  

no - 

increased _ 

.-do  

.-   do 

.-.do  .... 
..  do  -  — 
decreased 

no 

in creased _ 

—  do    -— 

..   do  _   -. 

—  do  .— 

no 

no 

increased - 

.--.do 

...do  ...  - 

.-.do  .— 

—  do 

—  do 

....do  --- 


fair. 

good, 
"rood. 


good, 
good, 
good. 

fair. 

fair, 
good, 
fair, 
good. 


fair. 


fair. 

unfair, 
fair. 


unfair. 

unfair. 

fair. 

good. 

good, 
fair. 


good, 
fair. 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


Brickmasou 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do_ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Cabinet  maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Carder 


Car  inspector 

:   Carpenter  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

You 
Make 

Full 
Time? 


no  - 
no  -. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  - 
no- 
no 
no  - 
ves 


no  .. 

no .. 
no  .. 
yes  . 
no  . 
no  - 
no  — 
no  -- 


yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes  -  — 
yes 

ves 


no 

no   

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no-_ 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 


Do  You 

Work 

Overtime  ? 


yes  _ 
no  — 
no  --- 
no  ._. 
no  — 
no  — 
yes  - 
no  --. 
no--. 


Are 
You 

Fined? 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no . 

no 


no 

no .no 

no ;  no 

yes  - I  no 

yes  _ J  no  . 

no !  no 


no-, 
no  .. 

yes 

yes 

no.. 

37es 

yes 

no  .. 


yes 


yes  - 
no  ._. 
no  — 
no  -_. 
no  --. 
no  — 


no no- 


no. 


no   -- 

yes  - 
yes  . . 
yes  - 
no  .-- 
no  ... 
no  -. 
yes  - 
yes  . 
yes  - 
yes  .. 
yes  - 
no  -_. 
no.-, 
no ._. 
yes  . 
no  --. 
yes  - 
no--. 


no 

no 

no . 

no 

no 

no. 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no- 

no 

no. 

uo. 

no 

no. 

no 

no . 


Cost 

of 

Living 

Increased  or 

Decreased? 


no 

increased - 

—  do 

_-.do  -  — 

—  do 

--do 

-  do 

no 

increased  - 

--do 

__.do  .„. 

—  do  _... 

—  do   ----- 

.-do.  - 
decreased 
increased- 

—  do  ...— 


increased. 

no 

no 

increased  . 
—  do  .... 
no 


no 


no 


increased. 

—  do  — 

.—  do  -._. 

--do  -  — 
.—do  -  — 
—do  -  — 
....do  .... 

—  do  -  — 

—  do  .... 

—  do  -  - 
—  do  -.-. 

._  do  — 

—  do 

_-.do  .... 

—  do  -._. 
___do  --- 

—  do  --- 
—  do  .... 

no 

no . 


Policy 

of 
Employers 

Toward 
Employes  ? 


good. 

good. 

good. 

fair. 

unfair. 

good. 

good. 

good. 

good. 

good. 

fair. 

fair. 

good. 

good. 

good. 


good. 

fair. 

good 

unfair. 

fair. 

good. 


fair. 


good, 
unfair. 

good, 
unfair. 

fair. 

good. 

unfair. 

fair. 

fair. 

fair. 

unfair. 

unfair. 

unfair. 

good. 

good. 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Carpenter 
Do.-- 
Do-- 
Do--- 
Do  — 
Do-- 
Do-~ 
Do-- 
Do_~ 
Do-.. 
Do  -  - 
Do-- 
Do-- 
Do-~ 
Do-~ 
Do-- 
Do  — 
Do-- 
Do-- 
Do.~ 
Do.~ 
Do  — 
Do-- 
Do-~ 
Do-- 
Do-- 
Do  .  - 
Do-  .- 
De.~ 
Do-~ 
Do-- 
Do-~ 
Do-- 
Do-- 
Do.~ 
Do-- 
Do  — 
Do-- 
Do  — 
Do-- 
Do  — 
Do-~ 
Do.- 
Do... 
Do-- 
Do-~ 
Do-- 
Do-- 
Do-- 
Do- 


Do 

You 
Make 

Full 
Time? 


no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes  . 


no.. 

yes . 
no- 


no 

no 

no 

yes  -  — 

no 

no 

yes  - 

no 

yes 

no 

yes  -  _-. 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


Do  You 

Work 
Overtime  ? 


no 

no 

yes  .  „_. 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

^yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 


no  -. 
no-. 
no  - 

yes 
yes 
no_ 


Are 

You 

Fined? 


no 

no 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


no 
no 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no- 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


no 

no 

no 


no. 

no 

no 


no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


Cost 

of 

Living 

Increased  or 

Decreased? 


increased . 
__.do  .... 

—  do    --- 


no 

increased . 

—  do  --.. 
.jr.do  --_- 

__.do  _  — 

no 

increased . 
.__.do  — . 
...do  _-- 

—  do  .__. 

—  do  — 
.—  do  -  — 
.—  do  -  — 

no 

increased. 

—  do  -  — 
.—  do  -  — 

__do  .... 

—  do  -  — 
.—  do  -  — 
.  —  do  — 
._-do  -  — 


no 

increased. 
..-.do  -   - 


Policy 

of 

Employers 

Toward 
Employes? 


increased- 

—  do  --- 

.  —  do  ..:. 

no 

no  — _' 

increased . 
.—  do 

—  do  -.- 

—  do  -  — 

—  do  -._. 

—  do  -  — 

—  do  -  — 

no ._- 

increased- 
—  do  -  — 

no . 

no 

no 

increased. 

—  do  -  — 


fair. 

good. 

good, 
unfair. 

good, 
good. 

fair. 


unfair, 
good. 

fair. 

good. 

unfair. 

unfair. 

good. 

unfair. 

good. 

unfair, 
good. 


unfair. 


unfair, 
good. 

good. 

fair. 

unfair, 
unfair. 

good, 
good, 
good, 
fair. 


Condition  of  Trades. 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Carpenter  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .- 

Do 

Do ^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ._ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Carriage  maker . 

Do 

Do 

Clerk 

Contractor  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    


Do 
You 

Make 
Full 

Time? 


yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 


Do  You 

Work 

Overtime  ? 


no 

no 

yes 

yes  .  


yes  - 


no- 

yes 
no  - 
no- 
no- 
yes 


no 

no no 

no ;  no 

yes no 

no no 

no  — —  J  yes 

no no 

no no-- 

no no 

yes no 

yes  - no 

no yes  - 

no yes  -  — 

no no 

no yes  -  — 

yes  .  ..  —  1 

no '  yes 

no no 

no no 

no ! — 

no no  .. 

no !  yes  -  — 

yes ,  no 

no no 


yes 
no  - 
no  -. 

yes 

yes 


no. 
no 


no 
yes  _ 
no  -_- 

yes  - 


yes 
no  - 


Are 

You 

Fined? 


no 

no 

no 

no 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


yes 
yes 
yes 
no- 
no- 
no 
no. 
no_ 
no. 
no- 
no  - 
no  . 
no.. 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


Cost 

of 

Living 

Increased  or 

Decreased  ? 


no 

increased . 

—  do  ---- 

—  do  --- 

.--.do 

...-do  -  — 

no 

increased . 
.--.do  .-. 

—  do  -.-- 

no 

no 

no 

increased . 

—  do  --- 

no  .- 

no 

no    

increased . 

no 

increased . 

no 

increased . 

..-do    -  — 

no 

increased . 
.-.do  -  — 

—  do  _._. 
.-.do  — . 
.  —  do  -  — 

no 

no 

increased . 
.—  do  -  — 

—  do  — 
_.  do  -  — 
no 


no '•  increased  — 


no  __ 
no .. 
no.. 


—  do 
...do 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 
-do 

—  do 
...do 

—  do 


Policy 

of 

Employers 

Toward 
Employes  ? 


unfair, 
good, 
unfair, 
unfair. 


unfair, 
fair, 
good, 
unfair. 

good. 

unfair. 

unfair. 

good. 

unfair. 

unfair. 

unfair. 

unfair. 

good. 

good. 

good. 

unfair. 

good. 

good. 

unfair. 


unfair. 

fair. 

fair. 

unfair. 

good. 

fair. 

good. 

good. 


fair, 
fair. 


fair. 


good. 

fair. 

good. 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Contractor 
Do  .._. 

Do 

Do 


Coppersmith 


Decorator 

Do 

Dyer 


Electrician 

Do 

Do 


Engineer 
Do-- 
Do- 
Do.-- 
Do-- 
Do--- 
Do--- 
Do-- 
Do-~ 
Do-- 
Do.  - 
Do  — 
Do.~ 
Do--- 
Do-- 


Fireman 
Do- 


Glazier  . 


Harness  maker. 
Do 


Jeweler 
Do. 
Do- 

Laborer 
Do- 
Do. 
Do_ 
Do- 
Do. 


Do 

You 
Make 

Full 
Time? 


yes. 


yes. 
no.. 


yes 


no., 
yes. 


no. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes . 


Do  You 

Work 

Overtime  ? 


yes . 
no  .. 


yes 


yes 

no 

yes 


no.. 
no. 

yes . 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes . 
no., 
no.. 
yes . 
yes . 
no., 
yes. 
yes . 
yes. 

3-es. 
yes . 

yes. 

no.. 
no_. 


yes 
yes. 


no., 
yes. 
yes. 
no.. 
yes. 
no... 


yes 


no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 


yes . 
yes . 
yes . 

no., 
yes . 


yes 


no. 
no. 


yes. 


no.. 

yes 

yes 

yes . 
yes . 
yes . 


Are 

You 

Fined  ? 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 


no 

no. 

no. 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 

no. 
no. 


no . 
no. 


no. 
no. 
no. 

no. 
no. 


Cost 

of 

Living 

Increased  or 

Decreased  ? 


increased. 
.__.do  _._. 

no 

no 


increased 

.__.do  ... 
.__.do  ... 


.do  _. 
.do  _. 


Policy 

of 

Employers 

Toward 
Employes? 


increased. 


do  .... 

. do  .... 

no 

increased. 

—do  .._. 

.__.do  _._. 

—  do  _-_. 

—  do  .._. 

—  do  ___. 
. do  .._. 

no 

increased. 

no  

increased. 
do  _  _. 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 


no 


increased. 

no 

increased. 


. do 

—  do 
.__.do 
.___do 

. do 

. do 


good, 
fair. 


good, 
unfair. 

good. 

good. 

fair. 

unfair. 


good. 

good. 

good. 

unfair. 

good. 

good. 

good. 

fair. 

good, 
unfair, 
good, 
fair. 

fair, 
good. 

good. 

good, 
good. 

good. 

good. 

good. 

fair, 
fair. 

fair. 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


Trade. 


1.  Laborer  __ 

Letter  carrier- . 

I   Loorn  fixer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Machinist 
Do.- 
Do.- 
Do_- 
Do-- 
Do.-_ 
Do-- 
Do-- 
Do-  — 
Do-- 
Do  — 
Do.._ 
Do-  — 
Do.- 
Do.  - 
Do  — 
Do-- 
Do-  — 
Do.- 


Marble  cutter- 
Do 


Miller- 
Do 


Mill  operative yes 

Do. yes 


Do. 
Do. 


Millwright 


Moulder 
Do-. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 
You 

Make 

Full 

Time? 


yes 
yes  , 


Do  You 

Work 

Overtime  ? 


yes  . . 
yes  _. 
yes_. 
no... 
yes_ 


yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

3res 

no 

no 


no., 
yes . 


yes . 
yes 


yes 
no.. 


yes . 

yes . 
no.. 
yes . 
yes . 
no., 
yes . 


no. 
no. 


yes 

no. 

no.. 

yes 

no. 


yes . 
no.. 
no., 
yes. 
yes . 
no., 
yes . 
yes . 
no., 
yes. 
yes . 
no .. 
yes. 
yes . 
no., 
yes . 
yes . 


yes . 

yes . 
yes . 

no., 
yes . 


no... 
yes  _ 
yes_. 
yes_ 

yes .. 


yes . 
no., 
no.. 
no .. 
no., 
no.. 


Are 

You 

Fined? 


Cost 

of 

Living 

Increased  or 

Decreased  ? 


no increased. 

I 
no decreased 


yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 


no. 
no. 
no . 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 


no 

increased. 

.__.do  _._. 

.___do  .._. 
no 


no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 


no 

no 


no. 
no. 


increased. 

no 

increased. 

.__.do  _._. 

no 

increased. 

.__-do  _._. 

___.do  __. 

.__.do  .„. 

do 

,__.do  _._. 

.___do  .._. 

.__.do  _._. 


Policy 

of 

Employers 

Toward 
Employes? 


no 

no 

increased.. 
.__.do 

.__.do 

__.do 

._..do 


yes 

yes 


increased. 

.__.do 

.___do  _._. 
.__.do  .... 


no 


no. 

no  , 


no 

no 

no 


no 

increased. 
.—  do  _._. 
.__.do  .._. 

no 

no 


fair. 

good. 

good. 

good. 

good. 


unfair. 

fair. 

unfair. 


good. 

fair. 

unfair. 

fair. 

fair. 

good, 
unfair. 

unfair. 

good. 

fair. 

unfair. 


good, 
good. 

fair, 
good, 
fair, 
unfair. 

good. 


unfair. 

fair, 
fair, 
fair. 
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Trade. 

Do 

You 

Make 

Full 

Time? 

Do  You 

Work 

Overtime  ? 

Are 

You 

Fined  ? 

Cost 

of 

Living 

Increased  or 

Decreased  ? 

Policy 

of 

Employers 

Toward 
Employes  ? 

Moulder  - 

yes  _ 
yes    .. 

no 

no. 
no  . 

no 

increased.. 
.     .do 

good. 

Overseer              .  -  -     . 

Do ..  _  „ 

Painter--           _ .     . 

yes    .  _. 

no 

no 

increased 

....-do 

fair. 

Do--         

Do--         . 

no. 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes_.     _ 

no 

no 

fair, 
fair. 

Do._         ... 

Do-.         

Do-.           ,     

no. 

no 

no. 

increased 

no    . 

increased 

do 

good, 
good. 

Do--         --     --     . 

no. 
no. 

yes 

no. 
no 

yes 

yes  _  -     . 

yes__     _ 
yes 

no. 

yes 

yes  . 

yes 

yes 

yes    .     _ 

yes 

no. 
yes_. 
yes 

no 

Do,-         

no.  _     . 
yes 

yes 

no.  _     . 

no. 

yes 

no 
no. 

no 

no._  _ 

no. 

yes 

no 

yes    .     . 
no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no. 

.     _do     . 

good, 
unfair. 

Do- ..     - 

no.  ..   . 

.     .do     - 

Do.-         --     

Do--     - 

Do 

Do--         

Pattern  maker           — 
Do--         --       

Plasterer     .    — 

Pressman 

110 

no 

no. 
no. 

no. 

no 

yes 

no. 

no 

yes 

no 

no. 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no. 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no.   ...  , 

no... 

no. 

no. 

no       _  . 

no 

no 

.__.do  

.....do 

no 

no 

increased.. 
___.do 

no 

increased 

____do 

-__.do 

no  _    . 

increased 

....do  

—  do 

. do 

do 

no  _    . 

increased 

_._.do 

.—do 

—.do 

—  do 

no  .     _.     . 
no  . 

no        __     _ 
no      _   .     . 
no  _      *.  __ 
increased 

.—  do 

good. 

fair. 

unfair. 

unfair, 
good. 

Printer-  -         . . 

Do--        

Do 

Do_-         

Do--     

Do--         

Do 

Do-.         

Do-- 

fair. 

good. 

unfair. 

good. 

fair. 

unfair. 

good. 

good. 

Do-       --     

Do.-         --     -.     _ 

Salesman  

Do.-         . 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes    _ 

no .     ... 

yes 

ves_.     . 
yes 

yes 

no. 
no. 

no.   _     . 

no. 

no 

no. 

no     

no. 

yes 

yes 

no 

no. 

no 

no. 

no.   .     . 

fair, 
good. 

Do.-         

Do--         -.     

Do  - .         -  .     -  .     - 

fair, 
fair, 
good, 
good. 

fair. 

good. 

Do  -  - -  -     . 

Do.-         -.     

Do.-         

Sawyer   -         -  -     -  -     - 

Condition  of  Trades. 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Shoemaker 


Spinner 
Do. 


Steam  fitter 

St.  railway  employe.. 
Stonemason 


Superintendent  - 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Tailor 

Teacher 

TelegrapherV 


Tinsmith  _. 
Do-  — 


Tobacconist 
Do 


Wagon  maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Weaver 
Do. 


Wheelwright 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Wood  turner  . 

Wood  worker- 
Do 


Do 

You 

Make 

Full 

Time? 


yes 

yes 

yes  _.. 

yes 

yes  __. 

no 


Do  You 

Work 

Overtime  ? 


yes . 
yes . 
yes . 

yes . 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes 


no... 
yes  _ . 


yes 

no 

yes 

yes 


yes 

yes 


yes  _. 
no... 
yes_ . 
yes  _. 
no... 
no... 
no... 


yes 


no.. 

yes . 


yes 

yes 

yes 


no.. 
yes. 
yes . 
no.. 


no. 
no. 
no. 


yes . 


no. 
no. 


Are 

You 

Fined  ? 


no... 
yes  _. 


no 

no 

no 


no 

yes 

no 

no 


no. 
no. 


no 

no 

no 

yes 


no. 

no. 


yes 

no 


yes 
yes. 


no., 
no. 
yes 


no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 


yes . 
no., 
no.. 


Cost 

of 

Living 

Increased  or 

Decreased  ? 


increased 

....do 

....do 

no 

increased.. 

do 

....do 

no 

no 


increased 

no 

increased 


...do 

...do 


..do 


no 


increased.. 

____do 

....do 

....do 

.___do 

____do  


no... 
no 


no 

no 


...-do 

no 

increased.. 

. do 

....do  

....do  

....do 

no 


Policy 

of 

Employers 

Toward 
Employes? 


increased.. 
....do 


fair. 

good. 

fair. 

unfair. 

good, 
unfair. 

fair. 


fair. 

good, 
good. 


good. 

good. 

unfair. 

unfair. 


good. 

unfair. 

fair. 


unfair. 

fair. 

good. 


fair, 
good. 
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Table  No.  ^—Continued. 


Do 

Cost 

Policy 

You 

Do   You 

Are 

of 

of 

Trade. 

Make 

Work 

You 

Living 

Employers 

Full 

Overtime  ? 

Fined  ? 

Increased  or 

Toward 

Time? 

Decreased  ? 

Employes  ? 

Wood  worker    . 

yes  . 

no. 

no 

increased 

fair. 

Do--       

yes 

no.   _ 

no. 

no 

good. 

Do  - 

yes 

Yard  master  . 

yes . 

no     .     . 

no       ...     „ 

fair. 

Condition  of  Trades. 
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Table  No.  4.— Number  Hours,  Per  Cent  Read  and  Write,  Etc. 


Trade. 


Number 

Hours 

Constitute 

Day's 

Work? 


What 

Should  be 

Number 

Hours? 


c~\.     u-4  Per  cent 

be  Fixed  by       Read  and 
Law?  write? 


Per  Cent 
Appren- 
tices Read 
and  Write?, 


Number 
Engaged 
in  Trade 
in  Com- 
munity ? 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued, 


Trade. 


Brickmason.  ._ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  -- 

Do 

Do  

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cabinet  maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    

Carder 

Car  inspector  . 

Carpenter  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Number 

Hours 

Constiiute 

Day's 

Work  ? 


IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
12 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 


IO 

IO 


1 1.) 

IO 

IO 
I  2 
IO 
IO 
IO 

13 

8 

IO 
IO 

8 


What 

Should  be 

Number 

Hours  ? 


IO 
IO 
IO 

IO 

S 

IO 

9 


9 
10 
8 
8 
8 
8 

9 

8 

10 

10 

8 

10 


Should  it 

be  Fixed  by 

Law? 


yes ... 
yes __. 

yes 

yes  ._ 
yes  ._. 
yes ._. 

yes 

yes  ._. 

yes 

yes  ... 

no 

no 

yes  ._. 
yes  ._. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes  ._. 

yes 

yes  ._. 


yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 


yes  .... 

yes  ... 


yes 
yes . 
yes 
yes 
no. 
yes 
no. 
yes 
yes  . 
yes 
yes. 
yes . 
yes  . 
yes 
yes . 
yes  . 
yes  . 


Per  Cent 
Adults 

Read  and 
Write  ? 


65 
IOO 
IOO 

90 

95 
90 
90 

95 


35 
80 

25 
50 


90 

100 


90 

75 


90 
5o 

100 

65 

90 
99 

95 
75 
80 

50 

60 

100 

90 

90 

75 
85 

90 

95 
80 

65 

100 

90 


Per  Cent 
Appren- 
tices Read 
and  Write? 


90 
90 


75 


Number 
Engaged 
in  Trade 
in  Com- 
munity ? 


60 
90 


90 

75 


99 
100 


90 

90 
60 
50 
60 

95 

100 

90 


IOO 

95 


Condition  of  Trades. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Carpenter 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  ----- 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do   

Do 

Do 

Do   

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do  — .  - 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Number 

Hours 

Constitute 

Day's 

Work? 


IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
10 
10 
12 
10 

IO 

II 
II 
10 
II 

IO 
IO 

IO 

IO 

12 
IO 
IO 

1 1 

IO 

12 
IO 
IO 

IO 

IO 
IO 

IO 
IO 

10 

IO 

IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
12 


IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 


What 

Should  be 

Number 

Hours? 


8 
10 

10 
8 

10 
10 

IO 
IO 
IO 

8 

IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 

9 
9 

IO 
IO 
IO 

8 

IO 

9 


Should  it 

be  Fixed  by 

Law? 


9 
10 

IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 


IO 
IO 

IO 
IO 


yes 

yes 

no. 

yes 

yes 

no. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no.. 

yes 

yes 

yes  . 


yes 

yes 

yes 

3res 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes.__. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes.__. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 


Per  Cent 
Adults 

Read  and 
Write  ? 


90 

IOO 

80 

65 
IOO 

75 

IOO 

75 
90 

95 
80 

So 


Per  Cent 
Appren- 
tices Read 
and  Write? 


90 
75 


90 

90 
90 

75 

100 

90 

75 

75 


95 


75 
90 

75 
65 
95 
75 
80 

75 
60 

65 


20 

25 


90 


Number 
Engaged 
in  Trade 
in  Com- 
munity ? 


70 


80 

35 

100 

90 

IOO 


75 
75 
90 
90 

75 
90 


90 

So 


75 


90 


15 
40 

2 
20 
10 

7 
25 

7 
30 
30 
39 
25 
10 

10 
6 

15 
12 
10 

50 
12 
50 
10 
12 

9 
200 

9 
10 

10 

IOO 

S 

3 
25 

20 

25 
8 

25 

5 
200 

25 

3 

14 
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Table  No.  a— Continued. 


Trade. 


Carpenter  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Carriage  maker 

Do 

Do 

Clerk 

Contractor 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Number 

Hours 

Constitute 

Day's 

Work? 


>3 
10 

IO 

IO 
IO 


What 

Should  be 

Number 

Hours? 


IO 

9 

yes 

IO 

8 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

9 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

12 

IO 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

8 

yes 

IO 

8 

yes 

IO 

8 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

ioy2 

9 

yes 

12 

IO 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

IO 

no. 

IO 

IO 

yes 

II 

9 

yes 

IO 

8 

yes 

IO 

8 

yes 

IO 

8 

yes 

IO 

9 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

9 

yes 

IO 

9 

yes 

IO 

9 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

8 

yes 

IO 

IO 

no. 

IO 

9 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

IO 

yes 

IO 

9 

yes 

]0 

IO 

yes 

IO 

9 

yes 

IO 

8 

yes 

II 

IO 

yes 

IO 

yes 

Should  it 

be  Fixed  by 

Law? 


yes 
yes 


Per  Cent 
Adults 

Read  and 
Write? 


Per  Cent 
Appren- 
tices Read 
and  Write? 


yes 


90 

100 

65 

75 
75 
75 
25 
90 
80 
90 
90 
100 
80 
90 


90 

80 

90 

100 

75 
90 
80 
So 
90 
90 
95 
75 


50 

100 

95 

5° 


35 

75 
50 
90 

50 
100 

75 

100 

75 
50 
90 

35 


50 


75 
50 


90 


100 
90 


75 
50 


75 
So 
50 


75 


95 


50 


Number 
Engaged 
in  Trade 
in  Com- 
munity ? 


Condition  of  Trades. 
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Table  No.  4—  Continued. 


Contractor 
Do  ___. 
Do  ___. 

Do  .__. 
Do  ___. 


Coppersmith 


Decorator. 
Do 


Dyer 


Electrician 

Do 

Do 


Engineer  _. 
Do  __„ 
Do  ..... 
Do  .._. 
Do  ___. 
Do  .__. 

Do 

,    Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do  _._. 
Do  ___. 

Do 

Do 

Do  .__. 


Number 

Hours 

Constitute 

Day's 

Work? 


Fireman 
Do  „ 


Glazier 


Harness  maker. 
Do 


Jeweler. 
Do. 

•  Laborer 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  _ 


10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 

11 

10 

10 


What 

Should  be 

Number 

Hours? 


IO 

io 


IO 

10 

12 
II 
IO 
IO 
II 
IO 


IO 

8 

yes 
j'es 

10 

yes 

IO 

no 

12 

yes 

Should  it 

be  Fixed  by 

Law? 


Per  Cent  Per  Cent 
Adults         Appren 

Read  and  tices  Read 
Write?      and  Write? 


Number 
Engaged 
in  Trade 
in  Com 
munity  ? 


17 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Laborer  

Do 

Letter-carrier  . 

Loom  fixer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Machinist 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Marble  cutter. 
Do 

Miller 

Do 

Mill  operative 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Millwright 

Moulder 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Numbar 

Hours 

Constitute 

Day's 

Work? 


IO 
IO 


IO 
IO 

10 

12  > 
IO 

IO 

10 

12 
IO 
IO 

II 

IO 

10 

IO 

10 

IO 


1 1 

I  2 
II 
II 


IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 


What 

Should  be 

Number 

Hours? 


Should  it 

be  Fixed  by 

Law? 


yes . 
no  . 


yes. 


no  „ 
yes_. 
yes.. 
yes._ 

yes  .. 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes . 

yes. 

yes. 

y  es . 

yes. 

yes 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes, 
no  . 

no  .. 

yes. 

yes. 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


Per  Cent  ;  Per  Cent 
Adulis     j    Appren- 

Read  and  tices  Read 
Write?      and  Write? 


85 
IOO 

90 
80 

65 

70 

IOO 


80 


95 


IOO 

90 
50 

75 
90 

95 
90 
90 
100 
80 


IOO 

99 
98 

95 
100 

IOO 


90 

IOO 

50 
50 

80 

IOO 
IOO 

90 

99 
90 

95 


90 


IOO 

So 

IOO 

90 

95 


Number 
Engaged 
in  Trade 
in  Com- 
munity ? 


80 


IOO 

98 

IOO 

50 

IOO 


50 


25 


IOO 

90 


Condition  of  Trades. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Trade. 

Number 

Hours 

Constitute 

Day's 

Work? 

What 

Should  be 

Number 

Hours? 

Should  it 

be  Fixed  by 

Law? 

Per  Cent 
Adults 

Read  and 
Write? 

Per  Cent 
Appren- 
tices Read 
and  Write? 

Number 
Engaged 
in  Trade 
in  Com- 
munity? 

Moulder      _     . 

IO 

IO 

no   . 

IOO 

IOO 

25 

Overseer,     _.  .  . 

II 
II 

IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 
IO 

IO 

10 
10 

IO 
IO 

10 
10 

IO 

no 

yes 

IOO 

2 

Do..         ..     . 



8 
8 

Painter    ...     .  _     _ 

yes. 

yes 

no  .        .     . 

50 
90 

IO 

Do     . 

Do  _.         

90 

50 

Do 

Do  _. 

10 

IO 
IO 

8 

9 

8 

8 

10 

9 
8 

yes.     .  _     . 

yes. 

no 

yes  _       .    _ 

IOO 

75 

IOO 

85 

6 
2 

Do 

7 

Do..         ..     . 

Do..       

yes  . 
yes. 

yes._  

%es.  _    .     . 

)es     _     

yes 

70 
50 

IOO 
IOO 

99 
95 

35 
25 

4 

Do ..     _ 

Do  . .         ... 

50 

Do 

Do  _ ...       

Do  _ .        . .     . 

99 

IOO 

20 
35 

Pattern   maker 

Do     .    . 

10 
9-10 

9 

9 
9-10 

8 

yes.  _     . 
yes     _ 

75 

IOO 

25 

4 
2 

Plasterer           .  .     . 

yes. 

75 

50 

5 

Pressman    _     

9 

9 

yes . 

IOO 

IOO 

12 

Printer    . 

8 
10 
10 

8 
8 
9 

yes 

yes .        .   . 

■\  es 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 

4 

Do  _.     .. 

Do._ 

12 

Do  ..     .  . 

IO 

8-9 
10 

10 
S 
9 

yes  .         .    . 
yes.       ...    _ 
yes'. 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 

7 
70 
10 

Do 

Do     .   .     

Do..     '     ._     . 

to 

9 
10 

9 

9 

10 

yes .  _ 
yes.     . . 
yes 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 

25 

50 

S 

Do..       

Do  __         

Do_.         

10 

9 
10 

ves.     . 

\es. 

IOO 
IOO 

ICO 
IOO 

S 

Do..     

8 

60 

Do..         

10 

ves     

IOO 

IOO 

5 

Salesman     .        _     . 
Do  _ . 

12 
13 

1 1 
11 

IO 

IO 

yes _ 

no 

90 

90 

8 

75 

5 

Saw  filer.      ..... 

IO 

yes .        .     . 
no 

95 

Do  _.     

6 

Do  _.         _    ... 

IO 

yes.        .  _ 

IOO 

IOO 

10 

Do..         ..     . 

II 

IO 

IO 

9 

IO 

yes 

3 
4 
4 

Do     .         

yes. 

yes.        .  ... 

IOO 

IOO 

Do  _ .  .. 

IO 

IOO 

IOO 

Do     . 

IO 

IO 

yes  ...     _ 

IOO 

IOO 

3 

Sawyer  _. 

1 1 

IO 

yes.     _ .     _ 

90 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Shoemaker 


Spinner 
Do  _ 


Steam  fitter 

St.  ry.  employee 

Stonemason 


Number 

Hours 

Constitute 

Day's 

Work? 


Superintendent 
Do 

Do 

Do 


Teacher  

Telegrapher 


Tinsmith 
Do  _. 


Tobacconist. 
Do 


Wagon  maker  ._. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Weaver. 
Do  . 


Wheelwright 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Wood  turner. 


Wood  worker. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Yardmaster__. 


11 
10 
ii! 


12 
12 
11 

6 

12 

10 
10 

12 
10 

10 
11 
11 
10 


12 
12 
10 


1 1 
10 
12 


9lA 

10 


What 

Should  be 

Number 

Hours  ? 


IO 
8 

10 

8 

10 
9 
9 

8 


Should  it 
be  Fixed  by 

Law? 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 


no  . 
yes. 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

no  . 

yes. 
yes. 
yes 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
110  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
ves. 


10 

yes 

9 

no 

10 

ves 

10 

yes 

10 

yes 

yes. 


Per  Cent 
Adults 

Read  and 
Write? 


75 
95 


Per  Cent 
Appren- 
tices Read 
and  Write? 


80 
LOO 
90 
5° 


IOO 
IOO 

75 


70 
40 

100 
90 
90 

5n 


100 
85 
5" 
90 

50 


95 


90 

90 

100 

90 

75 

100 


90 


75 

7 

100 


75 


35 
"85" 


65 


Number 
Engaged 
in  Trade 
in  Com- 
munity ? 


Condition  of  Trades. 
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Table  No  5. — Apprentices. 


Trade. 


Baker 


Barber  _ 
Do. 
Do 

Beamer 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Blacksmith 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Age 

Apprentice 

Should 

Enter 

Trade  ? 


Boat  builder. 

Bookkeeper  . 
Do 

Brickmason  . 

Do 

Do 


16 

15 
18 
18 


14 

17 
16 

14 
17 
15 
20 

15 
17 

12 

14 
9 
16 
18 
16 
16 
iS 

t5 

iS 
12 

iS 

16 


16 

20 

18 


Should  it  be 

Fixed  by 

Law? 


yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
no  . 


17  yes. 
14  yes. 

18  no  . 
18  1  no  . 
18  yes. 


yes . 


no  . 

no  . 
no 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  _ 
no  . 
no  . 
yes . 
yes. 
yes. 


no    . 

yes  „ 
no  ._ 
yes.. 
yes._ 
no  .. 
yes_. 
yes„ 
yes., 
yes., 
yes., 
yes., 
yes., 
yes.. 


yes. 

no  . 
no  . 

yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


What 

Should 

be 

Proportion 

Apprentices 

to 
Journeymen  ? 


I  to  shop 


1  to 
1  to 


1   to  shop 


2  to  shop 
1  to         9 


1  to 

1  to 


1  to 


1  to 


1   to  I 

1   to         4 
[  to         6 


1  to 


Favor 
Indentured 
Apprentice- 
ship? 


yes. 


Years 
Appren- 
tice 
Should 
Serve? 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


no  . 

yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


no  . 

yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 


2 
4 
3 

4 
2 

3 
5 
2 

16 
3 
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Table  No.  5 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Age 

Apprentice 

Should 

Enter 

Trade  ? 


Should  it  be 

Fixed  by 

Law? 


What 

Should 

be 

Proportion 

Apprentices 

to 

Journeymen  ? 


Favor 
Indentured 
Apprentice- 
ship? 


Brickmason  ._ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do_._ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cabinet  maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Carder 

Carpenter  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


18 

18 
16 
16 

15 
17 
19 
17 
13 
18 
10 

15 
16 
16 
18 

17 
18 

20 
16 

20 
18 
17 
15 
14 
17 


16 
18 

17 

16 

15 

'5 
'5 
21 
16 
18 
18 

17 
16 

IS 

18 

21 

15 
16 

iS 

18 


yes 
yes. 
yes 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes . 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


to 


to 


to 


1     to 


3     to 


yes. 
no  . 


no 

no  __ . 
3'es._. 
yes ._. 
yes._. 
no  ,__ 
no  .__ 
yes___ 
yes ._. 

yes 

yes._. 
yes._. 
3"es__. 
yes.__ 

yes 

yes___ 
no  ___ 

no 

yes..__ 
yes._. 


1     to 


1  to 
1  to 
1     to 


to     10 


to 


to 


I 

to 

I 

to 

I 

to 

I 

to 

I 

to 

I 

to 

I 

to 

8 
10 
5 
3 
1 

3 

2 


to 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 


yes., 
no  .. 
yes., 
no  __ 
yes.. 
yes_. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 


yes . 

yes       _.     _ 

yes 

yes     

yes. 
no 

3 
3 
5 
4 
3 

no           .     . 

3 
3 

no  .     ..     _ 

3 

Condition  of  Trades. 
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Table  No.  5 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Carpenter 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do_._ 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do___ 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Age 

Apprentice 

Should 

Enter 

Trade? 


18 
18 
18 
16 
20 

15 

18 
16 

1 8 
16 

15 
14 

20 
16 

iS 
16 
16 
18 

'5 
18 
18 
16 
12 
16 

15 
16 

18 
18 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
18 
1 8 
18 
18 
18 
18 
16 
18 
18 
21 
15 
15 
18 
18 
16 
17 


Should  it  be 

Fixed  by 

Law? 


no 


no  . 

no  . 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

37es. 

yes. 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no  . 

no  . 

yes. 

no 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
3'es. 
yes. 


what 

Should 

be 

Proportion 

Apprentices 

to 

Journeymen  ? 


to 
to 

to 


to 

to 


to 

to 


to 
to 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


to 

to 


to 


to  I 
to  4 
to       5 


to     10 


to 
to 


to       6 


L    tO 


I      to      IO 


I     to 


Favor 
Indentured 
Apprentice- 
ship ? 


yes. 
no  . 

yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

no  . 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


Years 
Appren- 
tice 
Should 
Serve  ? 
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Trade. 


Carpenter 
Do... 
Do_._ 
Do___ 
Do... 
Do.- 
Do_._ 
Do_._ 
Do_._ 
Do... 
Do  _'__ 
Do_._ 
Do_._ 
Do.._ 
Do_._ 
Do_._ 
Do_._ 
Do  .._ 
Do... 
Do_._ 
Do_._ 
Do... 
Do_._ 
Do_._ 
Do_._ 
Do_._ 
Do... 
Do_._ 
Do.._ 


Carriage  maker. 

Do 

Do 


Clerk 

Contractor  __ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Coppersmith 

Decorator 

Do 


Table  No.  5 — Continued. 


Apprentice 
Should 
Enter 
Trade  ? 


20 
21 

18 
18 

18 
12 
16 
12 
2  1 
18 
21 
IO 


Should  it  be 

Fixed  by 

Law? 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  - 


yes. 
no  . 
no  _ 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


no  _ 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
no  . 


no  . 

yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 


what 

Should 

be 

Proportion 

Apprentices 

to 
Journeymen  ? 


i     to     IO 


1  to 

2  tO 


I     to 


I  to  3 
1  to  I 
1     to       4 


1     to 


1     to 


1  to  10 

1  to  3 

2  to  3 
1  to  5 


1     to       3 
1     to       4 


1  to  4 

1  to  2 

1  to  10 

1  to  10 


to 
to 


Favor 
Indentured 
Apprentice- 
ship? 


Years 
Appren- 
tice 
Should 
Serve? 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


no 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 

no  . 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


Condition  of  Trades. 
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Table  No.  5 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Electrician 

Do 

Do 


Engineer 
Do__. 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Fireman 
Do_. 


Glazier. 


Harness  maker. 
Do 


Jeweler.. 
Do_. 

Laborer  . 
Do_. 
Do_. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do_. 


Letter  carrier. 

Loom  fixer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Machinist 
Do.._ 
Do_._ 
Do_._ 


Age 

Apprentice 

Should 

Enter 

Trade  ? 


18 

16 
18 
18 
20 

15 
18 

14 
16 

iS 
16 
iS 

19 
18 

18 

18 

15 


16 
15 

18 

15 

14 
14 

15 
15 


Should  it  be 

Fixed  by 

Law  ? 


yes. 
yes. 
yes . 

yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 

yes. 


20 

no 

17 

yes 

18 

yes 

18 

no 

20 

no 

21 

yes 

18 

yes 

17 

yes 

18 

yes 

What 

Should 

be 

Proportion 

Apprentices 

to 
Journeymen  ? 


to 


1  to        I 

2  tO  I 

i     to       5 


x     to       4 
1     to     10 


1  to  I 

4  to  5 

1  to  1 

1  to  10 


to 


1     to       5 


1     to       3 


Favor 
Indentured 
Apprentice- 
ship ? 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


no 
no 


yes. 


yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


no  . 

yes 


to 


yes. 
no  .. 
yes. 


1     to 


yes. 


yes. 


Years 
Appren- 
tice 
Should 
Serve? 
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Table  No.  5 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Age 

Apprentice 

Should 

Enter 

Trade? 


Should  it  be 

Fixed  by 

Law  ? 


What 

Should 

be 

Proportion 

Apprentices 

to 
Journeymen  ? 


Favor 
Indentured 
Apprentice- 
ship ? 


Years 
Appren- 
tice 
Should 
Serve  ? 


Machinist 
Do_._ 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do_._ 
Do_„ 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do_._ 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Marble  cutter. 
Do 


Miller.. 
Do. 


Mill  operative 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Millwright 


Moulder. 
.  Do.. 
Do.. 
Do_. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Overseer 
Do., 

Painter.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


18 
10 
16 

15 
18 

17 
15 
16 

17 
16 

17 
16 
18 
18 
18 

18 
17 

16 

15 

15 

16 
16 
12 

16 

15 
16 

17 

17 
17 
16 

18 

21 

12 

15 
16 
18 
14 
18 


yes 

yes 

no 

yes... 

yes 

yes... 
yes... 
yes... 
yes_i__ 
no  ... 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 


yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

no  . 
no  . 
yes. 


yes . 
yes. 
no  . 

no  . 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes, 
yes. 


to 
to 


yes. 
yes. 


2  to 

1  to 

2  to 
1  to 


3  to 

1  to 

1  to 

1  to 

1  to 

1  to 


yes. 
no  . 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 


to 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 


3  to 
3  to 
1     to 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


no 
no 


yes. 
yes. 


no  . 

yes. 


4 

8  yes. 

8  no  . 

5  yes. 

4  yes. 


to 
to 


1 
10 


to  4 
to  5 
to       1 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 

yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 


Condition  of  Trades. 
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Table  No.  5 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Painter_. 
Do.. 
Do_. 


Pattern  maker. 
Do 


Plasterer 


Pressman 


Printer 
Do. 


Do.. 
Do_. 
Do_. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do_. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Salesman . 

Saw  filer 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Sawyer. 


Shoemaker. 
Do 


Spinner  . 
Do.. 


Steam  fitter 

St.  Railway  employe. 
Stonemason 


Superintendent. 

Do 

Do 


Age 

Apprentice 

Should 

Enter 

Trade  ? 


16 
17 

21 
IS 

16 

16 

16 

12 

15 

16 

17 

J2 
12 
14 

'5 
15 
17 
12 

16 

20 
20 
16 
18 

20 
18 


2r 
16 
18 

21 

10 

15 

21 


Should  it  be 

Fixed  by 

Law? 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 


yes., 
no  .. 
yes  „ 
yes., 
yes., 
yes .. 
yes.. 
no  .. 
yes.. 


no  . 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no 
yes. 
no  . 

yes. 

no  . 
yes. 

yes. 
no  . 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 


What 

Should 

be 

Proportion 

Apprentices 

to 
Journeymen  ? 


I  to 


I  to 


to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


to 


to 


1  to  3 
1  to  7 
1  to   2 


to 


to 
to 


Favor 
Indentured 
Apprentice- 
ship ? 


yes. 


yes. 

no  . 

yes. 

yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


no 


yes. 

yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 

yes. 


no  . 
yes. 

no  . 

no  . 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 


Years 
Appren- 
tice 
Should 
Serve  ? 
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Trade. 


Telegrapher 


Tinsmith 
Do__ 


Tobacconist 
Do 


Wagon-maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Weaver 
Do_ 


Wheelwright 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Wood  turner  . 

Wood  worker. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Yard  master.. 


Age 

Apprentice 

Should 

Enter 

Trade  ? 


Should  it  be 
Fixed  by 

Law? 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


15  no  . 

18  yes. 

18    

18  yes. 


12     yes. 


14 

yes 

16 

no 

14 

yes 

17 

ves 

15 

no 

14 

yes 

18 

ves 

16 

no 

18  1  no 


15 

'5 
16 


yes. 

yes. 
yes 
no  . 


21  ]  yes. 


What 

Should 

be 

Proportion 

Apprentices 

to 

Journeymen  ? 


to 
to 


Favor 
Indentured 
Apprentice 

ship? 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


1     to     10 


to 


1     to 


to 

to 


yes  ._ . 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes_ 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


Years 
ApDren- 

tice 
Should 
Serve  ? 


< 


Condition  op  Trades. 
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Table  No.  6. — Educational,  Moral  and  Financial  Condition. 


Trade. 


Baker 

Barber  

Co 

Do 

Bearner 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Blacksmith 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boat  builder 

Bookkeeper 

Do 

Brickmason 

Do 

Do 


Improving 

in 
Education  ? 


Improving 

in 

Morals  ? 


yes. 


yes,. 
yes., 
yes.. 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes . 
yes . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


Financial 
Condition  ? 


Is  it 
Improving : 


poor   . 

fair  . . 
poor  . 
fair  _ . 


Favor 
Compul- 
sory Edu- 
cation ? 


yes. 

yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


fair no 

fair |  yes. 

j  fair yes. 

poor no  . 

fair no  . 


yes 

yes 

no 

yes 


poor no 

poor yes 

fair yes 


yes fair 

yes I  poor   .. 

yes good  .. 

no !  poor  ... 

yes !  good  .. 

yes j  good  _. 

yes .. 

no poor  .. 

no poor  „ 

yes fair 

no poor  .. 

yes j  poor  _. 

yes  ...    i  poor  ._ 


ves 


no  . 
yes. 


poor 
good 
good 
good 


yes., 
yes., 
yes., 
no  _. 
yes., 
no  .. 
no  .. 
no  .. 
no  _. 
yes., 
no  .. 


no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
no  . 


good  .. 
good  ... 
fair  _  .. 


fair 
good 

good 


yes 

yes  .  . 
no  ._. 

yes 

no  __ 
yes 


yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 

-j  yes. 

._  yes. 

—  yes. 
..  no. 

._  yes. 

..  yes. 

-I  yes. 

-  yes- 

_J  no. 

—  yes- 

—  i  yes. 

..  ye?. 
_.  yes. 
..    yes. 

-  i  yes- 

-  !  yes. 
yes. 


yes. 


good yes. 

poor no  . 


yes fair yes_. 

no poor no  _. 

yes__ i  fair. yes_.. 


yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
no. 
yes. 
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Table  No.  6 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Brickmason 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Cabinet  maker  ._. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Carder _. 

Car  inspecter___ 


Carpenter 
Do... 
Do  — 
Do... 
Do  .__ 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.__ 
Do___ 
Do.__ 
Do... 
Do.__ 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  ._.. 
Do.__. 
Do.... 
Do— . 


Improving 

in 
Education  ? 


Improving 
in 

Morals? 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  _ 
yes_ 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
no  _ 
yes. 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes_ 

yes_ 

no  . 

yes. 
yes 
yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes_ 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes_ 


no  _. 
no  ... 

yes__ 
no  _. 
yes.. 
yes_. 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 


no  . 
no* 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 


no  . 
yes. 
yes 


Financial 
Condition  ? 


fair  _ 
fair  _ 
poor 
fair  _ 
good 
poor 
poor 
fair  _ 
good 
good 
poor 
poor 
poor 
poor 
ijood 


poor 
good 


yes. 


poor 
good 
poor 
poor 
good 

poor 

poor 

poor 
good 
poor 
poor 
good  . 
poor 
good 
fair  _. 
fair  . 
poor 
fair  . 
fair  _. 
poor 
poor  . 
fair  _ . 
fair  .. 
good 
good  . 


Is  it 
Improving? 


Favor 
Compul- 
sory Edu- 
cation ? 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


no  _ 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 

yes. 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 

no  . 

no  _ 

yes. 

3'es. 

yes. 

no  _ 

yes 

no  . 

yes_ 

no  . 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no  _ 

yes. 

no  . 

yes  . 

yes. 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
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Table  No.  6 — Continued. 


Trade. 


Carpenter  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do   

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.___    .- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

■Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do   

Do 

Do  ___., 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Improving 

in 
Education  ? 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


Improving 

in 

Morals? 


no 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 


Financial 
Condition  ? 


fair  _ 
good 
good 
good 
poor 
fair  _ 
fair  _ 
good 
good 
poor 
poor 
poor 


Is  it 
Improving 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 


yes  ... | 

yes poor 

yes J  poor 

no poor 

no  

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 


poor 
good 
poor 
poor 
poor 
poor 
poor 


yes. 


no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no  

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 


no 
no 


poor 
good 
fair  _ 
poor 
poor 
poor 

'  good 

fair  _ 

37es j  poor 

yes poor 

yes j  good 

no I  poor 

no j 

no I  poor 

yes |  poor 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes__  ._. 

no 

yes..  ._, 
yes 


poor 


yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 


yes._. 
no  ._. 
no  ._. 
no  ... 
yes__. 
yes._. 
no  _. 
yes__ 
yes__ 
no  __. 


no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 


fair  _ 
fair  _ 
fair  _ 
poor 
good 


no  . 

yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


Favor 
Compul- 
sory Edu- 
cation ? 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no.  i 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

ye 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 
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Trade. 


Carpenter 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  — 
Do... 

Do 

Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  — 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  — 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.__ 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do._. 
Do._. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  — 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  — 


Improving 

in 
Education  ? 


Improving 
in 

Morals  ? 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


Carriage  maker 

Do 

Do 


Clerk 


Contractor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

3^es 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 


no 

no  . 

yes. 

yes. 


yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


no  . 

yes. 
yes. 
no  . 


Financial  Is  it 

Condition?        Improving? 


yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes.. .. 

yes 

yes 

yes   ... 
no    — 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 


good 

poor 

fair 

fair 

poor 

fair  .  

poor  

fair 

poor 

fair 

fair 

poor 

poor 

poor 

good 

poor 

poor 

poor 

poor    

poor 

good 

fair 

poor  

good 

fair 


yes 

yes 

no ... 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 


no  . 

I  yes. 

yes. 

yes. 


yes 

yes 


poor 

fair  _ 

poor 

fair  .. 

poor 

poor 

good 

poor 

good 

poor 

poor 
poor 


Favor 
Compul- 
sory Edu- 
cation ? 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  _ 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes_ 
no  _ 
no  _ 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 

no  . 
no  . 


yes. 
no  . 


fair  _ 

fair  . 
good 


yes. 


no 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


no  . 
yes. 
yes 
yes. 


poor 
fair  _ 
fair  . 
poor 


yes. 
yes. 


no  . 

yes. 


yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no. 
yes. 
yes. 
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Trade. 


Improving 

in 
Education  ? 


Improving 

in 

Morals? 


Financial 
Condition  ? 


Is  it 
Improving  ? 


Favor 
Compul- 
sory Edu- 
cation ? 


Contractor 

Do 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


Coppersmith i  yes yes.. 


Decorator |  yes . 

Do yes. 


Dyer 


no 


Electrician 

Do 

Do 


Engineer. 
Do... 

Do 

Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do._. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


yes.. 
yes.. 
yes.. 

no  „ 
yes.. 
yes_. 
no  _. 
yes., 
no  _. 
yes__ 
yes., 
yes.. 
yes_. 
yes_. 
yes., 
yes.. 
no  _. 
yes.. 


Fireman yes. 

Do yes. 

Glazier no  . 


Harness  maker... 
Do 


-I  yes- 
-  yes. 


Jeweler j  yes... 

Do I  yes 

Do I  no 


Laborer  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


yes 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 

no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  _ 
\es. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 


no  . 

yes. 


yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


good 
fair  _ 

fair  . 


fair  _ 
poor 

poor 

fair  . 


poor 

poor 
good 
good 
poor 
good 
poor 
good 
poor 


yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes 

no  . 

yes. 

no  . 


fair  _ 
good 
good 
poor 
poor 
fair  _ 

good 


no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 


fair 


poor 
good 


no  . 

yes. 


poor 
fair  _ 


fair  _ 
fair  . 
poor 
poor 


yes. 
no  . 
no  . 

no  . 


yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yep. 

no. 
yes. 

yes. 
ye.^. 
yes. 
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Trade, 


Laborer 


Letter  earlier. 


Loom  fixer 
Do  ....  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Machinist 
Do  — 
Do„_ 
Do  — 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  .__ 

Do 

Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Marble  cutter. 
Do 


Miller. 
Do 


Mill  operative... 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Millwright 


Moulder 
Do.. 
Do._ 
Do._ 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Improving 

in 
Education  ? 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  _ 
yes. 

no  . 

yes 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


Improving 

in 

Morals  ? 


Financial 
Condition  ? 


Is  it 
Improving? 


yes. 


no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 


no  _. 

yes.. 
yes... 
no  _. 
yes_. 
no  _. 
yes., 
yes., 
no  _. 
yes., 
yes., 
yes., 
yes  „ 
yes.. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

no  . 
yes. 

no  . 
yes. 

yes . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


poor 


poor 
poor 
poor 
good 


poor  .. 
poor  .. 
poor  _. 

fair 

poor  .. 
poor  .. 
poor  .. 
poor  .. 
poor  .. 
fair  ... 
poor  _. 
poor  _. 
good  .. 
good  .. 


fair  _ . 
fair  _. 
fair  _ 


poor 
fair  _ 


poor 
fair 


poor 
fair  _ 
poor 
poor  . 

fair  _ . 

fair  _ . 
poor 


fair 
poor  . 

fair  _ . 
fair  _. 


yes. 

yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
yes 

no  . 
no  _ 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 


yes . 
no  . 


no  . 
no  . 

no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
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Overseer 
Do__ 


Painter 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pattern  maker. . 
Do 


Plasterer 


Pressman 


Printer 

Do._. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do._. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do._. 
Do._. 


Salesman 
Do._. 


Saw  filer 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do._ 


Sawyer . 


Shoemaker yes 


Improving 

in 
Education  ? 


Improving 

in 

Morals  ? 


no 
no 


no  ._ 
no  .. 
yes., 
yes., 
no  ... 
yes., 
yes.. 
yes_. 
yes., 
yes., 
yes., 
yes.. 


no  . 
no  . 

no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 


no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 


Financial 
Condition  ? 


good 


poor  _. 
poor  ... 
fair  ... 
good  .. 
poor  _. 
poor  . 
poor  _. 
good  _. 

fair 

fair  _  .. 
poor  .. 
poor  .. 


Is  it 
Improving? 


Favor 
Compul- 
sory Edu- 
cation ? 


no  . 

yes. 


yes. 


yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 


yes. 

yes. 


no I  poor 

no ■  poor 


yes. 
yes. 

no  . 

yes. 


fair 


good 


yes. 
no  . 

no 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


yes. 


no 
no 


yes. 


yes. 


fair 
poor 


3'es |  fair  _ 

yes j  poor 

no poor 

yes j  fair  . 

yes i  good 

yes fair 


yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 


no i  yes_. 

yes j  yes.. 


yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 


yes. 


yes. 


yes. 

yes. 


yes. 


fair  _ 
poor 

good 
fair  _ 


poor !  no  . 

good j  yes. 

fair i  yes. 

fair i 

fair |  yes. 

good yes. 

fair i  yes. 


good 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
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Trade. 


Shoemaker. 


Spinner. 
Do. 


Steam  fitter 

St.  railw'y  employe 
Stonemason 


Superintendent . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Tailor 

Teacher 

Telegrapher. 


Tinsmith 
Do__. 


Tobacconist  _. 
Do 


Wagon  maker 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Weaver 
Do. 


Wheelwright 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Wood  turner 

Wood  worker 

Do 


Improving 

in 
Education  ? 


no 
no  - 

yes_ 

no  _ 

no  . 

yes. 
no  . 

yes. 


yes.. 

yes_. 
no  _. 


Improving 

in 

Morals  ? 


yes. 
yes. 


no 
no 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


3Tes. 
no  . 

yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 

yes. 

no 
no  . 


no  .. 
yes.. 

yes_. 
yes  .. 
yes., 
no  .. 
yes.. 
yes__ 


yes. 


yes. 
no  . 


yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 


yes. 

no  . 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 


yes. 

yes. 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


Financial 
Condition  ? 


poor 

poor 
poor 

good 

fair  _ 

fair  _ 

fair  _ 
poor 
good 


Is  it 
Improving? 


no  . 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no  . 

yes. 
no  . 
ves. 


poor  j  no 


good 
good 


yes. 
yes. 


fair  . 
poor 

good 


yes. 
no  . 


yes. 


poor 
poor 
good 


poor 
poor 
fair  _ 


no  . 
no  . 

yes. 

no  . 

no  . 

no  . 
yes. 
yes. 


fair  _ 
poor 
fair  . 
good 

good 

fair  . 
good 


no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 


Favor 
Compul- 
sory Edu- 
cation ? 


yes. 


yes. 
yes. 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
no. 
yes. 


yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 
yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

yes. 

no. 

yes. 
yes. 
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Trade. 

Improving 

in 
Education  ? 

Improving 

in 

Morals  ? 

Financial 
Condition? 

Is  it 
Improving? 

Favor 
Compul- 
sory Edu- 
cation ? 

Wood  worker 
Do  . 

yes._ 

yes.     _ 
yes.     _.     _ 

yes. . 

yes       _.     _ 
yes.     . 
yes.     _     ... 

no        . .     _ 

good  . 
good 
fair  _ 

fair        _     . 

yes.     _.  __ 
yes.       .     _ 
no  .     . .     . 

no        .       . 

yes. 
yes. 

Do 

yes. 

Yard  master  __     

yes. 
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LETTERS  FROM  MECHANICS. 


The  following  letters  are  selected  from  the  large  number  received 
for  publication  : 

Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — I  am  highly  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
school  law,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  a  law.  I  see 
the  need  of  such  a  law  more  and  more  every  year,  and  it  is  coming,  and  the 
sooner  the  better. — R.  A.  Honeycutt,  Albemarle. 


Compulsory  Education — Reformatory. — I  think  all  children  should  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  school  six  months  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  I  think  the  State  should  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  run  the  same,  and 
parents  who  don't  send  their  children  to  school  should  be  dealt  with  as  crim- 
inals. I  think  there  should  be  a  reformatory  for  young  criminals  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  State  should  try  to  reform  instead  of  punish. — 
W.  S.  Bennett,  Altamahaw. 


Must  Have  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  think  North  Carolina  needs  it  very  badly.  We  must  have  it. — W.  C. 
Hammond,  Archdale. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  compulsory 
education,  so  that  all  children  can  have  a  chance  to  get  a  little  education.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  compulsory  law  should  be  passed  in- a  mild  form  at  tj 
first,  and  as  the  people  get  used  to  it,  make  it  more  binding.  Do  not  make  a  i 
law  that  can  not  be  enforced. — John  Bray,  Ashpole. 


Labor  Should  Organize — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  every  wage- 
earner  should  belong  to  a  labor  union,  for  in  union  there  is  strength,  and  I 
know  the  barbers  of  Asheville  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  our  union.  If  a 
union  does  not  increase  wages  it  will  bring  about  a  more  friendly  feeling  in 
mankind.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school  law,  for  it  will  do 
more  for  the  laboring  class  than  anything  else. — J.  W.  Reiber,  Asheville. 


-'Mechanics  Should  be  Examined. — In  reference  to  apprentices,  they  should 
be  compelled  by  law  to  learn  their  respective  trades  thoroughly  and  stop  this 
flood  of  poor  mechanics  in  the  South.  There  are  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  thorough  mechanics  in  this  country,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  looked  into.  If  a  board  of  mechanics  were  employed  by  the 
State  to  examine  each  apprentice  when  he  claims  to  have  finished  his  trade, 
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and  if  found  competent  give  him  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  if  found  carry- 
ing on  business  without  the  above-named  document,  let  him  pay  a  heavy  fine 
and  stop  him  from  business,  it  would  be  better  for  the  genuine  mechanic,  and, 
also,  for  the  community  at  large.  A  man  under  such  restrictions  could  hand 
in  any  kind  of  a  job  to  be  made  or  mended  with  perfect  impunity.  But  as  it  is 
now,  a  man  has  to  inquire  as  to  the  ability  of  a  person  carrying  on  business, 
for  fear  of  having  his  article  to  be  repaired  ruined.  In  my  business  I  can 
truthfully  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  greater  percentage  of 
watches  are  ruined  by  poor  workmen  than  wear  out. — W.  W.  Goldsmith, 
Asheville. 


Eight-hour  Law — Compulsory  Education. — In  my  opinion  the  greatest  need 
of  the  working  man  is  better  pay  or  fewer  hours.  An  eight-hour  law  with 
the  present  rate  of  wages  would  be  all  right.  As  to  a  compulsory  school  law, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  at  six  years  and  keep  them  going  until  they  were  fifteen  years  old. — 
Isaac  T.  Noe,  Beaufort. 


Compulsory  Education. — The  greatest  need  of  the  wage-earner  is  higher  ed- 
ucation and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  trade  that  he  represents.  Each  man 
that  works  at  a  trade  should  attain  a  given  standard  before  he  should  be 
recognized  as  a  journeyman.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  think  it  is  the 
only  means  whereby  the  masses  can  be  educated.  A  law  that  would  compel 
all  to  go  to  school,  say  six  months  in  the  year,  in  my  judgment,  would  suit 
this  section  better  than  any  that  could  be  given  us. — Gus  Leach,  Brevard. 


Compulsory  Education  a  Hardship — Eight-hour  Law. — I  see  no  reason  to 
change  my  mind  in  regard  to  compulsory  education  since  last  year.  Under 
the  present  system  in  which  the  free  schools  are  conducted,  compulsory  educa- 
tion would  work  a  great  hardship  to  the  poor,  who  have  five  or  more  children. 
In  this  section,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  live  by  fishing  aod  oystering, 
many  can  not  get  the  school  books  for  their  children,  and  are  compelled  to 
keep  them  at  home.  Each  new  teacher  must  change  the  books.  Where  com- 
pulsory education  is  in  force  the  State  should  furnish  and  equip  the  schools 
with  all  the  books,  etc.,  required,  then  there  would  be  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent 
more  children  to  attend  school  than  at  present,  simply  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  parents  to  furnish  the  books,  and  not  a  disposition  on  their  part  to 
keep  them  at  home.  I  know  it  looks  very  well  to  write  a  long  article  in  re- 
gard to  the  splendid  conditions  of  our  schools  and  all  that,  but  I  think  men 
should  look  to  see  what  is  needed,  and  the  cause  of  so  many  boys  and  girls 
playing  in  the  streets,  and  remedy  or  remove  the  cause;  and  the  cause,  I  know, 
at  least  in  my  section,  is  not  having  the  money  to  obtain  the  books,  and  then 
keep  up  with  the  changes  of  each  new  teacher.  Let  the  State  remove  this 
trouble  and  you  will  see  a  great  change  and  no  room  then  for  complaints  or 
excuses.  One  man  says,  "If  parents  do  not  want  to  send  their  children  to 
school  they  should  be  made  to  do  so."     I  for  one  do  not  approve  of  the  "be 
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made  to  do  so."  I  say  give  the  parents  the  chance  and  opportunity  to  have 
their  children  educated  by  fully  equipping  the  schools  and  leaving  no  excuse. 
In  regard  to  our  locality,  we  need  work  for  our  mechanics;  we  need  enter- 
prise. I  believe  that  if  the  eight-hour  day  was  fixed  by  law  and  enforced,  as 
by  the  government,  it  would  work  to  the  advantage  of  both  employer  and  em- 
ploye, giving  the  working  man  a  chance  to  improve  his  home  and  to  attend 
church.  All  men  know  that  when  a  man  has  worked  hard  ten  or  twelve  hours 
per  day  and  gets  home  late,  all  fagged  out,  he  does  not  feel  like  going  any- 
where with  his  family.  All  working  men  should  be  paid  their  wages  weekly, 
and  this  would  stop  much  of  the  credit  business. — Thomas  E.  Parkin,  Beau- 
fort. 


Qualification  of  Mechanic — Legal  Day's  Work  and  Pay — Compulsory  Ed- 
ucation.— I  wish  to  say  in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  that  we  need,  first,  a  qualifi- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  employes  to  do  their  work;  second,  a  time  named  by 
law  to  be  a  day's  work;  third,  a  price  fixed  by  law  for  said  work  to  protect 
the  laborer,  so  he  may  first  be  able  to  do  the  work  correctly,  and  that  he  may 
be  protected  by  law  so  he  may  receive  the  proper  pay  for  same.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  have  a  compulsory  school  law,  so  the  boy  who  is  coming 
to  the  front  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  retiring  may  not  be  deprived  of  that 
sacred  liberty  which  should  be  given  to  every  male  person  in  our  great  gov- 
ernment; and  may  God  pity  the  man  who  would  take  the  ballot  5n  his  hand 
and  cast  it  to  take  that  liberty  from  the  most  humble  and  ignorant  in  the 
world.  This  seems  like  taking  from  the  man  what  even  God  has  given  him, 
and  what  the  Constitution  of  our  great  government  has  given  him.  I  also 
think  that  the  poor  children  whose  parents  can  not  school  them  should  be 
provided  for  by  means  of  taxation,  and  each  State  should  provide  a  school  for 
them.  If  the  wonderful  old  State  of  North  Carolina  can  vote  the  Amendment 
over  the  heads  of  the  ignorant  boy,  let  the  State  provide  for  his  education. — 
Sam  Zachary,  Bryson  City. 


Eight-hour  Law — Compulsory  Education. — We  need  a  general  law  by  Con- 
gress to  fix  eight  "hours  as  a  day's  work  in  all  trades;  also,  a  law  to  issue 
diplomas  to  all  mechanics  and  apprentices  to  keep  them  from  imposing  on  the 
employers  and  the  better  class  of  journeymen,  etc.  If  you  need  a  doctor,  the 
first  thing  you  want  to  know  is  he  competent  to  be  a  doctor,  and  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  all  trades.  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  for  the 
white  race,  and,  I  think,  this  meets  the  views  of  all  laboring  men.  I  think  if 
compulsory  education  is  adopted  each  race  should  receive  all  money  paid  in 
by  their  respective  races,  and  no  more  and  no  less.  A  general  compulsory 
school  law  would  be  a  lamentable  failure.  The  white  race  has  been  educating 
the  black  race  for  thirty-five  years,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  all  money  thus  ex- 
pended has  been  truly  wasted,  for  as  soon  as  a  negro  can  read  lie  has  got  to 
preach,  teach  school,  or  loaf  around  town  and  steal,  etc. ;  he  is  too  smart  to  do 
manual  labor,  and  the  farms  of  this  State  are  growing  up  because  hands  have 
learned  to  read  and  moved  to  town. — George  W.  Collins,  Burgotn. 
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-  Need  Education  and  Apprenticeship  System. — In  regard  to  needs  of  work- 
ing people,  the  thing  most  needed  is  education  and  apprenticeship  system. 
The  lack  of  these  has  filled  the  country  with  an  inferior  class  of  workmen, 
which  has  as  much,  or  more,  to  do  with  low  wages  as  everything  else.  Most  of 
them  know  nothing  of  work  and  demand  as  high  wages  as  those  who  have 
served  apprenticeships.  I  hope  you  will  recommend  legislation  prohibiting 
everyone  from  working  and  demanding  wages  on  professional  trades,  unless 
he  has  served  an  apprenticeship,  three  years  at  least,  and  ha?  a  common 
school  education  to  start  with.  It  will  take  something  of  that  nature  to  im- 
prove the  condition  in  this  State.  We  have  the  poorest  system  of  working 
here  in  the  South  of  any  place.  Hope  Legislature  will  soon  come  to  the  re- 
lief of  mechanics  in  this  country. — Charles  H.  Meadows,  Bryson  City. 


Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — If  people  loved  their  children  as  they 
should,  they  would  not  let  them  grow  up  in  ignorance,  as  some  do;  but  as  they 
will  not  try  to  educate  them  from  love  and  duty,  I  am  in  favor  of  compelling 
them  to  send  their  children  to  school.  They  can  not  say  they  are  not  able  to 
send  to  the  schools  now,  as  we  have  nine  months  good  free  school  in  the  year. 
We  see  strong,  ablebodied  men  lying  around  doing  nothing  and  their  little 
children,  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  old,  working  in  the  mill,  that  ought 
to  be  in  school,  and  their  fathers  saying  that  they  have  to  work.  It  is  a 
shame  to  our  State,  and  I  think  our  Legislature  should  make  laws  compelling 
fathers  to  send  their  children  to  school. — J.  C.  Durham,  Burlington. 


Good  Schools  and  Compulsory  Education. — My  views  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion are:  First,  provide  good  schools,  and  then  compel  the  parents  to  send 
all  children  between  the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen  for  at  least  six  months  in 
each  year. — M.  P.  Honeycutt,  Burnsville. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law  if  wa  can  have 
good,  comfortable  school-houses,  so  that  children  can  be  made  comfortable 
during  the  school  term;  then  all  school  subjects  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
school  at  least  four  months  each  year. — J.  J.  Barnett,  Buxton. 


Trade  Schools — Compulsory  Education. — If  our  people  could  be  taught  to 
realize  the  immense  influence  for  good  the  establishment  of  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  thousand-and-one  articles  that  enter  into  daily  use  would 
be  to  our  State,  and  taught  how  to  make  the  articles  themselves,  the  condition 
of  our  wage-earners  would  be  more  satisfactory.  A  steady  demand  for  farm 
produce  at  prices  that  would  enable  the  farmers  to  realize  a  handsome  profit 
upon  their  labor  would  be  established,  and  the  thousands  of  dollars  sent  out 
of  the  State  would  be  keot  at  home.  To  accomplish  this  result,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  that 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  different  articles  manufactured  should  exist 
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in  the  minds  of  those  who  direct  the  operations.  The  trouble  with  many  em- 
ployers lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  received  the  proper  instruction  in 
the  business,  either  for  lack  of  opportunity  to  acquire  it,  or  understanding  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  really  mastering  a  trade  and  scorning  the  slow  and 
laborious  methods  so  necessary  for  accomplishing  desired  results,  therefore 
they  are  not  competent  to  pass  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  capabilities  and 
acquirements  of  their  assistants.  A  man  may  be  ever  so  industrious  and  am- 
bitious, be  imbued  with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  have  a  head  full  of  ideas 
which  he  considers  progressive,  but  if  he  lacks  the  intelligent  capacity  to 
carry  out  his  designs,  he  will  fail,  or  at  best,  only  succeed  in  keeping  his 
head  above  water.  In  manufacturing  countries,  where  for  generations  the 
inhabitants  have  been  noted  for  their  skill  in  the  various  trades,  constant  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  improve  their  handiwork.  A  recent  writer  on  this 
subject  says:  "In  Germany,  technical  and  industrial  education  is  aided  in 
every  direction  by  the  government,  by  mercantile  corporations,  and  by  munic- 
ipalities. Personal  feeling  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  when  the  growth  of  their 
beloved  country  is  concerned.  In  the  trade  centres,  schools  are  established 
where  all  the  details  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  various  classes  of 
goods  are  taught,  and  the  latest  discoveries  in  science  and  practical  experience 
are  employed.  The  large  libraries  connected  with  these  schools  are  valuable 
factors  in  the  promotion  of  technical  knowledge.  Exhibitions  are  frequently 
given  and  prizes  awarded.  Entrance  is  always  easy  for  even  the  poorest  of 
the  working  classes.  The  entrance  fee  is  $1.50  per  year.  One  can  readily 
imagine  the  enormous  educative  value  of  such  a  school  to  the  boy  or  young 
man  who  wishes  to  succeed.  It  would  train  all  his  faculties,  arouse  his  in- 
terest in  mechanics,  stimulate  the  artistic  instinct  and  develop  any  latent 
talent  for  special  work."  I  will  take  occasion  to  mention  in  this  connection 
that  I  have  on  numerous  occasions  been  surprised  at  the  display  of  artistic 
talent  made  by  boys  and  young  men,  native  North  Carolinians,  which  would 
be  turned  to  good  account  along  industrial  lines  if  the  proper  instruction 
could  be  had.  Continuing  on  the  same  subject,  the  writer  above  quoted  says: 
"The  realization  that  in  educating  the  working  classes  lies  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  manufacturing  interests,  is  comparatively  new  in  Germany. 
Germany,  though  rent  by  many  political  parties,  is  a  unit  on  the  question  of 
national  development.  The  different  countries  of  Germany  take  great  pride 
also  in  their  fine  industrial  buildings  and  the  beautiful  setting  they  have 
given  them.  The  new  industrial  school  in  Nuremburg  cost  over  $230,000,  that 
in  Clemnitz  nearly  as  much,  the  Industrial  Museum  in  Stuttgart  $l,000,000,and 
the  Technical  College  in  Charlottenburg  $2,250,000,  and  these  are  but  a  few 
among  the  many  equally  fine.  The  constant  improvement  of  these  schools 
has  revolutionized  the  scientific  industries  of  Germany,  and  they  now  out- 
strip their  rivals  in  Prance  and  England."  This  marvelous  growth  can  be 
traced  to  the  educational  advantages  she  offers  to  the  poorest  of  her  subjects. 
I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  to  imagine  that  we  can  acquire,  off-hand,  all  the  con- 
ditions so  desirable  for  the  production  of  the  best  class  of  manufactured 
goods,  but  I  think  that  if  our  molders  of  public  opinion  could  be  induced  to 
turn  the  current  of  their  thoughts  in  the  direction   of  State  improvement 
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along  industrial  lines,  and  teach  the  people  how  important  it  is  that  they 
should  commence  right ;  if  they  would  endeavor  to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  system  of  education  that  would  provide  for  the  intelligent  co-operation 
of  the  manufacturer  and  his  employes,  good  results  would  be  attained,  the 
practical  value  of  which  would  be  felt  by  the  entire  State,  affecting  indirectly 
the  farmer,  merchant,  manufacturer,  mechanic,  professional  man,  and  the 
common  laborer,  by  reason  of  the  earning  capacity  of  skilled  labor  and  the 
distribution  of  its  earnings  throughout  the  State.  I  think  a  compulsory  edu- 
cational law,  which  would  provide  a  six  or  eight-months'  school  term,  limited 
to  the  grammar  school,  and  supplemented  with  an  attendance,  either  day  or 
night,  at  a  trade  school,  would  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  wage-earner 
whose  tastes  and  inclinations  tend  in  the  direction  of  industrial  pursuits.  A 
school  operated  along  the  lines  so  successfully  followed  by  the  New  York 
Trade  School  would  give  practical  instruction  to  the  workman  who  follows 
any  trade.  Schools  of  this  description,  located  at  manufacturing  centres, 
while  assisting  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  would  accomplish  more,  by  being  in  close  proximity  to  the 
workers,  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  extended  by  that 
excellent  institution,  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  provide  for  those  depend- 
ent upon  them  if  they  left  their  homes.  The  night  schools,  as  conducted  by 
the  New  York  Trade  School,  would  have  a  large  attendance,  I  am  sure,  and 
the  money  expended  for  their  maintenance  would  be  returned  to  the  State 
tenfold. — J.  F.  Montague,  Carthage. 


Compulsory  School  Law. — I  think  the  very  best  step  that  can  ever  be  taken 
for  the  wage-earners  of  our  State  is  a  compulsory  school  law.  We  well  know 
that  in  1908  every  man  that  is  under  twelve  years  of  age  now  must,  by  all 
means,  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution.  I  shall  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  work  to  that  end.  A  compulsory  law  is  the  way  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  North  Carolina. — C.  M.  Weber,  Casar. 


Organize  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — The  organization  of  labor  would, 
in  my  estimation,  be  beneficial,  both  to  the  employer  and  the  employed.  Re- 
quiring, as  all  such  organizations  do,  or  should  require,  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  their  members,  the  result  is  not  alone  in  the  increase  of  labor's 
remuneration,  but  as  well  in  the  enhancement  of  capital's  finished  product. 
Further,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  value  of  raw  material  would  be  favorably 
affected,  while  the  employment  of  incompetent  workmen  degrades  alike  the 
price  of  labor  and  the  quality  of  its  production,  and  is,  therefore,  disastrous 
to  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  two  classes  immediately  concerned,  but  like- 
wise to  the  consumer  and  to  the  producer  of  raw  material.  The  passage  of 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  has  increased  the  interest  of  the  intelligent 
class  of  people  in  education,  but  there  is  a  considerable  element  in  our  county 
which  slumbers  on  in  a  pathetic  ignorance.  And,  in  my  opinion,  the  welfare 
of  the  State  demands  more  imperatively  than  ever  before  the  enactment  of  a 
law  for  compulsory  education,  because  of  the  additional  penalty  which  will 
attach  to  ignorance  in  1908. — J.  A.  Sleuman,  Gatatcba. 
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Shorter  Hours — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  the  greatest  need  of  the 
wage-earners  is  a  system  of  shorter  hours  and  a  rigid  compulsory  school  law, 
as  well  as  a  law  preventing  child  labor  and  one  compelling  ablebodied  men  to 
work  for  a  living. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Charlotte. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  compulsory  education, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  no  man  is  fit  to  enter  any  kind  of  a  trade  without  some 
education.  It  fits  him  for  a  better  mechanic  and  makes  a  better  man  of  him 
morally  and  mentally,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  a  boy  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted in  any  trade  unless  he  has  some  education. — Harry  Page,  Charlotte. 


^.  Better  Pay  and  Shorter  Hours. — Labor  is  in  a  bad  fix  here;  we  don't  get 
half  the  pay  we  ought  to  and  can  just  live  by  hard  work,  but  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  we  will  get  better  pay  and  have  shorter  hours.  I  guess  it  will  be  a 
long  time  yet. — C.  A.  Walters,  Charlotte. 


Organize  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  my  opinion  as  to 
wage-earners,  I  would  say  that  thoroughly  organized  labor  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  them,  both  morally  and  financially,  for  unionism  is  the  only  way  to 
increase  wages  and  shorten  work  hours.  If  the  State  were  thoroughly  organ- 
ized we  could  dictate  to  capital  instead  of  capital,  trusts  and  politicians  dic- 
tating to  us.  In  regard  to  compulsory  education,  I  believe  that  if  wage-earn- 
ers, as  a  general  thing,  were  better  educated  that  they  would  make  better 
workmen  and  could  command  better  wages.  While  experience  is  the  teacher, 
anyone  who  has  a  good  education  is  easier  taught,  while  the  ones  -who  have 
not  a  very  good  education  are  slow  to  catch  on.  They  are  contented  with 
their  lot,  because  they  don't  know  any  better.  If  you  give  a  boy  public  school 
education,  then  put  him  to  work  at  some  trade,  he  learns  fast,  makes  a  good 
workman,  and  can  command  good  wages — he  wants  to  rise.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  boy  who  does  not  go  to  school  grows  up  in  idleness  and  laziness, 
doesn't  know  anything  and  doesn't  want  to.  He  has  no  ambition  to  get  any- 
thing but  a  common  living.  In  my  experience  in  the  foundry  the  boys  that 
are  the  smartest  are  the  ones  that  have  a  good  education.  Education  will 
greatly  improve  the  wage-earner,  both  morally  and  financially.  I  believe 
every  parent  should  be  compelled  to  give  their  children  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, for  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  criminals  of  the  country  are  the  ones 
who  have  never  had  any  schooling.  I  would  make  special  mention  of  the  tex- 
tile workers;  they  are  put  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle  a  broom  and  bobbin.  They  have  no  chance  to  go  to  school,  therefore, 
they  are  not  taught  good  morals.  The  houses  of  ill-fame  are  full  of  factory 
girls  and  the  Mayor's  Court  of  the  men,  and  on  election  day  the  candidate 
that  puts  up  the  most  money  gets  the  vote  of  the  whole  mill.  In  their  ignor- 
ance, one  of  the  bosses  votes  them  as  he  says  vote.  I  believe  that  compul- 
sory education  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  whole  State. — Fred.  A.  Sawyer, 
Charlotte. 
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Working  People  Own  Property. — As  I  am  in  the  shop  all  week,  go  to  church 

on  Sunday  and  stay  at  home  at  night,  I  know  very  little  about  the  condition 
outside  of  my  neighborhood.  As  to  the  morals  of  working  people,  I  think 
there  is  a  decided  improvement,  unless  it  be  among  those  who  are  constantly 
moving  from  one  place  to  another.  Of  course  they  are  more  liable  to  get  in 
bad  company  than  if  they  stayed  at  home  and  settled  down.  A  large  per  cent 
of  the  working  class  in  Charlotte  own  property  (thanks  to  the  building  and 
loan  associations),  and  I  notice  that  when  a  man  lives  at  home  he  is  apt  to  be 
a  law-abiding  citizen.  I  believe  in  the  proper  organization  of  labor,  but  think 
we  ought  to  avoid  strikes  as  much  as  possible,  and  try  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  each  workman,  and,  also,  keep  him  straight  morally. — P.  S.  Powell,  Char- 
lotte. 


Organize  Labor — Prohibit  Child  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — This  is 
a  period  of  great  importance  to  the  masses  (the  bossing  class).  Never  has 
the  State  been  so  active  in  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  laboring 
class,  and  as  manufacturing  increases  in  the  South,  it  is  necessary  that  labor 
should  take  some  concerted  action  for  self-protection  and  advancement,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  than  to  form  trade  unions,  with  laws  that  would  be 
equally  just  to  both  labor  and  capital.  I  find  from  experience  that  the  differ- 
ent trades  that  have  been  unionized  for  some  years,  the  members  thereof  are 
the  ones  that  give  best  results  and  satisfactory  work,  because  the  members  of 
such  unions  take  more  pride  in  their  professions,  besides  this,  the  social  fea- 
tures of  these  unions  are  conducive  to  good  morals  and  higher  intelligence. 
There  should  be  a  State  law  prohibiting  child  labor,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind,  that  a  compulsory  education  law  should  be  adopted,  for  therein  lies 
the  future  welfare  of  this  nation. — R.  B.  Elam.  Charlotte. 


Shorter  Hours — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  that  the  State  law  should 
be  so  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  at  the  machinist's  trade, 
and  that  all  machinists  should  have  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  should 
not  receive  less  than  $2.50  per  day  of  eight  hours.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of 
compulsory  education. — J.  C.  Fisher,  Charlotte. 


Compulsory  School  Law. — There  are  no  labor  unions  in  this  county.  There 
are  no  factories.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  am  in  favor  of  compelling 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  (public  schools)  as  much  as  three 
months,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years.  I  think  children  will 
acquire  enough  book  knowledge  to  create  a  liking  for  their  books.  I  find  that 
a  compulsory  school  law  will  meet  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  my  neighborhood. — S.  P.  Harwood,  Cheoah. 


Compulsory  School  Law. — I  think  the  best  thing  for  wage-earners  is  to  first 
learn  their  trade  well  and  then  be  faithful  to  their  employers.  I  favor  a  com- 
pulsory school  law,  for  only  through  the  education  of  the  masses  can  we  ob- 
tain wise  legislation. — W.  H.  Rogers,  China  Grove. 
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Compulsory  Education — Ten-houe  Law. — In  regard  to  compulsory  school 
law,  I  favor  it.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  requir- 
ing all  voters  coming  of  age  after  1908  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  if  we  have  not  compulsory  education  there  will  be 
many  young  men  that  will  not  be  able  to  read  and  write  as  the  law  will  re- 
quire them  to  do.  A  man  without  an  education  can  not  do  much  for  himself 
or  his  country.  Young  boys  when  growing  up  don't  feel  the  need  of  an  educa- 
tion like  they  do  in  after  years.  I  have  seen  many  bright  boys  grow  up  with- 
out any,  or  but  very  little,  education  on  account  of  the  negligence  on  the  part 
of  their  parents.  Now,  in  regard  to  hours,  people  ought  to  work  on  public 
of  their  parents.  Now,  in  regard  to  hours,  people  ought  to  work  on  public 
strikes  for  shorter  hours  would  stop. — T.  C.  Taylor,  China  Grove. 


Fix  Price  of  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — As  to  wage-earners,  I  think 
there  should  be  a  price  set  by  law  for  wage-earners,  say,  for  instance,  pay 
blacksmiths  a  certain  price,  carpenters  a  certain  price,  masons,  etc.  I  also 
think  that  ordinary  blacksmiths  should  have  some  legislation  in  their  favor, 
for  at  present  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  collect  a  debt  if  a  man  is  not  worth 
over  a  homestead,  and  I  think  it  should  be  so  the  work  would  stand  good  for 
the  money  (even  if  it  is  delivered  to  owner)  until  paid  for.  As  to  compul- 
sory education,  I  favor  same,  and  the  time  has  come  when  it  seems  we  are 
forced  to  have  it. — G.  W.  Hester,  Clarkton. 


'  Board  of  Examiners. — I  think  there  should  be  for  each  trade  or  profession  a 
board  somewhat  like  the  Medical  Board  of  the  State,  empowered  to  issue 
license  to  practice,  just  as  a  druggist  has  to  have  a  diploma  to  dispense  drugs 
in  this  and  other  State. — Henry  Staub,  Clinton. 


Compulsory  Education — Do  Away  With  Negro  Labor. — In  regard  to  com- 
pulsory education,  I  am  strictly  in  favor  of  same.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
law  making  all  children  (except  negroes)  go  to  school  until  they  are  sixteen 
years  of  age;  also,  prohibiting  any  manufacturing  concern  or  individual  from 
employing  children  under  that  age,  except  during  vacations.  I  have  lived  in 
all  of  the  Southern  States,  and  a  great  many  of  the  Western  States,  including 
Texas,  Arizona,  Colorado,  California,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri,  and  I  must  con- 
fess, though  I  am  a  North  Carolinian,  that  I  believe  we  have  more  illiterate, 
ignorant  white  people  in  North  Carolina  to  its  population  than  any  State  in 
the  Union.  Something  should  be  done  to  stimulate  education;  we  need  it  bad. 
Another  law  we  need  passed  is  to  do  away  with  all  negro  railroad  employes 
above  section  hands  and  warehouse  hands.  We  should  have  a  law  making  the 
railroad  companies  furnish  two  competent  men,  who  can  read  and  write,  and 
stand  examination,  on  every  locomotive  in  its  service;  also,  to  furnish  brake- 
men  and  flagmen  the  same.  This  would  do  away  with  all  negro  firemen  and 
negro  brakemen,  and  would  be  a  protection  to  the  traveling  public,  and  pro- 
tection to  the  property  of  all,  as  negroes  are  incompetent  and  unreliable  to 
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put  on  a  railroad.  Many  engineers  differ  with  me  on  this  point,  but  I  speak 
from  experience.  Besides,  they  are  to-day  keeping  hundreds  of  white  men  out 
of  good  jobs,  braking  and  firing  engines,  when  they  themselves  are  not 
worthy  or  capable  of  such  a  job.  I  have  run  engines  all  over  the  country  and 
it  does  make  me  tear  my  hair  to  have  to  spend  half  of  my  life  living  in  a  little 
cab,  with  a  burly,  dirty  "coon,"  while  out  in  the  Western  States  they  are  all 
decent  white  men. — J.  C.  Hubbard,  Clinton. 


Fix  Number  Hours  by  Law — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  that  we 
should  have  a  certain  number  of  hours  fixed  by  law  to  constitute  a  day's 
work.  Here  in  our  town  it  is  a  rule  to  work  from  sun  up  to  sun  down.  My 
reason  for  an  apprentice  starting  at  twenty-one  is,  he  should  be  in  school  until 
that  age;  a  man  can  not  make  a  skilled  workman  without  education  to  back 
him  up.  I  built  a  house  at  Clarkton  two  years  ago  and  had  two  very  good 
men  with  me.  When  I  finished,  being  a  United  States  Civil  Service  man,  I 
was  ordered  by  the  Engineers'  Department  to  report  at  Fort  Caswell  for  duty. 
I  went,  and  was  asked  to  bring  some  good  workmen  with  me,  and  I  took  these 
men,  but  they  failed  on  account  of  not  having  the  education  to  stand  exami- 
nation, though  they  were  good  workmen.  Our  people  in  Bladen  County  are 
very  backward,  and  if  we  don't  have  compulsory  school  law  the  Constitution 
will  have  to  be  changed  again  before  1915,  for  the  negroes  are  running  schools 
all  through  the  county.  Right  here,  where  the  negro  attendance  at  summer 
school  was  ten,  it  is  now  fifty,  and  at  Elizabethtown,  where  it  was  about 
twenty-five,  it  is  now  seventy-five.  In  my  district  here  we  have  not  had  any 
school  for  three  years,  and  for  ten  years  previous  to  that,  the  average  attend- 
ance, where  there  were  thirty-five  children,  was  eight.  I  think  we  should 
have  a  law  to  compel  the  parents  to  send  to  school  or  abolish  the  public  school 
system. — J.  W.  Clark,  Clarkton. 


Nine-hour  Day — Compulsory  Education — Labor  Unions. — I  have  filled  out 
this  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.,  I  have  always  favored  a  nine-hour  system 
for  laboring  men.  I  think  nine  hours  is  a  good  day's  work.  I  have  always 
been  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  education.  I  am,  also,  very  much  in  favor  of  a 
labor  union.  I  think  that  every  laboring  man  should  belong  to  a  union. — 
Robert  E.  L.  Hayman,  Columbia. 


-'Ten-hour  Day — Better  Schools. — I  say  that  it  should  be  law  that  no  man 
could  work  a  man  longer  than  ten  hours  for  a  day's  work,  unless  he  paid  ex- 
tra for  every  hour  made  over  ten  hours.  Free  schools  are  too  expensive  not 
to  do  more  good  than  they  do.  So  many  teachers  paid  big  money  to  teach  a 
few  scholars,  some  days  only  two  or  three  and  four  and  five,  and  some  days 
more  than  he  can  do  anything  with.  That  is  the  way  free  schools  are  here  in 
this  county.  The  teacher  is  paid  just  the  same  to  teach  two  scholars  as  he  is 
to  teach  sixty. — D.  A.  Sample,  Columbia. 
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Compulsory  Education  a  Necessity. — I  have  answered  the  above  questions 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  hope  they  may  prove  of  some  value  to  all  con- 
cerned. I  think  the  Amendment  makes  compulsory  education  a  necessity  at 
an  early  date,  and  a  strict  division  of  school  money,  giving  to  each  race  the 
amount  he  pays  into  the  school  fund. — M.  F.  Haskett,  Columbia. 


Better  Preparation — Compulsory  School  Law. — I  think  that  better  prepar- 
ation for  the  mechanic,  and  in  fact,  all  wage-earners,  is  incentive  to  better 
wages,  and  is  the  proper  way  to  command  better  wages.  As  to  the  compul- 
sory scbool  system,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it,  especially  since  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment.  In  fact,  all  people  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  now. 
I  find  in  this  mountainous  country,  in  Western  North  Carolina,  that  the  chil- 
dren do  not  get  the  advantage  of  the  free  schools.  There  are  some  parents 
who  are  opposed  to  education,  and  those  who  are  not  are  careless.  I  think 
that  the  compulsory  school  law  is  the  very  best  way  to  get  this  class  of  people 
to  educate  their  children. — W.  E.  Hill,  Columbia. 


Favors  Compulsory  School  Law. — I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school 
law,  because  so  many  parents  who  have  not  been  educated  think  that  their 
children  can  get  along  without  an  education,  as  they  have  done.  There  are  a 
number  in  my  neighborhood  I  have  heard  say,  "I  have  gotten  along  without 
an  education  and  my  children  can."  I  think  a  man  should  be  educated  in 
order  to  be  qualified  to  vote  for  the  best  interest  of  his  country. — L.  H.  Cloud, 
Columbus. 


Compulsory  Education — Child  Labor. — I  think  if  North  Carolina  needs 
anything  on  earth  it  is  an  education.  Compulsory  education  to  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  good  public  schools  and  better  teachers  (more  competent). 
Children  should  not  be  worked  in  cotton  mills  under  twelve  years  old,  girls 
especially,  at  night.  Factory  people  should  not  use  so  much  tobacco,  whiskey 
and  other  intoxicants  as  they  do,  but  rather  lay  up  their  earnings  instead  of 
wasting  them. — J.  B.  Readling,  Cornelius. 


Compulsory  Education — Laborer's  Lien. — I  am  in  favor  of  all  white  chil- 
dren going  to  school,  and  the  negro  children,  too,  if  the  tax  is  raised  on  their 
property.  I  think  that  if  the  law  were  changed  so  that  a  mechanic  had  more 
than  one  year  to  file  his  lien  on  his  work,  it  would  be  better,  in  a  good  many 
cases,  than  where  the  mechanic  has  to  file  his  lien  and  keep  out  of  his  money. 
— Angus  J.  Evans,  Dublin. 


*■  Can  Manage  Without  Legislative  Interference. — In  regard  to  the  school 
law,  parents  should  take  interest  enough  in  their  children  to  give  them  an 
education;  and  it  occurs  to  me,  an  intelligent  people  as  there  is  in  North 
Carolina  can  manage  their  own  business  in  this  matter,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Legislature. — William  Hinsdale,  East  Bend. 
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Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  for  the  simple  fact  that 
the  colored  race  will  strain  every  effort  to  ohtain  education,  bread  or  no  bread, 
clothes  or  no  clothes,  while  whites  stay  away  from  the  school  because  they 
can't  go  in  style.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  negroes  go  to  school,  while  only  about 
six  per  cent  of  the  whites  go  to  school,  therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory 
education  by  law,  or  iu  1908  the  negroes  will  carry  the  election. — T.  D.  Ayd- 
lette,  Currituck. 


Eight-hour  Law— Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  each  State  should 
make  laws  to  correspond  with  the  government  in  regard  to  number  of  hours 
to  a  day's  work.  The  apprentices  should  get  a  fair  education  before  entering 
trade.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  compulsory  school  laws, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment,  otherwise  we  will  be  in  bad  circum- 
stances in  a  few  years;  we  will  lose  all  we  have  gained. — S.  D.  Barnes,  Eden- 
ton. 


Compulsory  Education — Apprenticeship. — I  thing  there  should  be,  and  can 
be,  a  great  improvement  in  the  school  law,  and,  also,  in  the  patrons  of  the 
same.  I  think  the  law  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  give  at  least  six  or  eight 
months'  school  each  year,  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  be 
compelled  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  school  until  they  are  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  then  the  law  fixed  so  as  to  compel  parents  or  guardians  to  bind 
the  boys  at  that  age  to  some  trade  as  a  mechanic  of  some  kind.  I  think  all 
boys,  where  they  have  no  parents  or  guardians  to  look  after  them,  should  be 
sent  to  school  until  the  proper  age  and  then  bound  to  some  trade.  I  think 
that  the  whites  should  have  all  of  their  part  of  the  school  tax  and  the  negro 

I  have  his  part.     I  do  not  think  it  right  for  the  white  tax-payers  to  school  the 
;  negroes.     As  to  wage-earners,  there  is  a  great  chance  for  improvement,  and 

I I  think  the  law  should  fix  a  stipulated  system  of  time,  say  eight  or  nine  hours 
per  day,  and,  also,  fix  a  price  per  day  for  all  kinds  of  trades  or  labor,  accord- 
ing to  a  man's  ability,  and  have  a  commissioner  in  each  county,  competent  of 
examining  and  grading  the  different  branches  of  trade,  especially  a  man  that 
is  going  to  contract  or  take  apprentices;  and  the  law  should,  in  my  opinion, 

[make  special  provisions  for  apprentices.  Another  good  idea  would  be,  to  have 
iat  least  one  school  established  in  each  county,  and  the  boys  that  are  growing 
tup  in  ignorance  and  idleness  be  sent  to  school  to  learn  a  trade  of  some  kind. — 
J.  S.  Clark,  Excelsior. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  would  like  to  say,  as  for  my  part,  and  I  believe 
for  the  best  of  all,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  that  could  so  advance  people  as  education. — W.  B.  Wicker, 
Elon  College. 


{    Compulsory  School  Law. — I  favor  compulsory  school  law,  with  the  taxes  of 
the  races  divided.     There  are  white  children  in  my  section  in  a  mile  of  good 
schools  that  don't  attend. — H.  C.  Williams,  Elm  City. 
19 
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Compulsory  School  Law. — We  need  a  compulsory  school  law.  Children  in 
mill  villages  like  ours  are  put  in  the  mills  at  a  very  early  age,  and  very  few 
parents  will  take  them  out  of  the  mill  and  send  them  to  school.  They  think 
they  need  their  wages  to  live  on,  but  they  can  spare  them  some  of  the  time  for 
school,  and  if  they  will  not,  they  ought  to  be  made  to.  I  have  been  laboring 
with  this  class  of  people  for  ten  years,  and  I  know  what  I  meet  with  every 
day. — J.  B.  O'Briant,  Elon  College. 


Compulsory  Education — Get  Rid  of  the  Negro.— I  believe  that  compulsory 
schools  will  have  to  be  enforced  in  this  country  if  the  people  don't  take  more 
interest  in  their  children  than  they  take  at  present.  The  Amendment  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  white  people  of  this  State,  and  if  they  don't  educate  their 
children  the  State  is  not  to  blame.  Now,  as  for  wages,  they  are  all  right,  if 
we  could  get  rid  of  the  worthless  negro.  Any  legislation  in  that  way  that 
could  be  done  would  be  much  better  for  the  whites  of  this  State.  The  negroes 
work  for  rations  and  what  they  can  steal,  and  keep  poor  white  people  out  of 
work.  Now,  if  there  is  any  help,  let's  have  it,  and  the  quicker  the  better  for 
North  Carolina  and  the  white  people  of  Macon  County. — B.  F.  Lowdle,  Frank- 
lin. 


—  Each  Race  Educate  its  Children. — I  would  say,  that  the  white  people 
should  pay  taxes  to  educate  their  children  and  the  negro  should  pay  taxes  to 
educate  the  negro.  It  does  look  hard  for  the  white  man  to  have  to  educate 
the  negro;  the  negro  has  been  free  long  enough  to  pay  his  own  way. — R.  W. 
White,  Gastonia. 


Ten-hour  Law — Child  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — While  I  am  on  the 
road  myself,  my  children  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  and  I  am  uncompromis- 
ingly in  favor  of  a  ten-hour  law.  I  think  twelve  to  twelve  and  a  half  hours 
too  long  for  anyone  to  work,  and  more  especially  little  children  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  once  and  forever, 
and,  also,  think  there  should  be  an  act  passed  prohibiting  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  working  in  any  kind  of  mills.  I  am  opposed  to"  organized 
labor,  although  it  may  be  best,  but  I  fail  to  see  it  that  way.  I  think  if  we  cot- 
ton mill  people  will  do  our  duty  our  employers  will  treat  us  right,  and,  there- 
fore, fail  to  see  any  advantage  we  would  gain  by  supporting  an  organization. — 
R.  H.  Trollinger,  Gastonia. 


Compulsory  Education — Eight-hour  Law. — I  believe  in  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and,  also,  believe  every  man  should  be  able  to  write  his  own  name  any- 
way; also,  believe  men  should  not  work  but  eight  hours  per  day  and  get  the 
same  wages  that  are  paid  now  for  ten  hours'  work.  Every  man  of  trade 
should  hold  up  wages  and  work  for  each  other's  interest,  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployer's. Such  things  should  have  careful  attention  by  all  mechanics  and 
working  men. — A.  B.  Franklin,  Goldsboro. 
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Survival  of  the  Fittest — Compulsory  Education. — My  general  observation 
is,  that  in  my  trade,  as  all  others,  it  is  a  case  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 
If  the  working  man  will  only  make  himself  useful  and  indispensable  to  his 
employer  he  can  always  command  his  worth  in  whatever  avocation  he  may 
follow.  Keep  out  of  bar-rooms  and  study  his  own  and  his  family's  interest,  in- 
stead of  frittering  away  his  time  talking  politics  and  agitating  strikes.  And 
when  a  difference  does  arise  between  him  and  his  employer  let  them  reason 
together  and  reach  a  mutual  understanding,  instead  of  going  head-long  follow- 
ing some  flannel-mouth,  would-be  leader  into  a  disastrous  strike.  As  to  com- 
pulsory education,  I  think  there  is  a  certain  element  of  the  rural  population 
of  North  Carolina  that  will  not  only  not  try  and  educate  their  children  by 
their  own  efforts,  but  would  not  send  them  to  school  if  free  to  them  unless 
made  to  do  so.  As  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  in  the  mining  camp  (Union 
Copper),  where  I  am  employed,  the  company  maintain  at  their  own  expense  a 
four-months'  school;  here  everything  is  free,  books  and  all,  and  yet  less  than 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  children  went,  where  they  could  get  employment  at  any- 
thing around  the  mines  at  a  few  cents  per  day,  average  about  thirty-five  cents 
when  employed  under  fifteen  years  old,  and  in  some  instances  the  fathers 
were  lying  around  idle  and  the  children  were  depended  on  to  support  them  in 
their  idlness.  Therefore,  pass  a  law  compelling  them  to  send  the  children  to 
school,  at  least  a  part  of  each  year. — J.  M.  Edwards,  Gold  Hill. 


Examine  Apprentices — Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  an  apprentice 
should  serve  at  his  trade  until  he  could  stand  examination;  let  this  be  fixed 
by  law.  I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law.  To  educate  the  people  makes  bet- 
ter citizens  of  them  and  better  workmen.  Ignorance  fosters  vice,  and  vice  has 
been  the  downfall  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals. — D.  H.  Harris,  Goldsboro, 


Abolish  Saloon — Compulsory  Education — Trusts. — The  greatest  need, 
in  my  opinion,  in  regard  to  wage-earners,  is  to  do  away  with  the  saloon. 
I  believe  it  is  the  greatest  evil  we  have.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  good  mechanic  that  will  keep  sober.  He  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  he  is  always  hard  up,  will  work  for  less  wages,  consequently  is 
making  sober  and  industrious  men  have  to  work  for  less  wages.  Compulsory 
education.  I  believe,  is  the  next  need  of  the  laboring  man.  It  would  keep 
children  out  of  the  factories  when  they  should  be  in  school;  they  would  make 
better  men  and  women,  make  them  more  careful  how  they  vote.  Another  ef- 
fect, it  would  make  their  fathers  work,  instead  of  loafing  in  the  streets  while 
their  children  are  at  work,  as  I  have  seen  it  many  times.  Then  there  is  great 
danger,  in  my  opinion,  in  these  trusts  and  combines.  They  are  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  labor  troubles  by  importing  foreign  labor  of  the  worst  ele- 
ment and  making  competition  with  our  labor.  They  can  not  compete  with 
them  and  live  respectably.  As  a  general  thing  they  do  not  pay  or  support 
any  school  or  church  and  live  in  tenant-houses  hardly  fit  for  cattle.  I  think 
there  is  much  room  for  legislation  in  this  respect. — John  Lewis,  Greensboro. 
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Cost  of  Living  Increased — Compulsory  Education — Conditions  Bad. — You 
will  notice  I  answered  "Yes"  in  regard  to  increase  in  wages,  but  if  you  take 
into  consideration  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  wages  have  decreased, 
for  a  working  man  can't  buy  as  much  to  live  on  now  with  his  day's  wages  as 
he  could  five  years  ago,  therefore  if  we  look  at  it  that  way  wages  have  de- 
creased; still  I  think  they  have  increased  some  in  the  amount  received  from 
employers.  The  working  man  certainly  ought  to  have  more  pay  as  the  price 
of  living  has  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  income  in  wages.  As  to  the 
hours  for  a  day's  work,  I  think  eight  is  right;  that  would  give  working  men 
more  time  for  study  and  reading,  thereby  improving  them  in  education, 
health  and  morals.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  it  in  some  way,  but  don't  know  just  how.  As  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  working  class,  it  is  very  bad  at  the  present  price  of  living  and  present 
wages.  Not  one  out  of  a  hundred  can  have  money  enough  to  meet  any  extra 
expense  in  the  way  of  sickness  or  death;  they  would  have  to  get  indulgence 
and  then  stint  and  do  without  something  they  need  to  pay  it.  Yes,  they 
need  something,  and  that  bad.  Yours  for  the  betterment  of  wage-earners. — 
J.  W.  Bain,  Greensboro. 


Compel  Men  to  Provide  for  Family. — I  favor  a  compulsory  law  that  will 
make  men  of  family  provide  for  their  needs  at  home. — S.  E.  Hanner,  Greens- 
boro. 

Compulsory  Education — Eight-hour  Law. — I  think  the  law  should  compel 
parents  to  send  children  to  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years; 
and  they  should  be  compelled  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  at  least  three 
years,  beginning  at  sixteen,  allowing  them  one  year  to  rest  between  school 
and  work.  I  most  emphatically  state  that  the  law  should  regulate  the  hours 
constituting  a  day's  work,  and  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  eight  hours.  You 
will  decide  with  me,  and  so  will  all  reasonable  people,  when  they  calculate 
the  number  of  wage-earners  in  North  Carolina  who  work  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen hours  for  a  day's  work  because  their  employer  isn't  caring  for  anybody 
but  self,  and  they  have  no  protection,  so  they  must  get  their  hash  by  one  man 
doing  what  one  and  a  half  should  do.  Calculate  the  number  of  wage-earners 
in  North  Carolina,  and  you  will  have  the  number  who  are  doing  this;  then 
calculate  the  number  who  are  unemployed,  many  of  them  compelled  to  con- 
tract debt  and  be  dubbed  a  rascal  for  not  paying,  when  if  he  could  get  work 
he  would  be  glad  to  pay;  many  such  have  been  compelled  to  tramp  or  sell  out 
and  move  to  some  State  where  the  law  protects  wage-earners  in  order  to  earn 
support.  Calculate  these  two  classes,  and  then  suppose  the  law  fixed  the 
hours  for  a  day's  work  at  eight  hours  and  see  if  it  would  not  give  all  of  these 
idlers  work,  and  thus  make  them  and  their  families  happy  and  make  them 
proud  of  old  North  Carolina.  Many  States  do  this  simply  to  protect  the  op- 
erators and  laborers  from  being  ground  down  by  their  employers.  Why  can't 
North  Carolina  do  this?  If  this  was  done  a  shop  now  working  four  hundred 
men  ten  hours  would  have  to  go  out  and  pick  up  one  hundred  of  the  idle  citi- 
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zens  and  put  them  to  work.  Do  you  know  that  thousands  of  people  are  hav- 
ing to  leave  North  Carolina  on  this  account?  I  know  a  town  that  eight  years 
ago  could  show  a  census  of  eighteen  thousand;  now,  I  think,  there  are  about 
twelve  thousand,  and  they  are  leaving  now  faster  than  ever.  I  hope  this 
can  be  done;  I  know  it  can.  See  New  York;  see  Massachusetts,  and  other 
States  where  the  law  does  this;  you  find  men  and  women  respected,  earning 
a  good  living,  working  eight  hours  a  day. — A.  W.  Morton,  Greensboro. 


Ten-hour  Day — Child  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  the  cot- 
ton mill  people  should  have  protection,  as  very  near  everything  is  either  in 
a  trust  or  in  some  way  organized.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  peo- 
ple to  have  a  ten-hour  day  law  passed  in  North  Carolina.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  work  would  have  more  time  to  improve  their  minds  and  rest  their 
bodies,  while  the  owners  of  the  mills  could  get  as  much  in  the  way  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  cost  to  run  would  be  less  as  regards  fuel  to  run  the  mills  and 
to  heat  them  in  the  cold  winter.  Also,  we  should  have  a  law  to  prohibit  chil- 
dren under  twelve  y^ars  of  age  from  working  in  the  mills,  because  they  do 
the  work  of  a  man  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  day,  where  a  grown 
man  or  woman  could  command  from  sixty  to  seventy-nve  cents  per  day  and 
give  better  results.  The  boys  and  girls  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  attend 
school.  If  we  do  not  have  a  law  tbat  will  compel  all  the  cotton  factory  chil- 
dren to  attend,  how  will  they  ever  be  educated?  They  are  working  in  the 
mills,  some  of  them  not  over  six  years  old,  and  besides,  it  would  be  better 
for  all  the  people  all  through  the  mills  to  work  men  and  women,  as  they 
would  do  better  work  and  give  better  results.  The  colored  child  will  be  given 
a  good  education  and  the  white  child  grow  up  in  the  mill,  and  will  be  igno- 
rant and  a  drunkard  and  only  factory  trash  unless  some  steps  be  taken  in 
our  favor. — L,.  C.  Baker,  Greensboro. 


Compulsory  Education. — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  how  can  we  expect  the 
white  children  of  to-day,  who  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  later  years,  to 
successfully  cope  with  the  problems  of  government  (general  and  home)  un- 
less we  have  a  compulsory  education,  when  the  mechanics  and  farmers  gener- 
ally do  not  take  interest  enough  in  education  to  give  their  children  more 
than  the  merest  rudiments  of  an  education,  and  in  many  instances  not  even 
this?  If  we  wish  the  coming  generation  of  white  children  to  govern,  then  we 
must  enact  laws  which  will  compel  their  parents  to  give  them  an  education 
higher  than  that  which  the  colored  children  realize  they  must  have,  and  are 
earnestly  striving  for.  The  Constitutional  Amendment  should  stimulate  the 
whites  as  well  as  the  colored,  but  unfortunately  the  poorer  classes  have  not 
been  brought  to  the  point  of  realizing  that  it  is  possible  that  an  inferior  race 
can  and  will  gain  the  mastery  and  possibly  wrest  the  reins  of  government 
from  them  unless  better  educational  facilities  are  installed  and  then  enforced. 
I  may  be  at  variance  in  my  opinions  with  others  better  informed,  but  that  is 
the  status  of  the  case  as  I  see  it. — W.  E.  Gatlin,  Greensboro. 
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Colonize  the  Negro. — Compulsory  school  wouldn't  work  well  here,  too 
many  poor  people  and  school-houses  too  far  apart;  but  I  favor  a  reasonable 
fine  being  levied  on  a  father  that  can  and  won't  send  his  child,  and  I  favor 
the  whites  having  the  benefit  of  their  school  money  and  the  negro  schooling 
himself.  I  am  tired  of  schooling  negroes  to  make  them  meaner,  and  that 
is  what  education  does  for  negroes  here.  Let's  colonize  him  to  himself  and 
take  him  out  of  politics  and  let  him  school  himself,  and  let  the  good  free 
white  man  be  free  indeed.  Keep  the  negro  out  of  office,  give  him  what  the 
Lord  intended  for  him  and  no  more,  and  at  the  trying  day  we  won't  be  tried 
and  doomed  for  giving  him  those  positions  that  God  never  intended  for  him, 
and  it  will  give  the  white  man  better  wages  and  will  give  us  peace  and  polite- 
ness in  the  land.  Stop  so  much  speculation,  so  many  road  traders  and 
drummers,  and  the  money  that  raises  a  crop  will  have  something  to  do  with 
pricing  it.  I  am  a  white  man  with  white  principles,  and  a  Democrat,  and  I 
am  in  favor  of  white  and  good  government. — C.  H.  Parisher,  Gum  Neck. 


Mill  Operatives  Migratory — Compulsory  School  Law. — One  drawback  to 
mill  operatives  is  the  constant  moving  to  and  from  of  a  large  per  cent  of 
them.  How  to  remedy  it  is  beyond  my  knowledge.  Another  is  the  number  of 
children  that  are  practically  left  without  guardianship  during  the  day  when 
their  parents  are  in  the  mills.  These  children  herd  together  and  pick  up  all 
kinds  of  bad  habits  before  they  are  old  enough  to  choose  the  good  from  the 
bad.  This  condition  might  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  a  rigid  compulsory 
school  law.  That  this  law  would  be  of  great  benefit  is  not  to  be  doubted,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  more  education,  but  the  great  necessity  of 
having  children  under  proper  guardianship. — J.  H.  Blackmore,  Jr.,  Haw 
River. 


*•  Labor  Should  Organize. — The  working  classes  are  not  organized  here.  I 
think  the  main  cause  of  low  wages  is  simply  this:  The  country  is  full  of  men 
who  claim  to  be  workmen,  out  know  but  very  little  about  the  trade  they  fol- 
low, and  in  order  that  they  may  get  a  job  they  offer  their  services  at  farm 
rates.  This  induces  the  builder  or  contractor  to  give  them  work,  and  the  man 
who  has  mastered  his  trade  and  ought  to  be  well  paid  can't  get  a  job.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  mechanics  should  be  organized  and  price  their  own  labor  and 
stand  to  it. — A.  M.  Coolmon,  Hayesville. 


Incompetent  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — My  trade  is  painting,  and  I 
can't  get  good  employment  half  my  time,  for  there  are  so  many  who  pretend 
to  know  how,  and  will  work  for  most  any  price.  If  I  work  I  have  to  work  at 
starvation  prices.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  stop  so  many  men  who 
are  not  painters  from  coming  in  and  doing  work  for  half  its  worth.  A  good 
painter  can't  get  anything  for  his  labor.  I  think  every  man  ought  to  have  a 
trade  and  stick  to  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education;  I  think  it  a 
good  thing. — G.  G.  Renn,  Henderson. 
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Too  Many  Incompetent  Mechanics — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  the 
mechanic  should  be  required  to  prepare  himself  for  his  trade  the  same  as  the 
lawyer  or  doctor  has  to  for  his  profession,  that  is,  in  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship and  standing  his  examination  before  he  puts  himself  upon  the  public; 
then  we  would  have  better  workmen,  better  wages,  etc.  There  are  too  many 
sorry  and  incompetent  men  in  the  trades,  hence  low  wages.  I  am  in  favor  of 
compulsory  education  to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  every  child  may  be  taught 
to  read  and  write  and  make  the  necessary  calculations  in  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness transaction.  I  think  your  Department  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the 
laboring  and  wage-earning  class  of  people.  Hope  you  will  be  more  successful 
in  the  future. — E.  S.  Curtis,  Hayesville. 


Compulsory  Education. — Being  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  having 
seen  the  benefits  of  a  compulsory  school  law,  I  am  wholly  and  unreservedly  in 
favor  of  such  a  law,  and  believe  it  would  be  to  the  mutual  good  of  all  classes, 
race  or  color.  I  believe  wherever  conditions  make  it  possible  to  do  so,  there 
should  be  a  good  system  of  graded  schools,  and  that  good  schools  should  have 
a  truant  officer  to  look  after  all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  see 
that  they  are  kept  in  school.  If  the  poor  are  unable  to  furnish  the  children 
with  proper  clothes,  then  the  clothes  should  be  furnished  from  the  school  fund. 
I  believe  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  cast  his  vote  unless  he  can  read  and 
write,  for  such  a  voter  is  a  menace  to  any  town  or  community  where  he  lives, 
and  is  easily  bribed,  and  offers  a  temptation  to  unscrupulous  politicians  who 
have  money  at  their  disposal.  With  the  advantage  offered  by  correspondence 
schools,  there  is  very  little  excuse  for  any  wage-earner  not  bettering  his  or  her 
condition,  and  this,  too,  without  loss  of  time  at  his  or  her  vocation,  and  the 
price  and  terms  are  within  the  reach  of  any  man  or  woman  who  really  cares 
to  take  advantage  of  such  a  course. — George  C.  Woodworth,  Henderson. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  compulsory  education  the  best  thing  for 
the  laboring  classes  that  could  be  done  to  help  them  to  get  along  in  the  world, 
morally  and  religiously  living;  also,  I  think  all  parents  should  be  compelled 
to  send  their  children  to  school  as  much  as  six  years  toward  educating  them. 
I  think  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the  laboring  classes. — Walter  R.  Miller, 
Hickory. 

More  Pay,  Less  Hours — Compulsory  Education. — The  greatest  needs  of  the 
laboring  class  are  more  pay  and  fewer  hours  of  work.  To  this  end  there 
should  be  a  law  regulating  the  number  of  apprentices  to  one  to  every  five 
journeymen.  The  shops  and  offices  are  filled  with  boys,  who  work  for  fifty, 
sixty  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  which  makes  it  hard  for  a  workman  to 
get  a  job,  as  the  employers  can  have  one  man  to  superintend  and  fill  up  with 
"cubs."  This  should  be  regulated,  requiring  factories,  shops,  etc.,  to  keep 
only  one  apprentice  to  each  five  journeymen,  instead  of  vice-versa.  Then  the 
hours  should  be  reduced;  as  it  is,  a  poor  laborer  does  not  get  time  to  take  a 
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free  breath  between  work  hours.  Nine  hours  hard  labor  is  all  a  man  should 
be  required  to  do  anywhere.  A  visit  to  our  cotton  mills  will  decide  this  ques- 
tion to  any  human  being.  There  you  will  find  boys  and  girls,  ranging  from 
eight  to  fifteen  years  old,  working  in  an  ill-ventilated,  dusty  room,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  hours  per  day,  for  the  pitiful  sum  of  ten  to  forty  cents  per  day.  Talk 
about  smallpox!  vaccination!  yellow  fever!  etc.,  these  man-killers  cause  more 
deaths  in  the  country  than  all  the  diseases  mentioned  combined.  Better  pass 
a  law  compelling  people  to  be  "vaccinated"  against  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours 
labor  a  day.  This  would  lessen  disease  and  give  the  poor  man  a  few  minutes 
to  get  fresh  air  and  recreation.  Then,  a  compulsory  school  law,  requiring  at 
least  six  months'  school  each  year,  would  put  wage-earners  where  they  be- 
long— shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters — in 
intellect,  refinement,  and  other  necessary  requirements  to  make  men  and 
women  of  them,  and  not  slaves. — R.  L.  Simmons,  High  Point. 


Compulsory  Education — Good  Roads— I  think  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  for  old  Guilford  County  is  to  increase  the  school  tax  and  have  compul- 
sory school  law.  I  hope  to  see  the  road  law  passed,  as  we  have  very  bad  roads. 
As  for  labor,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  as  young  men  come  in  here  from  the 
country  and  go  to  work  for  sixty  and  sixty-five  cents  per  day  and  stay  about 
two  weeks  and  they  are  gone. — W.  J.  Church,  High  Point. 


**  Stay  on  the  Farm. — The  main  cause  of  wages  staying  as  low  as  they  are,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  are  leaving  the  farm  and  coming  to  town  to  make 
money.  They  happen  in  town  on  pay-day  and  see  the  hands  drawing  their 
pay.  They  see  the  man  who  gets,  only  seventy-five  cents  per  day  drawing 
$9.00  for  two  weeks'  work,  perhaps  more  money  than  they  have  had  in  three 
months,  and  they  think  that  man  is  getting  rich,  and  they  rush  in  to  make. 
their  fortune,  leaving  a  good  farm,  and  never  stopping  to  think  that  out  of 
that  nine  dollars  there  is  two  weeks'  house-rent  to  pay,  two  weeks'  grocery 
bill,  and  various  other  little  bills,  which  takes  all  the  nine  dollars,  leaving 
nothing  for  a  "rainy  day,"  so  to  speak.  They  claim  there  is  no  money  farm- 
ing, but  if  a  man  will  stay  on  the  farm  and  work  ten  hours  per  day  the  year 
round  he  will  have  more  clear  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  besides  having 
lived  better  in  the  way  of  food,  and  not  having  been  exposed  to  the  contamina- 
tion and  vices  of  "town,"  which  so  often  cause  the  ruin  of  the  young.  I  would 
say,  stay  on  the  farm,  boys. — D.  C.  Aldridge,  High  Point. 


Shorter  Hours — Public  Libraries — Religion  and  Education. — If  all  em- 
ployers would  come  to  an  agreement,  the  number  of  hours  could  be  reduced 
without  anyone  being  the  loser.  I  think  every  dollar  possible  should  be  given 
to  free  schools,  and  as  little  to  higher  schools  as  would  be  consistent  with 
common  sense.  I  hardly  see  how  a  compulsory  school  law  would  work,  unless 
the  schools  were  sufficient  and  the  State  able  to  provide  books  and  clothing 
for  many  unable  to  do  so  for  themselves.     Public  libraries  would  be  of  great 
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benefit  of  workingmen.  Their  great  needs  are  religion  and  education.  By 
religion,  I  mean  Christianity;  by  education,  I  mean  a  general  knowledge  of 
their  duty  as  citizens  of  a  great  State,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  elevate 
themselves  morally,  religiously  and  politically. — Charles  E.  Kellam,  High 
Point. 


Compulsory  Education. — We  need  better  schools  that  can  reach  the  masses. 
The  children  of  intelligent  parents  usually  are  sent  to  school  by  their  parents. 
There  should  be  some  way  provided  to  get  all  children  of  school  age  in  school. 
— W.  P.  Grady,  High  Point. 


Compulsory  Education — Ten-hour  Day. — I  am  especially  in  favor  of  the 
eompulsory  school  law,  for  there  are  lots  of  people  I  know  of  who  will  not 
send  their  children  to  school  when  they  have  a  chance  to,  so  there  must  be 
something  done.  I  am  especially  in  favor  of  ten  hours  being  a  fixed  time  by 
law  for  a  day's  work. — Luther  J.  Taylor,  Jacksonville. 


Compulsory  School  Law. — I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  compulsory  education, 
and  unless  something  is  done  along  this  line,  thousands  of  young  men,  both 
white  and  colored,  in  North  Carolina,  will  be  deprived  of  their  suffrage  after 
1908.  Education  is  the  life  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  and  when  we  are 
taxed  by  our  Constitution  and  laws  to  run  schools  for  the  advancement  of  the 
youths  of  our  State,  and  are  compelled  to  pay  those  taxes,  which  is  right  and 
just,  then  it  is  only  acting  the  part  of  justice  and  right  to  compel  every  man 
and  woman  to  give  to  their  children  the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  taxation.  I  have  recently  become  more  strongly  in  favor 
of  such  a  law.  When  I  can  look  out  upon  the  rising  generation  and  know 
that  to  them  education  means  both  light  and  liberety,  then  I  exclaim  to  the 
powers  in  authority  to  hinder  no  time  and  delay  not,  but  give  us  now  a  com- 
pulsory school  law,  and  when  the  year  1908  arrives  our  boys  will  all  be  ready 
for  the  great  test,  and  the  battle  will  have  been  fought  and  the  victory  won. 
With  education  we  are  free  men,  without  it  we  are  vagabonds  and  slaves. — 
John  F.  McCorkle,  Jefferson. 


Compulsory  Education. — Relative  to  the  compulsory  system  of  education,  I 
have  to  say:  I  am  highly  in  favor  of  it,  and  believe  its  inauguration  would 
be  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  the  more  certain  and  rapid  development  of 
the  varied  interests  of  our  people  and  State.  That  it  would  facilitate  our 
moral  and  intellectual  development,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
True,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  furnishes  another  reason 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  school  law.  I  have  lived  in  States 
where  the  law  was  in  force  and  have  seen  its  workings,  and  my  observation 
has  been,  in  every  instance,  that  the  law  worked  well  and  had  a  decidedly 
wholesome  effect  on  the  citizenship  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  developmnt  of 
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their  resources,  intellectual,  natural  and  otherwise.  I  wish  you  success  and 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  in  your  efforts  to  benefit  the  laboring  masses,  and 
hope  for  an  educational  incentive  and  impetus  sufficient  to  encourage  our 
people  upon  higher  planes  of  intellectual  and  moral  development. — 0.  T.  Hen- 
derson, Jenkins. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  we  should  have  a  compulsory  school  law, 
and  some  way  to  have  the  rings  and  cliques  broken  up  in  our  county,  so  as  to 
give  every  person  the  same  showing.  This  is  what  keeps  us  behind,  and  will 
so  long  as  the  thing  lasts.  The  law  should  compel  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  as  we  have  to  pay  a  very  high  tax  for  school  purposes. — 
L.  J.  Henley.  Knott's  Island. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school 
law.  Education  is  the  foundation  of  any  business;  it  helps  the  laboring  man 
in  every  trade;  he  gathers  new  ideas  more  readily,  takes  more  interest  in  his 
work,  reads  and  studies  his  work,  and  has  less  time  to  loaf  around  street 
corners,  therefore,  keeps  better  company,  lives  better  and  happier.  In  my 
judgment,  there  is  nothing  that  will  lift  the  laboring  man  to  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter plane  in  life  and  better  his  condition  in  every  particular  more  than  educa- 
tion.— W.  H.  Harrington,  Lenoir. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  that  compulsory  education  laws  will  be 
compelled  to  be  put  in  force  if  we  want  the  young  people  to  vote  after  1908. 
I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  some  won't  be  able  to  vote,  but  the  majority  of 
the  young  people  are  growing  up  without  learning,  and  if  we  had  laws  to  com- 
pel children  to  go  to  school  ten  months  in  the  year  we  would  have  brighter  and 
smarter  and  more  intelligent  people. — R.  G.  Munday,  Lenoir. 


Compulsory  Education — Child  Labor — Ten-hour  Day. — Give  us  compulsory 
education  for  all  children,  and  not  allow  any  child  under  fourteen  to  work  in 
a  factory  or  mine,  and  have  all  wages  paid  in  cash  to  employes;  ten  hours  a 
day  for  all  public  works,  and  with  the  passing  of  this  generation  the  giant 
problem  of  to-day  will  be  solved. — S.  J.  Coley,  Lexington. 


•*  Honest  Work  Rewarded. — Should  the  number  of  hours  be  fixed  by  law?  I 
think  if  employes  would  take  more  interest  in  their  employer's  work,  they 
need  not  make  such  a  law,  as  they  are  of  the  same  race  and  still  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  services  of  a  good  employe  when  in  his  work  he  shows  them 
his  interest  is  theirs.  I  have  my  first  time  to  fail  to  see  the  employer  reim- 
burse such  an  one  for  his  services,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  the 
sole  object  of  mill  operatives  to  put  in  their  time  and  draw  their  pay.  With 
such  hands  they  would  be  glad  to  have  the  hours  reduced  to  six  and  receive 
the  same  pay  and  do  as  little  as  they  can.  I  hope  your  efforts  may  prove  a 
benefit  to  all  laboring  people.  I  am  ready  to  assist  you  in  my  humble  way. — 
W.  M.  Wilson,  Lowell. 
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—  Labor  Union — Eight-hour  Law. — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  North 
Carolina  working  people  to  have  a  union  fixed  by  law,  so  we  working  people 
can  understand  each  other.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  conven- 
tions, and  all  carpenters  and  brickniasons  and  all  trades  could  be  represented 
in  that  convention.  I  favor  better  schools,  and  I  would  think  eight  hours  to 
work,  eight  hours  to  read,  and  eight  hours  to  sleep  would  be  the  right  system 
after  all. — Samuel  Harris,  Louisburg. 


Ten-hour  Law — Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  wage-earners,  I 
would  suggest  that  there  be  a  ten-hour  system  fixed  by  law,  and  that  only 
first-class  workmen  be  allowed  to  contract.  By  all  means,  compulsory  educa- 
tion.— H.  G.  Webster,  Lumberton. 


Compulsory  Education — Organize  Labor. — I  favor  a  compulsory  school 
law,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  belt  of  North  Carolina.  There  are  only 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  children  in  my  district  who  go  to  school.  Labor 
should  be  well  organized  so  as  to  fix  their  own  wages  and  hours. — T.  C. 
Wistall,  Lynn. 


Can  not  Collect  Wages — Compulsory  Education. — The  great  trouble  with 
our  wage-earners  here  is  their  inability  to  collect  wages  when  earned.  In  our 
State  a  man  must  be  worth  more  than  $1,500  before  you  can  make  him  pay 
any  debt,  therefore,  a  dishonest  contractor  can  pocket  the  funds  and  snap  his 
fingers  at  his  employes.  If  there  is  no  law  compelling  the  sending  of  children 
to  school,  1908  will  find  no  better  state  of  affairs  than  is  in  existence  at  the 
present,  according  to  my  opinion. — John  W.  Casey,  Manieo. 


—  Organize  Labor. — I  think  all  mechanics  should  unite  together  and  be  mem- 
bers of  some  union,  and  try  to  keep  up  wages.  It  can  be  done  if  they  will  all 
stick  together. — H.  P.  Campbell,  Marshall. 


Eight-months'  term,  Good  Teachers  and  Compulsory  Education. — In  the 
first  place,  we  ought  to  have  at  least  eight  months'  school  a  year;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  we  ought  to  have  none  but  good  teachers;  in  the  third  place,  the 
parents  should  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  full  time  from 
the  age  of  six  years  until  twelve  years  old. — L.  A.  Reynolds,  McAdensville. 


Better  Wages— Child  Labor. — I  think,  in  regard  to  wage-earners,  if  they 
could  get  better  wages  the  manufacturers  would  get  better  work  and  the  wage- 
earner  could  live  more  like  he  would  like  to  live.  In  regard  to  compulsory 
education,  I  don't  think  until  there  is  some  way  provided  to  take  the  children 
out  of  mills  and  factories  they  ought  to  pass  such  a  law,  as  there  are  many 
poor  families  depending  on  their  children  for  their  living.  I  long  to  see  the 
day  when  all  children  can  read  and  write. — W.  S.  Kanoy,  Mebane. 
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Do  Away  With  Credit  System — Compulsory  Education. — Do  away  with  the 
credit  system  and  laborers  will  work  regular.  I  am  in  favor  of  five  months' 
compulsory  school  for  children  from  the  ages  of  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
each  race  to  educate  their  own  children,  and  let  the  people  fix  the  time  for 
school  to  suit  their  convenience. — J.  L.  Koonce,  Maysville. 


Conditions  Good — Compulsory  Education. — I  work  for  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad.  I  know  of  no  employe  who  earns  more  than  he  gets.  This 
company  is  very  fair  in  all  its  dealings  with  its  employes,  and,  I  am  sure,  very 
few,  if  any,  have  any  right  to  kick.  I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law,  and 
having  law  enforced  to  the  letter,  but  it  is  bound  to  cause  a  great  increase  in 
taxes  to  accomplish  so  much  in  eight  years. — C.  H.  Barnes,  Mayodan. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  hope  it  will  be  made  a  law. — W.  H.  Graves,  Mocksville. 


'  Tax  Carpenters  and  Contractors — Convention  of  Wage-earners. — I  think 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  "done  for  the  carpenters  would  be  to  make  them 
pay  a  tax  of  five  dollars  in  every  town,  I  mean,  whenever  a  man  lives  in  one 
town  and  works  in  another  other  than  where  he  resides,  make  him  pay  a  tax 
of  five  dollars  once  a  year  in  each  and  every  town  where  he  may  work,  and 
let  that  go  to  the  school  fund;  and  whenever  a  contractor  wants  to  contract 
in  a  town  other  than  where  he  lives,  make  him  pay  a  tax  of  $25.00  once  a  year 
in  each  and  every  town  where  he  may  contract,  and  that  be  paid  to  the  school 
fund.  I  think  this  would  be  more  protection  to  the  contractor  and  carpenter 
than  anything  that  could  be  done.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  call  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  mechanics  of  the  State  to  meet  in  some  place  where  you  think 
would  be  most  convenient,  and  talk  these  matters  over  and  send  such  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Legislature  as  they  might  think  best. — John  E.  Jones,  Mocksville. 


Eight-hour  Day — Compulsory  Education. — At  the  present  time,  when  man's 
services  are  worth  their  face  value,  the  signs  of  the  day  being  activity  and 
perfection,  we  are  more  than  selfish  if  we  ask  for  any  measure  other  than  a 
shorter  work  day.  We  want  the  eight-hour  day— give  the  laborer  some  free- 
dom during  daylight.  Compulsory  education  is  a  good  thing,  and  such  a  law 
should  be  carefully  made  and  executed.  It  is  a  duty  the  State  owes  to  its  peo- 
ple since  the  Constitutional  Amendment  measure  is  adopted. — Junius  W. 
Ciiadwick,  Moreheacl  City. 


Wages  Low — Organize  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  in  regard  to  wage-earners.  In  my  town  wages  are  very  low  now, 
especially  in  my  trade.  There  are  so  many  like  myself  who  need  an  educa- 
tion, and  if  we  had  it,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  could  demand  higher 
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wages.  I  think  if  we  had  a  union  here  it  would  be  much  better  for  us.  I  am 
in  favor  of  compulsory  education  in  a  light  form.  There  are  so  many  people 
who  will  not  send  their  children  to  school  until  they  are  made  to  do  it.  It 
seems  that  some  think  they  are  so  poor  that  they  can't  support  their  children 
and  send  them  to  school,  too.  They  had  rather  they  would  grow  up  in  ignor- 
ance; they  had  rather  they  would  work  and  support  them. — C.  L.  Smith,  Mor- 
ganton. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  a  compulsory  school  law  would,  in  a  few 
years,  greatly  benefit  the  wage-earners. — C.  F.  Brown,  Morganton. 


Child  Labor — Compulsory  Education.— I  believe  cotton  mill  employes,  that 
is,  children,  should  not  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day, 
and  that  fixed  by  law.  As  to  education,  it  certainly  should  be  compulsory. — 
L.  W.  Rhyne,  Morganton. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  and  think 
all  parents  should  send  their  children  to  school  until  they  are  fourteen  years 
old,  at  least.  I  think  the  compulsory  law  would  pick  up  lots  of  idle  children 
throughout  the  country  and  make  good  men  and  women  out  of  them,  who 
would  otherwise  be  no  good.  Education  is  in  great  demand  at  this  time. — 
J.  H.  0.  Catler,  Morganton. 


-"Exclude  Negroes  from  Trades — Organize. — I  think  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  wage-earners  would  be  to  exclude  negroes  from 
all  trades,  especially  bricklaying,  as  they  will  work  for  less  than  the  white 
man,  and,  therefore,  keeping  wages  down;  also,  I  think  every  working  man, 
whether  he  be  a  mechanic  or  laborer,  should  be  a  union  man.  My  only  advice 
to  every  man  is,  organize. — R.  R.  McGrath,  Morganton. 


Compulsory  Education. — In  reference  to  the  compulsory  school  law,  I  most 
heartily  approve  it.  I  think  every  child  should  attend  school  at  least  four 
years,  from  seven  upward.  While  the  Amendment  will  help  to  improve  them 
intellectually,  there  should  be  made  provisions  for  the  physical  training.  Our 
children  need  health  as  well  as  intelligence,  and  physical  training  is  neces- 
sary; and,  now,  after  this,  there  should  be  a  way  provided  for  the  extreme 
poor  class.  Should  they  be  willing  to  attend  these  schools  and  not  able  to 
furnish  themselves  with  the  proper  clothes  and  books,  which  we  know  will  be 
the  case  only  too  often,  let  us  provide  the  sehools  with  this  in  view,  so  that  the 
poor  can  not  be  forced  to  remain  at  home  for  lacking  of  anything.  See  that 
everyone  is  properly  and  comfortably  clad  and  supplied  with  books  for  this 
grand  and  noble  cause,  which,  I  hope,  will  prove  the  greatest  blessing  to  our 
soon-to-be  citizens  of  old  North  Carolina. — P.  F.  Simmonds,  Morganton. 
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^  Labor  Unions. — I  favor  organized  labor,  and  would  belong  to  a  union  if  I 
lived  in  a  union  town.  But  there  are  several  objections  to  unions;  one  in 
particular  is,  that  the  head  of  all  the  international  labor  unions  in  the  United 
States  is  either  foreign  born  or  altogether  in  sympathy  with  foreign  labor, 
another  is,  just  as  soon  as  wages  begin  to  increase,  the  master  mechanic  will 
order  a  strike.  I  think  that  each  town  ought  to  have  a  local  union  and  be  in 
harmony  with  a  labor  commission,  each  State  providing  the  labor  commission, 
and  at  least  once  a  year  have  an  international  meeting,  representing  the  labor 
of  each  State,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  living  in  each  locality  and  agree  on 
wages  accordingly.  I  don't  think  that  wages  ought  to  be  the  same  where  a 
man  can  get  board  for  $2.50  per  week,  as  where  he  would  have  to  pay  $6.00. — 
Joseph  M.  Deal,  Morganton. 


-  Ten-hour  Day — Examine  Mechanics. — I  think  that  ten  hours  should  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  at  any  kind  of  labor,  and  should  be  made  so  by  the  law, 
and  the  law  ought  not  to  allow  anyone  to  work  hands  longer  than  ten  hours. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  all  persons,  such  as  firemen,  engineers  and 
all  others  that  hold  responsible  positions,  go  before  some  competent  person 
and  stand  an  examination,  and  then  be  required  to  take  out  license  before  he 
could  be  allowed  to  fill  a  position. — B.  Beasley,  Mt.  Airy. 


Compulsory  Education — Grade  Labor. — I  am  still  a  strong  advocate  of  com- 
pulsory school  law.  To  say  nothing  of  the  voting  qualification,  it  is  much 
better  to  have  an  educated  man  for  citizenship.  Carpenters  ought  to  be  paid 
for  what  they  know,  but  such  is  not  the  case  now.  They  often  work  side  by 
side  and  the  one  is  a  good  mechanic  and  the  other  knows  comparatively 
nothing  about  the  trade,  yet  they  both  receive  the  same.  There  should  be  a 
law  prohibiting  a  man  from  working  at  a  trade  without  a  certificate  from  his 
former  employer  stating  fully  his  efficiency  in  the  trade. — W.  B.  Shelton, 
Mt.  Airy. 


Shorter  Hours — Pay  in  Cash — Compulsory  Education. — I  don't  know  that 
[  can  make  any  suggestion  that  would  do  any  good,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
factory  hands  should  not  work  so  long  for  a  day.  They  work  them  in  the 
mills  here  over  twelve  hours,  when  it  should  not  be  over  ten.  They  should  be 
paid  off  in  cash  instead  of  checks,  and  that  at  the  end  of  each  week.  I  am  in 
favor  of  compulsory  school  law  every  time,  for  there  are  so  many  people  who 
could  school  their  children,  but  won't  do  it. — C.  W.  Upton,  Mt.  Holly. 


Do  not  Favor  Compulsory  Education. — I  can  not  bring  myself  to  favor  a 
compulsory  school  law,  but  I  do  think  that  the  State  should  do  all  in  its 
power  to  help  the  poor  secure  at  the  least  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  This 
section  of  the  State  is  largely  given  to  cotton  manufacturing,  and  schools 
should  be  at  every  manufacturing  plant.     Many  of  the  mill  owners  would,  no 
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doubt,  help  in  building  school-houses  and  assist  in  paying  the  teacher's  salary. 
These  schools  should  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  country  schools,  be- 
cause farmers'  children  can  go  to  school  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
while  at  manufacturing  plants  children  can  go  at  all  seasons. — J.  H.  Daven- 
port, Alt.  Holly. 


Organize  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  wage-earners  if  they  would  organize  themselves  into  labor 
unions,  not  for  the  purpose  of  "going  out  on  strike"  for  every  frivolous  griev- 
ance, but  for  social,  moral  and  industrial  development,  and  to  study  their  in- 
terests; also,  that  of  their  employers,  for  both  are  identical.  With  regard  to 
compulsory  education,  would  say  that  I  favor  same.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  urging  the  adoption  of  such  a  law.  I  can  think  of  no  better  one  than  our 
great  need  of  education  in  North  Carolina.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendment,  we  must  have  education  if  we  would  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and,  in  many  cases,  nothing  short  of  compulsion  will  cause  many 
shiftless  and  indifferent  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. — P.  S.  Roth- 
rock:,  Mt.  Airy. 


Compulsory  Education — Shorter  Hours. — Let  us  look  forward  and  see 
what  we  can  do  for  the  future  generation.  We  need  our  children  educated, 
and  to  get  to  some  trade  or  occupation;  and  in  order  to  reach  all  classes,  I 
firmly  believe  we  need  a  compulsory  school  law  for  the  whites.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  taxing  the  white  man  to  school  the  negro.  I  don't  believe  it  is  right. 
Further,  I  say  that  ten  hours  is  a  day's  work,  and  our  manufacturers  should 
not  work  children  longer,  for  it  is  injurious  to  health.  As  a  rule,  I  believe 
wages  are  good  enough,  but  the  time  is  too  long.  I  have  tried  to  look  at  this 
from  every  side,  and  this  is  my  opinion. — A.  M.  Harrill,  Netvton. 


Compulsory  Education — Shorter  Hours. — I  think  we  ought  to  have  com- 
pulsory education;  we  need  it  up  here  in  Catawba.  There  are  at  least  three 
hundred  children  here  around  these  two  cotton  mills  who  can't  read  and  write, 
and  are  not  in  school,  and  never  have  been.  The  parents  are  lying  around  in 
idleness  while  the  children  work  in  the  mill  to  support  them.  This  ought  not 
to  be  so.  Twelve  hours  a  day  is  too  long  for  girls  to  have  to  stand  upon  their 
feet  in  the  long,  hot  summer  days.  We  need  some  legislation  on  this  line,  and. 
we  need  it  badly.  We  have  no  labor  unions,  or  anything  of  that  kind  here  yet, 
but  if  times  don't  soon  get  better,  we  will  soon  have  to  do  something.  Mill 
help  here  have  only  been  making  one-half  time  since  April.  Hope  something 
will  soon  be  done  for  all. — F.  M.  Abernethy,  Newton. 


Compulsory  Education. — Since  we  have  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  now 
I  would  recommend  a  compulsory  school  law,  not  only  for  the  present  period, 
but  for  the  general  upbuilding  of  education  throughout  the  country.  And 
when  we  once  get  our  people  stirred  up  to  the  sense  of  education,  and  once 
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become  educated,  then  it  will  not  be  any  trouble  for  wage-earners  to  demand 
wages  and  get  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  many  voters  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  already  know  that  when  the  year  1908  rolls  around  it  will  be  a 
time  for  reading  and  writing,  and  I,  therefore,  urge  that  we  have  a  school  law 
in  time  for  that  campaign.  I  would  feel  more  than  proud  to  know  that  the 
laboring  class  of  people  would,  at  an  early  day,  step  into  the  ranks  of  educa- 
tion and  make  good  use  of  their  time;  and,  I  think,  if  we  could  have  a  school 
law  with  congenial  compulsion,  so  as  to  once  get  the  people  interested,  the 
trouble  would,  in  a  large  measure,  be  over.  We  find  in  almost  all  the  work- 
shops that  the  largest  part  of  the  labor  that  is  employed  is  of  the  class  that 
give  but  little  attention  to  education,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  this 
their  families  have  to  suffer  a  certain  degree  of  hardship  that  they  would  not 
if  they  were  educated. — J.  R.  Turner,  North  Willcesboro. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  compulsory  education,  because  there  are 
so  many  children  denied  school  who  have  to  work  in  factories  and  their  pa- 
rents do  nothing  except  to  make  a  living  off  their  children. — G.  W.  Setzer, 

Neioton. 


Need  More  Work — Compulsory  Education. — More  work  is  the  most  urgent 
need  in  my  trade  now.  If  there  is  work  enough  to  give  employment  to  the 
men  all  the  time  so  they  will  not  be  compelled  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  soi 
much  of  their  time,  then  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  build  comfortable  cot- 
tages to  live  in  and  furnish  them  with  more  evidences  of  comfort  and  refine- 
ment.  So  long  as  we  have  a  scramble  to  get  the  bare  necessities,  all  the  com- 
forts and  refinements  must  be  left  off.  Labor  unions  would  probably  help 
some,  but  some  way  to  teach  men  that  homes  of  their  own  is  the  only  way  to 
be  comfortable  or  independent  is  our  most  needed  teaching  now.  There  is  no 
way  to  reach  some  children  but  to  compel  them  to  go  to  school.  It  is  not  the 
place  here  to  discuss  the  State's  right  to  compel  children  to  attend  school,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  ones  who  need  State  help  and  teaching  most  will  not  get 
it  unless  they  and  their  parents  are  forced  to  use  what  the  State  provides. 
The  children  of  intelligent  parents  are  going  to  be  taught  without  help,  but 
the  child  of  illiterate  and  indifferent  parents  will  need  all  the  fostering  care 
that  can  be  provided  to  make  an  intelligent  citizen.  The  compulsory  law  will 
have  to  aim  to  reach  these  children  and  put  them  in  touch  with  intelligent 
men  and  women,  dissatisfy  them  with  their  stolid  indifference  and  enthuse 
them  with  lofty  purposes  to  make  the  best  men  their  capacities  will  make. — 
K.  M.  Allen,  North  Wilkesboro. 


Apprenticeship — Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  wage-earners 
serving  an  apprenticeship  in  my  line  of  trade,  to  enter  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  and  serve  for  seven  years  to  complete  his  trade,  allowing  him 
the  privilege  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the  school  months  of  the  year, 
so  that  he  can  get  a  fair  education,  if  nothing  more.     It  will  help  him  to  bet- 
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ter  Qualify  himself  for  a  business  life.  Education  is  what  is  most  needed  in 
North  Carolina  just  now,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  good 
old  State  of  North  Carolina  will  fix  it  by  law  to  have  at  least  six  months  fine 
schools,  and  compel  all  children  to  attend  the  same  from  the  first  of  the  term 
to  the  last  day  each  year.  The  present  law  in  regard  to  the  free  schools  is 
very  good,  but  there  are  so  many  children  not  sent  to  the  schools  and  not  get- 
ting any  benefit  of  the  public  funds  that  are  being  furnished  by  our  State;  but 
the  colored  children  are  taking  advantage  of  each  school  day  in  the  year  in 
this  section.  So  you  see  that  they  are  wide-awake  in  educating  their  off- 
spring. So  I  think  it  is  time  we  people  were  wide-awake  and  use  every  means 
to  give  our  white  children  a  fair  education  by  the  year  1908,  at  least.  So  I 
am  highly  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  and  will  do  all  I  can  for  same  in 
my  locality,  and  may  the  good  work  be  continued  until  it  is  perfected  and  our 
children  all  reaping  the  benefits  of  same. — J.  L.  Turner,  North  Wilkcsboro. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  certainly  believe  the  law  should  require  all  chil- 
dren of  white  parents  to  attend  some  school  at  least  six  or  seven  months  at 
the  time,  until  they  can  read  and  write  well. — A.  B.  Spencer,  Oxford. 


Compulsory  Education. — In  my  opinion,  compulsory  education  is  the  thing. 
Especially  would  I  suggest  a  longer  school  term.  Children  can  not  make 
much  progress  under  the  present  circumstances  (short  terms).- — H.  A.  Poole, 
Oxford. 


Compulsory  Education— Organization. — The  greatest  possible  need  of  the 
working  people  is  education,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  result  a  compulsory 
law  is  very  essential.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  a  large  percentage  of  the 
parents  of  the  rising  generation  are  illiterates,  hence  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  conceive  the  benefits  of  educating  their  children;  such  a  law  is  also  neces- 
sary to  subdue  the  sordid  selfishness  of  another  large  percentage  who  con- 
sider their  children  only  as  commercial  assets.  Of  course  self-respect  and  in- 
dependence are  cultivated  in  the  school  room,  and  if  compulsory  education  be- 
comes an  established  fact  in  this  State,  the  services  of  "foreign"  organizers  to 
promote  the  growth  of  labor  organizations  will  not  be  necessary.  Organiza- 
tion among  mechanics  is  as  important  to  the  amelioration  of  their  conditions 
as  is  education,  but  as  organization  is  complementary  to  education,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  that  compulsory  education  is  the  greatest  present  need  of  the  State, 
and  is  doubtless  the  most  important  matter  to  be  considered  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature. — J.  W.  Halford,  Raleigh, 


Apprenticeship — Compulsory  Education — Painters  Organized. — The  high- 
est wages  are  paid  to  the  best  painters;  they  are  supposed  to  know  all  about 
their  trade.  The  lowest  price  is  paid  to  negroes  and  unskilled  workmen.  We 
find  that  the  negroes  and  unskilled  white  "dobbers"  are  very  hurtful  to  our 

20 
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trade,  therefore,  we  are  very  much  in  favor  of  an  apprenticeship  system.  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school  law,  because  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
put  some  of  the  children  in  school.  The  painters'  union  was  organized  here 
with  the  best  painters  in  Raleigh  as  its  charter  list. — S.  V.  House,  Raleigh. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  a  mild  compulsory  law  would  be  advisable 
in  North  Carolina,  as  there  are  so  many  in  the  mountain  section  who  will  not 
send  their  children  to  school. — S.  J.  Cook,  Pinnacle. 


--  Few  First-class  Blacksmiths. — Boys  don't  seem  to  want  to  learn  the 
blacksmith's  trade  on  account  of  the  hot  weather,  more  so  in  the  Southern 
States.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for  good  blacksmiths  to-day  than  any 
other  skilled  labor.  The  reason  we  have  so  many  would-be  blacksmiths  and 
jacklegs  to-day  is  because  boys  don't  care  to  learn  the  trade,  therefore,  a  handy 
striker  has  to  do  little  jobs  that  a  firm  could  not  afford  to  employ  a  first-class 
man  to  do;  that  is  where  the  boy  gets  his  start.  There  is  not  one  good  black- 
smith in  five,  and,  I  regret  to  admit,  I  am  one  of  the  five. — R.  T.  Huntek, 
Raleigh. 


Compulsory  Education — Registered  Primary — Savings  Banks. — Three 
things.  I  think,  would  help  the  laboring  man:  First,  better  schools  for  his 
children;  second,  registered  primaries,  in  which  he  could  express  his  prefer- 
ence for  candidates  and  measures,  and  his  vote  count  as  much  in  determining 
these  matters  as  that  of  the  man  who  knows  the  rules  governing  parliament- 
ary proceedings;  third,  savings  banks,  strictly  regulated  by  law,  to  encourage 
Tsmall  savings.  I  am  not  afraid  of  compulsory  education.  We  have  compul- 
sory taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  man's  children.  Compulsory  attend- 
ance upon  the  schools,  where  necessary,  is  but  the  logical  result  of  the  free- 
school  theory.  Let's  have  better  schools,  and  let  the  State  see  to  it  that  the 
children  are  not  cheated  out  of  their  birthright. — S.  W.  Clayton,  Reidsville. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  that  the  laws  of  the  State  in  regard  to 
education  should  be  changed,  and  enough  money  appropriated  to  run  a  school 
in  every  district  at  least  six  or  seven  months  each  year,  and  compel  every 
child  between  six  and  sixteen  to  attend  regularly.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  go  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  at  that  age  they  would 
be  old  enough  to  appreciate  an  education,  and,  if  able,  would  continue  to  at- 
tend until  they  were  twenty-one. — G.  E.  Barber,  Reidsville. 


Ten-hour  Day — Compulsory  Education. — In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  if 
the  number  of  hours  for  a  day's  work  was  fixed  by  law  that  it  would  be  of 
much  benefit  to  the  laboring  man.  I  think  that  if  the  men  could  be  at  their 
homes  a  little  more,  their  influence  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  upon  the 
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children.  Our  young  folks  need  training.  We  need  some  system  to  regulate 
the  hours  that  should  constitute  a  day's  work.  I  favor  the  ten-hour  system. 
I  also  favor  compulsory  school  law,  and  hope  to  see  it  go  into  effect  some  day 
in  the  near  future.  I  see  a  great  need  of  such  a  law  right  here  at  our  home. — 
C.  S.  Gallimore,  Reidsville. 


-  Thorough  Organization. — Thorough  organization  would  do  the  carpenters 
of  this  State  more  good  than  anything  I  know  of. — W.  T.  Hefner,  Poli/carp. 


Fix  Number  Hours  by  Law — Opposes  Compulsory  Education" — Organize. — 
I  think  we  should  try  to  have  sufficient  laws  to  say  what  number  of  hours 
should  constitute  a  day's  work,  which,  I  say,  should  not  be  less  than  nine  nor 
more  than  ten.  We  should  have  protection  in  collection  of  wages,  and  all 
wages  should  be  paid  in  cash.  All  overtime  should  be  paid  for  at  double  regu- 
lar rates.  I  do  not  favor  compulsory  education,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  laboring 
class  of  people  can  not  spare  their  children  the  length  of  time  that  a  compul- 
sory school  law  world  demand;  also,  they  would  not  be  able  to  hire  a  teacher 
unless  sufficient  funds  were  appropriated  annually  by  the  State.  I  favor  one 
general  non-sectarian  free-school  system  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
causes  the  children  of  the  poor  to  feel  themselves  on  an  equal  with  those  of 
the  rich,  and  causes  them  to  have  a  better  feeling  toward  each  other.  As  to 
blacksmiths,  I  think  if  we  can't  get  any  laws  to  be  of  any  benefit,  that  we> 
should  proceed  at  once  to  organize  as  a  band  of  brothers  and  say  within  our- 
selves what  wages  we  should  have,  what  number  of  hours  we  should  work, 
etc.  We  should  then  proceed  to  do  some  other  kind  of  work  until  men  of  our 
profession  were  in  such  demand  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  such  wages  as  we 
deserve. — Joseph  A.  Manning,  Renston. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  a  compulsory  school  law  upon  the  grounds 
that  all  children  would  obtain  a  moderate  education,  and  as  it  is  now  they  do 
not  care  very  much  whether  school  keeps  or  not.  I  also  favor  higher  taxes 
and  more  schools.  Where  my  school  tax  is  about  seventeen  cents  for  about 
two  or  three  months,  make  it  five  dollars  and  give  me  a  ten-months  school. — 
J.  H.  Aman,  Richlands. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  will  say  in  regard  to  compulsory  school  law,  that 
I  think  it  is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  adopted  to  reach  the  masses.  We 
find  a  great  many  parents  who  do  not  take  any  interest  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  In  such  cases  there  ought  to  be  some  law  for  these  children 
to  be  educated.  That  is  one  reason  why  North  Carolina  is  so  far  behind  in 
education.  Unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  reach  those  who  are  neglected,  we 
will  continue  to  be  on  the  list  of  the  ignorant.  Since  we  have  adopted  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  we  should  not  leave  one  stone  unturned  in  regard 
to  education.     It  is  a  very  poor  plan  to  appropriate  money  to  run  a  public 
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school,  and  one-half  of  the  children  do  not  attend  in  a  great  many  places.  I 
think  a  better  plan  would  be  to  appropriate  money  to  run  six  or  eight  months 
in  a  year  and  compel  parents  to  send,  if  possible.  Unless  this  is  done,  there 
will  be  thousands  uneducated.  I  long  to  see  the  time  when  we  can  have  a  good 
school  in  every  section  of  the  State  and  a  full  attendance.  To  have  this,  it 
will  take  some  compulsory  law.  We  ought  to  have  the  good  old  State  at  heart 
enough  to  go  to  work  to  make  a  standard  that  will  raise  us  so  high  we  will  be 
second  to  none  in  education. — A.  L.  Loflin,  Roberdel. 


Compulsory  Education — Child  Laboe. — I  would  say  that  parents  should  be 
made  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  ages  of  six  to  fourteen  where 
they  will  not  do  it  anyway.  Children  should  not  work  in  mills  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  unless  it  is  a  widow's  family,  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
About  fixing  the  working  hours,  it  should  be  done  by  Congress,  and  fixed  for 
all  States  at  once,  so  that  one  State  will  not  have  the  advantage  of  another. — 
R.  H.  Crouch,  Roherclel. 



Compulsory  Education — Shorter  Hours. — The  greatest  need  of  the  em- 
ployes of  cotton  mills  is  more  education,  less  hours  to  work,  and  more  time  to 
go  to  school.  Having  been  in  the  cotton  mill  work  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
see  the  necessity  of  more  and  better  schools  every  year.  My  idea  is  this,  that 
with  educated  help  and  shorter  hours  of  labor,  it  would  be  best  for  the  mill 
owners  and  their  help.  The  Constitutional  Amendment  will  have  a  tendency 
to  stimulate  education  among  the  males,  but  there  are  our  girls,  what  must 
we  do  with  them?  I  can  see  no  way  out  but  to  have  a  good  free  school  sys- 
tem, then  compel  the  people  to  attend  them.  The  working  people  need  better 
government,  better  schools  and  religious  training;  these  are  the  three  great 
elements  in  man's  elevation,  and  they  are  essential  to  industrial  prosperity. — 
Shaw  Dawkins,  Roberdel. 


Mechanics  Examined — Compulsory  Education. — My  opinion  in  regard  to 
any  trade  is,  it  should  be  protected  by  law,  but  every  business  should  be  a 
professional  one,  and  every  man  in  it  should  be  compelled  to  stand  examina- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  public.  In  regard  to  compulsory  school  law,  I 
believe  all  children  should  be  made  to  go  to  school  until  they  are  fifteen  years 
old. — S.  J.  Scammel,  Rocky  Mount. 


Need  Organization — Compulsory  Education. — I  am  a  railroad  man  and 
have  charge  of  the  A.  C.  L.  yards  here  at  night;  my  work  is  every  night;  day 
men  every  day,  including  Sundays  and  Sunday  nights.  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
a  law  passed  to  prohibit  the  moving  of  merchandise  and  lumber  on  Sunday. 
We  "drill"  cars  of  merchandise  and  lumber  all  day  Sunday  along  with  the 
perishable  cars.  I  think  all  men  should  have  one  day's  rest  out  of  seven,  but 
we  are  not  organized  and  can  not  help  ourselves.  I  favor  a  compulsory 
school  law,  and  think  that  every  child  over  six  years  should  be  compelled  to 
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attend  school  for  ten  months  a  year,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other 
good  reason.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  education,  and  I  only  regret  that 
mine  is  as  limited  as  it  is. — E.  W.  Baldwin,  Rocky  Mount. 


Compulsory  Education — Sunday  Labor. — I  think  that  compulsory  education 
is  what  is  needed,  and  I  favor  it  greatly.  The  weekly  payments  for  working 
men  would  keep  many  of  them  out  of  debt  and  cause  them  to  save  more 
money  than  they  do.  I  think  there  should  be  a  law  in  all  States  against  work- 
ing on  Sunday,  and  it  should  be  severely  enforced.  It  is  against  the  law  to 
work  on  Sunday  in  this  State,  but  what  good  is  a  law  unless  it  is  enforced? 
Here  in  this  place  the  railroad  shops  work  all  Sunday — the  only  difference 
some  of  the  employes  see  is  that  the  whistle  doesn't  blow  on  Sunday.  Com- 
pulsory education  will  cause  many  a  poor  child  to  have  an  education  when 
they  would  live  otherwise  in  ignorance. — W.  H.  Calcutt,  Rocky  Mount. 


Compulsory  Education — Organization. — We  ought  to  have  one  non-sectar- 
ian free  school  sysiem  throughout  the  United  States,  then  a  law  compelling 
parents  to  send  their  children.  In  regard  to  wage-earners,  organization  is  one 
great  need  among  us,  and  the  sooner  the  better. — R.  E.  Shearin,  Rocky  Mount. 


Compulsory  Education. — I   favor  a  compulsory  school  law,  because  I   be- 
lieve it  would  improve  education  in  our  community. — George  Hassell,  Roper. 


Compulsory  Education — Child  Labor. — The  laboring  classes  here  are  in 
fair  condition,  and  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  relative  to  their  needs.  In 
regard  to  education,  I  will  say,  the  sooner  it  is  made  compulsory,  the  sooner 
will  conditions  improve  in  every  way.  I  do  not  think  that  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to  work  during  the  session  of  school, 
but  should  be  allowed  and  required  to  attend  school  at  least  eight  months  in 
every  year.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  beginning  to  realize  their  situation  and 
are  taking  more  interest  in  educational  matters  than  ever  before. — Hilliard 
B.  Humphries.  Roper. 


Organize — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  every  man  in  our  trade  ought 
to  come  together  and  form  a  union  and  keep  out  incompetent  men.  I  am  in 
favor  of  compulsory  school. — W.  R.  Chesson,  Roper. 


Work  to  Employer's  Interest — Compulsory  Education. — The  greatest  bene- 
fit, in  my  opinion,  that  can  accrue  to  the  wage-earner  is,  that  he  cease  to  con- 
sider his  employer  his  natural  enemy.  The  next  greatest  benefit,  that  he  try 
to  take  some  interest  in  the  work  he  does,  as  well  as  in  the  blowing  of  the 
whistle  and  pay-day,  as  by  this  means  his  employer  ceases  to  suspect  and 
watch  him,  in  fact,  trusts  him,  and  will  make  it  to  his  interest  (their  mutual 
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interest)  to  remain  with  him.  As  to  compulsory  education,  there  is  no  doubt, 
in  my  mind,  that  if  people  will  not  voluntarily  educate  their  children,  the  chil- 
dren God  has  intrusted  to  them,  the  law  should  make  them  do  so.  They  are 
the  citizens  of  to-morrow,  and  an  ignorant  constituency  is  usually  represented 
by  strutting  arrogance  and  brazen  ignorance.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
be  compelled  to  educate  our  children  except  in  case  of  the  compelling  power 
providing  the  means  of  education,  nor  do  I  contend  for  compulsory  education 
beyond  the  ability  to  intelligently  read  the  laws  and  news  of  the  country,  so 
as  to  appreciate  the  responsibility  and  comprehend  the  power  of  American 
citizenship.  I  furthermore  believe  that  the  negro  is  our  trust;  that  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  make  him  a  good  citizen.  If  he  will  not  be  a  good  citizen, 
deprive  him  of  citizenship,  or  such  of  them  as  will  not  deserve  the  right. — ■ 
Ernest  Christian,  Roper. 


Compulsory  Education — Monthly  Payment  Best.— I  think  our  white  peo- 
ple should  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school;  if  not,  they  will  keep 
them  in  our  mills  and  factories  earning  some  money  and  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance. I  favor  monthly  payments,  because  I  find  that  each  white  and  black 
after  they  are  paid  off  will  lose  time  and  will  not  return  to  their  work  until 
they  have  spent  the  money.  Now,  add  four  troubles  to  this,  and  we  would 
have  to  stop  our  mills  for  good.  I  have  been  working  from  one  hundred  to 
nine  hundred  men  ever  since  1875,  and  should  know  something  of  the  needs  of 
our  poor  people  of  both  colors.  You  pay  off  once  per  week  and  you  will  find 
your  poor  people  without  furniture  or  clothing;  they  will  spend  their  money 
for  things  that  will  do  no  good  to  them,  but  to  degrade  and  debauch  their 
lives;  in  many  cases  this  will  be  true. — L.  G.  Roper,  Roper. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  there  should  be  a  law  made  to  make  every 
father  that  has  children  send  them  to  school  at  least  six  months  in  the  year, 
from  six  years  old  until  they  are  fifteen  years  old.  I  will  be  glad  when  such  a 
lav/  as  that  is  passed. — L.  P.  Elliott,  Roper. 


Compulsory  Education — Organization. — It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  I  favor 
compulsory  educational  laws,  as  any  man  with  ordinary  sense  who  will  visit 
one  of  our  cities  and  see  the  number  of  children  loafing  on  the  streets,  and 
will  take  time  to  think  that  soon  these  lads  will  help  control  the  government 
of  our  nation,  will  readily  see  that  the  only  way  to  make  our  State  one  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud  in  educational  facilities  is  to  have  more  and  better 
schools,  and  then  pass  and  enforce  a  compulsory  educational  law  that  will 
force  some  of  the  shiftless  and  negligent  parents  of  these  children  to  go  to 
work  and  take  their  children  out  of  factories  and  mills  and  give  them  the  edu- 
cation it  is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  give  their  children.  Until  this  is  done 
we  all  must  blush  with  shame  when  asked  what  per  cent  of  our  State  is  illit- 
erate.    As  to  my  views  on  what  would  benefit  wage-earners,  the  thing  most 
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needed  is  concerted  action,  for  "united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  and  unless 
the  laborers  unite  and  present  a  solid  front,  they  may  always  expect  to  be  the 
slaves  of  corporations  and  combines,  whose  object  is  to  keep  the  working  man 
down. — George  0.  Hege,  Salem. 


Child  Labor — Eight-hour  Day — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  cotton 
mills  should  have  shorter  hours  for  a  day's  work.  I  don't  think  they  ought  to 
work  such  small  children  as  they  do,  especially  at  night.  I  think  we  could 
improve  our  system  of  work  in  our  trade  by  adopting  the  eight-hour  system. 
I  believe  in  compulsory  education  for  the  whites.  There  are  a  lot  of  white 
children  in  the  cotton  mills,  and,  also,  some  on  the  farms,  that  will  never 
have  any  education  unless  the  law  makes  it  compulsory. — J-  N.  Maxwell, 
Salisbury. 


--Whiskey  and  Strikes. — The  greatest  need  of  wage-earners  is  the  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  This  seems  to  be  the  greatest  curse  of 
the  various  trades,  as  the  best  workmen  are  frequently  the  hardest  drinkers. 
I  consider  strikes  their  next  worse  enemy. — E.  A.  Wilsox,  Salisbury. 


Compulsory  Education — Shorter  Hours — Arbitration/ — I  would  especially 
desire  a  compulsory  school  law,  as  I  think  education  is  the  elevation  of  man 
and  the  happiness  of  homes,  and  the  protection  of  our  country.  I  also  favor  a 
short  work  day,  as  it  gives  us  more  time  to  enjoy  home,  and,  therefore,  creates 
a  desire  to  own  a  home  and  makes  us  better  citizens.  I  disapprove  of  strikes 
and  would  like  to  see  a  law  of  arbitration.  Strikes  demoralize  business  and 
cause  our  trade  to  suffer. — A.  C.  Menins.  Salisbury. 


Good  Schools  and  More  of  Them. — I  believe  in  good  schools,  and  was  in 
favor  of  compulsory  education  until  I  have  heard  so  much  talk  about  it.  We 
had  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Salisbury  this  last  session  we  have  ever  had. 
We  have  eleven  grades  now.  I  think  they  teach  Greek  and  Latin  in  our 
schools,  but  there  are  so  many  children  who  don't  come  at  all,  and  the  fault  is 
with  father  and  mother.,  who  don't  want  their  children  corrected  in  school. 
The  chain-gang  and  jails  are  full  of  street  loafers,  who  would  not  go  to  school, 
who  lie  out  smoking  cigarettes  and  drinking  beer  and  liquor.  Let  us  teach 
our  children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  Home  training  is  the  main  thing; 
the  mother  can  do  more  with  a  child  when  it  is  young  than  forty  school  teach- 
ers can  do  when  it  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old.  Give  us  good  schools  and 
more  of  them. — Jonx  W.  Glover,  Salisbury. 


Doubts  Compulsory  Education. — Undoubtedly  every  child  should  learn  to 
read  and  write  and  earn  a  living,  but  I  have  always  doubted  whether  compul- 
sory attendance  at  school  taught  habits  of  industry  and  thrift.  An  idle 
scholar  had  better  be  at  manual  work.  This  is  my  way  of  thinking  of  com- 
pulsory education. — George  H.  Beaver,  Salisbury. 
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Labor  Needs  Protection — Opposes  Compulsory  Education. — I  wish  I  could 
suggest  some  way  that  would  benefit  the  wage-earners,  but  it  is  a  hard  task 
for  me.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  legislation  to  protect  the  laboring  man 
some  way  or  other,  but  how  it  can  be  done  for  the  best,  I  can't  suggest.  Labor 
unions  without  protection  I  don't  think  are  any  good  to  the  laboring  people. 
I  see  it  has  failed  in  our  town.  I  still  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  laboring 
man  in  better  condition  than  he  is  to-day.  As  for  compulsory  education  I  do 
not  favor  it.  I  don't  believe  in  any  law  in  the  land  to  come  into  my  house 
and  say  what  I  shall  do  with  my  children;  that  would  be  taking  a  liberty  away 
from  me  that  my  forefathers  fought  and  died  that  I  might  have,  and  I  can  not 
favor  it.  If  we  had  it,  there  is  many  a  poor  man  who  could  hardly  buy  books 
for  his  children  at  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  them,  and  a  man  with  any  en- 
ergy or  love  for  his  country  will  manage  to  give  his  children  enough  education 
to  read  and  write.  We  need  a  better  school  system  and  better  schools  and 
longer  hours  taught.  Children  work  eleven  and  twelve  hours  in  the  mills,  and 
it  looks  to  me  that  they  could  be  taught  eight  hours  in  school  in  the  place  of 
four  or  five  hours  that  they  are  taught  at  present.  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  things  that  ought  to  be  adjusted. — Isaac  Lyerly,  Salisbury. 


Compulsory  Education — Child  Labor. — I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
school  law  and  hope  to  see  it  soon  in  our  State.  I  am  opposed  to  child  labor 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  North  Carolina. — W.  H.  Wood,  Salisbury. 


Compulsory  Education — Child  Labor.— I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
school  law.  I  am  also  opposed  to  children  being  worked  in  mills  under  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  1  am  opposed  to  ablebodied  men  putting  their  little 
children  in  the  mills  and  working  them  three  hundred  and  thirteen  days  per 
year,  while  they  loaf  or  idle  their  time  away,  drinking  up  their  children's 
hard-earned  money,  not  offering  to  strike  a  lick  to  help  support  their  families. 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  passed  to  prohibit  ablebodied  men  from  im- 
posing on  their  little  children  in  that  way. — R.  L.  Kivette,  Sanford. 


>"  Education  and  Organization. — The  class  of  labor  we  have  to  contend  with 
in  this  section  is  decidedly  poor;  they  lack  thoroughness,  and  do  not  take  in- 
terest enough  in  their  work  to  become  proficient.  The  greatest  need  of  the 
working  class  is  higher  wages,  which  might  be  secured  by  education  and  or- 
ganization. As  to  wage-earners,  I  think  they  ought  to  belong  to  a  union,  from 
the  fact  that  non-organized  labor  can  not  govern  prices.  Here  a  man  can 
pick  up  a  saw,  square  and  hatchet  and  call  himself  a  carpenter  and  get  a  job 
because  he  will  work  for  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  and  the  cheapest 
man  is  the  one  that  is  wanted  in  most  cases.  So  I  think  it  is  best  to  let  the 
man  that  plows  plow,  and  the  carpenter  do  the  carpenter  work.  I  think  that 
all  branches  of  mechanism  should  be  protected  by  an  indentured  apprentice- 
ship, and  when  a  man  offers  his  services  as  a  workman  in  any  of  the  branches 
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of  mechanism  he  should  present  a  certificate  of  apprenticeship  before  being 
accepted.  This  would  protect  the  experienced  labor  of  our  country  and  turn 
down  those  who  offer  themselves  as  mechanics.  Now,  as  to  compulsory  school 
law,  I  am  in  favor  of  it  to  a  certain  degree.  If  the  Legislature  would  so  ar- 
range the  law  as  to  give  white  children  all  the  school  tax  that  the  white  man 
pays,  and  the  negro  the  tax  that  he  pays,  then  I  would  be  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory education  outright.  But  under  the  present  law,  when  a  white  man  pays 
a  dollar  to  educate  a  white  child  he  must  pay  one  to  educate  a  negro,  and  my 
experience  is,  when  you  educate  a  negro  in  this  country,  you  make  one  more 
grand  rascal. — E.  L.  Stanley,  Shallotte. 


—Wage-earners  Extravagant. — As  a  rule,  wage-earners  are  extravagant,  or 
they  can  easily  be  induced  to  buy  or  subscribe  for  articles  which  they  do  not 
need,  consequently  they  very  often  have  to  pay  out  their  wages  in  this  way 
and  go  in  debt  for  things  they  are  compelled  to  use,  therefore,  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  often  find  some  of  them  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  working 
harder  and  living  harder.  I  see  no  way  out  of  this,  unless  people  would  learn 
to  "turn  down"  a  few  of  the  many  agents,  peddlers  and  fakirs  and  live  within 
their  means,  buying  what  they  need  and  can  use  and  no  more.  Then  they 
might  pay  cash  for  supplies,  thus  getting  them  at  reduced  prices,  live  easier 
and  be  happier. — J.  A.  Stanley,  Shallotte. 


Compulsory  Education  Most  Needed.— It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  needed 
thing  among  us  (the  wage-earners)  is  more  and  better  education.  If  we  can 
have  a  compulsory  education  law  and  economy  and  morals,  as  well  as  book 
learning,  it  will  be  the  grandest  help  to  bring  the  poor  wage-earners  to  the 
front  that  can  be  done.  Now  that  the  Constitutional  Amendment  has  been 
adopted,  the  educational  movement  is  the  only  movement  that  can  get  a  gov- 
ernment of  our  State  that  is  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. — 
James  H.  Stanley,  Shallotte. 


More  Wages — Shorter  Hours — Compulsory  Education. — More  wages  and 
less  work  hours  would  benefit  us  greatly.  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  believe  all  children  should  go  to  school  until  they  can  get  enough  edu- 
cation to  conduct  a  business  of  some  kind,  as  all  of  them  lie  around  some  of 
the  time  and  do  not  go  to  school;  so  that  is  the  reason  so  many  white  people 
can't  make  a  living;  they  have  not  enough  book  learning  to  look  ahead.  All 
the  factories  ought  to  do  like  one  of  ours,  they  teach  a  free  school  at  night 
for  three  months — this  is  for  the  night  hands.  They  have  a  good  school  and 
as  good  entertainment  as  I  ever  heard. — John  S.  Owen.  Shelby. 


Organize  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — If  the  wage-earners  of  this  sec- 
tion (and  not  only  here,  but  the  entire  South)  were  better  organized  in  labor 
unions,  etc.,  they  would  be  in  position  to  demand  higher  wages.     Instead,  one 
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can  rarely  find  a  labor  union  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  fortification  work  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  only  from  eighty  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
day  is  paid  to  laborers,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  government 
pays  for  the  same  work  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day.  This,  I  think,  is  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  wage-earners  are  not  in  position  to  demand  higher 
wages.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  will  say,  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
it;  especially  should  the  people  of  our  State  be  enthusiastic  over  this  one 
thing  from  now  on,  since  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  August  last  it  was  decided 
to  place  an  educational  qualification  on  (some  at  present  and  others  in  1908) 
the  voters  of  our  State.  This  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  awaken  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  situation  of  the  State's  educa- 
tional standing.  If  it  does  not  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  people,  the  law- 
makers should  bestir  themselves  to  enact  proper  legislation,  looking  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole. — Fred.  R.  Mintz,  Southport. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  compulsory  school  law  for  several 
reasons.  One,  the  carelessness  of  the  parents  in  sending  their  children  to 
school.  This  being  an  age  of  advanced  ideas,  we,  who  labor  and  toil,  must,  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  see  that  our  children  have  an  education.  It  better 
fits  them  for  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  then  we  can't  tell  what  the  future  will 
unfold. — Charles  Norris.  South  Mills. 


Compulsory  Education. — The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  an  element 
in  our  county,  State  and  nation  that  will  always  have  to  struggle  under  ignor- 
ance, without  compulsory  school  laws,  and  provisions  for  those  being  left  with- 
out parents.  I  feel  the  effects  very  much  every  day  and  often  have  to  let  many 
opportunities  pass.  I  lost  my  parents  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years; 
had  to  take  this  life  ahead  of  me  alone  at  that  age,  and  if  there  had  been  com- 
pulsory school  laws  and  provisions  in  such  cases,  I  feel  that  I  would  to-day  be 
able  to  write  you  a  decent  and  creditable  letter,  but  as  it  is,  I  am  embarrassed 
to  try,  but  think  it  my  duty  in  behalf  of  the  young  who  are  to  fill  our  places 
in  the  near  future.  To-day  in  our  National  Government  you  will  find  that  a 
majority  of  the  positions  of  small  pay  are  filled  by  other  nationalities.  This, 
I  think,  belongs  to  American-born  citizens  and  not  foreigners. — J.  T.  Lowri- 
more,  Southport. 


Compulsory  Education — Organization. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  compul- 
sory school  laws  should  be  enacted  so  that  each  person  when  he  becomes 
twenty-one  years  of  age  would  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  by  this  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  would  rule  this  country,  and  not  the  minority.  I  believe 
that  wage-earners  should  form  in  unions  and  be  well  posted  on  all  that  per- 
tains to  their  business,  and  always  try  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  work,  be 
prompt  and  ever  active.  This  would  insure  better  wages  and  more  work. 
They  should  be  temperate  in  all  things,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  place 
them  masters  of  the  situation. — George  T.  Drew.  Southport. 
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Compulsory  Education — Work  for  Cash. — I  believe  compulsory  education 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  this  section.  It  would  enable  boys  and  men  to  be 
better  prepared  for  any  kind  of  business.  I  think  that  the  working  men 
ought  to  stop  working  for  chips  and  whetstones.  We  must  demand  cash  for 
all  work  done.  If  this  was  strictly  complied  with  it  would  greatly  help  the 
working  man's  condition. — W.  F.  Burciiett,  Sparta. 


—Government  Ownership — Stick  Together. — Equal  amount  of  money  at  all 
times  per  capita.  Government  ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones the  same  as  the  post-office.  The  laboring  men  should  stick  together 
and  quit  sticking  to  old  party  names  (machines)  and  quit  hollering  "nigger." 
— A.  L.  Vaughan,  Statesville. 


Laror  Unions  Detrimental — No  Laws  Governing  Hours  of  Labor — Opposes 
Compulsory  Education. — From  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  greatest  detriment  to  wage-earners  to-day  is  "labor 
unions."  There  is  no  question  but  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  by  the  wage- 
earner  and  employer  alike,  and  so-called  orders  that  claim  to  increase  wages 
only  arouse  that  spirit  of  distrust.  There  should  be  no  law  governing  hours 
that  constitute  a  day's  work.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  education.  All 
men  who  are  worthy  to  be  called  citizens  of  North  Carolina  will  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  vote  prior  to  1908. — A.  A.  Haynes,  Tarboro. 


—Ten-hour  Day. — I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  time  fixed  at  ten  hours  per  day 
at  all  saw  and  planing  mills,  instead  of  twelve  hours.  I  work  at-  planing  mill 
the  most  of  my  time  and  want  the  ten-hour  system,  and  no  more.  It  is  long 
enough  for  a  man  to  work,  but  down  here  some  men  want  a  man  to  work  six- 
teen hours  per  day,  and  then  are  not  satisfied. — J.  B.  Carlisle,  Tarboro. 


_-Ri'le  the  Negro  Out. — Mv  opinion  is,  that  there  should  be  a  law  to  rule 
negro  carpenters  out.  As  you  know,  there  are  no  negro  machinists,  and  the 
negro  carpenters  ruin  our  wages.  I  think  there  should  be  a  law  to  protect 
the  white  man's  wages.  They  have  to  work  at  the  negro  price  to  get  anything 
to  So,  and  that  is  very  small  here.  I  think  every  carpenter  that  knows  his 
trade  should  get  $2.50  for  ten  hours'  work. — D.  D.  Wagner.  Tarboro. 


Compulsory  Education — Cost  of  Living  Increased. — Speaking  of  working 
people  improving  in  education,  they  are  getting  farther  and  farther  in  dark- 
ness every  day.  There  are  but  few  of  the  poorer  class  of  children  going  to 
school.  Their  parents  won't  send  them  because  thev  are  not  able  to  send 
them  in  a  decent  manner,  while  the  negroes  will  send  their  children  to  school 
any  way.  Nearly  every  negro  boy  that  I  have  noticed  can  read  and  write.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  way  provided  for  the  poor  class  of  children  to 
receive  an  education.    You  ask  if  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  during  the- 
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year.  It  has;  while  we  get  the  same  per  day  for  our  work,  a  dollar  a  day  is 
not  worth  as  much  as  it  was  last  year.  We  have  to  pay  more  for  what  we  get 
to  eat,  and,  I  think,  while  we  get  the  same  amount  per  day,  wages  have  de- 
creased just  the  same.  A  dollar  to-day  is  about  the  same  as  eighty  cents  was 
iast  year  at  this  time. — W.  L.  Duncan,  Tarboro. 


Eight-hour  Day — Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  shorter  hours,  as  the 
majority  of  the  laboring  class  of  this  State  work  twelve  hours  per  day,  and,  I 
think,  the  law  should  protect  the  laboring  class  by  constituting  eight  hours  a 
day's  work  and  giving  same  wages.  I  approve  of  compulsory  education.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  among  the  laboring  class,  but  I  do  not 
approve  of  compelling  the  negro  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  whites. 
There  should  be  a  law  forcing  parents  to  educate  their  children  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  and  the  law  should  prohibit  children  under  that  age  to  be  hired 
as  wage-earners,  unless  dependent  entirely  on  such  child  for  support. — G.  D. 
Watson,  Tarboro. 


Compulsory  School  Law  Would  not  Work  Well.— I  don't  think  a  compul- 
sory school  law  would  work  well.  I  think  all  parents  who  possibly  can  will 
send  their  children  to  school  without  being  made  to,  and  where  you  compel  five 
white  children  to  go  to  school,  you  will  compel  ten  negro  children  to  go. — H. 
M.  Sledge,  Tarboro. 


Better  Schools  and  Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  the  improvement  in 
all  the  public  schools  by  longer  terms  and  better  instructors,  and  advance  in 
grade  of  all  instructors  in  schools;  and  I  heartily  favor  compulsory  education 
for  children  over  ten  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  are  so  many 
parents  throughout  our  State,  and  especially  around  the  cotton  mills,  who 
hire  their  children  to  work  either  night  or  day  for  them  to  draw  their  salaries 
to  be  spent  mostly  to  support  the  bar-rooms.  For  one  to  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  this,  I  invite  them  to  visit  a  cotton  mill,  at  night  especially,  and 
there  you  will  find  many  delicate  boys  and  girls,  ages  ranging  from  ten  to 
fifteen,  toiling  to  ruin  their  own  minds  and  physical  welfare.  Trace  one  of 
those  children  and  you  will  not  only  find  that  they  are  not  intellectual,  but  far 
worse  than  that,  a  short  and  painful  life.  I  long  to  see  the  day  when  the 
loafing  of  ablebodied  fathers  stops  and  they  are  put  to  work  and  the  children 
in  school.     Give  us  compulsory  education.- — M.  W.  Hayxes,  Tarboro. 


Organization — Compulsory  Education. — My  suggestion  for  the  needs  of  the 
wage-earners  is  organization  of  the  labor  forces.  In  regard  to  my  position  on 
compulsory  education,  I  believe  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  all  children  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school,  and  in  case  the 
parents  of  the  child  are  not  able  to  furnish  the  prescribed  text-books,  this 
should  be  done  by  the  State. — B.  V.  Correll.  Taylor sville. 
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-Work  Roads  by  Taxation — Child  Labor. — I  am  in  favor  of  working  public 
roads  by  taxation,  and  I  favor  a  law  to  prohibit  children  working  in  cotton 
mills  under  twelve  years  of  age;  and  I  also  favor  a  law  to  fix  a  price  on  all 
day  laborers  upon  the  farm,  or  in  factories  of  any  kind;  and,  also,  fixing  the 
price  of  the  various  products  of  the  country,  so  that  the  laboring  man  may 
know  exactly  what  he  is  doing. — T.  A.  Hudson,  Taylorsville. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  compulsory  education  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  so  that  none  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  fail  to  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  as  the  law  requires  it. — 
L.  D.  Roberts,  Taylorsville. 


•-All  Labor  United  Under  One  Head. — The  future  of  the  laboring  man  is  in 
his  own  hands,  professional  and  common  labor  alike.  Labor  will  be  compelled 
to  form  labor  trusts  to  compete  and  protect  themselves  against  money  trusts. 
Money  trusts  make  no  provision  in  favor  of  labor,  but  to  the  contrary,  they 
are  formed  for  the  express  purpose  to  control  the  producing  and  manufactur- 
ing laborer.  As  is  known,  the  producer  reaps  little,  if  any,  advantage  from  a 
corner  in  the  open  market;  so  the  things  that  should  most  interest  and  in- 
spire the  laborers  of  our  great  republic  is  education  and  self-reliance,  as  well 
as  to  establish  a  labor  union  for  the  protection  of  labor;  not  as  they  are  now 
organized  and  operated,  but  to  do  away  with  the  trades  union  and  establish  a 
laborers'  union  that  may  have  a  grand  head,  and  subordinate  unions,  to  be 
and  act  under  the  direction  of  the  grand  head.  Established  in  this  way,  all 
classes  of  labor  may  be  associated  and  directed  with  good  results.  In  this 
way  labor  can  gain  its  warranted  position  as  the  leading  and  most  necessary 
element  to  progress.  Prudence  marks  the  path  of  progress.  Most  strikes  are 
barbarous,  and  the  cause  of  most  strikes  is  oppression.  Respect  oneself  and 
one  may  be  respected.  So  with  labor,  respect,  prudence  and  perseverance,  with 
the  proper  reorganization  of  labor,  will  succeed  in  making  better  men,  mor- 
ally, mentally  and  physically. — R.  T.  Lindsay,  Try  on. 


'"No 'Laws  for  the  Poor  Man. — I  never  have  worked  the  hour  system  until 
last  summer — worked  ten  hours.  I  like  it.  I  have  always  worked  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  sometimes  making  fourteen  hours.  I  don't  think  there  are 
any  laws  made  for  the  poor  man,  or  ever  will  be  any  more.  The  rich  man  can 
always  go  down  with  a  little  money  and  have  laws  made  to  suit  himself.  The 
poor  class  of  people  are  hard  run  to  live  and  to  pay  their  tax,  and  if  you  can't 
pay  and  have  a  hog  or  cow  the  sheriff  will  come  and  sell  that.  Then  our  Leg- 
islature will  take  this  money  and  pension  it  to  big  men's  widows  and  build 
monuments  over  their  graves.  I  think  it  a  shame,  but  it  will  never  be  any 
better.  We  don't  have  men  these  days  to  make  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country — they  make  them  for  the  big  man  and  the  officers. — J.  T.  Barnwell, 
Walkertown. 
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Compulsory  Education — Each  Race  Educate  its  own  Children. — In  regard 
to  compulsory  school  law,  I  think  that  all  male  children  should  be  forced  to 
go  to  school  at  least  four  months  out  of  the  year,  and  that  the  law-makers  of 
our  State  should  enact  a  law  to  compel  parents  and  guardians  to  send  all  male 
children  to  school  at  least  four  months  out  of  each  year,  and  if  they  should 
fail  to  do  it,  put  a  severe  penalty  upon  all  such  persons  by  a  fine  of  fifty  dol- 
lars or  more.  That  would  make  the  parents  more  careful,  and  they  would 
send  their  children  to  school.  There  are  some  children  on  our  place  who  have 
been  raised,  and  now  are  men  grown,  and  can't  read  a  word,  nor  even  sign 
their  names,  because  there  was  no  law  to  compel  them  to  be  sent  to  school. 
There  should  be  a  law  to  compel  the  County  Commissioners  of  every  county 
to  levy  a  tax  on  each  school  district  to  raise  fun'''"  "nr  their  own  school.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  tax  as  it  is  now  for  school  purposes.  I  think  each  race 
should  school  its  own  children. — B.  T.  Daniel.  Wanchese. 


Compulsory  Education — Incompetent  Mechanics. — While  a  large  per  cent 
in  mv  trade  can  read  and  write,  the  tendency  of  the  wage-earners  in  this  sec- 
tion is  raising  their  children  in  ignorance,  or,  in  other  words,  they  endeavor 
to  make  their  children  support  them.  I  do  favor  compulsory  school  law.  One 
great  trouble  with  mechanics  is  incompetent  men,  who  will  work  for  half 
wages  in  order  to  get  the'  job,  and  cheap  labor  is  the  cry  with  the  employers. 
We  do  need  some  restrictions  on  incompetent  labor  in  regard  to  mechanics, 
otherwise  wage-earners  must  suffer  in  future. — J.  H.  Hayes,  Washington. 


Need  Better  Wages — Compulsory  Education. — It  is  a  fact  well  known  that 
wage-earners  need  more  wages.  One  has  to  be  a  first-class  blacksmith  in 
order  to  command  more  than  $1.50  per  day,  unless  he  can  get  in  a  machine 
shop.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  wood-working;  both  should  have  two  dollars 
per  day.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  poor  white  people  who 
will  not  send  their  children  to  school,  and  that  every  negro  uses  every  oppor- 
tunity to  school  his,  I  say,  "Yes,"  give  us  a  compulsory  school  law;  but  I 
think  the  law  ought  to  see  that  the  schools  are  taught  upon  right  principles. — 
R.  L.  Jones,  Washington. 


s  Classify  Labor — Apprenticeship — Organization. — I  have  tried  to  give  your 
questions  as  intelligent  answers  as  I  can  possibly  do,  from  my  observation 
and  experience.  In  regard  to  the  needs  of  wage-earners,  I  would  say,  that  the 
thing  that  would  benefit  them  most,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  classification  of  labor, 
from  the  skilled  mechanic  to  the  ordinary  day  laborer,  and  a  corresponding 
scale  of  wages  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  perform  work  in  their  several 
different  callings.  I  think  labor  is  an  article  of  merchandise,  and  that  the 
men  who  have  it  for  sale  should  fix  the  price  according  to  grade,  just  as  the 
merchant  fixes  the  price  of  the  necessary  things  of  life,  which  the  wage- 
earner  gets  in  exchange  for  his  labor.     Then,  I  think,  also,  that  just  in  propor- 
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tion  as  the  price  of  the  necessities  of  life  advance  the  price  of  labor  should  do 
the  same,  keeping  both  on  an  eaual  basis,  as  in  any  other  barter  transaction, 
and  it  would  not  work  any  hardship  to  either  side.  Now,  a  word  about  ap- 
prentices. I  think  the  law  ought  to  compel  them  to  serve  at  least  three  years 
at  the  trade  before  they  put  themselves  on  the  market  for  hire;  as  it  is,  they 
come  in  at  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  per  day  and  keep  a  man  out  who  has 
put  in  his  time  to  learn  the  trade,  and  the  consequence  is  the  two  occupy  the 
same  position  as  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  goods.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  labor  unions  if  the  most  good  can  be  accomplished  without  them. 
They  are.  in  my  opinion,  hard  taskmasters,  and  do  not  make  friends  of  em- 
ployes and  employer,  as  is  being  demonstrated  in  the  North  and  West  at 
present. — George  W.  Lewis,  Washington. 


Protection  from  Jacklegs — Compulsory  Education. — My  opinion  in  regard 
to  wage-earners  is,  that  we  need  protection  against  jacklegs  who  never  serve 
any  apprenticeship;  they  keep  a  competent  man  down.  We  also  need  enter- 
prise in  this  section  very  much.  I  also  think  education  by  compulsion  is  a 
good  thing,  provided  it  is  sustained  by  the  State  and  not  by  individuals,  who 
can  scarcely  subsist  as  it  is. — John  A.  Smith,  Washington. 


Compulsory  Education — Separate  School  Fund. — Education  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  country,  and  is  neglected  the  most.  Why?  Lack  of  means  for 
free  schools  and  terms  too  short.  I  would  suggest  a  more  rigid  law  to  raise 
school  money,  and  then  compel  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
the  full  term,  age  from  six  to  sixteen  years.  North  Carolina  is  handicapped, 
especially  in  this  vicinity,  by  a  double  school  system,  one  for  the  whites  and 
one  for  the  colored.  Could  not  the  school  funds  be  divided  according  to  tax 
of  each  race?  Then  the  schools  would  live  and  flourish  and  the  wealth  would 
not  kick  so  about  taxes. — John  W.  Wooley,  Washington. 


Compulsory  Education  and  Compulsory  Arbitration. — I  believe  in  compul- 
sory education,  as  that  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  attain  universal  education. 
I  think  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  a  good  way  to  settle  all  labor  dis- 
putes.— G.  H.  Moore,  Washington. 


Legal  Day's  Work — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  that  if  the  number  of 
hours  constituting  a  day  was  fixed  by  law,  at  a  price  established  by  law  also, 
it  would  greatly  benefit  the  wage-earners,  as  it  would  tend  to  systematize  our 
work.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  it,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  to  become  a  truly  great  people,  and  attain  the  highest  good  possi- 
ble, we  must  be  educated.  We  must  get  in  possession  of  those  subtle  powers 
that  have  characterized  all  the  great  nations.  I  find,  also,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  large  number  of  our  people  in  the  rural  districts  to  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools. — E.  G.  Gilreath,  Wilkesboro. 
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"Trade  Certificate. — I  am  now  working  at  blacksmithing  and  general  re- 
pairing, but  have  worked  at  several  different  trades,  and  I  still  harp  on  the 
same  old  string,  and  that  is,  to  have  every  man  carry  a  certificate  of  his  trade. 
It  would  benefit  the  man  who  knows  his  business  more,  in  my  opinion,  than 
any  one  thing  that  could  be  aone.  There  are  too  many  men  going  around 
wanting  a  job  when  they  don't  know  really  what  trade  they  follow.  The  man 
who  goes  ahead  and  learns  his  trade  should  have  some  protection,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  unions  only  make  the  matters  worse.  So  if  every  man  who 
claims  to  be  a  mechanic  would  be  reauired  to  show  a  certificate  of  his  trade,  it 
would  greatly  help  those  who  have  studied  and  worked  to  gain  a  livelihood. — 
W.  P.  Farmer,  'Waynesville. 


Compulsory  Education. — Regarding  compulsory  education,  I  have  this  to 
say,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  some  parents  to  have  their  children  at- 
tend the  public  schools;  and  I  have  long  since  realized  the  fact  that  if  we  are 
to  be  intelligent  voters,  intelligent  citizens,  and  render  the  greatest  possible 
good  to  the  communities  in  which  we  live,  we  must,  in  a  measure,  be  an  edu- 
cated people. — William  Harris,  JVilkesooro. 


Wages  on  Basis  of  Cost  of  Living — Opposes  Compulsory  Education. — The 
one  thing  the  wage-earners  need  is  wages  in  proportion  to  living,  and  wages 
should  go  up  when  meat  and  bread  go  up..  As  to  compulsory  education,  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  it,  from  the  fact  that  if  men  are  not  inspired  by  some 
higher  motive  it  will  be  worth  but  little  to  him  when  he  is  compelled  to  take 
it. — W.  F.  Pardue,  Wilkesboro. 


Compulsory  Education — Protect  the  Wage-earner. — I  think  that  compul- 
sory education  is  all  that  will  save  some  children.  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
to  attend  school  so  many  months,  and  get  a  certificate  to  that  effect  before 
they  are  allowed  to  work."  I  think  wage-earners  need  some  protection  against 
the  trust  and  labor-saving  machinery,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it,  times  are  go- 
ing to  get  worse  for  them. — J.  J.  Robertson,  Winston-Salem, 


Indentured  Apprenticeship — Compulsory  Education. — As  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  the  indentured  apprenticeship  system  is  out  of  the  question,  as 
very  few  boys  want  to  learn  a  trade  at  all,  and  the  few  that  do  are  impatient 
of  the  few  restraints  that  even  under  the  present  system  are  thrown  around 
them.  I  believe  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  ordinary  mechanics,  in  the  South 
anyway;  have  picked  up  the  trade  they  follow;  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough I  know  never  served  an  apprenticeship.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
indentured  system  is  not  the  best  one;  I  believe  myself  that  it  is.  In  my  opin- 
ion there  should  not  be  any  need  of  a  compulsory  school  law,  but  I  know  there 
is  a  need  of  one,  and  I  believe  one  should  be  passed  and  strictly  enforced. 
But  as  the  law  will  apply  to  the  black  as  well  as  the  white  child,  will  it  not 
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make  the  negro,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  voter  under  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment after  1908?  And,  being  a  voter,  will  he  not  be,  because  of  the  instinc- 
tive antagonism  between  the  races,  as  much  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
State  as  he  was  in  the  past?  The  negro  has  been  eliminated  as  a  political 
factor,  for  the  present  at  least,  but  he  is  still  a  factor  in  our  industrial  life,  a 
competitor  of  the  White  working  man,  always  a  drag  upon  his  energies  and 
ambitions,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  few  white  boys  wish  to  learn  a 
trade;  but  he  is  here,  and  the  problem  is  one  for  statesmen  to  solve.  I  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company  all  my  life  with  steady  work  and 
fair  wages.- — B.  F.  Murphy,  Wilmington. 


^Ten  axd  Eight-hour  Day — Amendment  will  Disfranchise. — I  think  ten 
hours  in  summer  for  a  day's  work  and  eight  in  winter  would  be  about  right. 
No  good  mechanic  ought  to  have  less  than  $1.50  per  day;  the  proportion  for 
apprentices  would  depend  on  circumstances.  With  regard  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  it  was  intended  to  disfranchise  negroes  and  poor  whites  in 
North  Carolina  anyhow,  and  it  will  do  it.  There  is  not  one  out  of  seven  now 
who  can  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  correctly,  and  won't 
be  in  1908. — Ross  Johnson,  Winston-Salem. 


Compulsory  Education — Conditions  Bad. — By  all  means  we  should  have  a 
compulsory  education  law.  and  I  am  in  favor  of  such  a  law.  I  don't  know 
how  it  would  work  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  as  there  are  families  here  who 
are  so  poor  they  can  not  furnish  their  children  in  clothes  sufficient  to  go  to 
school.  The  laboring  class  of  people  in  this  vicinity  are  in  a  bad  financial 
shape.  There  are  not  more  than  ten  out  of  every  hundred  who  own  home3 
of  their  own,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  their  condition  being  bettered  until  there 
is  a  law  enacted  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  and  a  uniform  scale  of  wages.  It 
seems  as  if  employers  have  a  tendency  to  find  out  how  much  a  man  can  live 
on  and  just  pay  him  that  much.  This  policy  will  not  allow  a  man  to  put  by 
anything,  not  even  enough  to  bury  one  of  his  family  should  there  be  a  death 
in  his  family. — D.  G.  Lane.,  Winston-Salem. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  compulsory  education  very  important, 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  who  would  send  their  children 
to  school  who  do  not.  and  if  we  had  compulsory  education  it  would  only  be  a 
few  years  until  our  entire  population  could  read  and  write,  which  certainly 
would  help  our  country  in  various  ways.  Employes,  if  better  educated,  would 
be  more  valuable.  If  a  man  has  a  good  common-sense  education  he  prizes  it 
highly,  and  he  reads  and  keeps  himself  informed. — James  A.  Nicholson,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 


Apprenticeship  System — Compulsory  Education. — If  we  had  some  law  to 
govern  the  apprenticeship  system,  young  men  would  qualify  themselves  better 
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to  fill  the  positions  that  are  open  for  good  men.  The  skilled  tradesmen  have 
to  compete  with  commonly  known  "jacklegs,"  and,  therefore,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  wages.  Our  employers  are  inclined  to  work  the  cheapest  lahor.  I 
think  boys  should  go  to  school  until  seventeen,  and  serve  their  apprenticeship 
four  years,  and  when  twenty-one  years  old  they  are  prepared  to  fill  the  best 
positions.  I  believe  that  our  children  should  be  educated,  but  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  funds  raised  by  taxation  for  public  schools  to  be  used  in  common 
for  both  races.  The  negro  has  long  since  failed  to  appreciate  what  we  have 
done  for  them,  so  now  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  try  to  elevate  cer- 
tain classes  of  our  own  race. — W.  A.  Jones,  Winston-Salem. 


"  Practice  the  Golden  Rule. — I  will  state  that  I  believe  there  is  too  much 
enmity  between  the  working  people  and  their  employers,  but  everything  here 
is  all  harmony.  If  the  Golden  Rule  were  taken  into  consideration  between  both 
parties  there  would  be  no  need  of  strikes,  etc. — W.  A.  Speee,  Winston-Salem. 


Compulsory  Education. — Children  should  learn  to  read  and  write,  and,  for 
myself,  do  not  know  any  better  way  to  educate  them  than  by  compulsion. — 
J.  R.  Cooper.  Winterville. 


Compulsory  Education. — We  think  that  a  compulsory  educational  law 
would  be  the  best  for  the  people  of  our  State.  The  man  with  no  education 
has  but  little  show  for  success  in  the  race  of  life.  Not  only  that,  but  he 
should  prepare  himself  to  exercise  the  free  man's  franchise  intelligently  and 
understandingly  for  the  best  interest  of  his  country  and  people.  We  also 
know  that  the  educated  man  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  the  unedu- 
cated can.  So  that,  as  a  permanent  investment,  a  good  education  pays  large 
dividends  all  through  life.  Our  young  boys  and  girls  ought  to  get  as  good  an 
education  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive  before  they  enter  upon  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  life.  The  social  and  moral  condition  of  our  people  are  good. 
All  good  people  coming  here  will  find  a  hearty  welcome  by  those  of  our  coun- 
try.— J.  C.  Money,  Yadkinville. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NEWSPAPERS. 


In  compliance  with  the  law,  requiring  a  list  of  newspapers  issued 
in  the  State  to  be  published  in  the  reports  of  this  Bureau,  the  fol- 
lowing tables  are  as  accurate  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.  It 
is  the  only  complete  list  published,  and  will  prove  of  special  value. 
There  are  320  papers  reported,  and  in  the  tables  the  name  of  pro. 
prietor,  editor,  post-office,  day  of  publication,  when  established, 
subscription  price  and  circulation  are  given.  Following  the  tables 
a  summary  is  given  showing  number  of  each  class  of  publications; 
also  letters  from  editors  giving  their  views  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pulsory education. 

To  those  editors  who  have  mailed  their  papers  to  this  office,  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  thanks. 
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Table  No.  i.— -Showing  List  of 


i 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
io 
ii 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
iS 

r9 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
3° 
31 
32 

35 
34 
55 
36 
37 
5^ 
59 
40 
4' 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
45 
49 
50 
5i 
52 
53 


County. 


Alamance  . 

____do 

do 

____do 

____do 

____do 

Alleghany  . 
____do 

Anson 

. do 

Beaufort 

.__:do 

____do 

____do 

Bertie 

Brunwsick  . 

Buncombe  _ 

____do 

do____ 

____do 

_„do 

____do 

____do 

____do 

____do 

do 

____do 

...__do 

____do 

Burke 

.__.do 

Cabarrus  _. 

____do 

____do 

do 

do 

____do 

Caldwell ._. 
____do 

Carteret  __. 
.__.do 

Caswell 

do . 

Catawba  __. 

do 

. do 

.___do 

____do 

do 

Chatham  _. 

do 

„__do 

Cherokee.. 


Town. 


Graham 

__.do 

Burlington 

Elon  College 

.__.do 

Mebane 

Sparta 

.__.do 

Wadesboro  __ 

.___do_ 

Washington  _ 

.__.do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

Windsor 

Southport 

Asheville 

._._do 

.__.do 


Name  of  Paper. 


Tribune 

Gleaner 

News-Visitor 

Elon  College  Weekly 

Christian  Sun 

Journal 

Western  Carolina  News.. 

Star 

Messenger-Intelligencer . 

Courier 

Progress 

Gazette- Messenger 

.___do 


"Watch  Tower  _ 

Ledger  

Standard 

Southern  Golf. 

Citizen 

.___do 


.do._. 
.do... 
.do._. 
.do„. 
.do„. 
.do._. 


Register 

Southland 

Our  Mountain  Home 

Epworth  News 

Gazette 

.__.do 


Baruardsville  __ 

Montreat 

Asheville 

do 

Morganton 

____do 

Concord .. 

____rlo 

.___do 

.__.do 

___.do 

._„do 

Lenoir  

__..do 

Morehead  City. 

„_.do 

Milton 

Yancey  ville 

Hickory 

do. J 

.__.do 

__„do 

do 

Newton 

Pittsboro 

. do 

Siler  City 

Murphy 


Times 

Wayside  Evangel  and  Soul  Winner. 

Journal  of  Tuberculosis 

Bulletin   

News-Herald 

Kelly  Messenger 

Standard  

.__.do 

Scotia  Seminary  News 

Tribune 

.__.do 

Times 

News 

Topic 

Wesleyan  Advocate 

Coaster 

Herald 

Democrat 

Reformed  Church  Corinthian 

Our  Church  Record 

Democrat 

Press 

Times-Mercury 

Enterprise 

Citizen 

Record  

Messenger 

Scout 


Newspapers  in  the  State. 
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Hunan  Hughes 

J.  D.  Kernodle 

O.  F.  Crowson 

Prof.  S.  M.  Smith 

Rev.  J.  O.  Atkinson 

H.  A.  Bason 

D.  M.  Beck 

A.  S.  Carson    

Jas.  G.  Boylin 

T.  W.  Adams 

W.  K.  Jacobson __ 

J.  A.  Arthur,  Jr 

—  -  do 

D.  W.  Davis 

S.  W.  Kenney 

C.  Ed.  Taylor 

J.  J.  McClarkey 

F.  L.  Merritt 

— -  do 

Roberts  and  Hildebrand 

A.  H.  McQuilkin  

J.  M.  Stoner 

Geo.  L.  Hackney 

Jas.  E.  Norton 

_..„  do * 

Martin  A.  Whittmore 

S.  Irving  Keeler 

Karl  von  Ruck    —    

G.  L.  Hackney  and  P.  R.  Moale 

T.  G.  Cobb     

Superintendent  and  Teachers 

J.  D.  Barrier 

.—  do 

Rev.  D.  J.  Satterfleld 

Jas.  F.  Hurley 

-.-do „_- 

J.  B.  Sberrill 

H.  C.  Martin 

Mark  Squires 

W.  Q.  A.  Graham,  D.D 

B.  F.  McCullen 

W.  G.  Smith 

A.  Yancey  Kerr 

Rev.  J.  L.  Murphy 

Rev.  A.  L.  Crouse 

W.  E.  Holbrook 

J.  F.  Miller 

J.  F.  Click 

F.  M.Williams 

J.  E.  Morgan 

H.  A.  London j._. 

Jas.  I.  Morris 

Meroney  and  Towns . 


Hunan  Hughes 

J.  D.  Kernodle 

O.  F.  Crowson 

Stock  Company 

Atkinson  &  Lawrence 

Crowson  &  Cook 

D.  M.  Beck 

Star  Publishing  Company ._ 

Jas.  G.  Boylin 

T.  W.  Adams 

W.  K.  Jacobson 

J.  A.  Arthur,  Jr 

do 

Watch  Tower  Publishing  Company. 

S.  W.  Kenney   ... 

C.  Ed.  Taylor 

J.  J.  McClarkey 

R.  S.  Howland 

--do . 

Roberts  &  Hildebrand — 

A.  H.  McQuilkin 

J.  M.  Stoner   

Geo.  L.  Hackney 

Gazette  Publishing  Company 

—  do .__. 

Martin  A.  Whittmore ._ 

Keeler,  Coit  &  Guerrant 

Karl  von  Ruck 

Hacknev  &  Moale 

T.G.Cobb 

N.  C.  School  for, Deaf  and  Dumb-  ._ 
J.  D.  Barrier '.  .' 

—  .do 

Scotia  Seminary 

J.  F.  Hurley  &  Frank  Brimly 

do 

J.  B    Sherrill 

H.  C.  Martin 

Mark  Squires 

Graham  &  McCullen 

.     do 

W.  G.  Smith 

A.  Yancey  Kerr . 

Rev.  J.  L.   Murphy _._ 

A.  L.  Crouse  &  Son 

W.  C.  Dowd 

Hickory  Printing  Company 

J.  F.  Click 

F.  M.  Williams 

H.  T.  Chapin  &  R.  H.  Dixon 

H.  A.  London   

James  I.  Morris 

Meronev  &  Towns  


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
io 
ii 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

22 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

4i 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
5o 
51 

52 

53 
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54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

7i 
72 

75 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 

82 

*5 
84 

85 

86 

87 
88 
89 
9° 
91 
92 

95 
94 
95 
96 

97 


99 
100 
ior 
102 
103 
104 
105 


County. 


Cherokee 

Chowan  

Clay 

Cleveland 

—do 

____ do  

. do 

Columbus 

. do 

.___do  

____do 

Craven 

. do 

.___ do 

____ do 

Cumberland 

.... do 

—  do 

—  do 

Davidson I  Lexington.. 

do j do 

do j  Thomasville 

do j do . 

Davie j  Mocksville  - 

—  do 

Duplin 

—  do 

Durham 

....do 

.... do 

.___do 

._._ do 

.—do 

—  do 

Edgecombe  _. 

.__.do 


Murphy 

Edenton 

Hayesville 

Kings  Mountain  . 
Shelby 

—  do 

—  do 

Elborn  

Whiteville 

Cronly  

Chadbourn  

New  Bern 

—  do 

-.  do 

---do 

Fayetteville 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do 


Name  of  Paper. 


Western  Democrat 

Eastern  Courier 

Courier 

Democrat 

Presbyterian 

Star 

Aurora 

Christian  Sun 

News-Times 

National  Sun 

Messenger 

Journal 

. do 


Atlantic  Messenger 

Evening  News 

New  Era 

Observer 

-..do 


.—  do 

.—  do 

do 

__.do  

.—  do 

Forsyth 

. do 

—  do 

...do 


.do__ 
.do  __ 
.do  _.. 
.do  __. 
.do  ._. 
do  __. 
.do  ... 


.—  do 

Faison   

--   do 

Durham 

—  do 

—  do 

--  do 

...  do 

—  do 

-.  do 

Rocky  Mount 

Tarboro    

do 1 

—  do 

Rocky  Mount 

—  do 

—  do j 

Winston-Salem  _. 

--do i 

_-do 

—  do i 


do. 
do 
do. 
.do- 


North  Carolina  Baptist 

Church  Worker 

Dispatch 

News 

Charity  and  Children 

Times 

Record 

Sun 

Journal 

Mount  Zion  Record 

Sun 

—.do 

Morning  Herald 

Recorder 

Trinity  Archive 

Advance  

Phcenix 

Southerner  

-  —  do 

N.  C.  Law  Journal 

Spokesman 

Argonaut 

Messenger 

Blum's  Farmers  and  Planters  Almanac. 

Wachovia  Moravian 

Academy 

Union  Republican 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Southern  Tobacco  Journal. 

Sentinel 

Western  Sentinel  

Journal 

—  do 


Southern  Fireside  — 
Business  Guide 
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Continued. 


Editor. 


Proprietor. 


Alfred  Morgan 

C.  H.  Horton 

W.   B.  Mincey 

H.  P.  Allison 

W.  R.  Minter 

Clyde  R.  Hoey 

J   C.  Foy 

R.  S.  Jervay 

W.  F.  Swaringen 

J.  H.  Scull 

J.  D.  Frink 

Chas.  L.  Stevens 

do 

H.  C.  Moore 

J.  Edgar  Dupree 

H.  I.  McDuffie 

E.  J.  Hale 

do    

Jno.  A.  Oates,  Jr 

Henry  Sheets 

Henry  B.Varner 

J.  F.Westmoreland 

Archibald  Johnson  - 

J.  M.  Downnrn 

E.  H.  Morris 

J.N.    Bennett 

Dr.  J.  M    Faison  and  D.  S.  Hines    — 
Z.  P.  Council  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Fry  ..  - 

Jas.  A.  Robinson 

— -  do 

Jos.  H.  King 

E.  C.  Hackney  and  J.  B    Hunter 

H.  R.  Divire ... 

C.  H    King  and  J.  F.  Jordan— 

Jno.  B.   Lewis 

Frank  Powell 

.—  do    

Paul  Jones 

E.  E.  Hilliard  and  J.  E.  Crutchfield- 

W.  A.  Campbell  

Jas.  L.  Harris 

Crist  and  Keehln  

Rev.  Edward  Rondthaler 

Rev.  J.   H.  Clewell  

S.  E.  Hall 


Alfred  Morgan 

C.  H.  Horton *-. 

W.  B.   Mincey 

John  P.  Booker  &  Company 

W.  R.  Minter . 

Clyde  R.  Hoey 

J.  C.  Foy 

R.  S. Jervay  

W.  F.  Swaringen . 

J.  H.  Scull 

Frink  Publishing  Company 

Charles  L.  Stevens . 

-..do   

H.  C.  Moore 

J.  Edgar  Dupree 

H.  I.  McDuffie 

E.J.  Hale 

..--do   

John  A.  Oates,  Jr 

Henry  Sheets . 

Henry  B.  Varner 

J.  F.  Westmoreland .__ 

Baptist  Orphanage 

A.  M.  MeClammery  _. 

E.  H.  Morris  &  Company 

J.N.Bennett 

Dr.  J.  M.  Faison  &  D.  S.  Hines. 

Z.  P.  Council       -. . 

James  A.  Robinson 

____do 

King  &  Rollins 

E.  C.  Hackney 

E    S.  Yarborough . 

C.  H.  King  &  J.  F.  Jordan 

John  B.  Lewis 

Frank  Powell 

,__-do 


H.  E.  Harman 

J.  B.  Whitaker,  Jr 

--  do    

D.  A.  Fawcette 

— -  do 

G.  E.Webb  and  W.   E.  Franklin. 
M.  I.  Stewart 


Paul  Jones 

E.  E.  Hilliard  &  J.  E.  Crutchfield  — 

Argonaut  Publishing  Company 

James  L.  Harris 

Crist  &  Keehln 

Moravian  Church 

Rev.  J.  H.  Clewell 

Union  Republican   Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

H.  E.  Harman ._.. 

Sentinel  Publishing  Company 

do 


D.  A.  Fawcette  &  W.  L.  Fry 

.__.do 

G   E.  Webb  &  W.  E.  Franklin.. 
Stewart  Bros 


54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 

64 
65 
66 

67 
68 


74 
75 
76 
77 
7« 
79 
So 
81 
82 
S3 
84 
85 
S6 

87 
8S 

89 
90 

9i 
92 

93 
94 
95 
96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

io5 
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[06 
ro7 

i08 
[09 
ro 
ri 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

[20 
[2f 


24 
25 
126 

:27 

128 
129 
[30 

[31 
[32 

[33 
'34 
'35 
136 
'37 
138 
[39 
[40 
[41 
[42 

[43 

[44 
1  45 
[46 

147 
148 
[49 
[50 
151 
152 
[53 
[54 
1  55 
156 
[57 


County. 


Franklin 
Gaston 

—  do 
do  __„ 

—  do  ___. 
Granville. 
...do  .__. 
Greene 

„_.do  .__. 

Guilford  . 

____do  _.  .. 

....do  

—  do  __„ 
.__.do  ___. 
.__.do  ___. 

—  do  ___. 

—  do  ___. 
.___do  .... 
....do  __.. 

—  do  ._.. 


Louisburg 

Gastonia 

do 

Cherryville 

Bessemer  City— r 
Oxford  — . 

—  do 

Snow  Hill  - 

-do 

Greensboro  

---do 

-..do 

—  do 

--do 

--do 

--.do 

do 

High  Point    

_-do 

Guilford  College 


Name  of  Paper. 


.do ]   High  Point 

.do !  Greensboro 


Halifax j  Weldon 

do I   .  --do 

do I  Scotland  Neck. 

do 'Littleton     

do j  Enfield 

do i  Weldon    

Harnett '  Buie's  Creek-  — 


—  do 

—  do 

Haywood 

—  do 

—  do 

Henderson 

—  do 

--do 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

—  do 

do 

._-do 

.__.do 

Jackson  

Johnston •_ 

.....do 

Lenoir 

....do 

...do 

—  do 

do 


An'gier 

Dunn 

Wavuesville  - 

—  do 

Clyde   

Hendersonville  .. 

—  do 

--do 

Murfreesboro  

Sladesville 

Statesville 

..do 

Barium  Springs.. 

Mooresville 

Statesville 

Webster 

Smith  field  - 

Kenly 

Kinston   

—  do 

-do 

LaGrange 

—  do 


Times 

Gazette 

News 

Observer 

Messenger 

Public  Ledger  

Orphan's  Friend 

Great  Sunny  South 

Standard 

Telegram .'..    _ 

Southern   Home  Journal 

Our  Church  Record  . 

N.  C.  White  Ribbon   ___ 

Southern  Industrial  Review 

Patnot 

Record .    : 

North  Carolina  Friend..   . 

Tar  Heel  Poultrymau   

Enterprise    

Collegian 

Southern  Furniture  Journal 

North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate 

Eastern  Sentinel 

Roanoke  News 

Commonwealth 

True  Reformer 

Ledger . 

Ncuse  River  Herald 

Little  River  Record 

Enterprise 

Democratic  Banner 

Courier 

Pride  and  Progress 

Journal 

Western  N.  C.  Times 

French  Broad  Hustler 

--.do 

Index  

Baptist  Union 

Landmark 

Mascot  

Our  Fatherless  Ones 

Enterprise 

Christian  Herald    

Herald 

...   do 

Student ' 

Exponent 

Free  Press 

.    do  

Sentinel  —  — 

Southern  Medical  Journal 
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Continued. 


Editor. 


Proprietor. 


Jas.  A.  Thomas 

W.   F.  Marshall 

Hugh  Long 

David  P.  Dellinger 

J.  A.  Smith 

Jno.  T.  Britt 


G.A.Jones  

W.  Jas.  Jordan 

R.  W.  Haywood 

P.  L.  Groome 

J.  F.  McCulloch 

Mrs    Mary  E.  Cartland 

W.  I.  Underwood 

W.  M.  Barber 

J.  M.  Reeee 

Joseph  Path     _. 

R.  L.  Simmons 

J.  J.  Farriss ._. 


H.  W.  Kronheimer. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Blair.  _ 


H.   B    Harrell 

Tno.  W.  Sledge 

E.  E.  Hilliard  .__. 

W.  F.  Young „ 

T.  H.  Brame „ 

S.  G.  Newsome  

Rev.  J.  A   Campbell 

F.  M.  McKay 

J.  P.  Pittman 

J.  D    Boone __ 

H.  L    Alston 

Sentelle  and  Shook    

T.  W.  Valentine  and  T.  K.  Davis. 

M.  L.  Shipman .._ 

.__.  do 

Jno. W. Hicks    

Rev.  D.  S.  Willie 

R.R.Clark 

A.  D  Watts 

R.  W.  Boyd   

Harry  P.  Deaton 

Rev.  James  Wilson 

W.  C.  Tompkins 

T.  J.  Lassiter  and  S.  S.  Holt 

W.  A.  Harper 

Rev.  C.  W.  Blanchard 

W.  S.  Herbert 

-—do 

D.  H.  Petree 

J.  W.  P.  Smithwick,  M.D  


J.  A.  Thomas 

W    F.  Marshall    

Hugh  &  Edward  Long 

David  P.  Dellinger 

J.  A.  Smith 

Jno.  T.  Britt 

Oxford  Orpham  Asylum 

G.  A.  Jones 

W.  Jas.  Jordan 

Haywood  &  Perkins  

P.  L.  Groome 

T.  F.  McCulloch  __- 

N.  C.  W.   C.  T.  U 

Underwood  &  Hopkins • 

W.  M.  Barber 

J.  M.  Reece  &  Co 

Jos.  Path  &  W.  W.  Mendenhall 

R.  L    Simmons 

J.  J.  Farriss 

Literary  Societies 

Southern  Furniture  Journal  Company. 
1  Christian  Advocate  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

i   HarrelPs  Printing   House  —  

I  Jno.  W.  Sledge  -_. 

E    E    Hilliard 

Afro-Union  Club 

T.  H.  Brame 

S.  G.  Newsome 

Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell 

G.  B.  Alford 

J.  P.  Pittman 

J.  D.  Boone 

H.  L.  Alston  &J.  P.  E.  Love 

Sentelle  &  Shook . 

Valentine  &  Davis 

M.   L.   Shipman 

--do 

Jno.  W.  Hicks 

Rev.  D.  S.  Willie    

R.   R.Clark.-- 

A.  D.  Watts 

Presbyterian  Orphan's  Home 

Harry  P.  Deaton 

Rev.  James  Wilson 

W.  C.  Tompkins      

Beatv,  Holt  &  Lassiter 

W.  A.   Harper 

Rev.  C.  W.   Blanchard 

W.  S.  Herbert 

---do 

D.  H.  Petree 

Southern  Medical  Journal  Pub.  Co._. 


1 06 
107 
108 
109 
no 
in 

112 

113 
114 

115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 

128 

129 

130 

131 
132 

133 
134 
135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 
142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 
14s 

149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 

157 
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158 
i59 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 

1 68 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 

183 
184 

185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 

193 

194 

195 
196 
197 
19S 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 

207 


County. 


Lincoln  __. 

—do 

—  do 

McDowell 
.__.do 


Lincolnton 

—  do 

--.do 

Marion 

do 


Macon Franklin 


Madison 

—  do 

Martin 

.___do 


Mecklenburg 

—  do 

.___ do  

.__.do 

—  do 

—  do  

—do  

—  do 

—  do 

___do  

—  do 

___do 

___ do  


Marshall  -__ 

-    do 

Williamston 
---do 


Charlotte 
---do 

—  do  — 

—  do  — 

-  do 

-  do 

—  do 

—  do 

__.do.~-. 

--  do 

-.-do 

-_  do 

--.do 


.__.do 

—  do 

_--do 

—.do 

—  do 

--do 

Davidson  - 

Troy   

Pine  Bluff 


—  do 

—do 

—  do 

—  do 

___do 

—  do 

—  do 

Montgomery  _ 
Moore  

do j  Jonesboro 

do j         do  __-  

do Pinehurst    ..     — 

do Southern  Pines- 

do Carthaere    

—  do 

—  do 

Nash 

—  do 

New  Hanover 

—do 

_~do 

—  do 

—do 

do 

—do 


Northampton. 
Onslow 


Aberdeen 

Sanford  

Nashville . 

Rocky  Mount 
Wilmington  . 
-_.do 


Name  of  Paper. 


Colored  Industrial 

Journal 

Bulletin 

Democrat 

News  ,_ 

Press  

Record 

Enterprise 

—  do 

Gospel  Messenger- 


Laborer  and  Journeyman-. 

Elizabethan  . 

Star  of  Zion 

Times-Democrat 

News  - 

Charlotte  Medical  Journal 

Presbyterian  Standard 

Southern  Publisher 

Observer 

.  —  do 

Messenger  of  Hope 

Peoples'  Paper 

Carolina  Medical  Journal  _. 


do. 
do 
do 
.do 
do. 


Rich  Square 
Belgrade   


Textile  Excelsior 

Carolina  Pythian 

Africo  American  Presbyterian   -. 

Mill  News .  _.    _,    — 

Southern  Progress  

W.  C.  T.  U.  Tidings 

Davidson  College  Magazine 

Examiner .. 

Southern  Herald 

Progress 

Trojan's  Notion _- 

Outlook  

Free  Press  

Blade 

Telegram 

Express 

Graphic 

Motor 

Messenger 

-      do 

Evening  Dispatch 

Morning  Star 

Weekly  Star 

Southern  Milling  and  Lumber  Journal- 
Carolina  Fruit   and   Truck    Growers 
Journal. 

Roanoke-Chowan  Times 

Courier 
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Continued . 


Editor. 


P.  J.  Holmes 

Thomas  J.  Dunn 

R.  Z.Johnston  

E.  H.  House 

G.  G.  Eaves .._. 

W.  A.  Curtis .__. 

W.  W.  Zachary  and  J.  R.  Swann 

W.  P.  Jervis  and  R.  B.  Sams 

Alfred  E.  Whitmore 

S.  Hassell,  J.  E-  W.  Henderson   and 
J.  W.  Fisher. 

S.  J.  Triplett  and  M.  S.  Belk 

Students   and  Teacher  of  English. . 

Dr.  J.  W.  Smith  — 

W.  C.  Dowd 

...do 

E.  C.  Register 

A.  J.  McKelway 

Southern  Publishing  Company 

J.  P.  Caldwell 

--do 

Rev.  W.J.  Smith 

James  P.  Sossaman 

R.  D  Jewett.    R.   L.  Gibbon  and  W. 
H.  Wakefield. 

Wm.  H.  Harriss 

J.  G.  Baird 

D.  J.  Sanders 

Escott  &  Rav 

D.  H.   Littlejohn 

Mrs.  Florence  J.  Hunt 

Robert  T.  Coit 

D.  Scott  Pool 

H.  B.  Ware 

Numa  Reid  Hoyle 

John  C.  Troy  

C.  A.  Warwick 

E.  D.  Osliu 

W.  H.  McNeill __. 

J.  W.   Fagan 

P.  H.  &  D.  L.  St.  Clair 

M.  W.  Lincke 

H.  R.  Kinlaw    

Dr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury 

.-.do 

Y.  W.  Brunson,  Jr 

Wm.  H.  Bernard 

—  do    

Z.  W.  Whitehead — 

Z.  W.  Whitehead  and  D.  H.  Harnlv  . 


Proprietor. 


P.J.  Holmes 

Journal  Printing  Company 

R.Z.Johnston 

McDowell  Publishing  Company— . 
G.  G  Eaves 

W.  A.  Curtis 

Zachary,  Swann  &  Henderson 

W.  P.  Jervis  &  R.  B.  Sams .- 

Alfred  E.  Whitmore . 

Sylvester  Hassell 


S.  J.  Triplette  and  M.  S.  Belk 

Elizabeth  College 

A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church 

W.  C.  Dowd 

—  do 

Drs.  E.  C.  Register  &  J.  C.  Montgomery 

Presbyterian  Publishing  Company 

Southern  Publishing  Company 

J.  P.  Caldwell  &  D.  A.  Tompkins  .__ . 

—  do 

Thompson  Orphanage 

James  P.  Sossaman 

Jewett,  Gibbon  &  Wakefield 

Cuthbertson  &  Company 

Pythian  Stock  Company 

D.  J.  Sanders 

Escott  &  Ray    

D.  H.  Littlejohn   

Thurman  W.  C.  T.   U 

Societies  of  Davidson  College 

Examiner  Publishing  Company 

H.  B.  Ware 

Hoyle  Bros 

John  C.  Troy 

James  W.  Tufts 

E.  D    Oslin 

W.  H.    McNeill 

J.  W.  Fagan 

P.  H.  &  D.  L-   St.  Clair 

M.  W.  Lincke 

H.  R.   Kinlaw 

Jackson  &  Bell  Company 

--do 

R.  P.  McClammy 

Wm.  H.  Bernard 

---do 

Z.  W.  Whitehead 

Journal  Publishing  Company 


Andrew  J.  Conner j  Andrew  J.  Conner 

F.  C.  Henderson i  F.  C.  Henderson  — 


158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 

165 
166 
167 

168 
169 
170 

I7r 
172 

173 
174 
175 
176 

177 
17S 
179 
180 

1S1 
182 

183 
184 

185 
186 
1S7 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 

193 
194 

^95 
196 
197 
1 98 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
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County. 


Name  of  Paper. 


208 
209 
2IO 

211 
2T2 
213 
214 

215 
2l6 
217 
2lS 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 

233 
234 
235 
236 

237 
238 

239 
240 

24  r 
242 

243 

244 

245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
25i 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 

257 
258 

259 


Orange 

do 

. do 


ao 

_— do 

—do 

.___do 

Pasquotank  _ 

.—do 

—do 

do 

—  do 

.—do 

Person 

Pitt 

„__ _do 

____do 

.—do 

Polk 

—do 

—  do 

Randolph  . 

—  do 

Richmond 

—  do 

Robeson 

—do 

—  do 

—  do 

—do  

.__.do 

Rockingham 

—  do 

.  —  do 

—  do 

Rowan 

--do 

—  do 

Rutherford  __ 

—  do 

Sampson 

—do  

Scotland 

—  do 

Stanly  

Stokes 

Surry 

—do 

—do  

._„do 

._„d:» 

—  do 


Chapel  Hill. 

—  do 

—  do 


—  do 

—  do 

—  do 

Hillsboro 

Elizabeth  City 

_-do 

_-do 

...do 

-_-do 

—  do 

Roxboro 

Greenville 

-_-do 

—  do 

Ayden 

Saluda    

Tryon     . 

Columbus 

Ashboro - 

do 

Rockingham-  - 

—  do 

Maxton 

_-do 

Red  Springs  - 
Lumber  Bridge 
Lumberton  — 

-   do 

Reidsville 

do— — 

Leaksville 

Madison 

Salisbury 

.—  do 

_  do 

Forest  City  .__ 
Rutherfordton 

Clinton    

--.do 

Laurinburg  — 

.-   do . 

Albemarle  . — 

Danbury . 

Pilot  Mountain 

Mount  Airy 

-.do 

Mecca 

Elkin  

...do 


Tar  Heel 

News 

Journal  Elisha  Mitchell    Scientific    So- 
ciety. 

University  Magazine 

Yackety  Yack 

University  Record 

Observer  

Tar  Heel   

Mission  Herald  

News 

Fisherman  and  Farmer 

Economist 

North  Carolinian 

Courier 

Reflector 

Eastern  Reflector 

King's  Weekly 

Free  Will  Baptist •_. 

Herald  

Bee 

News 

Courier 

Argus  

Headlight 

Anglo-Saxon  

Blade 

Scottish  Chief 

Carolina  Record 

News 

Argus 

Robesonian 

Review 

Webster's  Weekly  

Gazette 

Observer 

Sun   

.-_  do 

Truth-Index 

Times 

Tribune 

Democrat 

Caucasian 

Times  

Exchange  

Enterprise 

Reporter 

Pilot  News 

News    

Industrial  Ship     

Watchman  of  Truth 

Visitor 

Times -. 
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B.  S.  Draue 

W.  B.  Thompson 
F.  P.  Venable  — 


Athletic  Association 208 

W    E.  Thompson 2°9 

University  of  North  Carolina 210 

Literary  Societies  of  University 211 

Literary  and  Secret  Societies 312 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Joseph  A.  Harris 

Walter  L.  Cohoon 

Convocation  of  Edenton 


J.  K.  Hall 

Swift,  Coble  &  Drane 
Committee  of  Faculty 

Joseph  A.  Harris 

Walter  L.  Cohoon 

Rev.  L.  L.  Williams  j  ^^ *£  Berry 

Thomas  B.  Berry '     W   T    Crowson 

W.J.  Crowson E  •  ^    Lamb 

R.  B.  Creecy p;lemon  John 

Palemon  John  — T   A    &T    W.  Noell 

J.  A.  &  J.W.  Noell JD^;  Whichard  —     — 

D.  J.  Whichard ^  Jdo 

-—do---- HIlTHenrv  T.  King—-' 

Henry  T.  King -    M  'Barneld 

E.  T.  Phillips 


1  E.  Buncombe  Goelet  - 
E.  Buncombe  Goelet Georee  E.  Morton  — 


George  E   Morton 

W.  Scott  Croker 

Win.  C.  Hammer  — 

G.  A.  Blair 

J.  H.  Walsh 

A.  J.  Maxwell 

R.  B.  Russell  — 

M.  G.  McKenzie 

D.  R-  Mclver 

Rev.  P.  R-  Law 

Ed.  B.  Freeman 
Prof.  O.  J.  Peterson 

Oliver  Bros 

John  R.  Webster - 


214 

215 
216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 


W.  Scott  Croker 

Hammer  &  McAhster | 

G.  A.  Blair ; 

Walsh  &  Covington 

Anglo-Saxon  Publishing  Company-- 

R.  B.  Russell   

M.  G.  McKenzie 

D.  R.  Mclver    

Rev.  P.  R--  Law 

Ed.  B.  Freeman — 

Prof.  O.  J.  Peterson 

Oliver  Bros 

John  R   Webster 

C.  J.  Darlington — 


230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 

237 
238 

239 

240 

241 
242 


C.J.  Darlington  '  wH   Curtis 

W.  H.Curtis -- •      -Dourche&C.  N.  Brown 243 

J.  X.  Rourche  and  C.  N.  Brown J-  ^QK°_  _       _  _ 

Truth-Index  Publishing  Company 
G.  G.  Eaves  &  S.  Jennie  Davis- 
Miller  &  Rucker 


N.  Brown. 

._.  do 

Wm.  H.  Stewart -."""■ 

G.  G.  Eaves  and  S.  Jennie  Davis  — 

W.  F.  Rucker j 

R.  W.  Haywood -----)  Caucasian  Publishing  Company. 


Marion  Butler -       j  p    Evans 

tr ^    TAT     Rarrptt . vv  "    x      ^ 


Vance  W.  Barrett j    " 

F.  T.  Bizzell 

J.  D.  Bivins 

N.  M.  &  E.  P.  Pepper 


T.  Bizzell 

J    D.  Bivins 

N.  M.  &  E.  P.  Pepper 

1  Herbert  H.  Lowry 

Herbert  H.  Lowry L  

T.J.  Lowry I      "w    Majors 

J.  W.  Majors—-  -  ~_|  Wm_  R_  Welborn 

J.  H.  Booth 

J.  E-  Johnson 


244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 

253 
254 

255 


W.  Majors. 
Wm.  R.  Welborn 

J.  H.  Booth 

J.  E.  Johnson 


257 
25S 
259 
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260 
261 
262 

263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 

274 
275 

276 

277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
2S2 
283 
284 

2S5 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 

293 
294 

295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
3°4 
305 
306 

307 


County. 


Swain 

Transylvania 

Union 

__.do 

—  do 

._...do 

Vance 

._„dd 

.—do  

Wake 

—  do 

.—do 

._„do 

.__.do 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


Warren   

—  do 

Washington  _. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

do 

—do  

.___do 

—do  

.___ do  

do 

__.do 


Bryson  City . 

Brevard    

Waxhaw 

Marshville  - 

Monroe . 

—do 

Henderson   . 

—  do 

Kittrell 

Raleigh   

--.do 

_-.do 

--do 

—  do 


—  do. 

—  do. 

-_.do. 

—  do 

—  do 

—  do. 

—  do. 

—  do. 

—  do. 
.—  do- 

—  do 


—  do 

_--do 

—  do 

Holly  Springs 

Nazareth 

Apex 

Raleigh 

Wake  Forest-  - 


-..do- 
Raleigh 
-.do- 


Littleton   

Warrenton. 

Plymouth 

Boone    

Goldsboro 

--do 

—  do 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Fremont. 

Mount  Olive- 


Name  of  Paper. 


Eagle _- 

Sylvan  Valley  News 

Enterprise 

Our  Home 

Journal   

Enquirer 

Gold  Leaf 

Herald 

Strawberry  Specialist ._ 

News  and  Observer 

North  Carolinian 

Farmer  and  Mechanic  - 
St.  Augustine's  Record 
Augustinian   


Progressive  Farmer 
Our  Record __ 


Caucasian 

Baptist  Sentinel 

Biblical  Recorder 

Holiness  Review 

Times- Visitor 

Christian  Advocate 

Christian  Pastorium 

Turner's  North  Carolina  Almanac 

Branson's   North    Carolina   Agricultural 
Almanac. 

Branson's  Magazine  of  Genealogies 

Morning  Post 

Post  

Courier 

Truth 

News 

Harbinger 

Student 


Bulletin 

Wake  Wideawake .. 

North  Carolina  Year  Book 


News  Reporter 

Record  

Roanoke  Beacon  — 

Democrat   — 

Holiness  Advocate 

Orphan  Home 

Argus 

. do 

Baptist  Review 

Headlight 

Rural  Visitor 

Advertiser  
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Continued. 


Editor. 


Proprietor. 


A.  P.  Maddox ._ 

J.J.  Miner 

P.  T.  Way 

J.  Z.  Green 

R.  F.  Beasleyand  J.  E.  Clark  - 

B.  C.  Ashcraft 

Thad.  R.  Manning 

D.  E    Aycock 

O.  W.  Blacknall 

Josephus  Daniels 

—.do 

-  —  do 

Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter 

Seniors  St.  Augustine's  School 


Clarence  H.  Poe 

Superintendent  Sunday  School  Tab- 
ernacle Baptist  Church. 

Marion  Butler 

Rev.  J.  A.  Whitted 

J.  W.  Bailey 

Rev.  R.  B.  Johns  and  G.  A.  Mial    ._  . 

W.  G    Briggs 

Rev.  Thad.  Ivey,  D.D 

Murdock  W.  Butler 

P.  C.  Enniss 

Levi  Branson 


--do 

R.  M.  Furman 

---do  

L.  M.  Johnson 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Price 

Arch.  J.  Wood 

R.  D.  Wicker  and  W.  E.  Faison  -   _- 
McMillan,  Vaughan,  Brown  and  Al- 
derman. 

C.  E.  Taylor 

E.  A.  Womble    

Josephus  Daniels 


T.  R.  Walker---—. 
James  R.  Rodwell 

C.  V.  W.  Ausbpn  ._„ 

D.  B.  Dougherty 

A.  B.  Crumpler 

J.  F.  Brinson 

Jos.  E.  Robinson 

__„do - 

Rev.  B.  W.  Nash 

A.  Roscower 

A.  R.  Morgan 

Arthur  Whiteley 


A.  P.  Maddox  

J.  J.    Miner 

P.  T.  Way 

Green  &  Martin 

G.  M.  Beasley  &  Bro 

Ashcraft  Bros 

Thad.  R.  Manning     

D.  E   Aycock : 

O.  W.  Blacknall  &  Sons 

News  and  Observer  Publishing  Co 

-..do 

—  do 

St.  Augustine's  School 

Students  Association  St.  Augustine's 
School. 

J.  W.  Denmark 

Tabernacle  Baptist  Church- 


Caucasian  Publishing  Company 

Sentinel  Publishing  Company 

Biblical  Recorder  Publishing  Co  __ 

G.  A    Mial 

Visitor-Press  Publishing  Company 

Stock  Companv 

Murdock  W.  Butler 

Enniss  Publishing  Company 

Levi  Branson 


do 


North  Carolina  Publishing  Company 

__-do 

G.  B    Alford   

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Price 

Arch.  J.  Wood     

Wicker  &  McGowan 

Societies 


Wake  Forest  College 

E.  A.  Womble 

News  and  Observer  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

T.  R.  Walker  

Jas.  R.   Rodwell .__ 

C.  V.  W.  Ausbon .__ 

R.  C.  Rivers 

A.  B.  Crumpler 

I.  O.  O.  F.  of  North  Carolina 

Joseph  E.  Robinson 

-_.do   

Rev.  B.  W.  Nash 

A.  Roscower 

A.  R.  Morgan  

Arthur  Whitley 


260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 

274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 

283 
284 

285 
286 
287 
289 
289 
290 
291 
292 

293 
294 
295 

296 
297 
298 

299 
300 
301 
302 
3°3 
3°4 
305 
506 

307 
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308 

3°9 
310 

3" 

312 

313 
314 
315 
316 

3*7 
3i8 

319 

320 


County. 


Wilson. 

. do  _. 

. do  _. 

.__.do  _. 
____do  „ 

Wilkes _ 

. do  „ 

....do  __ 
.___do  „ 

do  ._ 

do  ._ 

Yadkin. 

Yancey 


Wilson 
.— do__ 


...do 

...do 

Elm  City 

Wilkesboro 

N.  Wilkesboro  - 
do 

Moravian  Falls. 

Brewers    

Moravian  Falls. 

Yadkinville 

Burnsville 


Name  of  Paper. 


Times 

Zion  Landmark 

Daily  News . 

Wilson  News 

Elevator 

Chronicle 

Hustler 

Blue  Ridge  Baptist 

Yellow  Jacket 

Curfew 

Plain  Talk 

Ripple 

Black  Mountain  Eagle. 
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Continued. 


Editor. 


Proprietor. 


J.  D.  &  C.  W.  Gold 

P.  D.  Gold 

C.  T.  Harris 

—  do 

W.  M  Beaslev 

R.  A.  Deal 

T.  J.  Robertson 

A.  C.  Hamby __ 

R.  D.  Laws 

W.  L-  Brewer 

J.  L.  Pearson 

H.  B.  Nelson 

0.  R.  Lewis 


P.  D.  Gold  &  Sons 

.—  do 

T.  L.  &C.  R.  Emry 

—.do 

John  L.  Bailey  &  Co 

R.  A.  Deal 

T.J.  Robertson 

A.  C.  Hamby  &  D.  W.  Lee  — 

R.  D.  Laws ... 

Curfew  Publishing  Company. 

Pearson  Bros 

H.  B.  Nelson 

O.  R.  Lewis 


308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 
315 
316 

317 
318 

319 

320 


*>Q 
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Table  No.   2. — Showing  Day  of  Publication, 


County. 


How 
Published  ? 


1  Alamance weekly 

2  do do 

3  do semi-weekly 

4  do weekly. 

5  do do 

6  do do  _. 

7  Alleghany do 

8  ____do 

9  Anson   

10  do 

11  Beaufort 

12  do 

13  ___.do 

14  do 

15  Bertie 

16  Brunswick 

17  Buncombe 

18  do . 

19  do   

20  do . 

21  do . 

22  do 

23  do 

24  do 

25  do 

26  do . 

27  do 

28  do 

29  do . 

30  Burke 

31  do 

32  Cabarrus 

33  do I   weekly 

34  ...do j   monthly 

35  do j   daily 

36  do semi-weekly 

37  do weekly 

38  Caldwell do 

39      do do 

40  Carteret do 

41  do do 

42  Caswell do 

43  do do 

44  Catawba   monthly 

45  ..-.do j. do 

46  do weekly 

47  do do 

48  do do 

49  do do 

50  Chatham do 

51  do do 

52  do do 


__.do 

___do  

_„do 

_„do 

daily 

weekly 

. do 

.___do 

.__.do 

monthly 

daily 

semi- weekly 

weekly 

monthly 

.___do 

semi-monthly 

daily 

weekly 

._..do 

monthly 

.__.do 

weekly 

.___do 

.___do 

daily 


Day  of 
Publication  ? 


Friday 

Thursday   

Tuesday  and  Friday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

. do __- 


All 
Home 
Print  ? 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Thursday  

Friday 

Thursday   

.__.do 


Tuesday  and  Friday 

Saturday  

First 

Fifteenth 

First  and  fifteenth  .._ 


no  _ 
yes_ 
yes_ 

yes. 
yes_ 
yes_ 
yes_ 
yes. 
yes_ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


Thursday 
Monday  .. 


Saturday  . 
Friday  ... 
Saturday 


Thursday 
Fifteenth. 


Monday  and  Thursday 

Thursday   

Friday 

Wednesday 

Thursday   

Friday 

Thursday   

._._do 

Fifteenth 


Wednesday. 
Thursday  „ 
Wednesday. 

Friday 

. do 

Thursday  _. 
Wednesday. 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes_ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 
no  . 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  . 
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Number  Employes,   Class  of  Paper,  Etc. 


Type- 
setting 
Machines? 


Number 

of 

Employes  ? 


Class  of  Paper  ? 


When 
Estab- 
lished ? 


Subscrip- 
tion 
Price  ? 


Bona 
Fide 
Circula- 
tion ? 


25 


I 
25 


Contract 
Contract 


Republican.. 
Democratic.- 

.....do  

Educational  _ 

Christian 

Democratic  ._ 
Republican.. 
Democratic ._ 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Christian 

Democratic 

Independent 

Golf 

Democratic  __ 

....do 

Republican  „ 
Independent 

Democratic 

Methodist  ... 
Republican.. 

....do  . 

.__.do 

Religious 

Medical 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 1_ 


and  boys 
9 


Contract 
5 


Democratic 

Educational 

Democratic 

....do 

Educational 

Democratic 

....do 

....do 

Independent  

Democratic 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

Independent  

Democratic 

. do 

Reformed  Church 

Lutheran  

Democratic 

Republican 

Populist 

Democratic 

Republican 

Democratic 

Independent  


1897 

1875 
1888 
1899 

1844 
1900 
1900 
1889 
1872 

1875 
1S76 
1894 
1866 
1872 
1884 
1897 


i860 
1870 
1894 
1891 
1898 
1892 
1896 
1896 
1896 
189S 


1901 
1899 

1895 
1890 
1888 
1897 
1900 
1900 

1875 
1S98 

1875 
1897 
1901 
1898 
1884 


1898 
1899 
1868 
1891 
1879 

1895 
1878 


5i.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 

•50 
1.50 
1.  00 

■50 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
3.00 

•50 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 


4.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
•50 
■50 
4.  00 
1. 00 

•  25 
•25 

1.  00 

None 

•75 

■50 

4.  00 

1.  00 

r.  00 

4.  00 

1.  00 

1.  00 

•75 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 

•  50 
1.  00 

•  50 
•25 

1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.50 
75 


950 

75o 

1,300 

800 

2,  OOO 

3OO 

9OO 

2,  OOO 

2,050 

I,  250 

1,426 

700 

I,  200 

I,  4OO 

I,  080 

800 


1,  60O 
600 

2,  OOO 

3,  000 

2,500 
I,  200 

1,850 

900 

1,850 
1,500 


1,500 

I,  400 
500 
500 

1,000 
500 

600 

325 

I,  200 

550 

900 
600 

250 

700 

740 

500 

277 

1.350 

1,500 

1,500 

I,  OOO 

600 

600 

1,080 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
S 

9 
10 


13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 


23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
3i 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

4i 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

tl 

5i 
52 
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County. 


How 
Published  ? 


Day  of 
Publication  ? 


All 
Home 
Print  ? 


Cherokee  ... 
____do 

Chowan  

Clay 

Cleveland  _.. 

....do 

____do 

....do 

Columbus  __. 

___.do 

do 

....do 

Craven  

....do  

....  do 

....do 

Cumberland. 

___.do 

____do 

____do 

Davidson 

„__do 

. do 

....do 

Davie 

....do  

Duplin 

. do 

Durham 

....do 

do 

. do 

____do 

. do 

....do 

Edgecombe. 

....do 

....do 

____do 

. do 

____do 

____do  

Forsvth 

....do 

. do 

....do  

____do 

do 

do 

do 

. do 

....do 


weekly  

do 

...__do 

.__.do 

do 

monthly 

weekly 

....do 

....do 

....do 

monthly 

weekly  

daily 

semi-weekly. 

monthly 

daily 

semi- weekly . 
daily 


Tuesday 

Friday 

Thursday... 

Friday 

Thursday 

Fifth 

Wednesday. 

....do 

Thursday 

do 

Fifteenth  ... 
Wednesday. 


Tuesday  and  Friday 
Tenth 


Tuesday  and  Friday.. 


weekly 

.__.do 

monthly 

weekly 

....do 

....do 

. do 

.__.do 

____do 

.__.do 

....do 

daily 

weekly 

daily 

weekly -. 

monthly  ._. 

weekly  

....do 

daily 

weekly  

monthly   ... 

weekly 

.__.do 

....do 

annually  ... 

monthly 

....do 

weekly 

....do 

daily 

weekly 

daily 

weekly ... 

monthly  ... 


Thursday  __ 
Wednesday. 

First  

Wednesday. 

Thursday 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Saturday  ... 

Friday 

Wednesday. 


Friday 


Thursday.. 

Tenth 

Friday 

Thursday.. 


Thursday. . 

First 

Friday 

Thursday.. 

....do 

October  20. 
Fifteenth.. 

do 

Thursday.. 
Monday 


Thursday. 


no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 


Thursday.. 
First 


no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 
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Continued. 


Type- 
setting 
Machines? 


Number 

of 

Employes? 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no  „. 
no  -__ 
no  .__ 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no  ._. 

no 

no  __. 

no 

no 

no 

no  ._. 
no  ._. 

no 

no 

no 

no  ._. 

yes 

no  __. 

no 

no 


Contract 

4 
4 


4 
5 
6 

2 
I 

2 

Contract 


6 

2 

Contract 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


Contract 

2 

4 


Contract 

8 

4 
18 


Class  of  Paper? 


1 8 


Independent  

Democratic 

___.do 

Independent  

Democratic 

Presbyterian   

Democratic 

___.do 

Religious 

Democratic 

Independent  

Democratic 

Independ't  Democratic. 

___.do 

Baptist 

Democratic 

____do  - 

do 

.___do  

Baptist 

___.do 

Democratic 

___.do 

Baptist 

Democratic 

Republican 

____do 

Democratic 

Baptist 

Democratic 

__„do . 

Independent  

Democratic 

Educational 

Independent  

News  

Democratic 

.___do 

Law  

Independent  

Democratic 

___.do 

Almanac 

Moravian 

Educational 

Republican 

Tobacco 

Democratic 

___.do 

.__.do 

____do  

Literary  and  Industrial. 


When 
Estab- 
lished ? 


1890 
1S99 
1895 
1S99 
1891 
1899 
1891 
1872 
1901 
1890 
1896 
1899 
1878 
1878 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1817 


Subscrip- 
tion 
Price  ? 


1891 
1S97 
18S2 
1890 
1 886 
1880 
1899 
1892 
1901 
1898 
18S9 

1895 
1894 
1820 


1 901 
18S7 
1899 
1822 
1900 
1901 
1 888 
1898 
1S27 
1890 
1877 
1872 
1887 
1880 
1856 
1896 


r.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 

1.  00 
1.  00 
.25 
t.  00 
1.  00 

•  75 
1.  09 

•  50 

•  50 
4.00 

1.  00 
•25 

2.  40 
1.50 
4.  00 
1. 00 
1.  00 

•  25 
1.  00 

•75 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 

•25 
00 
00 


Bona 
Fide 
Circula- 
tion ? 


60 
OO 

25 
OO 

OO 
OO 

I.  OO 
3-5° 
I.  OO 
I.  OO 

1.  OO 
•05 
•50 
■50 

I.50 

2.  OO 
3.00 
I.  OO 
3.OO 


I9OI 


SO 


I,  200 
4SO 
400 
4IO 

1,  OOO 
542 

2,  250 
I,  60O 

350 
I,  200 


500 

600 

1,650 

I,  OOO 

800 

700 


I,  IOO 

4,500 
500 

4,  000 

650 

7,  OOO 

1,  OOO 

450 

725 

720 
500 
800 
500 

2,  OOO 
I,  OOO 

400 
600 

750 
300 

1,075 
1,500 


I,  OOO 

47,  500 
700 

750 
5,000 

750 
1,350 

3,000 

1,  OOO 

I,  200 


53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
7o 
7i 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

87 


90 
9i 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 

99 

100 
101 
102 

!03 

104 
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105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
no 
in 
112 

113 
114 

"5 

116 
117 
11S 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 

133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 

143 
144 

145 
146 

147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 


County. 


Forsyth  „ 

Franklin  . 

Gaston  ._. 
.__.do  _._. 

. do  _._. 

___.do  _._. 

Granville. 
___.do  _._. 


How 
Published? 


daily 

weekly 

.__.do 

semi-weekly. 

weekly  

___do  

___do  

__.do 


Day  of 
Publication  ? 


Greene do 

do ' do 

Guilford ]  daily 

do monthly 

do '  weekly 

do monthly 

do '  semi-monthly  __. 

do  _ ;  weekly 

do J  daily 

do i  monthly 

do j do 

do :  weekly 

do monthly 

do J do 

do !   weekly 

Halifax    I do 

do j do 

do : do 

do do 

do ; do 

do do 

Harnett  . i  monthly 

do I  weekly 

do ' do 

Henderson I  semi-weekly 

do daily 

do I  semi  weekly .. 

Haywood weekly 

do I  semi-monthly 

do weekly 

Hertford ] do 

Hyde monthly   

Iredell semi-weekly 

do j  weekly 

do monthly 

do weekly 

do do 

Jackson do 

Johnston ' do 

do quarterly 

Lenoir monthly   

do daily 

do semi-weekly 

do weekly 


Friday 

Thursday 

Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Thursday 

Friday 

__.do  

Thursday 


Fifteenth 

Thursday 

First 

First  and  fifteenth 
Wednesday 


Fifteenth. 


Wednesday 

Fifteenth 

First  

Wednesday 

Saturday  

Thursday 

.__.do  ._'_ 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

First 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Tuesda}'  and  Friday 


Tuesday  and  Friday 
Friday 


Friday 
. do  . 


Tuesday  and  Friday 

Thursday 

Fifteenth 

Friday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Fifteenth 


All 
Home 
Print? 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 


yes 


no  . 
no  . 

yes. 
no  _ 

yes. 


yes_ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes_ 


Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Wednesday 


yes_. 
no  _ 
yes_ 
yes_. 
no  . . 
no  _. 
yes_. 
yes_. 
no  _ . 
yes_. 
yes_. 
yes_. 
yes_. 
yes_ . 
no  _. 
no  _. 
no  _. 
no  _. 
yes_. 
yes_. 
yes_ . 
no  _ . 
yes_. 
no  _. 
yes_. 
yes_ . 
yes_ . 
yes__ 
yes_. 
yes_. 
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Continued. 


Number 

of 

Employes  ? 


4 

5 

Contract 

3 

Contract 

Contract 

6 

8 

Contract 


Class  of  Paper? 


Contract 
6 
6 
5 
3 

Contract 

2 

3 
Contract 

2 
2 


Contract 
ii 


Independent  

Democratic 

Independ't  Democratic. 

Independent  

Democratic 

Independent  

Democratic 

Masonic 

Democratic 

._„do  , 

Independ't  Democratic. 

Independent  

Methodist  Protestant 

W.  C.  T   U 

Textile 

Democratic 

____do 

Quaker 

Poultry   

Independent  

Educational 

Trade  

Methodist 

News   

Democratic 

—  do 

Independent    

Democratic 

Independent   

Educational 

Independent   

Democratic 

Republican 

Democratic 

___.do 

___.do 

Republican 

„__do 

Democratic 

Baptist 

Democratic 

.___do  

Presbyterian   

Democratic 

Methodist 

Independ't  Republican 

Democratic 

Educational 

Baptist 

Democratic 

__.do 

do 
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i57 
158 

i59 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 

170 
171 
172 
173 
i74 
i75 
176 
177 
178 

r79 
180 
181 
182 
183 
1S4 
1S5 
186 
1S7 
188 
189 
190 
191 
1 9  2 

193 
194 

195 
196 
197 
198 

199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 


County. 


Lenoir 

Lincoln  

__.do 

. do 

McDowell 

____do 

Macon 

Madison 

.___do 

Martin 

.__.do  .._„_. 
Mecklenburg 

.__.do 


.___do 

___.do 

. do 

.___do 

. do 


How 
Published  ? 


._._do 

.___do 

. do 

.___do 

.___do 

.___do 

.__.do 

____do 

. do 

—  do 

.___do 

__„_do 

____do 

Montgomery 
Moore 


___.do 

____do 

do 

.___do  

do 

___.do 

___do 

Nash 

____do 

New  Hanover  . 

.___do 

.__.do 

__„do 

____do 

.__.do 

____do 

Northampton  __ 
Onslow 


monthly 
weekly  __. 
.__.do  ___. 
monthly 
weekly  __. 
._._do  ___. 
.__.do  ___. 
.__.do  _._. 
—  do  _._. 
___.do  _._. 
monthly 
weekly  __. 
quarterly 


weekly 

semi-weeklj'__ 

daily 

monthly 

weekly 

monthly 

daily 

semi-weekty.. 

monthly 

weekly  

monthly 

weekly 

monthly 

weekl}7 

.___do 

monthly 

____do 

.__.do 

weekly 

.___do 

.___do 

monthly 

weekly  

do 

.__.do 

.___do 

___do ..: 

do 

.__.do 

daily 

semi- weekly  __ 

daily 

.___do 

weekly  

semi-monthly 

__.do  

weekly 

do 


Day  of 
Publication  ? 


All 
Home 
Print  ? 


Twentieth 

Tuesday 

Friday 

First 

Friday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Thursday 

Friday  __1 

Twenty -fifth 

Saturday  

October,  December,  March 
and  June. 

Thursday 

Monday  and  Thursday 


yes_ 
yes_ 
yes_ 
no  . 
no  . 
no  _ 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 


yes_ 
yes. 

yes_ 
yes, 
yes. 


Wednesday. 
Thirtieth  ._. 


Tuesday  and  Friday 
Fifteenth 

Wednesday 


Saturday  . 
Fifteenth . 
Thursday 

Friday 

First  . 

First 

Thirtieth  . 
Thursday 
Friday  .__ 
Thursday, 
Fifteenth. 

Friday 

.__.do  .___ 
Thursday. 

Friday 

Thursday. 
__.do  ___. 
.__.do  „_. 


Tuesday  and  Friday 


Friday 


Thursday 
do 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


yes. 
no  . 
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Continued. 


Type- 
setting 
Machines? 


Number 

of 

Employes '. 


Class  oi  Paper? 


no Contract      Medical 

no i  2     Industrial.. 

no 4  Independent  

no Contract  I  Presbyterian   

no Independ't  Democratic. 


When 
Estab- 
lished? 


no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 

no  . 
yes. 
yes. 


3 
4 

2 
2 

3 
Contract 

4 
Contract 

16 


Democratic. 

.__.do 

.__.do 

Republican 

Democratic 

Primitive  Baptist 

Trades  Union 

Educational 


no 

no  ._. 

yes 

yes 

no  __. 
no  ._. 

no 

yes 

no  ._. 
no  ._. 
no  ._. 
no  ._. 


3o 
10 
11 


37 


Contract 

8 

Contract 

5 
4 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 


no 
no 


Contract 

5 
4 
2 

3 
4 
3 
4 
11 


16 
26 


Methodist 

Democratic, 

.__.do 

Medical 

Presbyterian  

Independent  

Independ't  Democratic. 

.___do 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Independent  

Medical 

Textile 

Pythian 

Presbvterian 

Textile 

Industrial 

W.  C.  T.  U 1. 

Educational 

Democratic 

Independent  

Democratic 

Religious 

News  

Independent  

Democratic 

.___do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

.__.do 

.___do 

___  do 

Independ't  Democratic 

Democratic 

___.do 

Lumber 

Agricultural 

Independent  

Democratic 


1897 
1894 
1896 
1 901 
1887 
1901 
1899 
1899 
187S 
1 901 
1 


i,  410 
960 


[57 
15? 

[59 
[60 
[61 
[62 

163 

[64 
'65 
[66 
[67 
[68 
[69 

[70 
[71 
[72 
C73 
C74 
175 
[76 
[77 
178 
[79 
[80 
[81 
[82 
183 
[84 
>35 
[86 
[87 
[S8 
[89 
[90 
[91 
[92 

193 
[94 

[95 
[96 

197 
[98 

[99 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
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208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 

215 
216 
217 
21S 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
22S 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 

237 
238 

239 
240 
241 
242 

243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 

253 
254 
255 
256 

257 
258 
259 


How 
Published? 


Day  of 
Publication  ? 


All 
Home 
Print? 


weekly '  Wednesday. 

do I  Thursday  ._. 

semi-annually 1 

bi-monthly [ 

annually ! 

monthly 

weekly Thursday... 

Friday 


Orange 

.___do 

____do 

____do 

.__.do 

___.do 

.___do 

Pasquotank I do 

do I  monthly 

do I   weekly I  Friday 

do j do Thursday 

do I do :  Friday 

do do ' j  Thursday 

Person do I  Wednesday, 

Pitt daily \ 

do semi-weekly Tuesday  and  Friday 

do do do 

do weekly ■    Wednesday 

Polk do Thursday 

do do '<  Saturday 

do do Thursday. 

Randolph do do 

do .__   do Wednesday 

Richmond do , do 

do  _  do Thursday 

Robeson     .' do :  Saturday .._ 

do j do 1   Thursday 

do I do 1   Wednesday 

do 1  semi- weekly j  Tuesday  and  Friday. 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes_ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


do j  weekly 

do 1  semi-weekly. 

Rockingham | do 

do weekly 

do do 

do do  ... 

Rowan daily 

do weekly 

do semi-weekly. 

Rutherford weekly 

do j do 

Sampson ! do 

do : do 

Scotland '■ do _. 

do j do 

Stanly ; do 

Stokes do 

Surry do 

do do 

do do 

do ;  monthly 

do do 

do i  weekly 


Thursday. 

Tuesday  and  Friday.. 

Thursday  and  Friday 

Thursday. 

....do  .__ 

.....do 


Wednesday 

Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Friday 

Thursday   . 

.__.do 

....do 

.__.do 

Wednesday 

Thursday   

.__.do 

.__.do    

.__.do 

.__.do 

Fifth 


no  . 

yes. 
no  . 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  _ 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 


no  . 
yes. 

yes. 


yes. 


Thursday 


yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
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Continued. 


Type- 
setting 
Machines? 


Number 

of 

Employes  ? 


Class  of  Paper  ? 


When 
Estab- 
lished ? 


Subscrip- 
tion 
Price? 


Bona 
Fide 
Circula- 
tion ? 


DO 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


Athletic 

Democratic . 


Literary 


13 
2 

4 

Contract 

1 

4 
4 
2 


no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 


3 

3 

2 

Contract 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


Contract 
4 


Educational 

Democratic 

News 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

Democratic 

.__.do 

.....do 

Republican 

Democratic 

.__.do 

....do 

....do 

Free-Will  Baptist 

Independent  

. do 

....do  .... 

Democratic 

Republican 

Democratic 

....do 

Republican 

Democratic 

....do 

Independent  

Democratic 

. do ... 

.___do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

. do 

Independent  

Republican 

Democratic 

....do 

....do 


Democratic 

Baptist 

Primitive  Baptist 

Religious 

Democratic 


1S92 

1893 
1883 


1901 
1896 
1878 
1901 
1 886 
18S7 
1886 
1865 
1869 
1881 
1894 
1882 
1894 
1881 
1901 
1895 
1S95 
1866 

1895 
1901 

1874 
iSgr 
1 886 
1898 
1891 
1900 
1870 
1889 
1872 
1S8S 

1895 
1897 
1897 
18S7 
1901 
1901 
1892 
1882 
1899 
1882 
1880 
1872 
1901 
1880 
1897 
1897 
1900 
1892 


51.50 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.50 
1.50 
■50 
I.  00 
1.  00 

•  50 
1.  00 
I.  00 
j.  00 
I.  00 
1.  00 
3.00 
1.  00 

•  25 
1.  00 
i.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.50 
1.  00 
1.  5o 
1.  00 
i.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
4.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 

T.  OO 
I.  OO 
I.  OO 
I.  OO 
I.  OO 
I.  OO 
I.  OO 
I.  OO 
•25 
I.  OO 


500 

775 
500 
500 
400 

2,500 
400 
500 
450 
300 
900 
894 
850 

1,  120 
400 
800 

2,250 

1,650 
180 
500 
400 

2,500 

1,263 
700 
960 
680 

1,289 
600 

1,  200 
800 

1,  400 

1,  640 

i,750 
500 
35o 

1,300 
900 

1,  200 

600 

1,300 

1,000 

1,  000 

720 

95o 

55o 

500 

1,  000 

100 

600 

600 

1,  000 


208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 

214 

215 
2l6 

217 
2l8 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
22S 
229 
23O 
23I 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 

237 
238 

239 
240 
241 

242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
24S 

249 
250 

251 

252 

253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
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260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 

273 
274 

275 
276 

277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 

283 
284 

2S5 

286 
287 
288 
2S9 
290 
291 
292 

293 
294 

295 

296 
297 
29S 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 

307 
308 
309 
310 


County. 


How 
Published? 


weekly  __ 

. do___ 

.___do  _._ 
.__.do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  _.. 
....do  _.. 
....do  ... 

monthly 

daily 


Swain 

Transylvania 

Union 

....do  . 

....do 

....do 

Vance . 

____do 

....do 

Wake 

do !  weekly 

do j do 

do \  monthly  

do do 

do !  weekly 

do. i  monthly   " 

do :  weekly 

do do 

do : do 

do. monthly 

do daily 

do weekly 

do monthly 

do annually 

do : do 

.do ;  quarterly 


do I  daily 

do ;  weekly 

do j do 

...do j  monthly 

do i   weekly 

do. ....     do 

do '  monthly 

do ;  quarterly 

do j  weekly Thursday 


Day  of 
Publication  ? 


Friday 

....do 

Thursday... 

Tuesday 

...do 

Thursday   _. 

.___do 

Wednesday. 
Thirtieth... 


Thursday  .. 

Tuesday 

First 

Fifteenth... 

Tuesday 

First 

Thursday   . 

___do  

Wednesday 
Twentieth  . 


All 
Home 
Print? 


Wednesday 

First 

November  1 

____do 

January,    April,   July   and 
September. 


no  . 
no  . 
no  _ 
no  _ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
ves. 


Thursday, 

Friday 

First  '. 

Saturday  . 
...do  .__. 
First 


yes. 
yes. 

yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 


.do I  annually 

Warren '   weekly 

..-do do 

Washington do 

Watauga \ do 

Wayne j  semi  monthly 

do : do 

do j  daily 

do weeklj' 

do ;  semi-monthly 

do weekly 

do I do 

do do 

Wilson j do 

do '  semi-monthly 

do I  daily 


First 

Friday 

....do 

.  —  do 

Thursday 

First  and  Fifteenth.  .. 
....do 


no  . 
no  _ 
yes. 


Wednesday 

Fifteenth  and  Thirtieth  ... 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Friday 

First  and  Fifteenth 


yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes_ 
no  . 
yes. 
yes- 
yes_ 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
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Type- 
setting 
Machines? 


no  _ 
no  - 
no  _ 
no  . 
no  . 
no  _ 
no  _ 
no  . 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no  . 
no 


Number 

of 

Employes  ? 


no 
no 


3 

I 

Contract 

36 


Contract 
5 
3 

Contract 


no 
no 


20 

6 

Contract 


no  . 
no  . 

yes. 


Contract 
Contract 


Class  of  Paper  ? 


Democratic 

___do 

Independent  

—  do 

Independ't  Democratic. 

News 

Democratic 

Independent  

Horticultural 

Democratic 

.—  do 

Agricultural 

Protestant  Episcopal,-. 

Educational 

Agricultural •. 

Baptist ._, 

Populist 

Baptist 

. do 

Holiness 

Independ't  Democratic 

Methodist 

Christian 

Almanac 

do 


When      j   Subscrip- 
Estab-     :        tion 
lished  ?  Price  ? 


Democratic.- 

.—  do 

Independent 


no 

no I  Catholic  __ 

no 3  I  Democratic 

no 3 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 


no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


Contract 
4 


Trades  Union 

Educational 

—.do  ____ 

Democratic 

Almanac 

Independ't  Democratic 

Democratic 

.-..do 

—  do 

Holiness 

I.  O.  O.  F 

Democratic 

__.do  

Baptist 

Democratic 

News 

Independent  

Democratic 


no j Primitive  Baptist 

8      Democratic 


1900 

1895 
1898 
1892 
1894 

i373 
18S1 
1S90 
1897 
1875 
1892 
1871 
1895 


$1.00 


1S86 

1S93 
1882 
1898 
1835 
1S95 
1879 
1855 
1900 
1S38 
1868 
1898 

1897 


1899 
1897 
189S 
1902 
1880 
1898 
1901 
1900 
1S96 

1893 
1889 
1S88 
1901 
1898 
1885 


1873 
1887 
1897 
1898 
1896 
1S67 
1897 


00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
50 

•  50 

•  50 
7.00 
1.  00 
1.  00 


Bona 
Fide 
Circula- 
tion ? 


400 
500 
800 
750 

1,  IOO 

2,  OOO 
1,128 
1,000 

6,  000 
6,  900 
4,  800 
4,  900 


1.  00 

•  25 

1.  00 

1.  00 

1.50 

•50 

3.00 

1.50 

•50 

.  10 

.  10 

1.  00 

5.00 
1.  00 
1.  00 

•50 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.50 

•  25 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 


00 

00 

00  \ 

SO  j 

00  I 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

50 


4.00 


6,  000 
800 

IO,  OOO 
2,  OOO 
7,480 

275 
2,  200 
6,000 

50, OOO 
30,  OOO 

1,000 
6,800 

7,  000 
500 

12,  OOO 

500 

1,000 

450 

I,  OOO 

500 

50, OOO 

480 
550 

600 

500 

1,000 

500 

900 

2,500 

I,  OOO 

4,500 
500 

780 
1,500 

3,  600 
700 


260 
261 
262 

263 
264 

265 
266 

267 

268 

269 

270 
271 

272 

273 
274 

275 

276 

277 
278 

279 
280 
281 
282 

283 

284 
285 

2S6 
287 
2S8 
289 

290 
291 
292 

293 

294 
295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

.  303 

i  304 

I  305 

306 

307 
308 

309 

I  3IQ 
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County  ? 


How 
Published  ? 


Day  of 
Publication  ? 


All 
Home 
Print? 


3" 

Wilson 

312 

.__.do  _ 

313 

Wilkes 

3H 

___.do  _ 

315 

do  _ 

316 

„_.do  _ 

317 

do  _ 

Si8 

___do  _ 

W 

Yadkin 

320 

Yancey 

weekly  

.__.do 

.___do 

. do 

.___do 

semi-monthly 

weekly 

monthly 

weekly 

.___do 


Friday 

.__.do  

Wednesday. 

Friday 

Wednesday. 


Saturday  

Twenty-fifth 
Wednesday.. 
Thursday   „, 


yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
yes. 
no  . 
yes. 
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Continued. 


Type- 
setting 
Machines? 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


Number 

of 

Employes  ? 


Class  of  Paper? 


Democratic. 

do 

do 

___do  

Baptist 

Republican .. 

Independent 
Democratic. 
__.do 


When 
Estab- 
lished ? 


l88l 
1901 
1883 
1896 
1900 

1895 
1898 
1900 
1892 
1896 


Subscrip- 
tion 
Price  ? 


SI.  OO 

I.  OO 

1. 00 

I.  00 

•  50 

•  50 

•  50 

.  10 
I.  00 
I.  00 


Bona 
Fide 
Circula- 
tion ? 


I,  20O 

250 

I,  OOO 


375 
7.5oo 
500 
500 
800 
600 


3" 
312 

313 
3H 
315 
316 

317 
3i8 

319 
320 
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Kind. 


Number. 


Circulation. 


Morning  daily 
Evening  daily 

Weekly 

Semi-weekly  . 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Annually 

Semi-annually 

Bi-monthly 

Quarterly 

Total 


9 

21 

rg8 

19 
52 
io 

5 
i 
i 

4 


26, 275 

22,  785 

263,  836 

27,  48o 

76,  844 

13,  200 

177,  9OO 

500 

500 

3,  000 


320 


612, 320 


Circulation  not  given,  monthly  9;  morning  daily  1  ;  weekly  8  ;  semi-monthly  2. 


POLITICS,  DENOMINATION,  ETC. 


Democratic 145 

Republican 20 

Independent 36 

Populist 2 

Baptist 13 

Methodist 5 

Christian 3 

Moravian  1 

Protestant  Episcopal 3 

Reformed  Church 1 

Presbyterian   5 

Primitive  Baptist 3 

Free-Will  Baptist T 

Methodist  Protestant 1 

Catholic 1 

Religious 4 

Quaker j 

W.  C.  T.  U 2 

Trade  Union 2 

Masonic 1 

Independent  Democratic n 

Trade t 1 

Lumber T 
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Holiness 2 

Golf 1 

Horticultural 1 

Pythian 1 

I.  O.  O.  F 1 

Educational 14 

Literary 1 

Medical 4 

Agricultural ,_ 3 

Tobacco 1 

Industrial 2 

Literary  and  Industrial 1 

Poultry 1 

Athletic 1 

News 6 

Law 1 

Textile 3 

Methodist  Episcopal 1 

Lutheran 1 

Independent  Republican 1 

Almanac  __;. 4 

Not  given 6 

Total 320 


93 
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LETTERS  FROM  EDITORS. 


The  following  letters  from  the  editors  of  the  State  ffive   their 
views  on  the  question  of -a  compulsory  school  law  : 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  educational 
law  with  the  proper  safeguards  thrown  around  it. — J.  W.  Fagan,  Aberdeen. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  good  schools 
should  be  provided  by  the  State  government,  and  that  our  children  should  be 
compelled  to  attend  them,  or,  in  other  words,  I  favor  compulsory  education, 
and  believe  a  good  majority  of  our  people  will  favor  it  after  it  is  given  a  trial. 
— Arch  J.  Wood.  Apex. 


Not  Ready  for  Compulsory  Education. — Compulsory  education  may  be  a 
wise  course,  but  the  spirit  and  temper  of  our  people  at  present  would  not  ap- 
prove of  a  compulsory  attendance  law.  They  are  not  ready  for  it.  It  may 
be  that  after  a  short  period  of  a  campaign  of  education  such  a  law  may  be 
useful.  The  problem  which  should  occupy  the  attention  is  to  get  the  chil- 
dren in  school  and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools. 
While  increase  in  school  funds  is  important,  yet  our  first  effort  should  be  in 
trying  to  get  as  many  as  possible  in  school.  Teachers  and  school  officials  can 
do  much  by  personal  solicitation.  School  attendance  clubs  may  help. — 
William  C.  Hammer,  Ashboro. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  need  of 
wage-earners  is  education — rudimentary,  moral,  religious  and  technical.  I 
favor  a  compulsory  school  law,  and  a  seven  or  eight-months'  annual  term. 
The  State  should  force  all  its  children  to  attend  school,  and  those  too  poor  to 
buy  clothes  and  books  should  be  furnished  these  articles  by  the  State.  The 
wage-earners  will  be  educated  in  some  sort  of  a  school;  if  neglected  by  the 
State  they  will  be  trained  in  the  school  of  vice  and  crime,  and  many  of  them 
drift  into  crime  and  become  a  menace  to  the  State  and  social  order,  instead  of 
a  support  to  them,  as  they  should  be.  The  neglected  and  uneducated  wage- 
earner  is  easily  proselyted  to  a  belief  in  the  propaganda  of,  anarchy,  and  thus 
becomes  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the  State.  The  State  has  the  inherent 
right  of  self-protection,  and  should  use  every  means  within  its  power  to  that 
end,  and  compulsory  education  is  one  great  means.  There  should  be  techni- 
cal schools  established  in  all  the  manufacturing  centers,  and  reformatories 
where  needed  for  the  reformation  of  refractory  youths. — R.  B.  Roberts,  Ashe- 
ville. 


Compulsory  Education. — We  believe  just  compulsory  educational  laws 
should  be  passed  and  rigidly  enforced.  The  material  advancement  of  the 
South  depends,  to  a  coi  <=iderable  degree,  on  its  educational  advancement. — 
F.  L.  Cutting,  Asheville. 
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Compulsory  Education. — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  compulsory  education. 
The  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  is  to  my  liking. — George  L. 
Hackney,  Asheville. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  in  compulsory  education,  and  no  one 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  after  1908  who  can  not  read  and  write  their 
name. — J.  M.  Stoner,  Asheville. 


Responsibility  of  Employer  and  Employe — Compulsory  Education. — First 
of  all,  give  the  children  an  education,  and  where  possible  give  the  parents  a 
night  school.  To  my  mind  the  education  of  the  masses,  so-called,  is  the  best 
thing  a  State  can  give  to  her  children.  It  is  cheap  insurance,  so  to  speak, 
against  the  jail,  poor-house  and  saloon.  Responsibility  to  employer  by  em- 
ploye and  vice  versa  should  be  demanded  and  held  sacred.  We  are  a  union 
office  and  believe  in  union  labor,  but  there  is  one  thing  about  union  labor 
which  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  it,  and  that  is  responsibility  of  action.  In- 
corporation of  the  union  would  not  do;  it  can  only  be  brought  about  by  their 
leaders.  The  inviolability  of  a  contract  is  what  is  needed.  In  regard  to 
compulsory  education,  I  believe  in  it.  True  it  infringes  on  personal  liberty, 
but  when  that  personal  liberty  may  become  a  detriment  and  charge  on  the 
public,  the  public  should  protect  themselves.  In  regard  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion, in  relation  to  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  I  would  say,  it  would  be 
an  extremely  good  thing,  because  the  voters  then  could  not  say  you  did  not 
give  them  a  chance.  It's  like  a  mother  compelling  an  unruly  child  to  do 
something  which  the  mother  knows  will  benefit  the  child,  yet  the  child  does 
not  want  to  do  it.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  give  it  a 
trial;  the  most  progressive  States  have  it,  and  it  works  well. — Hackney  & 
Moale,  Asheville. 


Time  not  Ripe  for  Compulsory  Education. — As  to  compulsory  education, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Amendment  I  think  the  time  not  ripe  for  compul- 
sory education.  The  kind  of  compulsory  education  to  be  desired  is  that 
which  brings  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  our  public  schools  so  promi- 
nently before  the  public  that  they  are  impelled  to  patronize  our  schools.  Bun- 
combe County  is,  and  has  been,  making  rapid  advancement  in  her  public 
schools,  in  point  of  increased  length  of  school  terms,  larger  attendance  and 
qualifications  and  efficiency  of  her  teachers.  Many  of  our  people  are  unable 
to  clothe  their  children  sufficiently;  their  services  are  needed  at  home,  and,  as 
a  natural  result  of  forced  attendance,  they  must  inevitably  suffer. — M.  A. 
Whittemore,  Barnardsville. 


Compulsory  Education. — The  great  need  of  our  State  is  a  good  school- 
house  in  convenient  reach  of  every  child,  an  intelligent,  skillful  and  faithful 
teacher  in  every  school  at  least  six  months  every  year,  and  the  attendance 
of  every  child  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age  every  school  day,  unless 
prevented  by  physical  disability.  How  to  secure  these  things  is  the  task  of 
the  statesman. — R.  W.  Boyd,  Barium  Springs. 
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Compulsory  Education.— As  to  compulsory  education,  I  favor  it.  I  favored 
it  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  Near  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  free  school  age  in  this  county  do  not  attend  the  public 
schools.  I  believe  in  a  higher  grade  of  teachers,  and  a  school  conveniently 
located,  so  that  all  children  can  attend  without  inconvenience,  and  then  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  schools.  The  schools  should  not  be  overcrowded,  and 
should  not  be  less  than  four  months  in  each  year,  and  as  near  as  practical  at 
a  season  when  all  could  attend  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  to 
their  home  labors  or  duties.  This  part  of  the  State  is  very  much  in  need  of 
more  schools,  better  schools,  better  teachers,  and  a  compulsory  education  law. 
There  will  be  in  1908,  at  the  present  status  of  educational  facilities,  a  larger 
per  cent  of  white  children  not  able  to  register  and  vote,  in  proportion  to  vot- 
ing population,  than  negroes.  The  negroes  are  making  their  children  attend 
school,  while  a  good  large  element  of  the  white  people  are  careless  and  in- 
different, and  are  allowing  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  These  are 
my  views;  I  do  not  know  that  a  majority  of  the  people  concur  in  them,  never- 
theless they  are  my  honest  convictions. — W.  T.  Caho,  Bayboro. 


Compulsory  Education  Must  Come. — I  feel  that  compulsory  education  must 
come  if  our  boys  are  to  be  qualified  voters  after  1908.  If  we  do  not  have 
compulsory  education  in  the  State  for  at  least  five  months  in  the  year  for  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  I  am  afraid  that  a  great  host 
of  the  white  men  of  the  State  will  be  disfranchised  after  1908.  Now,  I  also 
believe  that  before  compulsory  education  comes  upon  us  that  our  teachers 
should  be  better  qualified.  This  end  can  be  reached  by  establishing  normal 
schools,  say  for  three  counties  have  one  normal  school  in  a  central  place,  or 
in  some  high  school,  that  teaches  a  normal  course,  whether  central  or  not, 
and  compel  every  teacher  in  the  three  counties  to  attend  the  same  at  the  time 
most  convenient  for  them  to  attend,  each  county  paying  the  money  they  now 
appropriate  for  institutes.  As  to  wage-earners,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  This 
is  an  age  of  skill  and  the  skilled  workman  must  demand  a  good  salary.  Hop- 
ing and  praying  that  these  few  remarks  on  compulsory  education  may  do 
good. — F.  C.  Henderson,  Belgrade. 


^  Labor  Should  Organize. — I  think  the  pressing  need  of  wage-earners  is,  first- 
to  stop  keeping  up  all  saloons,  blockade  distilleries  and  "blind  tigers"  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods;  second,  organize  themselves  into  compact  labor  unions 
and  make  such  laws  as  appear  to  their  leaders  to  be  expedient  at  the  time 
they  become  powerful  enough  to  make  laws.  As  the  matter  stands  now  they 
seem  to  have  no  friends  at  court  and  few  outside,  and  to  get  the  powers  that 
be  to  make  laws  for  them  now  would  be  like  a  Quaker  getting  a  Hardshell 
Baptist  to  preach  baptism.— J.  A.  Smith,  Bessemer  City. 


Compulsory  Education  a  Puzzle. — The  question  of  compulsory  education 
is  a  puzzle  for  this  mountain  county.     Many  families  live  five  miles  from  the 
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u     ,         a  thPir  trails  would  be  inaccessible  and  dangerous  during 
nearest  school,  and  tnentiail woul  ^  ^^  ^  whQ 

storms  of   sleet   or   snow.     There   are   cnnaie 

=rrs:tas-£:RSSSr.Jsss 

possibility  of  making  education  compnlsory.-J.  J.  ME™,  Brevam 

W  CoMPtnsony  EnncaTIo..-Tne  genera,  ™  — °^  stce 

„f  supplementing  -»*— m*rl»S  «-  <*«*~ 
compulsory  enucation.-Wii.LiAM  L.  Bi,ewek,  Bwimm. 

r™„.T,«-PH  Cash.— I  think  compulsory  education  will 

ronar-.ZT^  way  in  this  county  of  paying  in -de 
to  stores,  it  would  benefit  the  wage-earners  to  a  great  extent.-A.  P.  Madoos, 
Bryson  City. 

.  ™V  Fm-cATiox  -I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
Need  Co^sobt  ^^mLvot  the  state  nas  made  it  possible 

tUCthee  ?hnd"ntoSbe  educed  and  sJce  it  has  proven  a  failure  the  State 
lor  the  cnimren  to  u  tax-payer,  am  compelled  to  pay  for 

ought  to  compel  *^'^l"V.c*t  to  compel  tbeir  at- 
Z:lTZl"Z*t  fm  a  rigid  and  severe  law,  but  in  mild  form 
it  ougbt  to  be  introduced.-J.  A.  Campbell,  BuieS  Creek. 

r,        J  C„,  p„,tmk  —I  think  it  essential  that  farm  labor  should 
J^;T:^^™^>  -d,  consequently,  more  reliable  and 
pfflH^t      in  order  to  do  this,  as  a  fundamental  condition,  more  education  of 
T.r^t  sort    s  needed      The  youth  of  the  country  districts  should  be  early 
Z^r^^^Ls  am/from  the  booh  of  nature.     Such  education  «■ 
nuires  competent  teachers,  longer  terms  and  such  requirements  as  will  com- 
Te    a  tendanc       So  much  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth,  without  any 
erence  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment ;  * re  la tion 
to  the  Qualification  of  voters.     I  hold  that  every  voter  ought  to  be  Me  to 
Id   n ti «  English  language,  which  would  be  an  assurance  to  the >  bo  y  po- 
ntic that  the  voter  is  in  possession  of  the  means  of  becoming  sufficiently  in- 
leni^S  to  form  an  opinion  on  public  questions.     The  ascertainment  of  the 
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qualification  should  be  added  to  the  present  duties  of  the  tax  assessors.  To 
read  intelligently  a  paragraph  in  any  book  or  newspaper  and  be  able  to  write 
one's  name  would  answer.  To  be  required  "to  read  and  write  any  section  of 
the  Constitution"  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  election  officer  is  absurd,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  "Grandfather  Clause"  is  not  creditable  to  the  superior  race. 
From  these  hints  you  may  observe  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  compulsory 
education  for  all,  without  any  special  reference  to  the  Amendment— D.  J. 
Sanders,  Charlotte. 


Not  Ready  for  Compulsory  Education. — We  are  of  the  opinion  that  our 
State  has  not  reached  the  point  when  compulsory  education  would  be  de- 
sirable. It  might  be  a  success  in  towns  or  in  thickly-settled  districts,  but  in 
sparsely-settled  sections,  where  schools  are  taught  in  the  winter  months,  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory.  We  believe  that  we  should  resort  to  moral  sua- 
sion yet  a. little  while.  The  uniform  execution  of  the  public  school  law,  the 
selection  of  the  very  best  men,  those  most  interested  in  education  in  the  dis- 
trict for  school  committeemen,  and  better  teachers,  and  salaries  upon  which 
they  can  live,  would  be  a  powerful  incentive  in  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion.— J.  D.  Frink.  Chadbourn. 


Compulsory  Education. — What  I  have  to  say  regarding  compulsory  educa- 
tion refers  particularly  to  the  cotton  mill  operative.  Looking  at  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  manufacturers,  and  of  those  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  State  and  South  at  heart,  practical  education  in  cotton  manufacturing  is 
the  great  need  of  our  people.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  think  it  nothing  but 
just  to  say  that  the  mill  owners,  as  a  rule,  have  been  very  liberal  in  estab- 
lishing  schools  for  the  free  use  of  their  employes,  and  have  met  the  problem 
more  than  half  way.  After  having  established  a  way  of  education,  it  would 
not  be  right  to  expect  the  mill  owners  to  see  that  the  children  in  their  re- 
spective villages  attend  school  regularly.  It  is  often  the  case  that  some 
parents  around  a  factory  village  are  too  worthless  and  lazy  to  give  the  matter 
of  their  children's  education  any  attention  whatever.  In  such  cases,  what  is 
to  be  done?  It  can  not  be  expected  for  the  average  child  to  understand  the 
true  advantages  of  an  education,  and  accept  every  opportunity.  The  parents 
or  relatives  of  a  child  are  the  proper  parties  to  direct  the  education,  but  when 
they  are  too  worthless  or  not  competent,  it  does  seem  that  the  State  should 
take  the  matter  in  hand. — William  H.  Harriss.  Charlotte. 


Compulsory  Education — Shorter  Hours. — I  favor  compulsory  education. 
There  should  be  a  scale  of  wages  for  all  skilled  and  unskilled  wage-earners 
that  should  be  governed  by  the  kind  of  labor  they  do.  The  hours  for  all 
machine  laborers  should  be  made  by  law,  and  they  should  be  shorter  than  at 
present.  The  men  and  women  that  create  the  wealth  of  the  country  should 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged  as  wealth  pro- 
ducers, to  that  extent  they  can  live  comfortably  and  educate  their  children. 
The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. — J.  P.  Sossaman,  Charlotte. 
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Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  the  State  has  a  right  to  protect  herself 
against  ignorance.  Provide  good  schools,  then  compel  attendance. — W.  H. 
Wakefield,  Charlotte. 


Compulsory  Education. — One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  youthful  wage- 
earner  is,  that  they  shall  be  taken  from  the  factories  and  be  put  into  the 
public  schools.  While  the  white  children  of  our  State  are  dulling  their  brains 
and  wearing  out  their  bodies  over  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  the  colored  chil- 
dren are  improving  their  opportunities  by  attending  the  schools,  and  so  bye 
and  bye  the  white  brother  will  be  left  behind  in  the  race.  Except  for  pecu- 
liar reasons,  every  child  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  up  to  a  certain 
age. — W.  J.  Smith,  Charlotte. 


Individual  Effort — Compulsory  Education. — Relative  to  the  needs  of 
wage-earners,  we  believe  their  greatest  need  is  a  more  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  merit  system  in  all  branches  of  industry.  The  one  great  draw- 
back to  the  wage-earners,  in  our  cotton  mills  especially,  is  the  lack  of  interest 
in  textile  education  and  a  strange  tendency  to  go  after  agitators  and  waste 
their  time  and  substance  in  trying  to  accomplish  by  force  that  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  personal  merit  and  increased  efficiency.  We  are  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  a  State  compulsory  school  law. — Escott  &  Ray,  Charlotte. 


Opposes  Compulsory  Education — Child  Labor  Law. — I  am  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory education.  If  a  law  regulating  child  labor  in  our  mills  were  enacted 
the  most  serious  problem  of  the  education  of  the  whites  would  be  solved. 
There  is  an  individuality  involved  in  education  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
—J.  G.  Baird,  Charlotte. 


Doubt  Practicability  of  Compulsory  Education. — Compulsory  education 
is,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  just,  but  as  a  people,  we  have  become  as  it  were 
intoxicated  with  what  we  deem  freedom,  and  I  doubt  very  much  the  practica- 
bility of  such  a  law.  Is  it  not  more  easily  effected  where  needed  less?  Is  it 
not  practiced  where  the  troublesome  element  is  less  than  it  would  be  here,  a 
less  formidable  minority?  The  Amendment  is  a  strong  motive  power,  and  I 
would  like  to  leave  the  matter  under  its  influence  for  a  fair  trial  unincum- 
bered. As  for  what  would  benefit  wage-earners  and  everybody  else,  it  is 
ripen  the  State  for  the  removal  of  the  homestead  incubus  from  the  Constitu- 
tion.— J.  D.  Barrier,  Concord. 


A  Rigid  Compulsory  School  Law. — We  are  highly  in  favor  of  compulsory 
education,  because  we  fully  believe,  and  are  free  to  confess,  that  it  is  the  sal- 
vation of  our  mountain  people,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  will 
support  any  movement  having  compulsory  education  in  it.  Let  us  relate  an 
incident  that  took  place  near  here  just  after  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
election.     A  white  man,  and  a  Baptist  preacher,  having  six  boys  that  had 
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never  been  to  school  a  day,  bitterly  fought  the  Amendment,  stating  that  it 
would  disfranchise  his  boys.  The  day  after  the  election,  upon  hearing  that 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  had  been  carried,  he  remarked:  "Well,  I 
shall  send  all  my  boys  to  school."  So  you  see  some  good  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  Amendment.  Speed  the  day  when  the  Old  North  State 
shall  have  a  rigid  compulsory  educational  law. — Meroney  &  Towns,  Cherokee. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  highly  in  favor  of  compulsory  education. 
Should  like  to  see  it  effective  early.  Will  do  anything  I  can  for  it. — David  P. 
Dellinger,  Cherryville. 


Compulsory  Education. — Since  the  law  has  placed  education  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  so  to  speak,  and  requiring  all  voters  to  be  able  to  vote  intelligently,  I 
think  it  would  be  another  step  in  the  right  direction  to  compel  them  to  at- 
tend school  so  many  months  in  the  year. — J.  P.  Pittman,  Dunn. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  that  compulsory  education  is  what  North 
Carolina  needs.  Of  course  there  will  be  difficulties  to  surmount,  but  they 
will  always  be  here.  We  need  not  expect  the  system  to  work  perfectly  at 
first,  but  our  people  are  in  good  shape  for  it.  Every  State  that  is  farther  ad- 
vanced than  North  Carolina  in  education  has  in  some  form  a  compulsory  sys- 
tem, and  those  States  that  take  the  lead  in  education  have  had  compulsory 
systems  for  many  years.  I  hope  that  very  early  North  Carolina  shall  have  a 
system  of  compulsory  education. — E.  S.  Yarbrough,  Durham. 


Compulsory  Education  the  Only  Alternative. — As  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion, my  views  are  that  it  is  the  only  alternative,  and  the  sooner  it  becomes  a 
law  in  this  State  the  better.  White  people  are  so  indifferent  to  the  best  in- 
terest and  well-being  of  their  offspring  that  steps  should  be  speedily  taken  to 
educate  the  white  children  of  our  beloved  old  State. — C.  H.  Horton,  Edenton. 


Compulsory  Education.— I  heartily  believe  in  compulsory  education,  but 
for  the  negro,  I  think  his  education  should  be  more  on  the  industrial  line. — 
W.  L.  Cohoon,  Elizabeth  City. 


-  Need  Education. — Education  will  enable  the  people  to  vote  intelligently. 
When  a  man  is  able  to  give  a  reason  why  he  votes  for  a  candidate  or  an  issue 
he  will  no  longer  need  some  one  to  vote  him,  and  the  degraded  politician 
loses  his  occupation;  politics  will  become  clean,  and  all  offices  will  be  held  by 
honorable  citizens. — Louis  L.  Williams,  Elisabeth  City. 


Compulsory  Education  Necessary. — I  don't  think  the  free  schools  will  ful- 
fill their  mission  for  generations  to  come,  unless  we  have  compulsory  educa- 
tion. The  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  generation  are  indifferent,  and  they 
will  transmit  their  indifferences  to  their  posterity.  So  I  think  it  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  make  such  laws  as  will  put  these  children  in  school  for  a  reason- 
able term  each  year. — J.  E.  Johnson,  Elkin. 
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Labor  Should  Organize — Compulsory  Education-  Unnecessary. — The  needs 
of  the  wage-earner,  in  my  opinion,  is  strong  organization  on  conservative 
lines,  and  a  better  understanding  between  capital  and  labor;  a  thorough 
realization  by  each  of  its  dependence  upon  the  other.  Another  need — more 
education  among  laborers.  We  believe  that  compulsory  education  is  a  good 
thing  if  it  becomes  necessary;  but  from  the  present  outlook  we  do  not  believe 
its  adoption  will  ever  be  found  necessary  in  North  Carolina.  With  our  edu- 
cation Governor  doing  so  much  towards  forwarding  the  cause  of  education, 
and  his  lead  being  followed  by  all  the  educators  of  the  State,  we  do  not  favor 
immediate  adoption  of  compulsory  education.  As  far  as  the  Amendment  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  favor  compulsory  education  for  political  reasons,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  children  whose  parents  are  too  ignorant  or  too  indifferent 
to  give  them  the  opportunities  they  deserve. — W.  M.  Beaseley,  Elm  City. 


Compulsory  Education. — In  my  opinion  nothing  has  acted  as  a  greater 
stimulus  to  education  in  North  Carolina  than  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment.  Its  effect  is  evident  throughout  the  State.  Now  that 
the  tide  has  turned  and  a  brighter  day  seems  dawning  upon  us,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  time  is  ripening  for  another  amendment  to  our  Constitution,  mak- 
ing the  education  of  our  children  compulsory.  Such  an  act  would  be  the 
solution  of  the  greatest  problem  which  to-day  confronts  us,  and  would  in  a 
very  short  time  greatly  reduce  the  large  percentage  of  illiteracy  which  now 
disgraces  the  fair  name  of  our  Commonwealth. — S.  M.  Smith,  Elan  College. 


Compulsory  Education —  Shorter  Hours. — There  being  more  cotton  mills 
in  the  State  than  any  other  class  of  manufacture,  employing  a  large  number 
of  hands  of  all  ages,  I  think  the  State  is  paying  dear  for  the  benefit  it  re- 
ceives from  the  cotton  mill.  Nearly  all  cotton  mills  have  a  majority  popula- 
tion of  illiterate,  low-moraled,  dispirited,  low-idealed  people.  Intelligence 
would  aid  in  many  ways — in  sanitation,  morals,  respectability,  lack  of  vicious- 
ness  in  settling  labor  troubles,  etc.  Education,  compulsory,  secured  by  de- 
grees, with  an  ultimate  purpose  of  finally  bringing  it  to  a  perfect  system,  sim- 
ilar to  what  is  in  force  in  the  counties  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  is  one 
of  the  best  remedies,  therefore,  I  can  hope  for.  Wage-earners,  I  think,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  in  factories  over  ten  hours  a  day.  Machinery  increases  the 
productive  power  of  the  individual,  hence  with  improved  machinery  the  labor 
day  ought  not  to  be  so  long  as  when  there  was  no  machinery;  and  ten  hours' 
labor,  daily,  year  in  and  year  out,  is  all  the  home  will  stand.  To  make  it 
more,  the  home  becomes  simply  a  lodging  and  an  eating  place.  If  the  State 
has  the  right  appreciation  of  the  home  and  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State  it  will  guard  well  this  most  sacred  of  all  our  institutions,  and  prevent 
any  cotton  mill  or  other  manufactory  from  robbing  the  home  of  its  essential 
elements — time  for  family  social  enjoyment  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  clean, 
decent  home.  To  sum  up,  work  for  a  thorough  system  of  literary  and  in- 
dustrial education  and  restraint  on  the  long-hour  labor  days  by  corporations. 
— W.  P.  Lawrence,  Elon  College. 
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Compulsory  Education. — I  fully  believe  in  compulsory  education.  Our 
white  people  are  not  alive  to  the  importance  of  education.  The  negroes  are 
making  greater  efforts  than  we.  What  shall  we  do  to  arouse  our  people? — 
T.  H.  Brame,  Enfield. 


Compulsory  Education  for  Whites — Prohibition. — Our  paper  at  its  com- 
mencement favored  a  four-months'  compulsory  education,  between  ages  of 
six  and  twelve,  or  fourteen  years,  of  white  children  only,  by  money  of  white 
people;  let  negroes'  tax  money  educate  them,  and  we  will  carry  Duplin 
County,  I  think,  for  this  measure.  We  are  opposed  to  taxing  ourselves  for 
negro  education,  because  the  time  has  come  when,  with  their  own  school  tax 
money,  and  the  better  negro  schools  supported  principally  by  Northern 
money,  negroes  who  really  want  a  good  education,  and  one  that  will  be 
serviceable  to  them,  can  secure  it  by  small  sacrifices  on  their  parts.  Let  us 
educate  all  white  children  and  this  will  put  them  above  the  negro  and  avoid 
race  clash.  Then  the  negro  associating  with  his  superiors  will  be  constantly 
reminded  of  his  inferiority  and  the  better  educated  white  man  will  become 
more  and  more  his  friend,  deal  with  him  justly  and  sympathetically;  such  as- 
sociation will  make  the  negro  honest,  humble  and  industrious,  as  seen  yet  in 
our  old  slaves  to-day.  After  the  white  boy  is  thus  educated  and  his  position 
firmly  fixed  above  the  negro,  then  his  sympathies  will  turn  to  the  negroes 
(who  will  then  deserve  by  their  position,  also,  more),  and  the  whites  will  be 
more  willing  to  educate  the  negro,  and  this  plan,  we  think,  will  ultimately 
be  the  best  for  both  races,  and  much  sooner,  too.  Present  conditions  will 
only  increase  racial  prejudices,  as  the  negro,  notwithstanding  the  Amend- 
ment, will  continue  a  factor  in  politics  in  the  North,  as  in  the  Booker  Wash-1 
ington  affair,  and  especially  when  being  so  rapidly  educated  as  to  all  be 
voters  in  the  South  in  1908  or  later.  This  very  pious  sentimentalism  so  long 
displayed  by  the  Democrats  in  the  South  in  favor  of  the  negro  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  white  man  struggling  against  the  negro  for  a  decent  living  is 
nothing  more  than  a  shame  and  should  be  corrected,  and  if  not  Constitutional, 
make  it  so.  This  plan,  we  are  satisfied,  is  the  best,  best  for  white,  and  black 
especially,  for  both.  Strict  State  prohibition  laws,  well  enforced,  will  divert 
the  wage-earners'  money  from  liquor  to  comforts,  from  poverty  to  better  liv- 
ing, improve  their  morals,  'and  do  them  the  greatest  good.  Compulsory  pro- 
hibition laws  must  begin  this  work;  also,  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
rights  of  labor  properly  taught  them  by  their  employes,  and  their  mutual  de- 
pendence and  mutual  respect  for  each  others'  rights;  this  will  create  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation. — John  M.  Faison,  Faison. 


Laborers  Should  be  Trained  for  Life  Work — Compulsory  Education. — 
The  greatest  need  of  wage-earners  in  North  Carolina  to-day  is  training  for 
the  work  they  are  to  do.  Most  wage-earners  are  unsettled  in  purpose,  chang- 
ing from  one  kind  of  labor  to  another  with  the  change  of  the  moon,  and  be- 
coming especially  skilled  in  no  kind  of  work.  A  kind  of  work  should  be 
chosen  for  life  and  not  for  a  week.     Another  failing  among  laborers  is  the 
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want  of  interest  in  their  work  that  would  bring  them  success  were  the  busi- 
ness their  own.  The  trouble  lies  as  deep  as  the  frailty  and  worthlessness  of 
the  human  character,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  inculcate  in  the  individual  a 
more  healthy  ambition  and  higher  ideals  of  life.  Probably  the  best  measure 
of  accomplishing  this  result  is  the  dissemination  of  Christian  education 
through  the  schools.  Our  schools  should  be  in  the  hands  of  educators  instead 
of  politicians,  our  teachers  should  be  trained  specialists,  and  every  child 
should  be  required  to  attend  a  limited  amount  of  time,  unless  otherwise  edu- 
cated. The  time  has  been,  and  is  now,  to  an  extent,  when  a  citizen  was  a 
valuable  voter,  regardless  of  his  ability  to  read  his  vote,  but  that  time  is 
passing  away.  There  are  other  and  equally  as  important  reasons  why  a  boy 
should  master  the  rudiments  of  education  as  to  enable  him  to  vote.  A  boy 
should  not  be  educated  specially  to  make  him  a  voter,  but  to  make  of  him  a 
good  citizen  and  a  valuable  voter  as  the  result  of  being  a  good  citizen.  We 
probably,  however,  have  as  satisfactory  labor  in  North  Carolina  as  any  State 
in  the  Union,  and  better  material  for  making  good  laborers  than  any  other 
State. — Hugh  Long,  Gastonia. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  that  the  children  should  be  made  to  go  to 
school.  It  would  be  against  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Old  North  State  to  al- 
low them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Some  of  our  people  are  thriftless  and 
lazy,  depending  on  their  children  to  labor  for  them,  and  depriving  them  of 
the  advantages  that  are  extended  to  them  for  an  education.  Children  are 
eager  to  obtain  an  education  when  they  are  forced  to  see  the  importance  of 
it,  and  this  can  not  be  done  unless  we  have  compulsory  school  law. — J.  N. 
Bennett,  Faison. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  all  movements  look- 
ing to  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  heartily  approve  the  Constitutional 
methods  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  I 
fully  endorse  the  Amendment  as  to  educational  qualification  of  all  voters. — 
H.  I.  McDuffie,  Fayetteville. 


What  Wage-earners  Need — Paternalism. — As  to  the  needs  of  wage-earn- 
ers, they  need  more  industry,  love  of  home,  artistic  taste,  more  reading  of 
good  literature  in  leisure  hours.  We  believe  that  compulsory  education  is  a 
long  stride  in  the  direction  of  paternalism,  under  which  is  fostered  commun- 
ism and  anarchy. — Joseph  E.  Robinson,  Goldsboro. 


Give  Compulsory  Education  a  Trial — Condition  of  Wage  Earners  Improv- 
ing.— The  educational  problem  is  perhaps  as  difficult  as  any  the  State  has  to 
contend  with.  Education  applied  to  the  white  race  is  elevating;  to  the  col- 
ored race  it  has  not  proven  so,  except  in  isolated  cases.  It  is  a  blessing  and 
advantageous  to  the  former;  to  the  latter,  while  not  absolutely  the  reverse,  it 
does  not  inspire  him  to  be  an  honorable  and  useful  citizen.     These  are  hard 
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things  to  say,  but  the  facts  bear  them  out.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  negro — I  would  be  glad  to  see  him  improved,  made  useful  by  some 
means — but  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  education  has  failed  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result.  Whether  compulsory  education  is  the  proper  course 
cr  not  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  certain,  before  all  can  be 
given  a  common  school  education,  some  course  will  have  to  be  pursued  to 
secure  a  better  attendance  on  our  schools.  If  it  is  undertaken  to  compel 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  there  are  those  who  would  carp  about 
encroaching  upon  their  liberties.  It  might  be  the  proper  thing  to  go  ahead 
and  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  regardless  of  the  carpers. 
A  trial  of  the  matter  would  certainly  throw  light  on  the  course  that  should  be 
pursued  afterward.  Reforms  always  meet  with  opposition,  oftentimes  from 
those  who  would  likely  be  most  benefited.  In  this  State  the  condition  of  the 
wage-earner  is  improving,  as  the  sum  he  is  now  receiving  continues  to  grow 
in  purchasing  power;  but  there  are  many  in  various  branches  of  industry  who 
are  not,  as  yet,  adequately  compensated. — J.  D.  Kernodle,  Graham. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  compulsory  education  to  be  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  inasmuch  as  it  will  develop  a  more  intelligent  citizenship,  and 
thereby  help  the  people  to  understand  that  the  end  and  object  of  all  righteous 
government  is  for  the  good  of  the  governed. — A.  B.  Crumpler   Goldsboro. 


Compulsory  Education  Essential. — I  regard  compulsory  education  in  a 
modified  form  as  one  of  the  essentials.  Provide  good  schools  and  require  all 
the  children  to  attend  them  by  law,  and  in  a  few  years  our  citizens  would  be 
the  equal  of  those  of  the  most  intellectual  Commonwealth  in  the  world. — 
J.  F.  Brinson,  Goldsboro. 


Compulsory  Education  Necessary. — I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  educa- 
tional system,  because  the  State  and  society  must  protect  and  conserve  their 
every  interest.  Thousands  of  parents  will  deny  their  offspring  educational 
advantages  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  No  other  method  of  procedure  will 
reach  these  hardshslls. — P.  L.  Groome,  Greensboro. 


Compulsory  Education. — As  as  organization,  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  has  always  advocated  compulsory  education,  believing  that  an 
intelligent  people  a  great  bulwark  for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and  especially 
at  the  ballot  box. — Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cartland,  Greensboro. 


Compulsory  Education — Greater  Skill  and  Better  Wages. — If  there  are 
parents  who  must  be  compelled  by  law  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  their 
children,  I  believe  there  is  need  of  a  law  requiring  parents  to  provide  for  the 
elementary  education  of  their  children.  This  elementary  education  should 
certainly  not  stop  short  of  the  ability  to  read  and  write.     The  problem  of 
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helping  wage-earners  is  not  so  simple.  Does  he  need  any  help  except  as  all 
classes  need  help?  1  believe  that  there  is  need  of  greater  skill  and  better 
wages  among  our  laborers.  It  will  take  a  general  uplifting  of  our  people 
in  intelligence  and  morality  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  wage-earners,  and  the 
rest  of  us. — J.  F.  McCulloch,  Greensboro. 


— Enforce  Vagrant  Law. — Rigidly,  strictly  and  unfailingly  enforce  the  pres- 
ent vagrant  laws,  and  have  the  next  Legislature  to  give  us  a  better  and 
stronger  one.  Vagrancy  is  the  curse  of  the  land,  and  labor  is  demoralized 
thereby.  Among  the  negroes,  one's  work  supports  many,  and  a  cook  feeds  a 
tribe  from  the  white  man's  kitchen.  Make  all  work,  will  help  the  labor  ques- 
tion.— Henry  T.  King,  Greenville. 


Compulsory  Education. — Would  favor  compulsory  education  if  school  facil- 
ities could  be  placed  in  easy  .reach  of  every  child,  and  schools  carried  on  when 
the  severe  weather  would  not  inconvenience  the  poorly-clad  children. — J.  F. 
Click,  Hickory. 


Compulsory  Education  Conditionally. — I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation, if  it  should  imply  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  those  who 
might  select  some  other  school;  also,  if  it  should  require  attendance  upon  a 
public  school  where  an  effort  should  be  made  to  instill  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  some  certain  denomination. — A.  L.  Crouse,  Hickory. 


Unions  Injure  Two  Where  They  Benefit  One — Compulsory  Education. — 
I  think  wage-earners  are  in  error  by  organizing  unions,  to  a  great  extent. 
Where  it  benefits  one  it  injures  two,  causing  strikes,  causing  ill-feeling  to- 
ward one  another.  When  a  wage-earner  don't  make  clear  profit  enough  for 
his  employer  to  pay,  he  should  not  strike  nor  demand  higher  wages.  My 
opinion  is,  that  all  wage-earners  should  have  some  means  of  schooling  to  fit 
them  for  positions,  then  they  would  be  in  demand  and  could  demand  good 
wages.  All  wage-earners  should  not  demand  the  same  wages,  as  strikers  do. 
I  think  white  people  should  be  compelled  to  have  an  education  sufficient  to 
read  and  write.  I  don't  think  it  should  be  compulsory  in  regard  to  the  col- 
ored race.  Do  not  tax  the  white  people  to  educate  them. — D.  E.  Aycock,  Hen- 
derson. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  believe  it  should  be  carried  out  without  further  hesitation,  for  it 
is  doubtless  the  duty  of  the  people  to  pull  together  in  a  body  and  aid  the 
State.  By  thus  acting  they  would  be  remunerated,  and  finally  compulsory 
education  enforced.  I  don't  pretend  to  debate  the  question,  as  I  am  narrow 
on  the  subject,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  education  of  such  a  nature  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  our  country. — Benjamin  S.  Skinner,  Jr.,  Hertford. 
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Wage-earners  Need  Thorough  Organization — Compulsory  Education. — 
The  need  of  wage-earners  seems  to  be  more  thorough  organization  and  inde- 
pendence. They  have  too  little  confidence  in  themselves.  The  question  of 
compulsory  education  is  being  more  frequently  discussed  among  the  people 
here  since  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment,  and  the  idea  is  becoming  more 
popular. — M.  L.  Shipman,  Hendersonville. 


Compulsory     Education. — Favor     compulsory     education. — H.     W.     Kron- 
heimer,  High  Point. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — While  compulsory  education  has  never  ap- 
peared to  me  as  being  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  government,  yet, 
since  the  State  has  adopted  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  I  believe  it  is  now 
the  State's  duty  to  see  that  each  child  has  an  opportunity  to  qualify  himself 
to  exercise  the  right  of  voting.  I  favor  compulsory  education  under  existing 
circumstances. — J.  L.  Murphy,  Hickory. 


Compulsory  Education — Eight-hour  Day — Sunday  Observance. — I  believe 
that  compulsory  education  will  be  a  good  thing  for  all  classes  of  working 
people,  but  it  will  be  very  unpopular  with  some.  It  will  be  universally  un- 
popular with  cotton  mill  operatives,  and  possibly  with  some  farmers.  It 
might  be  well  for  the  law  to  only  be  binding  for  a  limited  time,  say  five  or  six 
months  each  year.  I  believe  an  eight-hour-a-day  law  should  be  adopted  by 
all  employers,  and  if  this  can  not  be  done  the  Legislature  should  enact  a  law 
to  that  effect.  I  also  believe  that  the  Sunday  law  should  apply  to  daily  pa- 
pers. Nearly  as  good  papers  as  are  now  gotten  out  could  be  gotten  out  by  12 
o'clock  Saturday  night. — Numa  Reid  Hoyle,  Jonesboro. 


Compulsory  Education  Necessary. — I  have  said  from  the  time  the  Amend- 
ment was  adopted,  and  continue  to  say  it,  that  the  fruit  of  this  new  departure 
will  be  of  small  value  without  a  compulsory  attendance  law  on  the  public 
schools.  I  sometimes  send  out  one  thousand  copies  of  my  paper,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  always  have  something  in  it  on  this  line.  We  need  a  com- 
pulsory law  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  with  such  penalty  for  non-conformity 
as  will  make  it  felt.  I  find  in  1900  that  over  400,000  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  while  the  average  attendance  was  but  little  more  than 
200,000.  Now,  this  is  all  wrong.  It  is  the  result  of  negligent  parents  and 
guardians;  and  as  our  people  are  not  a  reading  people,  therefore  not  to  be 
reached  by  the  newspaper,  and  because  many  of  the  preachers  talk  more  to 
them  about  preparing  for  heaven  and  not  for  earth — leaving  out  the  question 
of  education  altogether — I  see  no  plan  by  which  illiteracy  is  to  be  wiped  out 
or  diminished,  except  by  a  compulsory  law  that  will  compel.  It  is  wrong  for 
the  tax-payers  of -North  Carolina  to  continue  paying  on  all  their  property  for 
school  purposes  and  half  the  children  not  being  benefited  by  the  fund  on  ac- 
count of  parental  neglect.  I  wish  you  success  in  all  work  pertaining  to  the 
interest  of  the  State. — J.  C.  Troy,  Jonesloro. 
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Compulsory  Education  for  Cotton  Mill  Children.— I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  compulsory  education,  and  my  reason  is  this:  I  am  situated  in  a  cotton 
factory  town  and  am  thrown  in  contact  daily  with  this  class  of  labor.  You 
will  find  at  all  factories  where  big,  overgrown,  ablebodied  men  sit  around  in 
the  shade  and  crack  jokes  and  drink  whiskey  and  chew  tobacco,  and  have 
their  little  children  from  six  years  on  up  working  away  at  the  mill  making  a 
living  for  themselves  and  trifling  fathers.  This  is  the  class  of  children  I 
want  to  see  lifted  up  and  given  an  education,  and  if  their  trifling  father 
can't  work  for  himself  and  them  while  they  spend  a  short  term  at  school, 
then  he  ought  to  be  kicked  off  the  earth.  We  will  hail  with  joy  the  day  when 
education  is  made  compulsory.— John  P.  Booker.  Kings  Mountain. 


Compulsory  Education  for  Whites.— We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory education  for  the  white  children  of  North  Carolina.— 0.  W.  Blackball, 
Kittrell. 


Compulsory  Education.— In  my  section  of  the  State  wage-earners  seem  to 
get  very  fair  renumeration,  unless  it  be  cotton  factory  employes.  I  am  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  their  pay  and  service  to  express  an  opinion.  Good 
service  in  every  calling  of  life  demands  training.  The  great  masses  of  our 
people  will  not  voluntarily  send  their  children  to  school  if  the  schools  are 
provided  for  them.  For  police  purposes,  as  well  as  for  commercial  and 
social  reasons,  the  State  ought  by  all  means  to  require  fundamental  educa- 
tion. I  rejoice  in  the  passing  of  the  Amendment  for  its  incentive  to  this  end 
as  well  as  for  other  benefits.— C.  W.  Blanchard,  Kinston. 


Compulsory  Education.— Wage-earners  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  better 
educated  in  the  art  of  saving.  The  most  of  them  know  how  to  make  money 
and  have  ample  opportunity  of  doing  so,  but  the  trouble  comes  in  their  spend- 
ing it  without  due  regard  for  its  value.  They  need  the  proper  education, 
which  is  sadly  lacking  in  all  communities  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Re- 
garding compulsory  education,  there  are  two  sides  to  be  considered.  I  have 
always  advocated  and  believed  in  compulsory  education,  and  am  still  an  ad- 
vocate of  it,  even  as  proposed  in  your  query.  However,  should  there  be  com- 
pulsory education,  it  would  give  the  negro  an  equal  chance  with  the  white 
man,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  what  we  desire  to  avoid.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  average  negro,  though  he  be  educated  so  as  to  read  and  write 
any  section  of  the  Constitution,  would  be  any  better  citizen  or  more  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  government,  beyond  his  selfish  ends  and  purposes,  than 
he  is  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  educated 
negro  is  a  complete  failure  in  most  instances.  I  also  believe  that  could  there 
be  instituted  a  system  of  training  and  education  that  would  fit  them  for  some 
trade,  be  it  farming  or  what  not,  and  could  inculcate  in  them  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  industry,  frugality  and  morality,  that  they  would  make 
very  much  better   citizens.     The   smattering  they   usually   get   at  the  free 
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schools  taught  by  persons  of  their  race  does  far  more  harm  than  good.  It 
makes  them  lazy  and  insolent.  It  causes  them  to  regard  manual  labor,  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted,  as  too  low  for  them,  and  they  look  for  an  "easy 
job."  The  educated  negro  is  a  complete  failure  as  a  farm  laborer,  as  far  as 
my  observation  extends.  The  "old-time"  negro  is  the  one  that  will  stick  to 
the  farm,  and  is  worth  several  of  the  young  ones.  There  are  some  white 
people  who  can  not  take  an  education  also,  but  the  majority  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  it.  The  great  trouble,  it  seems  to  me,  in  educating  both  races 
is,  that  they  do  not  receive  the  proper  kind  of  education.  It  is  like  the 
young  men  who  attend  a  literary  college  and  find,  on  entering  business  life, 
that  they  failed  to  learn  the  very  first  thing  they  desire  information  about. 
They  got  a  whole  lot  of  information  about  various  subjects,  but  it  was  not  of 
the  .proper  kind,,  the  kind  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them  in 
their  business.  So  it  is  with  the  schools  to-day  of  the  State.  They  give  the 
boys  and  girls  a  smattering  of  a  great  many  things,  so  that  they  get  nothing 
perfectly,  and  consequently  are  about  one-half  educated.  I  believe  that  com- 
pulsory education  will  be  of  decided  benefit  to  both  races  and  all  classes,  pro- 
vided they  can  have  the  proper  kind. — J.  W.  P.  Smithwick,  M.D.,  LaGrange. 


Compulsory  Education. — In  my  opinion  the  thing  most  needed  by  the  wage- 
earners  is  education  and  training  for  whatever  profession  they  are  naturally 
adapted.  The  habitual  study  of  some  good  agricultural  paper  will  go  far  to- 
wards educating  and  helping  the  wage-earner  on  the  farm.  When  one  can 
not  attend  a  mechanical  or  agricultural  school,  I  would  strongly  advise  the 
very  best  course  of  reading  that  can  be  procured  along  the  line  of  whatever 
labor  one  is  engaged  in.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Many  of  the  people  of  the  South  are  naturally 
indolent  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  force 
would  be  helpful  toward  lifting  them  out  of  their  indifference  and  inertia. 
Why  compel  the  people  to  pay  a  school  tax  and  leave  it  to  their  own  choice 
about  taking  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  school  fund? — D.  H.  Petree, 
LaGrange. 


Compulsory  Education  Would  Prove  a  Blessing. — Prior  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  I  retained  the  opinion  that  a  compulsory  educational  law 
would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  State,  and  since  its  enactment  I  have  become 
more  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  and  believe  that  the  State  could  take  no  better 
steps  than  to  take  immediate  action  on  the  matter. — W.  P.  Evans,  Laurinburg. 


The  Right  of  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — All  wage-earners  have  a 
right  to  a  just  proportion  of  the  profits  resultant  from  their  labor,  after  all 
liabilities,  expenses  and  the  use  of  capital  have  been  met;  and  where  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  existing  as  to  his  rights,  the  matter  would  be  fairly 
adjusted,  it  seems,  by  referring  it  to  a  board  of  adjudication.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  and  this  in  justice  to 
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thousands  of  children  who  would  otherwise  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
being  able  to  read  and  write.  Now,  under  the  new  order  of  things  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  highest  grade  of  citizenship  of  our  State.  I  hope  to 
see  such  a  law  passed,  wisely  drawn,  with  proper  modifications.  The  next 
generation  will  rise  up  with  grateful  hearts  to  bless  the  body  that  will  enact 
such  a  law. — Hexry  Sheets,  Lexington. 


Compulsory  Educatiox. — Some  compulsory  legislation  seems  necessary,  but 
some  discretion  should  be  allowed  for  best  families  who  know  what  makes  a 
good  school,  whose  judgment  may  be  better  than  that  of  school  boards. — R.  Z. 
Johxstox,  Lincolnton. 


Opposes  Compulsory  Educatiox. — Am  opposed  to  compulsory  education 
upon  the  ground  that  legislation  along  that  line  is  an  infringement  of  the 
private  rights  of  the  citizen. — Johx  C.  Tipton,  Lincolnton. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  the  children  of  this  day  should  be  edu- 
cated, and  that  a  compulsory  education  law  is  just  the  thing  to  get  those 
children  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  parents  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  the  times  to  attend  school.— T.  R.  Walker,  Littleton. 


Employes  Should  Look  to  Employer's  Ixterest — Not  Ready  for  Compul- 
sory Educatiox.- — Relative  to  needs  of  wage-earners,  I  have  this  to  say:  The 
average  wage-earner  should  look  more  to  the  interest  of  his  employers  and 
make  the  employer's  interest  as  much  his  interest  as  possible.  By  so  doing 
I  believe  a  better  feeling  will  exist  between  employer  and  employe.  I  do  net 
think  that  the  people  are  ready  yet  for  compulsory  education. — J.  A.  Thomas, 
Louislmrg. 


Compulsory  Education — Shorter  Day  and  Better  Pay. — I  think  compul- 
sory education  would  have  both  a  good  and  bad  effect.  Such  a  law  might 
force  some  careless  people  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  unless  you 
would  also  provide  support  for  those  children  the  law  would  prove  ineffective. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has  the  interest  of  his  home  and  the  State  at 
heart  is  sending  his  children  to  school  about  as  many  months  in  the  year  as 
he  can  afford  to  do  so.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
farmers  have  to  depend  largely  upon  their  children  as  laborers  on  the  farms. 
If  something  doesn't  turn  up  to  make  labor  more  plentiful  in  the  State  tbere 
will  surely  be  more  vacant  benches  in  the  school-houses.  Having  been  a 
trustee  for  the  public  schools  for  twelve  years,  I  speak  from  experience,  and  I 
know  that  an  opportunity  to  spare  the  children  for  long  school  terms  is  be- 
coming more  a  question  with  farmers  and  laborers  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments than  the  means  to  run  the  schools.  Means  for  lengthening  school 
terms  would  be  more  beneficial  to  people  in  manufacturing  towns  and  cities, 
94. 
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and  a  compulsory  school  law  would  not  be  so  burdensome  to  them.  To 
shorten  the  labor  day,  or  to  raise  the  price  of  wage-earners,  I  think,  would  be 
beneficial  to  them.  I  also  think  the  result  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  both 
employer  and  employe.  I  feel  sure  that  such  would  inspire  laborers  to  ren- 
der better  services. — W.  P.  Young,  Littleton. 


Wrong  Kind  of  Education. — The  great  pose  of  the  party  in  power  has  in 
it  an  enormous  vice  that  must  work  prodigious  evil  to  the  church  and  State. 
The  shape  the  educational  outlay  of  taxes  has  taken  is  bound  in  the  light  of 
all  history  and  the  Scriptures  to  work  evil  that  is  incalculable.  Industrial  edu- 
cation is  not  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  plan,  and  always  and  everywhere 
under  similar  conditions  it  has  been  imperative  and  can  not  be  subordinated 
without  greatest  peril.  Too  many  in  the  State  are  not  out  of  the  woods  of  sav- 
agery to  be  rushed  with  the  kind  of  education  now  obviously  contemplated. 
The  racial  evils  should  not  be  augmented.  The  troubles  with  the  negro  are 
worse  for  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  We  should  have  no 
compulsory  education  under  the  crude  and  most  unthoughtful  scheme  under 
which  we  now  work.  Thus,  in  a  word,  would  I  hastily  set  out  my  views. — 
P.  R.  Law,  Lumber  Bridge. 


Compulsory  Education  the  Only  Way. — We  do  not  see  any  other  way  for 
education  but  compulsory  education.  We  think  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  the 
white  children  educated. — W.  H.  Curtis,  Madison. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  compulsory 
education,  as  no  country  will  advance  materially  until  educated. — J.  R. 
Swank,  Marshall. 


Organization — Child  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — This  is  a  thickly- 
settled  farming  section,  and  it  is  pathetically  striking  how  poorly  our  farmers 
are  paid,  but  we  see  no  remedy  for  them  unless  it  be  in  a  better  organization 
to  meet  organization  in  other  professions.  We  have  but  two  cotton  factories 
in  this  county,  but  we  do  think  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  better 
protect  the  poorer  children  of  the  State.  We  believe  the  now  much-improved 
school  law  of  the  State  should  be  still  further  improved,  including  larger  ap- 
propriations, and  a  general  compulsory  law  enacted,  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  for  at  least  six  months. 
— M.  G.  McKenzie,  Maxton. 


Child  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — I  feel  that  we  need  fewer  hours  for 
small  children  especially,  if  small  ones  are  allowed  to  work  in  factories  at  all, 
which  I  oppose.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I,  after  years  of  experience  in 
school  work,  am  of  the  decided  opinion  that  it  is  a  necessity,  if  our  people 
are  to  be  an  educated  people.  .Nothing  else  will  do  the  work. — J.  M.  Downum, 
Moclisville. 
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Opposes  Compulsory  Education. — I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  any  com- 
pulsory laws. — William  R.  Welbokn,  Mecca. 


Compulsory  Education — Child  Labor. — I  am  constitutionally  opposed  to 
anything  like  compulsory  education,  though  it  does  seem  that  there  is  a  class 
who  will  never  be  educated  if  left  alone,  and  unfortunately  most  of  that  class 
are  whites.  How  to  reach  them  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems.  I  believe 
that  in  ten  years  there  will  be  as  many  whites  deprived  of  the  voting  priv- 
ilege as  negroes,  unless  a  great  change  takes  place.  The  children  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  factories  until  they  have  been  at  least  partially  educated,  and 
above  a  certain  age.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  too  lazy  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing, who  will  put  their  children  in  the  factories  to  earn  a  living  for  the  family 
and  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  dwarfed,  mentally  and  physically,  for  life.  They 
(the  children)  should  be  protected  in  some  way. — E.  H.  Morris,  Mocksville. 


I 
Uniform  Working  Hours — Compulsory  Education. — We  would  respectfully 

submit  that  we,  as  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  have  ever  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  crying  need  to-day  is  better  facilities  for  the 
education  of  this  class  and  a  uniform  time  for  working  hours.  As  to  com- 
pulsory education,  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  establishing  schools  maintained 
by  taxation  and  legislative  acts  to  compel  the  youth  to  attend  these  schools. — 
R.  P.  Beasly  &  J.  E.  Clark,  Monroe. 


Compulsory  Education — Reformatory. — I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
any  movement  by  which  we  can  establish  a  compulsory  educational  law,  hold- 
ing parents  responsible  and  liable  for  neglect  in  the  matter  of  intellectual 
training.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  establishing  an  institution  to  be  maintained 
by  the  State,  such  as  would  come  under  the  head  of  a  reformatory  for  youth- 
ful criminals  and  for  petty  crimes.  I  also  deem  it  a  high  crime  for  the  courtg 
to  place  a  man  on  the  chain-gang  and  brand  him  as  a  convict  for  common 
drunks. — Harry  P.  Deaton,  Mooresville. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education — Abolish  Child  Labor. — As  to  compulsory 
education,  I  am  positively  in  favor  of  it.  But  that  seems  almost  a  ridiculous 
issue  in  many  places,  where  there  is  practically  no  school.  I  hope  the  pres- 
ent State  administration  will  not  rest  from  the  work  of  giving  the  poor  boys 
and  girls  of  North  Carolina  an  opportunity  to  attend  school  at  least  six 
months  a  year.  As  to  the  bearing  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  upon  the 
question,  who  can  deny  that  it  will  work  real  injustice  to  themselves  unless 
the  common  school  system  of  the  State  is  vastly  improved  and  backed  up  by  a 
reasonable  compulsory  act?  Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  enter  an  earnest  protest 
against  the  laxity  of  the  present  statute  law  concerning  cotton  mill  opera- 
tives. It  ought  to  be  impossible  for  any  shiftless  father  to  put  mere  children 
at  work  in  the  mills.  The  health  of  the  operatives  ought  to  be  guarded  more 
jealously;   the  long  hours  in  many  instances  work  serious  harm.     The  law 
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ought  to  regulate  this.  Perhaps  the  right  sort  of  legislation  concerning  cot- 
ton mills  would  keep  some  plants  away  from  the  State,  but  it's  a  poor  busi- 
ness policy  in  the  end  which  leads  a  State  to  sacrifice  the  health  and  morals 
of  a  large  element  of  her  population  for  the  sake  of  commercial  gain.  I  pro- 
test against  the  heresy  which  crucifies  manhood  and  womanhood  on  the 
cross  of  commercialism.  Let  us  welcome  the  cotton  mills,  but  let  us  serve 
notice  that  they  shall  not  crush  out  childhood  and  blight  manhood. — S.  Irving 
Keeler,  Montr  eat. 


Better  Wages — Compulsory  Education. — As  to  the  wage-earners,  the  way 
should  be  opened  more  fully  to  the  laborer  than  ever  before,  in  order  that 
this  country  might  prosper  more  and  more  in  wealth.  Better  wages  should 
be  paid  to  the  laborer,  to  enable  him  or  her  to  advance  forward  with  encour- 
agement and  an  honest  hand.  To  benefit  them  we  must  have  a  compulsory 
education  with  us  all  over  North  Carolina,  to  enable  the  present  standing  of 
man  to  be  raised  higher  and  higher,  until  the  top  round  is  reached  in  the 
ladder.  Western  North  Carolina  is  far  behind  on  account  of  no  law  to  bind 
the  people  to  the  school-room,  etc. — J.  W.  Majors,  Mount  Airy. 


Compulsory  Education — Child  Labor. — Favor  compulsory  education  and  a 
labor  law  in  harmony  with  same.  It  should  be  a  misdemeanor  to  employ  any 
boy  or  girl  under  thirteen  years  of  age  during  such  hours  as  a  public  school 
is  in  session. — Arthur  Whiteley,  Mount  Olive. 


Ten-hour  Law — Child  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — I  think  the  State 
is  badly  in  need  of  laws  regulating  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  employes 
in  cotton  mills,  factories,  etc.,  and  the  number  should  not  exceed  ten.  The 
manner  in  which  certain  corporations  or  factories  use  their  labor  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  State.  One  reason  for  favoring  the  ten-hour  system  is,  that  even 
in  factories  where  they  work  by  the  "piece"  parents  can  not  abuse  their  off- 
spring by  forcing  them  to  overtime  work.  This  being  so,  it  would  of  neces- 
sity bring  about  the  erection  of  larger  factories,  giving  employment  to  more 
operatives,  thus  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  affairs  and  reducing  the 
number  of  idlers  in  cities  and  factories  where  the  employes  work  unlimited 
nours.  We  are  opposed  to  child  labor,  or  children  under  twelve  years  of  age 
working  in  factories,  mill,  etc.;  their  proper  place  is  at  school,  where  their 
young  minds  may  be  developed  for  the  higher  callings  of  life — not  that  honest 
toil  is  degrading,  but  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  surmount  the  many  obstacles 
which  ever  and  anon  are  found  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  only  fitted  to  be 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  Regarding  the  matter  of  compul- 
sory education,  I  think  that  such  a  school  law  is  absolutely  necessary,  espe- 
cially in  Nash  and  other  counties,  from  the  fact  that  so  many  children  in  the 
country  have  illiterate  parents,  who  care  so  little  about  sending  their  children 
to  the  public  schools,  therefore  children  who  ought  to  have  the  benefit  from 
the  schools  fail  to  realize  but  little  benefit  from  them.     Another  reason  why 
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such  a  law  is  necessary  is  the  fact  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people 
who  are,  by  law,  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  support  schools,  and  yet  will  deny 
their  children  the  benefits  they  might  derive  therefrom,  rendering  the  most 
frivolous  excuses.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  lengthen  the  school  term, 
and  the  very  best  instructors  that  can  be  had  should  be  secured.  Then,  with 
a  compulsory  law,  I  believe  that  the  cloud  of  ignorance  which  now  hovers 
over  North  Carolina  will  quickly  roll  away,  and  many  a  brigbt-eyed  boy  and 
girl  will  rise  to  bless  those  wbo  made  smooth  the  rough  ways  that  leads  on  to 
success  and  fortune.  When  the  proper  protection  is  thrown  around  the  com- 
ing generation  and  they  are  assured  the  blessings  an  all-wise  Providence  has 
ordained,  and  are  no  longer  the  subjects  of  illiterate  and  careless  parents, 
then  we  may  look  for  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship  in  our  beloved  State, 
and  not  until  then. — M.  W.  Lincke,  Nashville. 


Opposes  Compulsory  Education. — I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  education 
because  it  is  undemocratic,  and  should  not  be  thought  of  or  tolerated  by  a 
people  who  have  been  taught  that  a  republic  is  better  than  a  monarchy. — F. 
M.  Williams,  .Newton. 


Better  Relation  Between  Employer  and  Employe — Compulsory  Educa- 
tion.— I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  relative  to  the  wage-earner,  labor  and 
capital,  etc.,  more  than  that  the  relation  between  employer  and  employe 
should  be  more  congenial  and  the  price  of  labor  more  remunerative.  I  feel 
sure  the  wage-earner  would  turn  out  more  and  better  work  if  he  were  more 
amply  paid.  I  have  for  several  years  stood  for  compulsory  education  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Constitutional  Amendment  has  had  little  or  no  bear- 
ing on  my  views.  I  believe  education  was  a  secondary  consideration  with 
the  framers  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  In  my  judgment,  the  faster 
North  Carolina  becomes  a  manufacturing  State,  the  faster  will  its  number  of 
illiterates  grow,  and  the  less  valuable  will  their  labor  become.  A  comparison 
with  other  States  that  have  compulsory  education  is  enough.  It  is  a  plea  too 
strong  to  deny.  We  must  have  compulsory  education.  The  best  men  of  any 
country- — the  backbone  and  sinew  of  good  government — come  from  rural 
homes.  Give  us  a  compulsory  school  law,  and  enforce  it,  and  more  than  one 
Zeb.  Vance  will  be  born  into  the  political  world — the  friend  and  saviour  of 
his  people.  Such  men  will  be  the  pillars  of  cloud  by  day  to  shield  us  and  the 
pillars  of  fire  by  night  to  lead  us;  this  sea  of  ignorance  will  roll  back,  and  we 
will  pass  on  in  the  van  of  the  sisterhood  of  States.  Yours  for  compulsory 
education. — A.  C.  Hamby.  North  Willcesboro. 


Industrial  and  Compulsory  Education. — What  the  wage-earners  of  the 
South  need  is  education.  If  the  laborers  of  the  South  were  as  intelligent  as 
our  Northern  workmen  there  would  be  less  poverty  and  a  higher  scale  of 
wages  generally.  More  industrial  colleges  to  meet  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor  in  the  development  of  the  South.     Compulory  education,  in  my  opinion, 
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is  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to  the  future  progress  of  the  Southern 
States.  Negro  competition  kills  the  chance  of  higher  wages  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  employment,  hence  the  necessity  for  education  and  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  requiring  skilled  labor,  and  for  which  there  would  be 
an  increasing  demand. — H.  B.  Ware,  Pinebluff. 


Compulsory  Education  the  Overshadowing  Issue. — With  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  coming  in  force,  I  think  education  should  be  the  over- 
shadowing issue  of  the  next  Legislature,  and  no  matter  what  political  party 
is  victorious,  better  schools,  more  schools  and  longer  school  terms  should  be 
the  first  object  of  the  Legislature.  As  to  compulsory  education,  I  think  it  is 
the  only  way  to  prevent  a  large  number  of  our  poor  boys  from  being  dis- 
franchised. But  I  am  satisfied  that  not  until  after  one  or  two  elections  will 
the  masses  of  the  people  be  brought  to  realize  the  fact.  I  think  the  next 
Legislature  ought  to  impose  compulsory  education  without  any  regard  to  the 
opposition.  I  find  those  most  opposed  to  compulsory  education  in  this  county 
are  the  largest  tax-payers  and  land  owners,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  try  to 
prejudice  the  poor  people  against  it.  Now,  I  do  not  think  any  party  could 
make  a  safe  campaign  issue  of  compulsory  education,  but  it  should  be  the  first 
work  of  the  Legislature  of  1903.  Many  who  were  enthusiastic  for  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  will  be  found  to  be  slow  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  for  larger  school  funds.  That  is  why  I  say  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
make  compulsory  education  an  issue  for  either  Democrats  or  Republicans; 
while  it  should  be  the  intention  of  our  intelligent  statesmen  and  educators,  it 
should  not  be  discussed  on  the  stump  in  any  place.  No  political  party  could 
consistently  oppose  compulsory  education,  but  there  is  no  telling  what  inde- 
pendent factions  might  be  started  and  plunge  our  State  into  a  degradation 
which  would  take  years  to  overcome.  If  the  Democratic  party  makes  com- 
pulsory education  an  issue,  I  hope  the  white  Republicans  of  the  State  are  in- 
telligent enough  not  to  oppose  it.  I,  for  one,  will  not,  for  I  had  rather  go 
down  in  defeat  and  stay  down  than  to  see  our  poor  white  boys  have  to  stand 
off  with  ignorant  negroes  on  election  day. — J.  E.  Morgan,  Pitlsboro. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  saying 
to  you,  that  I  not  only  favor  the  provisions  of  the  Amendment  as  to  actual 
voters  in  1908,  but  I  feel  that  every  child  under  ten  years  ought  to  be  taught 
spelling,  reading  and  writing,  under  penalty  on  parent  or  guardian  for  neg- 
lect, and  especially  as  our  public  schools  are  now  sufficient  for  that  much  at 
least.  You  are  doing  a  great  work  and  I  bid  you  Godspeed. — Levi  Branson, 
Raleigh. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  the  State  should  compel  all  her  citizens 
to  be  educated.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  if  the  State  is  to  become  powerful 
her  people  must  be  educated.     Education  prevents  the  lower  forms  of  crime, 
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and  better  fits  a  person  to  earn  a  living.  The  State  uses  compulsion  to  con- 
vict and  punish  crime;  it  should,  therefore,  use  compulsion  to  prevent  it  by 
forcing  education.  An  educated  person  makes  a  better  citizen,  and  is  better 
able  to  not  only  care  for  self,  but  others.  Whatbetter  thing  could  a  State  do 
than  to  make  better  citizens  and  more  competent?  An  uneducated  person  is 
not  a  perfect  citizen;  he  is  dependent,  and  often  a  charge  upon  the  body  pol- 
itic. Make  him  independent  by  forcing  him  to  become  educated.  Certain 
franchises  are  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  ignorance.  Complete  franchise 
should  not  be  given  to  imbeciles.  Qualified  suffrage  is  the  law  of  God. — P.  C. 
Enniss,  Raleigh. 


Compulsory  Education  by  Local  Option. — I  believe  the  only  way  to  wipe 
out  illiteracy  in  this  State  is  by  compulsory  education;  but  North  Carolinians 
have,  from  their  earliest  history,  rebelled  against  any  radical  compulsory 
measures,  and.  therefore,  the  result  desired  can  best  be  obtained  by  a  gradual 
application  of  the  system,  so  as  not  to  disturb  existing  conditions  in  too  great 
a  degree.  After  studying  the  question  carefully,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  best  method  is  compulsory  education  by  local  option  and  grad- 
ual extension.  You  remember  how  the  stock  (or  "No  Fence")  law  was  ex- 
tended. If  it  had  been  enforced  in  a  general  law,  applying  to  the  whole 
State,  the  people  would  have  risen  up  in  rebellion  against  it,  but  it  was 
gradually  extended  from  one  township  to  another,  and  from  county  to  county, 
until  now  the  lav/  operates  over  nearly  all  the  State.  The  Legislature  at  its 
next  session  should  pass  a  law  allowing  each  school  district  to  vote  on  com- 
pulsory education,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  are  cast  for  compulsion,  the 
law  should  be  in  full  force  and  effect  in  that  school  district.  Wherever  a  con- 
siderable number  of  parents  petition,  the  Legislature  could,  by  a  special  act, 
extend  the  law  to  townships,  counties  or  districts.  By  making  the  school  dis- 
trict the  unit,  the  two  races  are  enabled  to  vote  separately  on  the  question;  so 
that  a  white  school  district  might  adopt  the  law  and  a  colored  district  in  the 
same  locality  not  adopt  the  law,  and  the  action  of  one  not  affect  the  other. 
The  same  principle  might  be  applied  to  local  taxation  for  schools.  It  would 
certainly  result  in  a  deeper  local  interest  in  the  schools,  and  would  tend  to 
their  improvement.  Let  us  have  compulsory  education,  but  let  it  be  brought 
about  gradually,  so  as  not  to  disturb  present  conditions  too  violently.  This 
can  be  done  only  in  the  manner  suggested. — John  Wileer  Jenkins,  Raleigh. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  most  heartily  in  compulsory  education. 
I  do  not  see  how  our  democratic  institutions  can  be  perpetuated  unless  the 
sovereign  people  are  trained  in  intelligence  and  virtue. — A.  B.  Hunter, 
Raleigh. 


Compulsory  Education — The  Law  of  the  Master. — I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  compulsory  education,  not  only  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  but  have  been  for  several  years  past.     Relative  to  the  needs  of 
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wage-earners  and  what  would  benefit  them,  would  say:  First,  nothing  but 
the  law  of  the  Master,  in  my  opinion,  will  ever  enable  the  wage-earner  and 
the  wage-payer  to  see  and  perform  each  his  duty  to  the  other.  Political 
economy,  legislation,  combinations,  etc.,  have  struggled  for  six  thousand  years 
in  that  direction,  only  to  show  their  failure;  second,  whatever  tends  to  ele- 
vate and  make  honorable  honest  toil  must  benefit  the  wage-earner.  These, 
however,  are  matters  outside  of  my  special  lines  of  studies. — M.  W.  Butler, 
Raleigh. 


Compulsory  Education.- — I  favor  compulsory  education. — J.  P.  Williams, 
Raleigh. 


The  Needs  of  Labor — Compulsory  Education. — One  thing  needed  by  wage- 
earners  is  education,  especially  industrial  education.  Their  services  would 
command  higher  wages,  be  more  productive  of  good,  worth  more  to  their  em- 
ployers. They  ought  to  understand  better  their  civil  and  moral  rights,  priv- 
ileges, duties  or  obligations,  and  there  would  be  fewer  strikes,  less  friction 
and  more  harmony,  better  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  employers  and 
employe.  Wage-earners  and  their  employers  should  be  on  more  friendly 
terms,  have  more  friendly  relations,  more  hearty  co-operation,  each  working 
for  the  general  welfare  of  all  concerned.  Wage-earners  should  have  free  ac- 
cess to  public  libraries,  and  be  encouraged  to  study  their  pi\)fession,  their 
avocation,  and  be  wetter  posted,  more  useful  citizens  than  they  could  other- 
wise be.  They  should  study  magazine  articles  on  topics  of  special  importance 
and  interest  to  them  and  their  work.  We  think  that  farmers  and  others 
should  require  laborers  to  bring  a  recommendation  from  those  they  last 
worked  for.  Farmers  should  not  entice  laborers  away  from  other  farmers. 
When  one  leaves  a  farm  he  should  secure  a  written  statement  that  he  has 
completed  his  honest  contract,  etc.  It  is  getting  almost  impossible  to  control 
farm  labor  near  public  works,  such  as  saw-mills,  etc.,  under  present  condi- 
tions, and  farmers  and  others  should  have  rules  governing  contracts  for 
labor,  and  aid  each  other  in  controlling  labor.  We  encourage  an  educated 
citizenship  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  It  is  what  has  made  the  bleak 
New  England  hills  so  wealthy,  enterprising,  intelligent,  progressive  and  such 
an  influence  in  America.  We  fear  the  time  is  not  yet  auspicious  for  pressing 
compulsory  education,  but  the  sentiment  is  growing,  and  will  inevitably  re- 
sult in  a  compulsory  system  for  this  grand  old  Commonwealth,  and  when  it 
does  come  the  State  will  be  the  better  by  such  legislation  having  been  en- 
acted and  put  into  successful  operation.  Where  people  can  be  educated  to  see 
that  ignorance  is  a  crime,  that  such  people  hinder  the  wheels  of  progress, 
often  bring  reproach  upon  the  fair  name  of  our  State;  that  people  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  us,  sneeringly  rebuke  us  for  having  the  lowest  standard 
among  the  States,  the  greatest  illiteracy  among  the  whites,  and  that  compul- 
sory law  is  a  necessity,  we  believe  they  will  readily  yield  to  the  inevitable, 
and  that  all  will  be  well.     They  should  realize  that  people  have  a  right  to 
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stamp  out  ignorance  as  they  would  a  pestilence,  and  that  people  should  yield 
to  compulsory  educational  laws  as  readily  as  they  do  to  laws  compelling  peo- 
ple to  work  roads,  pay  taxes,  observe  sanitary  laws,  police  regulations,  etc. 
Newspapers  should  educate  people  on  the  subject,  and  the  matter  should  be 
duly  considered  before  laws  are  enacted,  so  that  public  sentiment  may  support 
suitable  legislation. — D.  R.  McIver,  Red  Springs. 


Bettek  Teacheus  and  School-houses — Compulsory  Education. — Compul- 
sory education  will  work  harmful  in  rural  districts  until  we  have  more  good 
teachers  and  better  school-houses.  We  must  gradually  lead  up  to  compulsory 
attendance — it  is  bound  to  come — but  we  must  first,  as  stated  above,  have 
more  good  teachers  and  better  school-houses.  Under  present  conditions,  would 
say  no  new  legislation  is  needed  on  labor  questions  in  this  State — not  for  this 
section. — Andrew  J.  Conner,  Rich  Square. 


Stay  on  the  Farm — Compulsory  Education. — I  can  not  suggest  any  new 
idea  relative  to  wage-earners  in  this  section,  where  the  labor  supply  is  far  in 
excess  of  demand,  unless  it  be  a  closer  attention  and  application  to  agricul- 
tural employment,  which  is  much  neglected  for  factories  and  other  industries, 
which  give  uncertain  employment,  and  where  only  the  fittest  survive.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  good  lands  are  neglected  for  lack  of  employes,  while  fac- 
tories are  overcrowded.  Compulsory  education,  if  we  can  not  have  it  other- 
wise. Ignorance  should  not  rule  by  holding  balance  of  power,  to  the  injury 
of  any  nation. — L.  P.  Erwin,  Rut  her  ford  ton. 


Opposes  Compulsory  Laws — Collection  of  Small  Debts. — Religion  and 
education,  to  me,  are  much  alike;  both  are  good,  and  should  be  earnestly 
sought  after  by  all  good  people,  but  neither  should  be  compulsory.  I  am  un- 
qualifiedly opposed  to  compulsory  anything,  except  the  punishment  of  crime. 
One  of  the  best  things  that  could  be  done  for  wage-earners  is  some  means  by 
which  they  can  collect  small  debts.  This  might  mean  the  removal  of  the 
homestead  exemption;  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  done.  But  possibly  if  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  a  man  to  lay  off  his  homestead,  say  at  an  expense  of  ten  dol- 
lars to  the  debtor,  or  pay  the  bill,  it  would  accomplish  much  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  small  bills,  and,  by  the  way,  would  be  a  great  help  to  newspapers. — 
W.  H.  Stewart,  Salisbury. 


Compel  Payment  for  labor — Compulsory  Education  for  Whites. — I  think 
the  wage-earners,  above  all  things,  need  a  law  making  it  a  crime  for  anyone 
not  to  pay  a  laborer  for  his  work.  To  steal  the  labor  of  a  poor  man,  woman 
or  child,  viz,  not  pay  them,  is  more  of  a  crime  than  to  steal  the  money  and 
property  of  the  rich.  They  also  need  a  laborers',  mechanics'  and  builders'  and 
contractors'  lien  law  that  is  not  a  fraud.  The  present  lien  law  is  useless;  it 
is  a  fraud.     The  great  bee-hive  of  workers,  producers  and  business  people 
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need  a  law  that  will  severely  punish  railroads  and  others  for  overcharging 
and  imposing  on  them.  A  poor  man  can  not  afford  to  sue  a  railroad  company 
for  a  small  amount,  ana  many  a  one  is  outrageously  swindled  and  imposed 
upon  by  the  railroad  companies.  I  believe  in  compulsory  education  for  the 
whites,  but  when  you  educate  a  negro  you  spoil  a  laborer  and  create  an  im- 
pudent, loafing  swindler,  who  bleeds  his  fellow-negroes  and  tries  to  live  with- 
out honest  labor. — E.  B.  Goelet,  Saluda. 


Compulsory  Education  a  Good  Thixg. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  compul- 
sory education  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  It 
seems  to  me  that  unless  some  way  is  devised  to  get  the  children  to  school 
that  a  great  number  of  boys  who  come  of  age  after  1908  will  not  be  able  to 
vote.  In  this  county  and  section  are  to  be  found  a  great  many  ignorant 
parents,  who  seem  totally  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children.  We 
have  a  good  graded  school  in  Sanford,  but  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  attend  it.  In  the  rural  districts  the  situation  is  much 
worse.  Let  us  have  a  law  to  compel  parents  to  educate  their  children. — 
Donald  L.  St.  Clair.  Sanford. 


Not  Ready  for  Compulsory  Education. — I  have  not  thought  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  compulsory  education  yet.  It  may  be  wise  in  the  future,  but 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Amendment  will  be  sufficiently 
stimulating  to  cause  a  general  awakening  on  the  subject  of  education. — E.  E. 
Hilliard,  Scotland  Neck. 


Not  Ready  for  Compulsory  Education  Unless  for  Whites  Oxly. — Compul- 
sory education  may  be  necessary  in  a  few  years.  Do  not  think  we  are  ready 
for  it  just  at  present.  The  Amendment  is  proving  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  many  of  the  good  effects  of  the  Amendment  would  be 
hastily  destroyed  by  a  compulsory  educational  law,  which  applied  to  both 
races  alike.  If  a  law  could  be  devised  which  would  be  applicable  only  to  the 
white  race,  I  would  favor  its  speedy  enactment,  otherwise  there  is  a  little 
time  to  wait. — Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Shelby. 


>»•  Unless  Whites  Wake  up,  Negro  will  Outstrip  Them. — I  prefer  making  no 
comments  on  compulsory  education  as  it  now  stands  in  this  State,  unless  it 
were  to  say,  that  the  object  supposed  to  be  aimed  at,  that  is,  the  education  of 
the  white  youth  of  our  State,  is  bound  to  be  a  partial  failure  unless  times 
change.  If  education  is  to  be  the  test  of  citizenship,  I  believe  in  less  than 
twenty-five  years  that  there  will  be  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  a  larger 
per  cent  of  illiterates  among  the  white  youth  than  the  negro  youth.  The 
negro,  in  the  rural  sections,  is  striving  harder  to  obtain  an  education  than  the 
white  race.  Our  Constitutional  Amendment  is  a  bid  for  the  negro  to  educate 
his  children,  while  it  rather  encourages  the  white  people  to  keep  along  in  the 
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same  old  rut.  You  must  first  convince  people  that  a  thing  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage before  you  can  make  them  feel  that  they  wish  to  obtain,  or  strive  to 
do  so;  and  our  white  people  have  been  so  studiously  taught  that  they  are  the 
negro's  superior  that  many  of  them  think  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  just 
keep  along  as  their  fathers  have  done  and  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  while 
the  negro  knows  that  his  hope  lies  in  his  being  a  fairly  good  scholar.  I  ven- 
ture the  prediction  right  now,  that  if  the  white  boys  of  this  section  don't 
wake  up,  of  those  coming  of  age  in  1908 — white  and  black — if  a  fair  and  un- 
biased examination  were  held,  that  fewer  negroes  would  go  down  than 
whites.  I  know  that  it  should  not  be  so,  but  a  large  per  cent  of  the  common 
white  people  are  opposed  to  compulsory  education,  while  the  negro  wants  it, 
no  matter  how  it  comes.  I  don't  believe  that  the  politicians  were  all  Solo- 
mons in  our  last  Legislature;  if  they  were  I  can't  see  it. — James  I.  Morris, 
SUer  City. 


Compulsory  Education. — Relative  to  the  needs  of  wage-earners,  we  have 
just  had  the  benefit  of  learning  one  of  the  best  lessons  from  Governor  Aycock 
here  on  the  22d  of  November,  1901.  My  opinion  is,  that  compulsory  education 
will,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  do  more  for  the  uplifting  of  fallen  hu- 
manity, and  the  whole  people,  than  any  one  thing.  That  only  will  bring  the 
fathers  and  mothers  to  see  what  must  be  done  to  educate  their  children  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  The  poor  colored 
people  in  this  eastern  part  of  the  State  are  trying,  as  best  they  can,  to  meet 
the  call  of  the  Amendment.  Governor  Aycock  and  Supt.  Thos.  F.  Toon's  ad- 
dresses have  brought  the  whole  county  to  see,  and  they  are  glad  to  accept,  so 
many  good  things  for  the  people  of  Hyde  County. — D.  S.  Willie,  Sladesville. 


Legislation  and  Organization — Compulsory  Education. — Wage-earners  in 
this  State,  especially  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  establishments,  need 
more  favorable  legislation  for  their  guidance  and  protection;  also,  more  ex- 
tended organization  of  labor  unions.  Where  the  State  prescribes  a  depriva- 
tion of  a  right  or  privilege  that  a  person  naturally  has  unrestrained  by  social 
prescriptions  or  regulations,  for  failure  to  possess  certain  qualifications,  the 
State  is  then  duty  bound  to  see  that  the  coming  generations  possess  those 
qualifications.  It  seems  that  in  many  cases  the  only  mode  of  doing  this  is  by 
compelling  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  when  such  compulsion 
is  necessary. — J.  D.  Parker,  Smithfield. 


Thinks  Favorably  of  Compulsory  Education. — I  have  not  thought  hereto- 
fore that  compulsory  education  was  needed,  but  in  taking  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  educational  interests  of  people  at  large,  one  must  realize  and  readily 
see  that  those  who  who  are  indifferent  and  careless  about  such  things  need 
to  be  reminded  that  some  way  will  have  to  be  provided  for  those  not  am- 
bitious enough  to  learn  or  careful  enough  to  teach  their  offspring.  There 
would  be  no  use  for  curfew  bells  if  mothers  and  fathers  would  control  their 
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cETldren,  and  there  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  any  use  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation if  the  mothers  and  fathers  would  begin  at  the  proper  time  to  educate 
or  improve  the  child's  mind.  I  only  have  one  child,  a  little  girl  six  years  old, 
and  she  is  saving  money  now  to  buy  books  for  schooling  next  year.  She  has 
never  been  to  school,  but  knows  and  can  make  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  spell  her  own  name.  I  do  not  believe  that  compulsory  education  will  add 
many  votes  to  our  registration  books;  that  is,  of  the  kind  of  negroes  we  have 
been  objecting  to,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  convinced  that  not  many  white  names 
would  be  added.  I  think  favorably,  though,  of  the  idea,  if  for  nothing  more 
than  an  experiment. — E.  D.  Oslin,  Southern  Pines. 


Time  not  Arrived  for  Compulsory  Education. — I  don't  think  the  time  has 
yet  arrived  in  North  Carolina  when  we  need  compulsory  education. — W.  J. 
Jordan,  Snow  Hill. 


—  Need  Technical  Schools. — Skilled  labor  is  the  step  for  wage-earners  to 
•take.  This  does  not  mean  artisans  expressly,  but  inclusive.  We  want  skilled 
laborers  on  our  farms  as  well  as  in  our  factories;  we  want  brick  masons  as 
well  as  machinists.  The  step  for  our  State  to  take,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  pro- 
vide numerous  schools  throughout  the  State,  where  a  young  man  may  enter 
without  great  cost  and  learn  a  trade,  or  practical  farming  in  two  years.  We 
need  schools  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  practical  and  less  of  the 
theoretical  for  the  majority  of  our  young  men.  The  little  country  of  Den- 
mark furnishes  a  fair  example  of  the  system  I  have  in  mind. — C.  Ed.  Taylor, 
Southport. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  think  compulsory  education  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  young  people  of  the  country.  There  are  so  many  parents  in  these 
mountain  sections  that  take  very  little  interest  in  education.  I  think  these 
ought  all  to  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school. — D.  M.  Beck, 
Sparta. 


Less  Labor  Agitation — Opposes  Compulsory  Education. — Let  employers  of 
labor  and  the  laborers  themselves  adjust  their  own  concerns.  The  less  labor 
legislation  or  agitation  we  have  the  better.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation. After  1908,  if  there  is  still  a  considerable  number  of  white  boys  com- 
ing of  age  unable  to  read  and  write,  we  can,  and  should,  submit  another 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  the  people  extending  the  "Grandfather 
Clause"  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  No  compulsory  education,  if  you  please, 
but  a  division  of  the  school  fund  to  the  two  races  according  to  the  way  it  is 
paid  in.  If  we  continue  to  educate  the  negroes  the  Amendment  will  be  prac- 
tically useless  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  if  it  is  fairly  administered,  for  the 
reason  that  the  negroes  will  practically  all  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Let  us 
stop  robbing  the  white  children  of  any  of  the  school  taxes  paid  by  their  race 
for  the  education  of  negro  voters.  This  is  justice,  as  well  as  good  politics. — 
A.  D.  Watts.  Statesville. 
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Labor  Should  Organize— Opposed"  Compulsoky  Education— Child  Labor.— 
Wage-earners  need  organization.  In  North  Carolina  they  need  more  favor- 
able  laws  few  laws  having  been  enacted  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes. 
I  do  not  favor  compulsory  education,  but  I  favor  laws,  and  not  agreements, 
prohibiting  child  labor.— Frank  Powell,  Tarhoro. 


Legal  Days  Work-Pay  Weekly-Compulsory  EoucATiON.-The  only  sug- 
gestion that  I  can  offer  in  regard  to  wage-earners  in  a  legal  day,  or  a  day  ot 
equal  hours.  Here  some  saw-mill  men  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  other  ten 
hour*  There  is  no  regulation  in  the  matter,  and  that  creates  dissatisfaction, 
a  week  not  once  a  month,  or  less  frequent,  as  is  often  the  case  here.  A  man 
week  not  once  a  month,  or  less  frequent,  as  is  often  the  case  here.  A  man 
will  labor  contentedly  if  he  gets  his  pay  often  and  gets  it  in  cash;  nothing  else 
is  satisfactory.  I  do  not  approve  of  a  compulsory  educational  law.  This  would 
be  admissible,  perhaps,  where  the  people  select  their  own  teachers,  but  think 
of  being  forced  by  law  to  send  your  children  to  a  distasteful,  unworthy 
teacher.  But  I  admit  something  must  be  done  to  make  people  use  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  them.— D.  Scott  Pool,  Troy. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education.-I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation knowing  that  the  mountaineer  element  of  this  section  can  not  be  edu- 
cated any  other  way.  They  have  more  regard  for  the  law  than  the  well 
wlshes  or  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  better  their  situation.  Unless  they  are 
educated  they  will  surely  have  to  give  way  to  the  law  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest "  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  immigration  will  be  directed 
South' and  displace  all  those  who  are  not  capable.  The  sterling  qualities  of 
the  mountaineer  element,  when  properly  educated  and  directed,  would  in  no 
small  measure  enhance  the  values  of  Southern  industries  and  place  them  on 
a  plane  to  withstand  any  labor  competition.  The  Northern  element  that  has 
settled  here  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  education  in  all  of  its 
branches.— G.  E.  Morton,  Tryon. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education.— I  have  very  decided  opinions  along  the 
line  of  compulsory  education.  I  am  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  a  compul- 
sory law.  The  older  I  grow  and  the  more  I  see  of  life  and  its  problems,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  no  one  has  a  community  right  to  raise  a  child,  or 
worse  still,  a  lot  of  children,  in  ignorance,  and  expect  their  children  to  asso- 
ciate with  men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  enjoy  the  rights  and  immuni- 
ties of  enlightened  people.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  safety  of  society  de- 
mands that  we  be  protected  from  an  ignorant,  illiterate  populace,  as  well  as 
from  a  populace  of  rogues  and  others  of  vicious  habits.  Let  us  have  a  mild 
but  firm  compulsory  educational  law,  and  let  us  enforce  it.— J.  R.  Rodwell, 
Warrenton. 
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Compulsory  Education. — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  mild  compulsory  law. 
I  do  not  believe  the  public  schools,  however  efficient  they  may  be,  will  ever 
reach  all  the  children  without  it.' — Archibald  Johnson,  Thomasville. 


Compulsory  Education  the  Great  Need. — I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory education.  I  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  advocate  it.  It  is  the 
great  need  of  Eastern  Carolina,  and  unless  a  law  of  this  kind  is  passed,  the 
larger  part  of  the  school  fund  is  wasted. — J.  A.  Arthur,  Jr.,  Washington. 


Compulsory  Education. — As  to  compulsory  education,  in  no  other  way 
could  the  best  interests  of  the  State  be  better  subserved  than  by  compulsory 
education  under  a  rigid  law  strictly  enforced. — D.  W.  Davis,  Washington. 


No  Question  About  Compulsory  Education  but  for  the  Negro. — There 
would  be  no  question  about  any  compulsory  education  but  for  the  colored 
race.  Could  we  only  be  taxed  to  educate  white  children,  I  would  say  tax 
them.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  negro  is  a  much  better  or  more  useful 
citizen  by  education,  therefore,  I  regret  that  the  law  is  such  that  if  we  edu- 
cate the  whites  in  public  schools,  we  at  the  same  time  will  have  to  tax  our- 
selves to  educate  the  negro,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  waste  of  money. — 
W.  K.  Jacobson,  Washington. 


Compulsory  Education  a  Necessity.— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  compulsory 
education  will  soon  follow  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  As  the  Amend- 
ment was  a  necessity,  so  is  compulsory  education. — Henry  L.  Alston, 
Waynesville. 


Legal  Advertising  Rate  too  Low — Compulsory  Education. — Everybody,  in 
their  own  way,  are  wage-earners;  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  paid  unequally. 
For  instance,  take  the  proprietor  of  a  weekly  paper,  who  shall  be  called  upon 
to  publish  legal  notices;  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  law,  in  estab- 
lishing the  ratio  for  such  advertising  would  have  maintained  an  equality,  but 
it  does  not.  Notices  of  appointment  by  administrators'  and  executors'  notices 
can  not  be  charged  more  than  $2.50;  trustees'  sales,  long  or  short,  whether 
fifteen  lines  or  two  columns  in  length,  pay  but»$3.00.  Notices  of  land  sale,  un- 
der execution,  are  the  same.  None  of  these  advertisements  charge — or  pay — 
too  much,  while  they  all  pay  too  little.  Regulate  the  proprietors,  is  the  first 
step  toward  providing  for  the  wage-earner.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  with 
the  peculiar  features  in  the  new  Constitution  there  need  be  any  argument  for 
compulsory  education;  the  very  fact  that  it  strikes  a  death  blow  to  illiteracy 
is  one  of  the  most  forcible  arguments  in  favor  of  compelling  the  school-age 
children  to  attend  school  and  prepare  to  take  their  places  in  the  race  for  life. 
W.  C.  Tompkins,  Webster. 
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Compulsory  Education. — I  favor  compulsory  education  for  North  Carolina. 
It  is,  in  ruy  opinion,  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  illiteracy  of  the  masses. — 
R.  T.  Way.  Waxhaw. 


Wage-earners  Should  Organize — Opposes  Compulsory  Education. — Rela- 
tive to  the  needs  of  wage-earners,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  form 
unions  in  order  that  they  may  be  paid  better  for  their  services,  or  that  the 
hours  ma}'  be  shortened.  A  thorough  organization  of  some  sort,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion for  many  reasons,  too  numerous  to  set  forth.  I  am  in  favor  of  free  pub- 
lic schools,  to  be  taught  in  every  section  of  the  State  for  at  least  four  or  six 
months  of  every  year.  After  bread,  education  is  the  first  need  of  people. 
There  should  be  free  schools  in  every  section  of  the  State,  so  each  and  every 
citizen  can  have  the  right  to  send  his  children  for  free  public  instruction. 
We  may  see,  and  may  shudder  as  we  see,  throughout  large  rural  districts 
thousands  of  children  growing  up  from  childhood  to  manhood  as  mere  slaves 
to  sensual  appetite  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  We  are  traitors  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  if  we  fail  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  education.  We 
must  not  fold  our  arms  and  allow  evil  passions  to  ripen  in  that  rank  soil. 
We  must  wake  up  to  the  cause  of  education  and  press  forward  until  the  de- 
sired results  will  have  been  accomplished. — W.  F.  Swaringen,  Whiteville. 


Compulsory  Education  not  the  Proper  Way. — My  views  on  compulsory 
education  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  some.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  what  is 
commonly  understood  as  compulsory  education.  It  is  hardly  the  proper  way 
to  develop  the  nobler  instinct  of  a  boy  or  girl.  Proper  incentives  for  induc- 
ing the  people  to  become  educated  should  be  made,  and  then,  if  the  children 
will  make  no  efforts  to  educate  themselves,  there  is  little  hope  that  compul- 
sion would  educate  them.  You  can't  stuff  knowledge  into  an  unwilling  hu- 
man receptacle.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  make  the  parents  allow  the 
children  to  attend  school. — R.  A.  Deal,  Wilkesboro. 


The  Golden  Rule. — I  think  that  the  greatest  need  of  wage-earners  is,  that 
they  should  be  faithful  to  the  employer,  and  that  their  employer  should  be 
kind  to  them — each  class  doing  to  the  other  as  it  would  be  done  by.  I  doubt 
the  propriety  of  compulsory  education. — Sylvester  Hassell,  Williamston. 


Favors  Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to  compulsory  education,  since 
the  Constitutional  Amendment,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  same,  and  think  that 
children  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  until  the  age  of  fourteen. — 
Alfred  E.  Whitemore,  Williamston, 


-"Amendment  Stimulates  Cause  of  Education. — In  my  opinion,  the  section 
in  the  Constitutional  Amendment  requiring  all  voters  coming  of  age  after 
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1908  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution,  is  eminently 
a  proper  one.  Nothing  would  more  stimulate  the  cause  of  education,  and  by 
the  time  the  section  will  become  effective  all  will  have  had  ample  time  to 
prepare  against  this  prohibitive  clause.  With  an  educated  people  our  State 
will  enter  a  new  era,  both  as  to  good  local  government  and  material  pros- 
perity. An  intelligent  vote  will,  of  course,  give  better  results  to  the  Common- 
wealth than  an  illiterate  one. — C.  T.  Harris,  Wilson. 


Need  ko  Labor  Legislation — Compulsory  Education. — I  believe  the  wage- 
earners  and  the  wage-payers  should  be  left  alone,  and  the  fewer  laws  we  have 
on  the  subiect  the  better.  Compulsory  education  is  out  of  the  question  with 
our  sparsely-settled  territory.  The  education  of  our  people  will  take  place  as 
fast  as  they  desire  it.  When  good  schools  are  wanted  they  will  be  had.  When 
they  are  wanted  bad  enough  to  make  self-sacrifices  to  get  them,  there  will  be 
full  attendance.  Education  can  not  be  forced  on  the  people.  The  present  di- 
vision of  the  taxes  is  distasteful  to  our  people  and  depresses  the  sentiment 
that  under  other  circumstances  would  be  strong  for  education.  I  am  a 
staunch  advocate  of  public  schools,  longer  terms,  better  pay  for  teachers,  and 
higher  education,  supported  by  the  State. — S.  W.  Kenney,  Windsor. 


Compulsory  Education. — I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
needs  of  wage-earners.  Their  condition  is  the  same  the  world  over,  and  is 
only  improved  by  personal  habits  of  industry  and  economy.  Compulsory  edu- 
cation is  always  advisable,  and  especially  so  in  a  community  where  it  is 
necessary.  Ignorance  leads  to  vice,  and  it  is  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure. 
Moreover,  an  educated  citizenship  is  so  much  superior  to  illiteracy,  that  I 
can't  concede  any  room  for  argument,  and  I  revert  to  my  original  proposition, 
that  compulsory  education  is  particularly  advisable  in  a  community  where 
people  don't  know  enough  to  take  advantage  of  a  free  school  whenever  they 
have  an  opportunity. — D.  A.  Faucett,  Winston-Salem. 


Education  for  the  Masses. — We  favor  education  for  the  masses,  but  are 
not  persuaded  that  compulsory  education  would  be  wise  and  best. — Sentinel 
Publishing  Co.0  Winston-Salem. 


Labor  Scarce,  Wages  Good — Need  Compulsory  Education. — In  regard  to 
the  wage-earner  goes  nearly  all  the  money,  and  the  common  labor  is  faring 
Caswell  County  are  very  small.  We  are  scarce  of  labor,  caused  by  the  negro 
leaving,  and  those  remaining  are  getting  excellent  wages — those  that  work 
the  entire  time.  Farming  is  chiefly  our  occupation.  Crops  are  cheap,  and  to 
the  wage-earner  goes  nearly  all  the  money,  and  the  common  labor  is  fareing 
better  in  Caswell  County,  comparatively  speaking,  than  the  land  owner. 
Compulsory  education  is  exactly  what  we  want,  or  do  away  with  the  free 
school    system   entirely.     The   white   people   are  negligent  in   sending  their 
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children  to  school,  even  so  that  those  who  do  not  work  do  not  go  to  school. 
The  great  cry  is  with  the  farming  class,  that  their  children  have  to  work.  In 
some  cases  this  is  true,  but  in  most  it  is  false;  and  the  don't-care  spirit  seems 
to  prevail  among  the  poor  class  in  regard  to  education  in  any  way.  A  com- 
pulsory school  law  should  be  enacted  at  once,  and  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
the  parent  not  to  send  his  or  her  children  to  school.  The  rural  districts  will 
suffer  very  much  in  the  disfranchisement  of  all  persons  who  can  not  read  and 
write  after  1908  if  this  law  is  not  passed.  People  who  live  in  the  towns  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  children  under  ten  years  of  age  in 
thi-  country  can  not  read  or  write,  which  is,  in  many  cases,  caused  by  negli- 
gent parents.  In  our  county  the  free  school  system  is  bad;  and  I  will  further 
assert,  that  if  left  to  the  white  voters  of  the  county,  they  would  do  away  with 
it,  if  possible.  In  regard  to  the  negro,  he  is  taking  every  advantage  offered 
by  schools  of  any  kind. — A.  Yancey  Kerr,  Yanceyville. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 


ORGANIZED  LABOR. 

In  this  chapter  we  give  a  partial  list  of  labor  unions  in  the  State. 
Organization  has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  we  find  it  impossible  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  large  per  cent  of  anions 
in  the  list  given  have  been  organized  within  the  past  two  years. 

Organization  is  reaching  all  classes  of  wage  earners,  who  are 
rapidly  coming  to  see  that  better  conditions  must  be  obtained,  if 
obtained  at  all,  by  and  through  organization.  They  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  shorter  hours  and  better  pay  and  more  favorable  con- 
ditions are  not  to  be  secured  through  legislation  but  by  organization. 
It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  every  advance  made  by  labor  in 
any  of  its  branches  has  been  the  result  of  organization  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

While  there  are  those  who  would  question  even  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize,  yet  the  day  has  passed  when  such  a  contention  may  be 
given  serious  consideration.  There  is  no  alternative  but  to  organize 
for  the  worker,  and  the  successes  achieved  by  and  through  or- 
ganization demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  labor  movement. 

Heretofore  organization  of  wage-earners  into  unions  of  their  craft 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  restricted  to  three  or  four  of  the  larger 
cities,  and  to  a  like  number  of  the  trades.  Hence,  the  ignorance  of 
the  general  public  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  organized  labor. 
In  this  chapter  is  presented  the  side  of  organized  labor  by  those  in 
the  ranks.  The  first  article  (and  the  only  one  by  a  non  resident)  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  greatest  leader  the  labor  world  has  ever  known, 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  is  as  clear,  convincing  and  unanswerable  a  defense  of  organized 
labor  as  has  ever  been  written.  A  persual  of  this  article  cao  but 
give  one  a  broader  view  of  the  labor  problem  and  the  great  work 
yet  to  be  accomplished.  Following  this  are  expressions  from  officers 
of  different  unions  throughout  the  State.  These  articles  are  all 
written  by  practical  men — men  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  face — and  are  not  the  vaporings  of  theorists. 
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With  this  rapid  growth  has  come  the  clashes  between  labor  and 
capital  which,  though  greatly  to  be  deprecated  are  yet  inevitable. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  employer,  finding  the  conditions  which  from 
time  immemorial  have  made  him  supreme  dictator  in  all  things, 
are  about  to  change,  and  his  employes  will  be  asking  the  right  of  a 
voice,  through  their  organization,  as  to  the  number  of  hours,  scale 
of  wages  and  conditions  under  which  they  work ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  employes,  suddenly  made  to  realize  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion, with  a  desire  to  achieve  in  a  day  that  which  has  taken  years  of 
toil  and  labor  on  the  part  of  older  organizations  to  accomplish,  but 
one  result  can  follow — a  lockout  or  strike. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  always,  indeed  is  seldom,  the  case,  and  never 
where  a  new  union  has  the  benefit  of  the  wise  counsel  of  older  or- 
ganizations. It  is  a  fact  clearly  established  by  statistics  that  a 
larger  per  cent  of  the  unorganized  than  organized  strike.  The 
national  and  international  bodies  have  wisely  made  a  strike  the  very 
last  resort,  and  then  only  with  their  consent,  allowing  no  "strike 
benefits"  where  this  law  is  not  complied  with.  There  is  no  class  more 
opposed  to  strikes  than  organized  labor,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  organization  is  to  make  strikes  impossible.  With  the  workers 
thoroughly  organized,  and  the  employer  recognizing  their  organi- 
zation, there  should  never  arise  the  necessity  for  either  strike  or 
lockout. 

In  these  new  conditions  confronting  us  as  a  people  rapidly  be- 
coming a  gieat  manufacturing  State,  we  must  profit  by  the  exper- 
ience of  other  sections  and  countries,  or  pass  through  the  same  con- 
flicts and  strife  with  which  they  have  contended,  and  in  which 
labor  has  slowlv  but  surely  won  the  day. 
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Labor  Organizations 


County. 


Alamance 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Buncombe 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cabarrus 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do 

Davidson 

Durham 

Do 

Edgecombe  __ 
Do 

Forsvth 

Do 

Do 

Gaston  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Guilford 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Do 

Mecklenburg 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  ______ 

Do 

Do 


Post-office. 


Name  of  Union. 


Burlington Textile  Workers 

Altamahaw do 

Melville do 

Haw  River do 

Asheville Electrical  Workers 

.do Bricklayers  and  Masons 

do Journeymen  Barbers 

do Painters  and  Decorators 

do I  Typographical 

do |  Plasterers 

do j  Bartenders 

do !  Carpenters  and  Joiners_. 

do |  Order  Railway  Conductors. 

_„do 

.___do 

___do 

,__.do 

Concord  

.___do 


Brotherhood  Locomotive  Engineers.. 

Retail  Clerks 

Street  Railway  Employes 

Central  Labor  Union 

Textile  Workers 

_'__do 

Kings  Mountain j do 

do |  Carpenters  and  Joiners — .. 

Lexington !  Textile  Workers 

Durham \  Typographical 


.do Cigar-makers 

Rocky  Mount Machinists 

do Brotherhood  Locomotive  Engineers. 

Winston-Salem |  Iron  Moulders 

do !  Painters  and  Decorators 

do |  Wood-workers 

Gastonia '  Textile  Workers 

Bessemer  City ! do 

do 1 j  Federal  Labor  Union 

Dallas ! do 

Stanly \ do 

Gastonia J  Federal  Labor  Union 

High  Point ;   Wood-workers 

Greensboro Painters  and  Decorators _ 

.___do 

High  Point  _ 
Waynesville 


Iron  Moulders 

Central  Labor  Union 

Painters  and  Decorators  __. 

Hendersonville !  Carpenters  and  Joiners 

do |  Federal  Labor  Union 

Charlotte I  Iron  Moulders 

do I  Garment  Workers 

do j  Street  Railway  Employes,. 

do I  Carpenters  and  Joiners 

__do Painters  and  Decorators.-. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do 


Printing  Pressmen 
Federal  Labor  Union. 

Textile  Workers 

Typographical 

Textile  Workers 

.___do 
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in  North  Carolina. 


Num- 
ber. 


175 
203 
220 
198 

59 


6S 
132 
263 
176 
101 
384 
318 
267 
141 


President. 


J.  T.  Johnson 

W.  W.  Oakes 

W.  T.  Payne 

J.  W.  Murray 

John  H.  Graham. 
J.  M.  Williams  — 

J.  W.  Reiber 

J.  E.  Tennant  ._. 
J.  W.  Albright... 
P.   H.   Hughes.... 

O.  M.  Losey 

John  Shitle 

M.  D.  Johnson._. 
H.  C.  Parks  


Secretary. 


W.   P.  Ingle. 


J.  A.  Freshwater 

T.  M.  Shatterly 

C.  W.  Hollingsworth 
J.  G.  Patton 

D.  W.  Graves 

F.  L.  Johnson 

R.  C.  Frank 

Samuel  Waldren 

Sandusky  Hall 

A.M.  Goodman 

W.  F.  Hunt 

J.  H.  Sullivan 

A.  Nichols 


Organ- 
ized. 


1900 
1900 
1900 


1901 
1892 
1901 
1898 
1889 
1899 
1900 
1888 


252 

253 
232 

744 
182 
125 
374 
270 

314 
160 
3S2 
93 
295 
286 
8561 
299 
300 

8413 

114 

19 


320 

327 

530 

91 16 

247 

34 

195 

558, 

329 

4i 

8932 

244 

338 

224 

199 


A.  A.  Demarens. 
William  Junker  . 

R.  A   Scott 

J.  A.  Crowder 

Z.   T.    Bell 

H.   M.  Smith 

W.  W.  Eldridge  . 
T.  J.  Kilmartin  _. 
R.  D.  Bullock  __. 

L.  F.  Spaugh 

G.  E.  Petree 

M.  C.  Reeves 

R.  H.  Plyler 

R.  R.  Rollins 


J.  C.  Moore 

0    E.  Sherriil  . 

J.   L.  Hicks 

G.  M.  Gunter_. 
R.   E.   Flvtit... 


J.  W.  Mesley 

J.  WT.   H.  Edwards. 
P.  J.  Gilreath 


F.   A.  Sawyer 

Lee  Philips 

T.  J.  Gibble 

W.  H.  Benfield  . 

J.  E-  Stowe 

L.  B.  Thompson 
J.  T.  Scarboro  ._ 

C.  R.  Ferris 

B.  L.  Terry 

F.  W.  Hodge  .__ 
S.  K.  Bennett. ._ 


William  Francis 

W.  A.   Blackwelder. 

A.  L.  Scarboro  

A.  T.  Bridgers 

D.  A.  Fulton 

S.  J.  Coley 

J.  T.   Christian 

T.  C.  Debnam 

A.  P.  Gates 

Louis  Wacksmith  .. 
G   E.  Hartman 

E.  H.  Belton 

J.  A.  Weisner . 

J.  A.  Summey 

A.  H.  Littlejohn 

J.  W.  M.  Jenkins___ 

C.  H.  Jarrett 

W.  L.  Rhyne 

J.  M.  Howard 

A.  F.  Webster 

A.  W.  Morton 

J.  P.  Myers 

C.  L.  Shaw 

J.  E.  Taylor 

D    B.  Jackson 

T.  C.  Williams 

Harry  Page 

Marv  T.  Milligan  ._. 

J.  B. 'Green 

L.  A.  Pucket 

G.  M.  Movie 

J.  E.  Hunneycutt._. 
C.  W.  0'Daniels_.  . 

T.  A.  McLellan 

W.  H.  Turner 

J.   R.    Tanes 

L.  C.  Ouinn 


1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1886 
1901 
1900 


1900 
1901 
1899 
1901 
1901 
1 901 
1901 
1901 


1900 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1 901 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1 901 
1901 
1900 
1 901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1897 
1900 
1900 
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Labor  Organizations- 


County. 

Post-office. 

Name  of  Union. 

Mecklenburg  _ 
Do  . 

Charlotte  __ 
_     .do 

Wood-workers  .                      . 
Plumbers 

Do. 

....do.     __     

Machinists 

Do  .            . 

.    ..do 

Bricklayers  and  Masons. 

Do  . 

.  ..do.    :_____ 

Barbers. 

Do  .       __. 

.     .do. 

Retail  Clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  Hanover. 

Rockingham.. 
Do 

Rowan   

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Richmond 

Surry 

Do 

Union   

Wake 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wilson 

Do 


. do District  Council  Textile  Workers. 


.__.do 

....do 

....do r,. 

Wilmington   

Spray  

....do 

Salisbury 

....do 

Spencer  

....do 

....do 

Salisbury 1_ 

Hamlet 

Mount  Airy 

....do 

Waxhaw 

Raleigh 

do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

__.do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

__.do 

....do 

...do 

...do n 

Wilson 

do 


Building  Trades  Council 

Cigarmakers 

Central  Labor  Union 

Order  Railway  Conductors 

Textile  Workers 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Textile  Workers 

__..do 

Brotherhood  Locomotive  Engineers. 

Machinists 

Order  Railway  Conductors 

Central  Labor  Union 

Brotherhood  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Tobacco  Workers 

do 

Textile  Workers 

Printing  Pressmen 

Retail  Clerks 

Bookbinders 

Order  Railway  Conductors 

Machinists  

Typographical 

Brotherhood  Locomotive  Engineers. 

Painters  and  Decorators 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Allied  Printing  Trades 

Women   Bindery  Workers 

Letter  Carriers 

Post-office  Clerks 

Central  Labor  Union 

Tobacco  Workers 

.___do 
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Continued. 


Num- 
ber. 

President. 

Secretary. 

Organ- 
ized. 

1 1^ 

Robert 'Beattie                _.     _.     . 

205 

M.  L.  MeNelis  ... 

J.  B.  Foster  .         .    .         .... 

J.  C.  Jenkins  .       _   .. 

33° 

547 

W.  A.  Sells.         _    .     _. 
J.  T.  A.  Lawing  .         _    _ 

C.  D.  Purser  . 

1901 
1 901 

271 

235 
826 

W.    M.  Tve.     ._.     

J.    M.  Walker. 

W.  S    Hailev  ..... 

G.  L.  Dooley  . 

T.  J.  Poe.         .... 

1890 
1900 
1901 
1900 

1901 

W.  A.  Manley..  ...... 

J.  L.  Gatewood           .               .     . 

W.  T.  Hungate  .          .     . 

J.  L   Calder.         .       .     . 

216 

W.  T.  Davis.   _______ 

251 
375 

A.  N.  Hall   ._       ...     ._     . 

T.  P.  Lewis  .             _._... 

G.  J.  Freeland     _  ...  .     

M.  C.  Glenn  . 

221 

R.  E    Weaver     '                    ... 



W.  H.  Armes 

1901 

190I 
1901 
1 90 1 
1900 
1 901 
1883 
JS90 
1900 
1854 

435 

56 

57 

284 

120 

J    J.  Powers         .... 

W.  H.  Brown 

A.  G    Bowman  .                        . 

L.  C.  Richardson.     _. 

O.  W.  Patterson.     ... 

.     .do  .         .  _    .      .        .     _ 

J.  B.  Williams  .        ...     _  .        .     . 
H.  E.  Upchurch  _        _        ..      _   _ 
R.  P.  Dixon 

G.  T.  Norwood. 
H.  M.  Faucett 

T.  D    Brooks..      _.                 . 
B.   F.   Ellis.         .... 

4S7 

39 
264 
109 

54 
339 
398 
630 

J.  T.  Bland.         . 

A.  L.  Bashford  ...        ... 

W.  W.  Newman    _ 

W.  H.   Cole 

W.  C.  Hufham  .         .... 
B.  R.  Lacv  _         ...... 

F.  H.  Andrews 

J.  W.   Hal  ford  ... 

C.  H.  Reckhani  .          ...... 

E.  M.  Campbell 

W.  T.  Barrow 

G    T.  Norwood  _ 

S.  V.  House.     .    .        

1 90 1 
1900 
1900 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1900 

J.  W.  Hunt.        ...        .     ..     . 

L.  F.  Alford  ..... 

Nannie  Edwards  _     ... 

Shellv  Swaim 

C.  H.  B    Leonard                _   _ 

G.  T.  Norwood..        .        

Annie  Feltin  _  .     _         

45 
S79 

58 

J.  T    Farmer 

E.  R.  Ellis 

W.  E.  Faison       ..         _       . 

Rebecca  Marshall  ..... 
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ORGANIZED  LABOR— ITS  STRUGGLES,  ITS  ENEMIES 
AND  FOOL  FRIENDS. 


By  Samuel  Gompers, 

President  American  Federation  of  I/ibor 

There  is  no  necessity  to  worry  about  how  labor  and  capital  can  be  recon- 
ciled, for  they  are  one  and  the  same.  How  the  laborers  and  the  capitalists 
can  be  reconciled  is  entirely  within  the  scope  of  proper  inquiry,  and  to  which 
the  attention  of  both,  and  of  all  students  of  economics  and  devotees  to  the 
social  welfare,  may  well  give  their  best  thought  and  attention.  And  it  may 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  despite  the  clamor  which  we  hear,  and  the  conflicts 
which  occasionally  occur,  that  there  is  a  constant  trend  toward  agreement  be- 
tween tbe  laborers  and  capitalists,  employed  and  employer,  for  the  uninter- 
rupted production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and,  too,  with  ethical  considera- 
tion for  the  common  interests  of  all  the  people. 

No  body  of  men  deplores  strikes  more  than  do  the  organized  workers,  and 
one  of  their  chief  aims  is  to  endeavor  to  reduce  the  number,  if  not  to  entirely 
obliterate  strikes;  but  thinking  men  have  no  sympathy  with  the  unqualified 
condemnation  with  which  the  dilettante  in  society,  the  professoriate,  the  open 
and  covert  enemies  of  the  workers,  denounce  them.  A  strike  or  lockout  is  a 
disagreement  between  the  buyer  and  seller  of  labor  power  in  order  to  arrive 
at  what  each  or  both  may  determine  to  be  a  more  rational  and  equitable  con- 
dition upon  which  production  and  distribution  shall  proceed.  There  has 
never  yet  been  full  harmony  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  anything  in 
this  world.  When  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs,  wages  and  production  are  not 
destroyed:  they  are  deferred.  Since  the  era  of  modern  industry,  there  have 
always  been  periods  or  seasons  of  great  activity  in  industry,  followed  by 
periods  or  seasons  of  stagnation  and  idleness.  Strikes  simply  defer  the  pro- 
duction from  one  season  to  another.  Production  in  the  aggregate  of  an  entire 
year  has  never  yet  been  diminished  by  a  strike.  Organized  workers  seek  to 
reduce  strikes  by  being  the  better  prepared  for  them. 

Strikes  of  unorganized  or  newly-organized  workers  always  arouse  the  great- 
est bitterness  on  both  sides.  The  employer  who  has  been  master  of  all  he 
surveys  looks  upon  his  employes  as  servile  servants,  from  whom  the  slightest 
request  or  protest  is  taken  to  be  an  attack  upon  his  prerogative  and  privilege. 
To  him  it  is  dictation,  which  he  resents  in  the  most  autocratic  fashion.  The 
unorganized  or  newly-organized  workers  have  always  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  entirely  impotent,  and  therefore  unable  to  secure  redress  for  any 
wrongs  which  may  have  been  inflicted  upon  them.  Their  comparatively  low 
condition  and  sufferings  have  made  them  desperate;  and  when  in  their  unity 
a  new-found  power  dawns  upon  them,  the  situation  is  completely  changed, 
and  they  regard  their  employers  as  powerless  to  resist  any  demand,  and 
themselves  as  almighty.  After  the  first  contest,  both  have  learned  a  lesson; 
and  if  the  workers  maintain  their  organization,  they  find  that  neither  side 
possesses  all  the  power  nor  all  the  responsibility.  They  have  mutual  respect 
for  each  other,  and  enter  into  mutual  agreements. 
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The  best  organized  workers,  those  who  are  better  prepared  to  enter  into 
strikes  or  to  resist  lockouts,  are  those  who  have  least  occasion  to  engage  in 
them,  and  yet  are  the  greater  beneficiaries  from  modern  civilization  in  the 
form  of  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  of  daily  labor,  and  Sunday  rest.  They 
attained  a  higher  plane  of  morality,  economic,  political  and  social  independ- 
ence. Thousands  of  agreements  reached,  the  many  more  thousands  of  strikes 
averted  through  organization,  are  lost  sight  of  by  the  sophists  and  superficial 
observers,  and  strikes  regarded  as  the  sum  total,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the 
labor  movement,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  already  indicated,  strikes  are  a 
few  of  the  failures  to  agree  on  terms  upon  which  industry  shall  be  continued. 

While  some  may  assert  that  the  strike  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  I  answer 
that  the  strike  is  the  most  highly  civilized  method  which  the  workers,  the 
wealth  producers,  have  yet  devised  to  protest  against  the  wrong  and  injus- 
tice, and  to  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  right.  The  strike  compels  more 
attention  and  stud3r  into  economic  and  social  wrongs  than  all  the  essays  that 
have  been  written.  It  establishes  better  relations  between  the  contending 
parties  than  have  theretofore  existed,  reconciles  laborers  and  capitalists  more 
effectually,  and  speeds  the  machinery  for  production  to  a  greater  extent,  gives 
an  impetus  to  progress,  and  increases  power.  If  the  bitter  attacks  which  are 
made  upon  strikes  and  trade  unions  were  to  be  taken  seriously,  we  would 
imagine  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  barbarism,  and  the  United  States  the  last 
in  the  procession  of  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 

There  exists  organization  in  China,  bound  by  oath  and  superstition;  but 
there  is  no  organized  labor  movement  there.  Centuries  of  hunger  have  stulti- 
fied the  race,  not  satisfied  it;  curbed  and  compressed  them;  not  expanded  or 
broadened  them — servility  and  physical  cowardice  are  their  attributes.  China 
is  "a  country  without  strikes;"  and  so  long  as  our  present  industrial  system 
shall  last,  a  country  without  strikes  must  of  necessity  be  like  China,  or  tend 
toward  that  goal. 

Language  fails  me  to  express  how  earnest  are  the  organized  workers  in 
their  desire  to  avoid  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  strikes;  but  as  one  asso- 
ciated with  the  labor  movement  of  America,  and  who  has  given  more  than 
thirty  years  of  life  to  the  study  of  economics,  the  history  of  the  struggles  of 
the  workers  of  the  world;  who  has  participated  with  them  in  their  glories  as 
well  as  their  defeats,  I  am  happy  in  being  in  mental  company  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he  said:  "Thank  God  we  have  a  system  of  labor  where  there 
can  be  a  strike.  Whatever  the  pressure,  there  is  a  point  where  the  working- 
man  may  stop." 

I  trust  that  the  day  will  never  come  when  the  workers,  the  wealth  pro- 
ducers of  our  country  and  our  time,  will  surrender  their  right  to  strike.  The 
attacks  on  labor  organizations  and  strikes  are  repetitions  of  the  old  cry  of 
laissez  faire;  "let  well  enough  alone,"  which  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  just  as 
easily  susceptible  to  an  advance  step  or  a  progressive  thought.  The  same  cry 
went  up  when  women  in  England,  half  naked,  worked  on  all  fours  in  the 
mines,  and  seldom  left  them  except  to  give  birth  to  a  child  of  whose  paternity 
they  themselves  were  in  doubt,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  clay  from  whence 
they  came.     In  the  early. part  of  this  century,  when  the  organized  workers 
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made  the  first  attempt  to  secure  relief  or  a  remedy  for  this  brutal  condition 
of  affairs,  the  same  cry  went  up  from  the  faddists,  theorists  and  effeminate 
men.  Then,  as  now,  even  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  held  up  their 
hands  in  holy  horror,  and  denounced  the  attempt  of  the  labor  organizations 
to  secure  parliamentary  relief,  and  declared  that  it  was  an  attempt  against 
the  Divine  Will  to  prevent  these  women  from  earning  their  bread.  The  con- 
science of  England's  law-makers  was  aroused  and  quickened  by  the  mighty 
protest  of  the  toiling  masses  of  that  country,  and  the  barbarous  practice  was 
abolished. 

in  our  own  country,  the  attempt  made  years  ago  to  save  the  women  and 
children  from  the  mines  and  mills  and  factories  and  workshops  was  met  with 
the  same  hue  and  cry;  and  now  we  face  the  same  protest,  and  from  the  same 
source,  when  we  are  attempting  to  save  the  children  of  the  Southern  States 
from  the  brutal  greed  and  avarice  of  dividend  maniacs,  not  only  who  are  re- 
siding in  the  South,  but  particularly  Northern  and  Eastern  holders  of  secur- 
ities in  the  Southern  mills.  The  same  crass  ignorance  and  vile  avarice 
prompted  the  Alabama  Legislature  six  years  ago  to  repeal  the  law  limiting 
the  labor  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  sixty  hours  a  week.  The 
strike  of  the  textile  workers  of  Danville  some  months  ago  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  10-hour-a-day  law  of  Virginia  was  resisted  by  all  the  powers 
that  could  be  brought  against  the  men  and  women  there,  when,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  departed  statesman,  "all  the  resources  of  civilization"  were 
brought  into  play,  the  finer  art  of  slow  and  cruel  stravation  was  used  as  the 
means  of  defeating  those  who  stood  for  right  and  justice  and  for  humanity. 

In  this  world  of  ours  those  who  do  not  make  themselves  heard  have  no 
grievance  to  redress.  Those  who  are  not  willing  to  bear  burdens,  and  even 
temporary  sacrifices,  in  striking  for  their  rights  may  be  given  a  passing 
word  of  sympathy;  books  and  essays  may  be  written  upon  social  inequalities, 
and  the  awful  condition  of  the  slums;  but  they  are  usually  "passed  by  on  the 
other  side,"  and  left  in  their  squalor  and  misery.  The  workers,  or  the  people 
of  a  nation  who,  knowing  their  rights,  have  the  courage  and  the  fortitude  and 
the  willingness  to  assert  and  defend  them,  are  always  the  most  respected 
among  the  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years 
the  miners  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  were  being  degraded.  "Who  gave 
them  attention  but  the  organized  workers?  When  at  last,  through  the  efforts 
of  organized  labor,  the  miners  were  aroused  from  their  lethargy,  determined 
to  strike,  and  did  strike,  despite  the  popular  notion  that  they  had  lost  all- 
courage  and  would  not  strike,  170,000  of  them  gave  notice  to  the  world  that 
if  coal  was  to  be  mined,  the  men  were  entitled  to  at  least  a  living  wage  as  a 
condition  precedent.  Universal  sympathy  was  aroused  in  their  favor,  and  it 
resulted  in  a  concession  and  a  victory  which  all  the  world  agrees  made  for 
the  social  and  moral  uplifting  of  the  entire  communities  in  which  the  miners 
lived. 

Organized  labor  stands  for:  First,  organization;  second,  conciliation;  third, 
arbitration. 

We  know  that  without  organization,  conciliation  and  arbitration  are  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.     The  combination  of  the  employers,  the  wealth  posses- 
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sors  of  America,  has  progressed  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  workers  have  no 
fear  because  of  these  combination*.  They  are  realizing  that  in  order  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  their  interests  to-day,  and  to  vouchsafe  their  liberty  and 
freedom  for  the  future,  it  is  essential  for  them  to  unite  and  federate.  Out  of 
the  two  united  forces  there  is  a  constantly  growing  tendency  toward  mutual 
agreements,  lasting  for  a  stated  period,  during  which  industrial  disturbances 
are  avoided;  representatives  of  both  sides  engage  in  adjusting  the  differences 
arising  from  the  constant  transition  in  machinery  and  methods  of  produc- 
tion; and  they  meet  annually  or  biennially  to  again  discuss  conditions  upon 
which  industrial  peace  may  be  continued  for  a  like  period. 

The  workers  are  sometimes  accused  of  unwillingness  to  make  concessions. 
To  this  we  answer  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  workers  ought  not  to  con- 
cede; in  fact,  their  conditions  are  such  that  they  have  exceedingly  little  to 
concede.  The  cry  of  the  toilers  is  for  more!  The  organized  movement  of 
the  workers  is  to  obtain  more  of  the  advantages  which  result  not  only  from 
their  labor,  but  from  the  combined  genius  of  the  past  and  present.  The 
movement  of  labor  organization  began  with  those  who,  through  the  rudest 
form  of  association,  pledged  to  each  other  the  effort  to  lighten  their  burdens, 
mitigate  their  woes,  and  resist  the  common  oppressor.  It  has  moved  along 
with  the  increased  aspirations,  wants  and  demands  of  the  most  intelligent 
among  us. 

None  will  dispute  that  the  trade  unions  comprise  the  most  moral  and  in- 
telligent of  the  working  class;  that  they  represent  the  highest  practical  hopes, 
and  aim  to  achieve  them  in  the  most  reasonable  and  civilized  manner.  All 
really  educated  and  honest  men  admit  that  the  thorough  organization  of  the 
wage-workers  tends  to  render  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence  less 
precarious,  and  secures  a  larger  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 

Organized  labor  helps  to  reduce  class,  race,  creed,  and  political  prejudices. 
It  aids  and  supports  its  fellow-workers  morally  and  financially.  It  raises 
wages  and  lowers  usury.  It  fosters  education,  and  uproots  ignorance;  in- 
creases independence,  and  decreases  dependence.  It  develops  manhood,  and 
balks  tyranny.  It  shortens  hours  of  toil  and  lengthens  life.  It  lightens  and 
brightens  man.  It  establishes  fraternity,  and  discourages  blind  selfishness. 
It  makes  manhood  more  independent,  womanhood  more  beautiful  and  health- 
ful, "and  childhood  more  hopeful  and  bright.  It  cheers  the  home,  and  tends 
to  make  the  world  better. 

Unions  of  labor  endow  the  workers  with  individual  dignity,  and  individual 
freedom.  The  unions  prescribe  a  minimum,  living  wage;  not  a  maximum 
wage.  They  insist  upon  a  living  rate,  and  never  interfere  with  an  employer 
from  rewarding  superior  skill  or  merit,  the  charge  of  labor's  enemies  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Where  are  the  evidences  or  manifestations  then 
of  harm  done  by  organized  labor?  Production  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
population,  and  the  growing  demands  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  toilers  will  contest  for  full  and  unqualified  recognition  of  ail  their 
rights.  They  will  win  in  the  future  as  they  have  won  in  the  past.  Nor  will 
•they  transgress  beyond  the  limits  of  legal  and  strictly  industrial  warfare. 
Not  one  school  of  political  economy  in  any  era  of  our  industrial  and  commer- 
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cial  life  has  advanced  the  wage-earners  one  jot  in  their  material  interests. 
It  has  been  the  persistent  plodding  and  sacrifices  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment which  has  secured  for  the  workers  a  general  discussion  of  their  rights 
and  their  wrongs,  and  has  given  the  keynote  and  proven  the  open  sesame  to 
the  student  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

in  this  era  of  industrial  development  and  concentration,  the  individual 
worker  acting  for  himself  is  accorded  neither  rights  nor  consideration.  His 
share  in  the  result  of  the  product  of  his  toil  is  the  desideratum  which  depends 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  average  employer,  a  basis  so  preposterous  that  no 
reasonable,  thinking  man  can  defend  it. 

Some  well-meaning  persons,  and  others  not  quite  so  friendly  disposed,  have 
urged  upon  the  workers  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  means  to  end  -industrial 
strife.  The  most  pronounced  advocate  of  that  system  in  America  is  one  who, 
though  well-intentioned,  has  in  turn  advocated  as  many  different  remedies 
for  our  social  ills  as  the  human  mind  has  evolved,  and  has  written  succes- 
sively to  the  utter  confusion  of  his  previously  proclaimed  theories.  Another 
advocates  compulsory  arbitration  for  New  Zealand,  and  while  loud  in  its 
praises,  hesitates  in  his  advocacy  of  its  acceptance  in  the  United  States;  while 
the  author  of  the  law  in  New  Zealand  recently  declared  that  it  must  be  either 
curbed,  modified  or  repealed. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  the  advocates  of  compulsory  arbitration  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  there  was  a  species  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  vogue  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  courts  determined  upon  the  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment.  To  the  student  of  history  it  is  an  open  book  that  the  work- 
ers of  Great  Britain  in  that  time  were  practically  enslaved;  that  industry 
was  hampered,  and  only  through  violent  revolution  was  a  change  brought 
about  by  which  the  laborers  were  permitted  to  quit  their  employment  at  will, 
and  from  that  period  began  by  slow  and  painful  processes  the  industrial 
progress  of  Great  Britain.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
freedom  and  order  of  progress.  On  the  one  hand  it  means  confiscation  of 
property;  on  the  other  it  involves  slavery,  and  the  enforcement  of  either  or 
both  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  death  knell  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  superiority  of  America. 

No  one  pretends  that  our  present  industrial  life  is  the  ideal  one,  but  that  it 
is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  evolved  in  the  history  of  the  world,  no  sane  man 
will  deny.  The  organized  labor  movement,  the  industrial  and  commercial 
advancement  to  which  we  have  attained  even  by  our  crude  methods  ought  to 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who,  by  a  patent  process,  imagine  they  can 
cure  all  the  ills  of  mankind  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  or  by  the  enactment 
of  a  law.  The  point  of  success  and  superiority  which  we  have  reached,  to- 
gether with  the  bungling  which  the  politicians,  misnamed  statesmen,  have 
made  of  any  attempt  to  deal  with  industrial  affairs,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
warrant  to  all  earnest,  right-thinking  Americans  to  insist  that  political  jug- 
glery ought  to  be  kept  free  at  least  from  the  industrial  affairs  of  our  people. 

Despite  the  progress  made  and  the  vantage  position  we  occupy,  the  hearts 
of  all  sincere  men  yearn  for  the  better  day,  when  the  industrial  strife  and 
bitter  feeling  engendered  by  our  economic  development  may  be  assuaged.     In 
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hoping  and  striving  for  that  time,  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  efforts  of  all  to  dis- 
parage and  discredit  the  success  already  achieved.  Each  effort  made  and 
thought  given  toward  solving  the  problems  which  confront  us  day  by  day  are 
all  tending  toward  the  goal  for  which  the  whole  past  of  the  human  race  has 
been  but  one  continuous  preparatory  struggle.  Encourage  the  organization 
of  the  workers;  help  to  make  the  path  of  progress  easier,  and  lift  up  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  economic  and  social 
progress  upon  the  lines  of  least  resistence,  conforming  to  the  very  best  ex- 
pressed thoughts  and  efforts  for  practical  amelioration  and  final  emanci- 
pation. 


By  W.  Maurice  Tye, 

President  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Charlotte. 

Primarily,  education  will  benefit  the  workingman  more  than  anything  else; 
education  to'  the  end  that  the  workingman  may  think  and  act  so  that  his 
every  move  in  life  may  be  of  the  maximum  amount  of  benefit,  both  to  him- 
self and  his  fellow-toilers,  is  the  only  education  we  need.  Education  is 
necessary  to  independence,  and  the  latter  is  the  most  essential  quality  re- 
quired in  a  citizen  of  a  country  whose  voters  are  its  government;  but  we  do 
not  mean  arrogance  and  bigotry,  but  real  independence  is  the  desire  and 
ability  to  think  and  act  intelligently  for  oneself  and  of  one's  own  accord  and 
volition.  Given  the  ability  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  the  workingman 
will  not  be  long  in  solving  the  problems  which  surround  him,  and  will  form 
himself  into  strong  compact  through  composite  organizations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  rights  and  the  amelioration  of  his  condition,  which,  in  this  State,  is 
awful  indeed.  A  compulsory  school  law  will  furnish  the  education  and  a 
statutory  work  day  of  not  more  than  ten  hours  will  do  great  good  towards! 
fostering  independence,  and  help  wonderfully  in  changing  the  industrial 
slave  of  to-day,  who  wears  the  collar  of  his  own  political  boss,  as  well  as  his 
employer's  chains,  into  a  man  with  a  brain,  a  heart  and  a  conscience  all  his 
own.  AVhat  the  workingman  of  North  Carolina  needs  immediately  is  a  com- 
pulsory school  law,  a  ten-hour  work  day  law,  and  a  law  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  in  any  kind  of  factory, 
mill  or  shop. 

We  believe  the  Bureau  should  be  under  the  guidance  at  all  times  of  men 
who  have  trades  of  workingmen,  for  it  is  impossible  for  men  who  have  no 
trades  to  be  familiar  with  or  appreciate  the  circumstances  which  surround 
the  workers,  and  the  Bureau  should  be  empowered  to  make  recommendations 
for  legislation,  and  such  recommendations  would,  of  course,  be  according  to 
the  sentiment  and  desire  of  the  majority,  which  would  almost  equal  a  refer- 
endum vote,  and  would  be  the  most  common  sense  and  equitable  of  all 
methods  of  initiative  legislation. 
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By  V.  C.  Terry, 

Secretary-Treasurer  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Raleigh. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  best  for  the  employers,  as  well  as  the  employes,  that 
labor  should  be  organized,  and  I  believe  that  "trusts  and  combines,"  if  prop- 
erly organized  and  conducted  along  reasonable  lines,  are  not  detrimental  to 
the  public  good.  By  the  organization  of  labor,  the  employers  are,  in  a  large 
measure,  protected  against  the  losses  and  vexations  they  are  likely  to  sustain 
from  the  employment  of  unreliable  labor;  for  I  feel  sure  that  everybody  who 
has  given  the  matter  any  thought  will  admit  that  labor  unions  are  well  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  quality  of  labor,  and,  as  the  quality  is  advanced,  its 
value  is  enhanced.  If  every  employer  would  require  the  production  of  a 
"union  card"  before  giving  employment  to  an  applicant  for  a  job,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  would  proAre  mutually  beneficial.  Again,  I  am  confident  that  an 
eight-hour-a-day  labor  law  and  good  pay  would  be  found  best  for  all  parties 
concerned.  Skilled  labor  should  be  protected  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  unskilled.  And  if  employers,  instead  of  fighting  labor  unions,  would  en- 
courage their  formation,  they  would  find,  in  the  long  run,  that  they  would  be 
benefited  rather  than  hurt.  The  better  a  laborer's  pay  is  the  better  he  will 
work,  and  the  more  he  makes  the  more  he  will  spend — consequently,  every 
community  is  interested  in  the  good  pay  of  the  laborers  which  it  contains. 
There  should  be  no  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor,  and  "trusts  and 
combines"  are  not  always  hurtful.  The  railroads  of  the  country,  by  combin- 
ing, have  vastly  improved  the  service,  and  are  enabled  to  transport  passengers 
and  freight  much  cheaper  and  more  expeditiously  than  they  could  possibly  do 
without  combining.  But  combinations,  whenever  they  seek  to  oppress,  should 
be  restrained  by  law. 


By  D.  W.  Graves, 

Secretary  Barbers'  Union,   No.  6S,  Asheville. 

I  think  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  all  labor  organizations  will  work  hand 
in  hand,  and  the  organization  will  never  be  felt  until  they  do  work  together. 
Organizations,  as  a  whole,  are  based  upon  good  principles,  but  very  few  union 
men  cling  to  the  principles  of  their  respective  unions.  I  only  hope  it  will  not 
be  long  until  all  classes  of  labor  will  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  give 
it  a  good,  strong  whirl,  and  then  all  classes  will  feel  the  effects  of  labor 
organization. 


By  J.  T.  Bland, 

Secretary  Retail  Clerks'  Union,  No.  487,  Raleigh. 

The  Clerks'  Union  is  quite  young,  and  while  its  growth  has  not  been  rapid, 
we  have  steadily  gained.  We  believe  in  organized  labor  and  think  there  can 
be  nothing  successful  unless  organized.  A  clerks'  union  does  not  by  any 
means  mean  for  all  of  the  retail  clerks  in  a  town  to  unite  themselves  into  a 
secret  order  and  then  devise  plans  by  which  they  may  do  the  least  possible  in 
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the  shortest  time  possible,  looking  ever  to  their  own  welfare  and  interests 
only,  and  for  the  very  highest  possible  price  to  be  paid  them  for  their  services, 
working  upon  this  basis.  A  clerks'  union  is  a  union  of  men  who  are,  or 
should  be,  ever  striving  to  elevate  themselves  in  their  profession,  ever  act- 
ing from  that  standpoint,  as  thinking  of  the  interest  of  the  employer  as 
their  own.  We  believe  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time,  when  td 
secure  a  position  as  salesman  or  saleslady  the  person  applying  will  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  an  examination  as  to  his  or  her  ability  and  trustworthiness, 
and  this  report  will,  we  believe,  be  handed  down  from  the  clerks'  union,  and 
it  will  be  honored  by  the  person  wishing  to  employ.  The  clerks'  union  is  in 
close  touch  with  all  other  organized  labor,  and  it  appreciates  their  support 
and  ever  stands  with  uplifted  hands  to  assist  in  anything  to  advance  the 
cause  of  organized  labor,  while  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to  advance  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  employ. 

Oh,  may  the  time  speed  on  when  all  men,  honorable  men,  trustworthy  men, 
will  be  bound  together  with  bands  of  steel,  that  the  employe  and  employer 
may  feel  that  their  positions  in  life  are  equal,  and  that  the  success  and  wel- 
fare of  our  country  is  as  dependent  on  the  one  as  the  other,  and  that  nothing 
but  brotherly  love  may  exist  between  employe  and  employer  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  seashore.  When  we  reach  this 
point,  speaking  of  the  Southland,  our  home,  we  will  see  Dixie's  future  grow- 
ing brighter  and  brighter,  and  as  the  sands  of  time  roll  down  the  cliffs  of 
ages  we  will  see  her  smiling  in  her  magnificent  splendor,  filled  with  a  happy 
and  prosperous  people,  loyal  to  their  union,  true  to  themselves,  and  faithful 
to  their  God. 


By  F.  W.  Hodge, 

President  Textile  Uuion.  No.  224,  Challotte. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  need  no  argument  to  convince  a  workingman 
of  the  great  advantages  to  himself  and  his  fellow-workers  to  be  found  only 
in  organization,  for  in  the  labor  union  only  do  we  find  the  means  of  protec- 
tion from  the  oppression  under  which  we  toil.  There  is  no  other  way  by 
which  the  conditions  of  the  working  people  can  be  improved,  save  and  except 
in  the  banding  of  ourselves  together  and  all  putting  their  shoulders  to  the 
wlieel  and  pushing  one  way.  When  this  is  accomplished,  then  will  labor 
assert  itself  and  occupy  its  rightful  place  in  the  industrial — and  even  politi- 
cal—world. Only  a  few  years  ago  the  husband  and  father  went  forth  to  labor 
for  his  loved  ones,  the  wife  looked  after  the  domestic  affairs  of  home,  and  the 
children  attended  school.  To-day  we  see  the  mother  and  children  going  forth 
every  morning  to  toil  eleven  and  twelve  hours  in  the  mill,  while  the  husband 
and  father  idles  away  his  time  around  the  company's  store.  Now,  organiza- 
tion means  going  back  to  former  conditions.  It  means  the  education  of  the 
working  people  to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  It  means  the  education  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  through  a  compulsory  school  law,  and  never 
again  permitting  the  sacrifice  of  mind  and  body,  and  maybe  the  very  soul  of 
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the  helpless  child  of  the  worthless  father.  This  is  the  work  of  organized 
labor,  and  its  work  alone;  and  to  this  work  the  wage-earners  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  bending  their  every  energy. 


By  L.  F.  Alfoed, 

Secretary  Printing  Trades  Council,  Raleigh. 

Within  the  past  year  and  a  half  more  trades  unions  have  been  organized 
than  in  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina.  The  workingmen 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  their  only  hope  for  bettering  their  condition  is 
in  organization.  They  are  of  necessity  forced  to  organize,  and  to  organize 
thoroughly.  All  of  the  larger  towns  in  North  Carolina — Raleigh,  Charlotte, 
Asheville,  and  many  others— have  organized  Central  Labor  Unions,  and  these, 
with  the  local  unions,  form  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  organized  labor  in  North  Carolina 
recently  said:  "The  ignorance  of  the  general  public  as  to  the  objects  and 
aims  of  labor  organizations  is  truly  surprising.  To  the  average  man  a  labor 
union,  a  strike,  and  a  howling  mob  are  synonymous  terms.  Before  a  strike 
can  be  ordered  every  other  possible  means  to  secure  the  reform  contemplated 
must  be  exhausted.  However,  there  are  occasions  when  a  strike  is  the  only 
recourse,  and  organized  labor  has  no  apology  to  make.  True,  there  are  ill- 
advised  strikes,  just  as  there  are  ill-advised  acts  by  others  than  organized 
laboring  men,  but  a  strike  is  never  lost,  although  it  may  fail  to  accomplish 
for  the  time  being  the  end  sought,  it  will  ultimately  win  the  day— the  history 
of  organized  labor  proves  this  beyond  cavil." 

Laboring  men  form  unions  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  protection — other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  labor  unions.  The  bankers  have  their  association, 
the  merchants  have  organized,  the  cotton  mill  men,  the  lawyers,  the  doctors, 
the  dentists,  the  newspaper  publishers,  and,  in  fact,  every  profession  and  call- 
ing is  thoroughly  organized.  If  bankers  combine  to  control  capital,  and  if 
publishers  and  others  combine  or  form  associations,  I  hold  that  the  laboring 
men  have  an  equal  right  to  organize  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  protection. 
T  contend,  also,  that  if  the  cotton  mill  men  have  a  right  to  organize,  they 
should  grant  the  same  privilege  to  their  operatives.  The  same  should  be  true 
of  the  merchants  and  all  others  who  employ  men  and  women. 

Whether  this  privilege  is  granted  in  every  instance  or  not,  the  workingmen 
are  organizing  in  this  State,  and  they  are  organizing  thoroughly.  Whether  the 
employers  desire  it  or  not,  the  wave  of  organization  now  sweeping  over  this 
State  will  not  cease  until  every  town  in  North  Carolina  is  well  organized. 

While  much  organization  has  been  effected  in  North  Carolina  in  the  past 
year  or  two,  there  is  much  more  that  will  be  accomplished  in  the  near  future. 
The  textile  union  is  not  thoroughly  organized  in  some  sections  of  the  State, 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  within  the  next  five  years  every  operative  in  the 
North  Carolina  mills  will  be  a  member  of  the  union. 

The  machinists,  are  well  organized  in  this  State,  and  have,  by  organization, 
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secured  more  favorable  conditions  than  existed  when  they  had  no  organiza- 
tion. 

The  printers  are  more  thoroughly  organized,  perhaps,  than  any  class  of 
men  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  in  this  State.  In  every  town  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  they  are  organized,  they  have  succeeded  in  unionizing  all  printing 
offices  with  no  opposition,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  all  publishers 
in  these  towns  have  agreed  to  the  scale  of  prices  adopted  by  the  local  unions. 
In  some  towns  the  printers  have  secured  shorter  working  hours  with  no  re- 
duction of  pay,  and  in  others  they  have  secured  better  wages  without  an  in- 
crease in  hours  of  labor. 

The  painters  in  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  house  painters  and  sign 
painters  have  a  flourishing  union  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  the  State,  and  are 
fast  adding  members  to  their  ranks. 

The  street  car  men  have  only  two  unions  in  the  Old  North  State — Asheville 
and  Charlotte — and  they  are  well  organized  in  these  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive cities. 

The  carpenters  are  fast  organizing  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  their 
membership  is  very  large,  and  they  are  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition. 

The  Clerks'  Union  is  a  young  and  flourishing  organization,  and  bids  fair 
to  accomplish  much  good  for  its  earnest  membership. 

The  above  list  of  organized  labor  unions  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  what  the  laboring  men  in  North  Carolina  are  doing.  There  are  many 
other  branches  of  labor  as  well  organized  as  those  mentioned.  The  older 
organizations  are  growing  stronger  every  year,  adding  new  men  to  their 
ranks,  and  teaching  the  young  members  the  great  principles  of  unionism. 
The  strength  developed  by  the  younger  unions  is  surprising,  and  demon- 
strates what  an  organized  body  of  working  men  can  do. 

The  labor  unions  of  this  State  have  at  their  heads  men  of  brains,  who  are 
in  almost  every  instance,  conservative  men — men  who  act  with  great  delibera- 
tion, and  do  the  "right  thing  at  the  right  time" — they  are  men  who  are  union 
men  from  principle,  and  have  the  good  of  their  fellow-men  at  heart;  they  are 
leaders,  and  can  be  trusted  to  lead;  they  are  men  who  stand  high  in  the 
community. 

Now,  having  given  a  partial  idea  of  the  work  organized  labor  is  doing  in 
North  Carolina,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  benefits  of  organization. 
One  thing  of  late  that  organized  labor  has  directed  especial  attention  to  is 
the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor.  It  is  a  problem  that  will  ultimately  be 
solved  some  time  in  the  future,  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  organ- 
ized labor  has  not  yet  near  approached  the  goal  that  the  "fathers"  dreamed 
of;  yet,  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  still  greater  things  await  organized 
labor  in  the  future.  The  true  trades  unionist's  every  thought  is  his  fellow- 
man — he  seeks  to  uplift  every  worker,  and  can  never  be  charged  with  at- 
tempting to  elevate  one  at  another's  cost. 

While  much  headway  has  been  made  by  organized  labor,  it  should  be  re-  ) 
membered  that  the  millenium  has  not  yet  dawned,  and  that  there  will  be  need 
of  our  energies  for  the  upbuilding  and  defense  of  our  common  interests.     A 
constant  struggle  has  been  made  for  years  to  remedy  the  system  of  allowing 
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a  man  to  earn  a  living  wage  and  nothing  more.  The  effort  not  to  recognize 
any  claim  to  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  labor  that  creates  the  wealth  is 
unworthy  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  day.  Public  opinion  is  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  compelling  the  selfish  employer  to  admit  that  the  workingman  has 
rights,  and  that  is  why  he  fears  he  will  be  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  his  men 
if  he  does  not  listen  to  words  of  reason. 

Unionism  has  made  better  men  morally — it  has  made  better  workmen.  All 
the  good  that  accrues  to  the  unionist  he  has  to  thank  himself  for;  the  non- 
unionist  has  nothing  for  which  to  be  thankful.  The  unionist  has  every  in- 
centive for  elevation  to  a  higher  plane  in  life.  The  unionist  is  the  recipient 
of  benefits  in  times  of  great  industrial  depression,  sick  and  death  benefits  and 
others — the  non-unionist  depends  on  nothing  and  is  "paid  off"  with  nothing. 

In  every  community  where  the  laboring  men  are  thoroughly  organized,  bet- 
ter conditions  prevail  than  where  there  is  no  organization.  The  wages  of 
the  organized  men  are  from  a  third  to  a  half  in  excess  of  those  not  organ- 
ized; the  hours  of  labor  are  not  so  long,  and,  consequently,  more  men  are 
given  employment.  By  receiving  living  wages,  and  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
the  organized  men  are  better  able  to  provide  for  their  families,  spend  more 
time  with  them,  and  enjoy  life  as  they  should.  The  unorganized  men  are 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  those  for  whom  they  labor.  They  receive  for  their 
work  such  wages  as  the  employers  see  wise  and  proper  that  they  should  be 
paid.  They  work  for  such  a  number  of  hours  as  the  said  employers  think 
they  (the  unorganized)  can  stand  up  to  labor.  The  unorganized  men  have 
no  more  power  to  make  and  force  demands  fo>r  shorter  hours  of  labor  than 
the  Southern  slaves  had  before  the  war.  This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  but 
one  only  has  to  investigate  to  find  that  it  is  only  too  true. 

The  demand  for  work  is  not  alone  for  the  preservation  of  life  in  the  in- 
dividual, but  is  a  human  innate  right;  the  movement  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  is  not  sought  to  shirk  the  duty  to  toil,  but  is  the  human  means  by 
which  the  workless  workers  may  find  the  road  to  employment;  and  the 
millions  of  hours  of  increased  leisure  to  the  overtasked  workers  signify  mil- 
lions of  golden  opportunities  for  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  masses,  mak- 
ing the  hours  more  cheerful,  the  hearts  of  the  people  lighter,  their  hopes  and 
aspirations  nobler  and  broader. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  good  wages.  The  higher  the  wages  paid  in  a 
■jommunity  the  better  it  is  for  the  merchants  and  all  business  and  profes- 
sional men.  The  workman  earns  more,  he  has  more  to  spend,  he  has  more 
to  buy  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  and  it  has  been  proven  by  ex- 
perience that  the  communities  where  good  wages  are  paid  are  the  communi- 
ties that  prosper  most.  The  higher  the  wages  paid  usually  the  better  quality 
of  work.  The  American  workman  is  the  best  paid  laborer  in  the  world,  and 
the  manufacturers  at  the  same  time  are  turnng  out  more  for  the  same  money 
than  any  other  manufacturers,  because  there  is  a  much  higher  average  of 
efficiency,  and  the  amount  turned  out  per  man  is  much  greater  than  in  any 
other  country. 
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By  Geo.  T.  Norwood, 

Secretary  Central  Labor  Union,   Raleigh. 

In  replying  to  your  request  for  a  letter  on  organization,  and  its  benefits  to 
the  wage-earners  of  this  State,  I  realize  that  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  construct  a  letter 
without  repeating  something  which  has  already  been  said.  As  it  is  with 
every  reform  movement,  and  as  it  was  with  the  Christian  religion,  so  it  is 
with  the  promotion  of  labor  organization — oppression  and  persecution  only 
tend  to  hasten  its  growth,  and  add  to  the  number  of  its  disciples.  The  great 
strikes  of  the  past  few  years,  whether  won  or  lost,  have  done  much  to 
strengthen  labor  organization.  No  strike  is  ever  wholly  lost.  The  principles 
of  a  just  cause  when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  will  always  awaken 
respect  and  sympathy  for  those  who  are  struggling  for  the  betterment  of 
their  condition,  when  they  are  oppressed  by  the  grinding,  grasping  demands 
of  an  employer,  who,  in  his  great  greed  for  gain,  refuses  to  listen  to  justice 
or  reason,  and  considers  his  workmen  only  as  he  does  his  machinery — with 
the  same  regard  he  has  for  the  boiler  which  furnishes  the  steam  to  drive  the 
wheels  of  his  factory.  The  people  of  this  State  generally  knew  very  little  of 
the  treatment  of  the  poor  slaves  who  have  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the 
State  until  the  mill  men,  fearing  that  the  Legislature  would  enact  some  kind 
of  law  for  their  protection,  confessed  their  faults  and  promised  to  do  better. 
If  their  repentance  is  genuine  we  will  see  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
the  mill  operatives.  However,  we  should  have  some  legislation  to  protect 
them,  and  to  keep;  the  mill  owners  from  forgetting  that  they  are  dealing  with 
human  beings,  who  have  bodies  to  keep  alive,  and  souls  to  save,  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  one  of  the  largest  Christian  denominations  in  this  State,  in 
their  convention,  discussed  this  question  and  protested  against  the  treatment 
by  some  of  these  mill  owners  of  their  operatives.  But  mill  owners  are  not 
the  only  employers  who  "oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,"  and  I  believe 
that  in  organization  alone  we  will  find  the  remedy.  I  feel  confident  that  the  i 
time  will  soon  come  when  all  branches  of  industry  will  be  unionized,  and  the 
condition  of  the  working  people  in  this  State  will  be  much  more  prosperous 
than  now,  because  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  North  Caro- 
lina has  made  marvellous  strides  in  organization,  and  from  every  section  of 
the  State  comes  the  encouraging  tidings  of  the  formation  of  new  unions,  and 
the  strengthening  of  old  ones,  yet  there  is  much  to  be  done  along  this  line. 
The  advantages  of  organization  to  the  wage-workers  of  this  State  can  be,  and 
will  be,  just  what  we  are  disposed  to  make  them.  If  the  labor  power  will 
combine,  as  the  money  power  has  combined,  the  victory  will  more  often  be 
with  the  cause  of  justice  and  right.  By  labor  power,  we  mean  the  force, 
stored  in  our  bodies,  which  enables  us  to  do  some  kind  of  work,  either  mental 
or  physical,  or  the  power  and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  utilized  by  us  for  the 
production  of  wealth;  all  of  which  the  working  class  have,  and  the  capitalist 
buys  and  sells  it  for  profit.  The  benefits  of  organization  will  be  understood 
only  when  we  combine  this  labor  power  for  the  protection  of  ourselves,  and 
the  humanely-disposed  employers  who  recognize  the  rights  of  men  to  set  a 
price  upon  their  only  commodity — their  time,  and  skill  to  produce  something. 
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The  number  of  employers  who  have  learned  to  realize  that  the  best  mechanics 
and  the  most  reliable  are  those  who  have  the  principles  of  unionism  within 
them,  are  more  numerous  now  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  labor  organ- 
ization. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  members  of  our  unions  are  en- 
tirely devoid  of  the  grand  principles  of  unionism.  They  are  members  be- 
cause they  have  to  be  to  work  in  the  same  shop  with  those  who  are  true  union 
men;  they  share  the  benefits  of  the  union  scale  of  wages,  and  the  shorter 
work  clays.  Some  of  these  men  are  church  members,  and,  of  course,  hypo- 
crites. They  have  no  more  religion  than  they  have  unionism,  and  have 
joined  a  church  because  they  will  stand  well  in  the  community.  Such  men 
are  of  no  use  to  the  church  or  labor  organization,  and  are  never  found  doing 
anything  to  help  their  fellow-men.  Some  of  the  benefits  which  come  to  the 
wage-earners  through  organization  are  better  wages,  shorter  work  day,  social 
and  educational  advantages,  and  better  homes.  These  are  only  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  can  be  seen.  There  are  other  advantages  which  work  for  us 
through  organization  which  will  only  come  to  our  knowledge  when  we  are 
reaping  the  benefits.  We  must  not  forget  that  there  are  duties  we  owe  to  our 
employer,  who  gives  to  us  the  recognition  we  claim,  for  in  giving  to  him  the 
very  best  service  in  our  power  we  are  working  for  the  union  and  gaining  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  the  men  who  will  stand  by  us  in  time  when  we 
may  need  friends.  The  organization  of  the  working  people  into  unions  may 
require  years  in  bringing  to  the  perfection  we  desire,  but  it  is  just  as  sure  to 
come  as  the  sun  is  to  run  his  course  day  by  day.  We  ought  always  to  help, 
in  every  way  we  can,  the  men  who  give  employment  to  union  mechanics.  We 
should  show  our  appreciation  to  them  and  the  world  for  helping  to  hasten 
the  time  when  trade  unionism  will  cover  the  earth.  I  am  opposed  to  strikes, 
when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them,  but  when  a  strike  is  absolutely  necessary, 
let  every  man  be  true  to  his  union,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  sacri- 
fice, and  let  our  conduct  be  that  of  gentlemen  while  the  strike  is  on,  for  we 
are  making  a  record,  and  will  be  judged  by  the  public  according  to  our  be- 
havior. So  let  us  so  act  that  we  will  bring  no  reproach  upon  organized  labor. 
We  are  aware  that  we  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past,  but  what  great  cause 
has  not?  Our  best  and  bravest  generals  have  made  mistakes,  and  then  fought 
on  to  victory.  Even  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  religion  have  made 
mistakes.  Now,  let  us  profit  by  those  we  have  made  and  press  on  with  re- 
newed vigor  to  complete  the  work  now  so  well  under  way.  Now,  just  this 
much  I  have  to  add:  There  is  no  necessity  to  conceal  our  purpose,  and  we 
should  declare  to  the  world  what  we  stand  for.  and  what  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish. There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  belonging  to  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, but  rather  to  excite  our  pride,  knowing  that  our  cause  is  right  and  just, 
ana  that  our  purpose  is  to  elevate  humanity,  not  only  the  member  of  the 
union,  but  to  enable  him  to  do  better  things  for  his  family.  Labor  organiza- 
tions appeal  to  every  true  Christian  who  has  the  love  of  his  neighbor  in  his 
heart,  as  well  as  to  every  good  citizen  who  desires  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
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By  Fred.  A.  Sawyer, 

President  Iron  Moulders'  Union,  No.  247,  Charlotte. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  thoughts  on  the  benefits  of  organization; 
but  to  anyone  that  does  not  know  the  benefits  of  organization,  I  would  say  to 
him  that  organization  is  the  only  loop  that  the  laboring  man  can  gain  and 
maintain  his  rights  from  capital  and  trusts.  Through  labor  thoroughly 
organized  is  the  laboring  man's  only  hope  and  protection.  Through  organiza- 
tion we  expect  to  receive  better  wages  and  less  work  hours.  Some  men  will 
say  they  can't  pay  their  dues.  I  say  for  every  week's  dues  that  he  pays  his 
local  union,  he  gets  value  received.  Before  the  iron  moulders  were  organized 
in  Charlotte  we  were  working  from  a  half  to  two  hours  every  night,  and  no 
extra  time,  but  since  we  organized  it  is  different — overtime  is  paid  without  a 
kick,  and  we  are  rarely  ever  late.  Organization  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
workingman  at  his  work,  but  it  is  a  good  insurance  policy.  Our  local  pays 
$5.00  per  week  sick  benefit,  $7.00  strike,  and  $200  death  benefit.  Our  dues  are 
$12.00  per  year.  In  organization  there  is  strength.  When  capitalists  want 
to  start  a  cotton  mill  or  any  manufacturing  plant  their  first  move  is  to 
organize  a  stock  company.  Tne  organization  of  the  North  and  South  made 
the  United  States  the  strongest  country  in  the  world.  Some  people  say  they 
don't  believe  in  labor  organizations  because  the  better-price  men  have  to  help 
the  low-price  men  up.  When  you  undertake  to  raise  a  load  you  don't  take 
hold  of  the  top;  you  jack  it  up  from  the  bottom,  and  as  the  bottom  comes,  the 
top  is  bound  to  rise.  Why  do  capitalists  and  trusts  kick  against  organized 
labor?  Because  they  know  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  working  class.  If  they  can 
see  the  benefit,  why  can't  the  laborer?  There  is  no  limit  to  the  benefits  of 
organized  labor.  If  a  man  belongs  to  'an  organization  he  receives  some 
benefit  every  time  he  attends  a  meeting.  He  learns  something  that  is  benefi- 
cial to  him  in  his  work,  or  hears  something  that  will  benefit  him  intellec- 
tually. Labor  organization  is  no  theory — it  is  practical — and  if  union  men 
would  only  practice  organization  they  could  see  its  benefits  more  clearly. 
The  laboring  class  of  the  South  are  unable  to  realize  the  mighty  power  that 
they  themselves  constitute,  if  they  would  only  put  their  hearts  and  hands  in 
the  cause  of  organized  labor.  Some  men  will  go  to  a  store  that  is  unfair  and 
buy  a  pair  of  scab-made  shoes  and  then  say  they  can't  see  the  benefit  of 
organized  labor,  and  I  don't  see  where  organized  labor  is  benefited  from  such 
men  as  they.  Some  think  because  a  strike  has  not  been  ordered  and  a  gen- 
eral fuss  raised  with  the  employers  that  it  is  no  benefit;  they  want  to  reap 
the  benefits  before  they  sow  them.  That  is  for  the  want  of  common  school 
education.  I  want  to  see  organized  labor  have  the  benefit  of  schooling  their 
children. 


By  J.  W.  Mesley. 

President  Iron  Moulders'  Union,  No.  320,  Greensboro. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  organized  labor  when  the  principles  of  the 
organization  are  carried  out.  If  carried  out  right  both  employer  and  employe 
get  along;  if  not,  there  is  always  a  little  strife,  such  as  strikes  and  other 
disturbances.     As  to  strikes.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  an  unjust  strike. 
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Wages  are  looking  up  just  a  little  in  the  last  year  in  our  section  of  the 
State  and 'business  is  very  fair.  I  believe  in  mechanics  uniting  together.  I 
can  not  see  where  it  is  wrong  to  organize  unless  the  principles  are  abused. 


By  Joseph  E.  Taylob, 

Secretary  Painters'  Union,  No.  327,  Waynesville. 

We  have  only  been  organized  a  few  months,  but  in  that  time  the  painters 
have  fared  better  than  before  and  the  employers  have  not  suffered.  There 
has  not  been  a  hint  of  a  strike  or  any  cause  for  one.  One  result  has  been 
less  drinking  on  the  part  of  the  members. 


By  Chas.  W.  Hollingswoeth, 

Secretary  Electrical  Workers'  Union,  No.  59,  Asheville. 

First,  unions  are  our  only  way  of  solving  the  great  problem  before  us.  If 
we  ever  expect  to  succeed  we  must  band  together,  not  for  selfish  purposes,  but 
for  the  good  of  all. 

Second,  unity  means  success,  not  failure.  If  all  our  brothers  realized  the 
great  issue  before  them  they  would  wake  up  and  make  one  great  effort  to 
move  things,  that  our  backward  brothers  would  return  and  bring  with  them 
many  more  useful  and  good  men. 


By  J.  E.  Hamilton, 

Secretary  Textile  Union,  No. ,  Central  Falls. 

No  one  is  more  heartily  in  favor  of  organized  labor  than  I.  While  its 
benefits  are  many,  I  will  only  undertake  to  enumerate  a  few.  One  of  the 
most  important  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  organization  is,  that  it  causes 
a  more  fraternal  feeling  among  the  employes  and  causes  them  to  see  their 
real  value.  Its  teachings  of  law  and  honor  with  those  employed  together 
will  do  much  to  the  advancement  of  its  cause.  The  last  great  thing  which  I 
notice  about  it  is  its  effect  on  the  number  of  work  hours  and  the  advancement 
of  wages.  The  fruits  of  it  have  already  been  seen  in  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor  and  I  long  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  take  hold  of  and  control 
wages.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  an  entire  organization  of  labor  in  North 
Carolina  would  do  much  towards  breaking  down  the  illiteracy  and  political 
prejudice.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  compulsory  education  would  not  be  need- 
ful, but  people  could  be  more  easily  convinced  of  its  importance.  I  can  not 
say  enough  for  organized  labor. 


By  J.  L.  Gatewood, 

Secretary  Carpenters'  Union,  No    S26,  Spray. 

I  will  say  there  are  wonderful  benefits  to  be  derived  from  organization,  and 
now  is  the  time  for  every  laboring  man  to  wake  up  and  get  to  work  and 
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thoroughly  organize  so  we  can  receive  some  of  the  benefits.  There  are  over 
two  hundred  cities  in  the  United  States  that  have  the  eight-hour  work  day, 
and  what  caused  it?  Organization!  And  why  can't  we  have  shorter  work 
days  and  better  pay  in  North  Carolina?  We  can  if  we  will.  I  hope  to  see  the 
time,  and  that  soon,  when  old  North  Carolina  will  be  solidly  organized,  so  we 
can  cut  down  some  of  these  eleven-hour  work  days  that  we  have  in  the  mills 
and  in  other  places  in  the  State.  I  am  getting  tired  of  seeing  people  worked  all 
day  and  part  of  the  night,  and  make  a  half  living  and  mill  owners  and  con- 
tractors making  fortunes.  We  working  people  would  like  to  have  a  decent 
living  out  of  our  work.  God  intended  for  us  to  have  it,  and  we  will  get  it  if 
we  organize  and  ask  for  it,  and  not  otherwise. 


By  J.  T.  Scaeboro, 

President  Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  8930,  Charlotte. 

I  don't  know  how  any  man  that  works  for  a  living  can  stay  outside  of  a 
labor  union.  It  looks  to  me  that  any  man  or  woman  witb  common  sense 
could  see  the  need  of  labor  unions.  They  are  the  only  hope  for  the  laboring 
people;  outside  there  is  no  hope  for  wages  to  ever  be  increased  or  work  day 
to  be  shortened.  A  laboring  man  that  will  work  against  labor  unions  is  a 
traitor  to  himself  and  his  family  and  country.  He  is  as  much  against  his 
fellow-men  as  the  Tories  were  against  America  in  time  of  the  Revolution.  I 
am  a  union  man  first,  union  man  last,  every  way  and  everywhere.  I  can  not 
see  any  other  way,  can  not  think  any  other  way,  don't  want  to  see  or  think 
any  other  way,  and  don't  intend  to  think  any  other  way. 


By  W.  T.  Davis, 

Secretary  Textile  Union,   No    216,  Salisbury. 

As  organized  labor  is  becoming  one  of  the  certain  factors  of  North  Carolina, 
let  me  say  that  labor  unions  are  not  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  agitat- 
ing strikes,  as  some  employers  seem  to  think.  A  strike  is  the  very  last 
method  resorted  to  in  any  grievance  that  labor  has  against  capital.  True 
enough,  one  purpose  of  organization  is  shorter  work  hours  and  more  pay,  but 
there  are  many  other  rights  of  labor.  One  is  to  endeavor  to  bring  influences 
to  bear  that  will  exclude  child  labor  from  our  mills,  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  compel  lazy  and  indifferent  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  the  full  school  term  each  and  every  year. 

Labor  without  organization  is  like  unto  a  rudderless  ship  on  the  stormy 
sea,  tossed  and  driven  wherever  the  wild  winds  may  direct.  Labor  does  not 
organize  so  much  against  fair  employers — it  is  the  unfair  employers  that 
cause  labor  to  organize.  Organized  labor  encourages  Christian  principles;  it 
teaches  its  members  to  live  honestly  and  soberly;  it  teaches  its  members  to  do 
an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  pay;  it  discourages  the  bad  whiskey 
drinking  habit  and  other  bad  habits  that  some  laboring  men  are  liable  to;  it 
encourages  education  and  discourages  ignorance.  We  need  better  education 
to  make  better  workers  and  more  intelligent  citizens. 
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By  W.  H.  Singleton, 

President  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,    Raleigh. 

What  the  wage-earners  need  is  organization  and  education.  Organization 
means  education.  Education  is  necessary  to  organization,  and  a  multitude  of 
voices  that  speak  as  one  must  be  heard  and  respected.  Therefore,  every 
wage-earner  should  be  a  member  of  a  trade  union,  and  work  in  unity  with 
the  other  members  for  the  betterment  of  their  own  condition,  and  for  the  up- 
lifting and  upbuilding  of  the  working  people  in  general. 

"In  union  there  is  strength."  This  is  as  true  of  wage-earners  as  of  States, 
and  with  the  growing  strength  of  organized  labor  will  come  death  to  the  un- 
favorable conditions  that  at  present  surround  a  vast  majority  of  the  unorgan- 
ized wage-earners,  and  it  will  give  them  that  to  which  they  are  justly  enti- 
tled, and  which  they  can  not  expect  to  gain  without  organization.  Without 
unity  among  the  working  people  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  "bosses,"  and 
wherever  they  are  not  banded  together  in  trades  unions  wages  are  low,  and 
the  working  hours  long  and  severe,  while  ill-treatment  usually  prevails  and 
the  workingmen  are  often  defrauded  out  of  their  wages. 

The  history  of  the  wage-earner  throughout  the  country  is  a%  record  of  con- 
stant struggles  against  oppression  by  unscrupulous  employers,  and  these 
troubles  are  caused  almost  entirely  from  a  lack  of  unity  and  confidence  in 
each  other.  As  individuals  they  can  accomplish  nothing,  but  by  intelligent 
organization  they  can  acquire  the  discipline  which  will  enable  them  to  act 
together,  and  will  succeed  in  improving  their  own  condition,  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  interests  of  their  employers. 

Nearly  every  trade  has  its  union  in  each  city,  and  these  local  unions  are 
connected  with  each  other  in  national  or  international  unions  of  their  trade. 
The  printers,  bookbinders,  pressmen,  carpenters,  mechanics,  clerks,  cigar 
makers,  painters,  textile  workers,  and  many  others,  have  their  national  or 
international  unions. 

The  "bosses"  have  their  Mechanics  and  Builders'  Exchange,  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  have  their  Board  of  Trade,  the  professional  men  have 
their  associations;  then  why  should  not  the  working  people  have  their  trades 
unions?  If  the  men  of  money  find  it  necessary  to  organize,  then  have  not 
the  men  of  labor  more  reason  to  do  so? 

All  they  have  to  support  them  is  their  daily  labor,  and  hence  they  should 
combine  to  protect  it.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  every  wage-earner  should 
belong  to  a  trade  union.  There  is  no  movement  that  is  so  full  of  promise 
and  that  is  so  capable  of  bringing  about  a  realization  of  labor's  hopes  as  is 
the  trades  union.  The  movement  is  not  violent  in  its  methods,  nor  danger- 
ous to  the  steady  growth  and  future  development  of  society  and  the  State. 
While  it  is  slow,  it  is  sure,  and  in  that  lies  its  strength.  It  realizes  that  we 
can  not  change  conditions  until  the  workmen  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
changed  mode  of  procedure,  and  have  the  intelligence  to  successfully  admin- 
ister an  improved  economic  and  social  state  in  which  the  workers  will  re- 
ceive the  just  share  of  the  wealth  he  produces,  and  the  concern  of  the  State 
will  be  for  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens,  and  in  which  humanity,  and  not 
commercialism  and  dollars,  will  be  the  ruling  spirit  and  guide. 
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One  does  not  have  to  go  back  many  years  to  find  the  time  when  labor  in  its 
unorganized  state  was  helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  employing  classes, 
when  wages  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb,  the  hours  long,  and  general  con- 
ditions such  as  to  beggar  description.  Many,  however,  to-day  can  testify  to 
the  power  and  potency  of  the  trades  union.  Many  have  discovered  that  by 
the  simple  process  of  uniting  their  interests  with  that  of  their  fellow-work- 
men, that  that  which  seemed  impossible  of  accomplishment  (and  was  impos- 
sible to  accomplish,  if  attempted  single-handed)  is  now,  when  united  and 
working  in  unison,  easily  obtained.  That  which  was  long  ago  apparent  to 
the  student,  is  now  accepted  as  gospel  by  the  masses,  that  is,  that  owing  to 
the  complex  and  complicated  method  of  production,  where  one  worker  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  other  and  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  that 
standing  alone  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  present  conditions,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  attempt  to  improve  them.  And  it  is  becoming  apparent  to  all  that  it 
is  easy  to  accomplish  that  which  was  impossible  when  acting  singly.  All 
this  points  to  greater  success  in  the  future,  and  is  a  general  source  for  hope 
and  anticipation  upon  which  the  loyal  unionist  rests  his  expectations. 

The  trades  union  movement  is  educational  and  of  an  evolutionary  charac- 
ter. It  seeks  to. educate,  build  up  and  in  every  way  strengthen  the  workers 
morally,  and  it  finally  prepares  them  for  the  ideal  industrial  state.  But  it 
has  this  advantage,  that  while  it  strives  for  that  as  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going, it  does  not  neglect  present  opportunities.  It  is  always  increasing 
wages,  shortening  the  hours  and  otherwise  improving  the  condition  of  the 
workers — in  short,  it  seeks  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  workers  in 
every  possible  way  while  it  journeys  along  to  the  better  state.  In  this  the 
trades  union  movement  possesses  an  advantage  over  all  other  movements, 
and,  owing  to  the  sound,  logical  justness  of  its  cause  and  its  inherent 
strength,  it  is  bound  to  succeed. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  the  working  class  need  not  look  for  or  expect  any 
assistance  from  the  presumably  educated  professional  men,  such  as  preach- 
ers, lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  for  tney  know  little,  and  care  less,  about  the  move- 
ment that  is  going  on  among  the  laboring  forces  for  better  government  and 
better  conditions.  Take  the  preachers,  for  instance.  How  many  of  them  did 
you  ever  hear  discuss  the  evils  of  child  labor,  and  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
physical,  importance  of  factory  inspection?  Why  are  they  willing  to  neglect 
such  important  matters?  Do  they  think  it  irreligious  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  many  injustices  heaped  upon  the  poor  children  by  the  rich  mill  owners? 
And  they  are  not  willing  to  suggest  or  assist  in  obtaining  protection  and  a 
common  school  education  for  the  poor,  illiterate,  dwarfed,  half-starved,  over- 
worked and  underpaid  children,  who  are  slaving  their  very  life's  blood  away 
for  a  mere  existence.  To  neglect  present  conditions  of  child  labor,  to  neg- 
lect unsanitary  and  immoral  conditions  of  factory  and  workship  labor,  etc., 
is.  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  irreligious. 

The  trying  and  frightful  conditions  of  labor  in  the  past  have  been  greatly 
mitigated,  and  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced,  but  the  preachers  didn't 
do  it— yet  these  are  religious  things  that  have  been  accomplished,  and  there 
is  much  more  of  similar  "religious"  work  to  do.     Why  leave  it  to  the  labor 
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organizations  to  work  for  these  things?  Are  mechanics  more  religious  than 
preachers  and  the  members  of  their  churches?  This  seems  to  be  true,  if  we 
judge  from  practical  work  and  accomplished  results.  The  main  trouble  is 
that  the  bugbear  theology  is  such  a  burden  upon  those  who  consider  them- 
selves very  religious  that  real  religious  duties  (the  task  of  making  the  world 
a  better  place  to  live  in)  are  crowded  out.  Questions  of  humanity  in  this 
world  are  religious  questions.  The  thoughts  of  the  average  business  man 
seldom  go  farther  than  a  customer  and  a  profit;  the  average  doctor's  chief 
interest  is  a  good  paying  patient;  the  average  preacher's  greatest  interest  is  a 
prosperous  church  or  parish,  with  the  accent  on  the  prosperous — wealthy 
members,  without  much  question  as  to  where  the  wealth  comes  from.  The 
average  object  of  life  of  a  capitalist  is  a  good  investment,  without  compunc- 
tions as  to  whether  the  profits  of  the  investment  come  from  child  labor, 
woman  labor,  excessive  hours  of  labor,  unsanitary  and  debasing  conditions 
of  labor,  etc.  All  profits  come  from  labor,  yet  what  has  the  profit-taker  or 
the  interest-taker,  or  the  rent-taker  done  to  elevate  and  ennoble  labor?  The 
same  profit-mongers  are  the  chief  enemies  of  the  labor  organizations  in  their 
efforts  to  humanize  the  conditions  of  labor. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  in  the  above  is,  that  the  members  of  our  organ- 
ized labor  forces  are  better  citizens  than  our  preachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  busi- 
ness men,  etc.  Labor  organizations  take  a  very  active  and  intelligent  inter- 
est in  public  questions  that  should  receive  the  same  earnest  and  intelligent 
attention  from  all  classes.  They  know  more  about,  care  more  for,  and  work 
harder  for  movements  for  the  general  good  than  do  our  professional  and 
wealthy  classes.  How  many  farmers  know  how  vitally  the  railroad  question 
touches  their  interests?  Not  many,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Yet  their  products 
may  be  transported  to  the  centers  of  population,  and  that  process  can  be  so 
managed  as  to  take  practically  all  the  farmer's  profit.  In  fact,  it  is  so  man- 
aged, but  the  average  farmer  is  still  stupidly  ignorant.  The  freights  on 
farmer's  products  could  be  much  less  if  the  "water"  was  "squeezed  out"  of  the 
capitalization  of  our  railroads.  But  what  do  the  farmers  care?  They  are 
paying  the  interest  on  the  fraudulent  capitalization,  but  they  haven't  found 
it  out  yet,  and  they  wonder  why  they  don't  prosper  as  they  should.  What 
the  farmers  can  and  should  do  is  to  stop  wearing  the  political  party  yoke 
and  look  after  their  own  interests,  get  down  to  business,  and  organize  with 
unselfish  intelligent  business  motives,  and  select  intelligent  and  conserva- 
tive farmers  (not  politicians)  to  guide  them,  and  they  will  not  be  long  in 
securing  that  consideration  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  a  living  price  for  their  products.  The  great  monopolies  of 
to-day  threaten  our  political  as  well  as  our  economic  liberty.  Do  not  im- 
agine that  wnat  some  call  progress  is  an  improvement.  Do  not  believe  that 
we  as  a  people  have  reached  the  full  possibilities  of  a  higher  civilization. 
Many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  civilization. 

We  are  of  the  great  army  of  peace  and  shall  not  lower  our  banners,  we  de- 
mand liberty  and  will  sell  it  not.  The  giant  monopolies  will  soon  be  in  bat- 
tle array  against  each  other,  and  we  will  be  prepared  to  assist  in  their1 
funeral.  Our  pathway  is  over  rugged  roads,  but  beneath  our  feet  spring 
flowers.     Homes  are  made  glad  at  our  approach,  and  plenty  follows  close 
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upon  our  way.  Wages  are  the  barometer  of  civilization.  With  low  wages 
we  have  China,  a  people  stunted  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  a  race  of 
imitators,  a  people  filled  with  superstition.  With  high  wages  we  have  Amer- 
ica, the  United  States.  Rulers  are  made  and  unmade  by  the  ballot,  free 
schools  and  free  text-books,  free  public  libraries,  sending  the  beneficent  rays 
of  education  forth  from  every  town  and  hamlet;  the  post-office  and  the  money- 
order  system,  a  people  unexcelled  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  unconquerable  in 
time  of  war 

With  the  great  aggregation  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  what  hope  would 
there  be  for  the  people  were  it  not  for  the  balancing  influence  of  the  labor 
organizations?  What  hope  is  there  for  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  in  the 
action  of  the  Astors,  the  Vanderbilts,  and  the  Rockefellers?  If  they  would 
pay  thousands  to  marry  their  daughters  to  a  title,  what  would  they  give  to 
possess  a  title  themselves?  It  has  and  always  will  be  the  mission  of  the 
poor  to  preserve  the  republican  form  of  government.  It  is  the  prayer  of  the 
labor  unionist  that  the  flag  shall  never  wave  over  any  but  a  free  people. 
We  ask  no  favors,  simply  our  rights,  and  it  is  our  rights  that  we  are  going  to 
have. 

Labor  wants  more,  it  is  entitled  to  more,  and  will  get  more  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  toil.  It  is  a  crime  against  the  citizenship  of  the  future  to 
make  men  and  women  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day.  We  want  the 
children  taken  out  of  the  workshops  and  the  factories  and  educated.  On  that 
most  auspicious  occasion,  Labor  Day,  the  day  we  do  not  work,  let  us  review 
the  past,  note  the  present,  and  see  if  we  can  not  draw  some  inspiration  for 
the  future. 

The  year  just  past  has  been  a  remarkable  one  in  trade  union  annals,  and  is 
such  that  we  can  with  propriety  look  forward  to  greater  achievements  in  the 
future.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  workers  to  come  to  the  standard  of  their 
unions  and  to  organize  as  thoroughly,  completely  and  compactly  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

Let  each  worker  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Longfellow: 

"In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife!" 


By  Walter  L.  Helper, 

Woodworkers'  Union,  No.  114,  High  Point. 

Organization  is  the  principal  need  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  South,  and 
especially  of  this  State,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wage-earners  of  North 
Carolina  are  slower  to  see  the  need  of  organization  than  any  others.  Organi- 
zation is  necessary  to  education,  and  without  education  among  the  masses 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  to  turn  out  skilled  work. 
Therefore  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  business  men  that  the  workers  should  or- 
ganize as  to  the  workers.  Organization  is  necessary  for  fraternity,  and  I  think 
if  the  wage-earners  had  more  of  a  fraternal  feeling  one  toward  another  it. 
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would  be  much  better  for  all.  Therefore  I  think  the  only  way  to  carry  out  the 
Golden  Rule  is  through  organization.  Oh,  what  a  glorious  home  for  the 
working  man  this  country  would  be  if  every  one  of  them  would  do  unto  his 
brother  toiler  as  he  would  that  he  should  do  unto  him!  There  would  be  no 
more  taking  another  man's  job  at  less  than  he  was  getting  for  the  same.  It 
would  just  simply  be,  "Oh  no.  that  man  is  my  brother,  I  can  not  take  his 
job;  I  will  seek  employment  elsewhere."  Thorough  organization  would 
most  surely  eliminate  child  labor  from  the  mills  and  factories  and  perma- 
nently establish  a  compulsory  educational  law  throughout  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  organiza- 
tion. Arouse  ye,  brother  toilers;  thorough  organization  means  universal 
prosperity. 


By  S.  J.  Coley. 

Secretary  Textile  Union,  No.   182,  Lexington. 

In  my  opinion  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  organization  are  many.  In 
the  first  place  the  doors  of  organized  labor  halls  are  thrown  too  wide  open 
and  take  in  too  nearly  anything  and  everything.  A  man  should  not  be  taken 
into  a  union  of  any  kind  unless  he  be  a  skilled  workman  and  of  .sound  princi- 
ples and  morals,  and  in  a  few  years  a  man's  membership  card  would  be  all 
the  recommendation  he  would  need  in  applying  for  a  job.  As  it  is  to-day  we 
are  handicapped  by  just  enough  Judases  to  give  us  an  up-hill  fight  contin- 
ually. Organized  labor's  greatest  foes  are  within  its  own  ranks.  A  man 
joins  a  union,  takes  the  pledges  and  obligations,  and  when  his  employer  says 
"scat"  he  then  hasn't  the  manhood  to 'stand  by  his  obligations.  He  has  then 
to  cast  a  stigma  upon  the  cause  of  labor.  Dignity  of  labor  is  the  greatest 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  organization;  and  when  I  speak  of  dignity  I  mean  a 
recognized  dignity;  for  the  dignity  of  labor  will  never  be  recognized  so  long 
as  one  man  is  continually  trying  to  undermine  his  brother  workman.  You 
can  almost  any  time  go  into  a  store  and  hear  customers  say  that  everything 
has  gone  up  but  wages.  The  fact  is  that  wages  do  not  advance  with  the  cost 
of  living.  My  answer  to  all  the  people  is  the  same;  you,  sir,  are  responsible 
for  your  own  condition.  Organize,  and  stay  organized,  and  by  so  doing  you 
will  be  able  to  obtain  your  share  of  the  wealth  your  labor  has  produced. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  we  are  fighting  for  a  ten-hour  day's  work  and 
compulsory  education.  For  in  education  lies  our  future  salvation  as  an 
organization.  You  can't  organize  ignorant  men;  they  can't  see  any  sense  in 
it.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  mill  men  at  this  place.  They 
have  always  treated  us  fairly  in  any  differences  that  have  arisen  since  their 
help  was  organized.  The  mill  men  have  never  openly  antagonized  union 
labor,  while  some  of  their  overseers  have,  to  a  certain  extent. 


By  B.  F.  Ellis, 

Secretary  Printing  Pressmens'  LTuion,  No.   120,  Raleigh. 

•    1   think   organized   labor  is  the   greatest  friend  the  workingman   has;    it 
makes  the  capitalist  respect  him  as  he  would  not  otherwise;  it  lifts  the  yoke 
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of  the  long  working  hours  and  small  pay,  and  gives  him  the  chance  of  eleva- 
tion in  life,  and  not  degrading  as  the  long  hours  will  serve  him,  which 
almost  completely  cuts  him  off  from  the  outside  world.  It  also  teaches  the 
workingman  to  educate  his  children  and  affords  him  the  opportunity.  It 
cares  for  him  when  he  is  sick  and  helps  him  bear  his  heavy  burdens,  and  at 
last  when  he  leaves  this  world  he  is  buried  in  a  respectful  way.  What  better 
friend  has  he? 


By  Fred.  L.  Johnson, 
Secretary  Painters'  Union,  No.  132,  Asheville. 

I  will  say  that  organized  labor  is  one  among  the  greatest  things  on  earth 
when  it  is  carried  on  right,  and  will  benefit  everyone  who  will  live  up  to  its 
laws,  and  try  and  not  take  the  advantage  of  their  fellow-workman,  and  when 
properly  carried  out  will  increase  your  wages  and  shorten  your  hours  of  toil. 
I  know  this  from  personal  experience,  for  in  June,  1899,  I  was  working  for 
the  sum  of  $1.50  a  aay,  ten  hours,  but  now  1  have  an  increase  in  wages  to 
$2.00  per  day,  working  nine  hours  per  day,  and  eight  on  Saturday.  I  think 
if  all  would  look  at  it  in  the  right  way  we  would  soon  have  all  in  one  great 
body  of  organized  labor,  in  which  we  all  would  be  greatly  benefited.  If  this 
union  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  in  the  last  month  we  will  have  every 
painter  in  Asheville  in  it,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  same,  we  can  keep 
the  "bosses"  where  we  can  check  them  whenever  they  go  to  do  wrong.  I  am 
not  much  of  a  hand  to  compose  a  letter,  but  you  would  find  me  a  mighty  good 
hand  to  talk  unionism. 


By  J.  A.  Weisner, 

Secretary  Woodworkers'  Union,  No.  93   Winston-Salem 

it  has  long  been  noted  that  in  localities  where  labor  conditions  are  con- 
genial to  the  workers,  the  community  as  a  whole  is  generally  more  prosper- 
ous than  elsewhere.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  cities  and  towns,  but  it  is  true 
of  industries.  Every  trade  and  industry  conceding  to  the  workingmen  fair 
wages  and  short  hours  is  without  exception  better  for  the  employers  than  the 
occupations  at  which  men  work  long  hours  for  small  wages.  Pair-minded 
employers  recognize  this  truth  and  have,  on  numerous  occasions,  co-operated 
successfully  with  their  organized  employes  to  bring  about  much  to  be  de- 
sired changes.  It  is  a  peculiar  truism  that  those  who  work  hardest  and 
longest  generally  profit  less  than  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  shorter 
work  day  and  reasonable  compensation.  It  is  the  independent  and  self- 
reliant  and  skilled  men  who  belong -to  unions,  because  they  have  intelligence 
enough  to  see  that  if  organization  is  helpful  to  capitalists  and  professional 
men.  it  is  also  good  for  the  wage-workers. 
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By  W.  B.  Ingle, 

Secretary  Textile  Union,  No.  175,  Burlington. 

We  think  that  the  textile  union  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has  ever  been  in 
existence;  it  brings  the  laborers  in  a  closer  communion  with  each  other  and 
it  keeps  down  strife  and  malice  between  the  working  class  of  people.  They 
seemed  like  they  were  all  of  one  family  when  they  were  in  the  organization, 
but  since  last  fall  there  has  been  a  disturbance  among  the  hands  and  they 
don't  get  their  required  amount  of  work  as  they  once  did.  Organized  labor 
is  not  to  array  capital  against  labor,  nor  labor  against  capital,  but  is  only  to 
bring  the  two  in  closer  connection  and  to  work  more  to  each  others  interest. 
Organized  labor  gives  better  satisfaction  than  any  labor  that  has  ever  been 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  A  man  that  was  not  worthy  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  not  much  of  a  hand,  but  we  don't  believe  in  strikes  or  lockouts,  and 
never  would  have  had  one  in  this  section  unless  it  was  forced  on  us.  All 
people  were  satisfied  and  got  on  all  right  until  the  trouble  occurred,  but  since 
that  time  it  has  been  a  bad  drag.  We  believe  in  education  of  the  laboring 
class  of  people,  and  oppose  child  labor  in  cotton  mills  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  as  it  is  a  death  drag  on  them  and  they  grow  up  in  ignorance.  By  stop- 
ping child  labor  in  mills  it  would  stop  the  men  from  sitting  around  stores 
whittling  on  white-pine  boxes,  living  off  of  child  labor  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.  There  are  about  half  of  the  little  ones  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
that  can't  read  and  write. 


By  A.  W.  Morton, 

Secretary  Painters'  Union,  No.   19,  Greensboro. 

Labor  unorganized  is  not  labor.  Being  very  uncertain  and  unskilled,  it 
gives  poor  value  for  what  is  received  compared  to  organized  labor.  Labor 
that  refuses  to  organize  does  not  expect  to  give  satisfaction,  or  can't  do  it. 
Usually  the  labor  that  doesn't  organize  is  afraid  the  union  will  demand  a 
certain  price  and  they  can't  earn  it,  or  they  are  afraid  they  won't  be  pleasing 
the  "boss"  or  the  public  at  large.  Our  State  has  fewer  labor  organizations 
than  almost  any  other  State,  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  to  say  that  we  have  less 
skilled  labor  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  fewer  laws  protecting  labor  or 
its  organizations.  But  the  people  are  waking  up;  they  begin  to  see  the 
value  of  labor,  and  that  to  meet  the  competition  requires  skill.  Aside  from 
organization,  I  can  see  no  hopes  for  labor.  Thousands  of  others  say  the 
same  thing.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  little  time  until  it  will  no  longer  be 
read,  "Labor  must  conquer  all  things,"  but,  "Labor  has  conquered  all  things." 
Of  course,  in  labor  unions  politics  do  not  figure  much,  the  policy  being,  "I'll 
vote  for  the  man  that  votes  for  me."  Thank  God  for  that  spirit  in  organized 
labor.  Oh,  that  we  could  awake  to  the  fact  that  we  are  free  American  citi- 
zens! We  don't  belong  to  anybody  after  we  are  of  age.  Give  us  laws  pro- 
tecting labor,  laws  to  compel  the  children  to  go  to  school,  and  laws  to  compel 
the  boys  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  some  trade,  and  we  will  give  you  as 
skilled  labor  as  any  State,  and  as  industrious  people  as  any  people.  As  long 
as  labor  is  unorganized  our  country  is  in  danger.     How  many  thousands  have 
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been  locked  out  of  their  jobs  in  North  Carolina  because  they  expressed  their 
opinion  on  labor  organization?  How  many  mills  and  shops  compel  their 
hands  to  sign  away  their  right  to  organize?  Perhaps  they  will  see  how 
dangerous  that  is  when  it  is  too  late.  Now,  it  is  very  certain  that  a  man  who 
will  cut  short  my  support  and  take  away  my  freedom  on  account  of  a  labor 
organization,  does  it  to  keep  from  giving  better  prices  for  better  work  and 
more  of  it,  fearing  what  may  come  in  the  future,  but  his  greatest  danger  is  in 
their  not  organizing.  Which  is  better,  for  labor  to  cut  labor,  and  cut  until 
labor  becomes  unskilled  and  worthless  and  laborers  can't  live  by  their  labor 
and  resort  to  desperate  means,  or  for  labor  to  organize  and  be  protected  and 
become  skilled  and  receive  living  prices  and  say  to  the  financier  and  capital- 
ist, "You  come  to  our  terms  and  we  will  put  our  labor  in  against  your  money, 
and  we  will  work  together  and  divide  the  wealth  we  produce;  you  take  yours 
and  we  ours" — which  is  best?  Isn't  the  Golden  Rule  best?  So  let  us  do  all 
in  our  power  to  promote  the  organization  of  labor,  and  protect  the  wage- 
earner,  for  we  are  the  ones  that  produce  the  wealth  for  those  who  would 
crush  our  lives  out. 

i  would  say  further  on  this  subject  that  when  one  man  locks  down  his 
business  and  throws  ten  thousand  laborers  out  of  work  on  account  of  a  labor 
union,  it  is  getting  time  to  organize  labor  for  a  purpose.  That  man  has  only 
the  dollar  in  view  and  he  is  an  enemy  to  this  country,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  of  them  either.  Give  us  laws  to  protect  labor,  instead  of  against  it. 
What  is  the  use  for  the  Democratic  party  to  cry  down  negro  domination  in 
this  city  where  they  are  building  a  $15,000  State  normal  building  with  negro 
mechanics?  I  was  raised  a  Democrat,  but  I  can't  swallow  that  kind  of  stuff. 
I  vote  for  the  man  who  votes  for  me.  We  want  the  right  kind  of  law-makers, 
and  we  will  get  them,  too.  Labor  should  be  organized  just  the  same  as  capi- 
tal, and  I  had  just  as  soon  have  capital  unorganized  as  labor,  because  one  is 
no  good  without  the  other,  and  the  labor  is  far  more  valuable  than  capital 
and  should  receive  greater  respect,  and  it  must  do  it.  Men  are  not  all  fools, 
and  they  won't  be  slaves  when  they  know  it.  I  know  a  cotton  mill  that  was 
said  to  have  cleared  $90,000  in  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  that  would  have 
about  run  his  mill  for  half  the  year,  and  the  same  man  locked  his  mill  on 
account  of  a  textile  union. 


By  T.  A.  Allen, 

Textile  Union,  Durham. 

The  struggle  of  the  textile  unions  for  existence  in  North  Carolina  is  to-day 
in  a  period  of  transition.  North  Carolina  is  passing  from  an  agricultural  to  a 
manufacturing  State.  This  change  brings  about  new  conditions.  New  prob- 
lems are  confronting  the  people  of  the  State.  Attention  is  no  longer  turned 
to  a  quiet  country  population,  living  in  open  air,  surrounded  by  the  beauties 
of  nature;  but  to  an  unsettled  element  of  its  people,  which  is  moving  to  our 
cities  and  crowding  into  the  factories.  The  bold  peasant  of  our  State  is  mov- 
ing to  our  towns  and  draining  our  rural  districts.  The  people  who  furnish 
the  supply  of  labor  for  the  factories  are  taken  directly  from  the  country  and 
are  unskilled  laborers.     They  go  to  the  towns  and  enter  the  factories  fresh 
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from  the  country,  sound  in  mind  and  body.  They  have  been  accustomed  to 
freedom  and  liberty,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  North  Carolinians. 
When  they  enter  the  factory  they  are  no  longer  free  men  and  free  women, 
but .  are  considered  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  which  they  operate.  The 
operatives,  becoming  aware  of  their  appalling  condition,  desire  to  organize 
themselves  for  mutual  benefit,  desiring  to  help  one  another;  asking  no  ad- 
vance of  wages,  desiring  no  reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  and  making  no  com- 
plaint. They  have  a  burning  desire  to  help  their  fellow-man  in  time  of  need. 
They  do  not  desire  to  see  one  of  their  number  toil  day  after  day  and  when  on 
the  bed  of  affliction  no  one  to  aid  him.  When  one  of  their  number  dies  it  is 
not  their  desire  that  a  petition  be  sent  around  and  by  means  of  subscriptions 
pay  the  burial  expenses,  but  rather  through  organization  seek  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow-man.  These  people,  in  this  condition,  with  this 
noble  purpose  in  view,  are  not  allowed  to  organize  when  the  mills  in  which 
they  work  are  owned  and  operated  by  some  of  the  strongest  combinations  of 
capital  in  the  United  States. 

They  have  tried  in  vain  to  explain  to  their  employers  that,  when  organized, 
they  mean  no  harm  and  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  capitalist. 
They  are  simply  asking  of  their  employers  the  privilege  that  they  themselves 
enjoy,  but  their  employers  will  not  even  confer  with  a  committee  of  their 
employes. 

In  one  instance  as  soon  as  operatives  organized  they  were  locked  out  simply 
because  they  belonged  to  a  union.  This  shows  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  is  not  allowed  among  the  common  people.  When  a  body  of  citizens 
are  denied  the  right  and  privilege  to  unite  for  the  common  good  into  a  law- 
ful organization,  we  may  then  say  our  liberty  is  no  longer  our  own,  but  is  to 
be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  who  controls  the  purse  strings  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women.  In  another  instance  the  union  men  were  com- 
pelled to  meet  in  the  woods  and  keep  secret  the  fact  that  they  were  organ- 
ized. As  soon  as  the  employers  found  that  there  was  a  union  in  existence 
they  crushed  it. 

In  still  another  instance  certain  mills  agreed  not  to  employ  any  union 
labor,  and  then  comparatively  all  the  mills  in  the  State  were  closed  to  union 
men.  The  operatives  refused  to  give  up  their  organization,  were  forced  to 
live  in  tents  and  finally  had  to  leave  the  State  before  they  could  secure  em- 
ployment. 

The  means  to  which  the  employers  in  the  State  resorted  succeeded  in  crush- 
ing the  union  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  principle  of  organized  labor  still 
burns  in  the  bosom  of  the  mill  operative,  for  "truth  crushed  to  earth  will 
rise  again."  The  most  important  thing  needed  among  the  mill  operatives  is 
intelligence.  We  need  the  moral  standard  among  them  raised,  and  with  the  in- 
telligence and  moral  standard  raised  organized  labor  will  come.  It  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  operatives  and  for  the  capitalists,  both  from  an  economic 
and  financial  standpoint.  With  each  trade  thoroughly  organized,  member- 
ship based  on  competency  and  character,  the  wage-earner  would  be  elevated 
to  a  higher  plane  of  citizenship  and  would  command  respect  of  all  classes. 
Although  capital  opposes  organization,  it  would  not  be  long  in  recognizing 
that  so  long  as  given  the  support  and  confidence  it  merited,  it  would  serve  its 
every  purpose. 
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By  F.  L.  Shuford, 

Secretary  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Union,  Asheville. 

1  feel  entirely  unequal  to  the  task  of  writing  anything  for  publication,  and 
being  an  enthusiastic  union  man  am  afraid  that  anything  from  my  pen  on 
the  subject  will  be  a  little  bias.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate 
the  benefits  that  have  come  to  laboring  men  of  this  city  through  organiza- 
tion. I  expect  this  town  is  better  organized  than  any  other  in  the  State. 
Every  craft  in  the  building  operations  of  this  city  is  organized,  together 
with  the  clerks,  bartenders,  typographical  and  street  railway  men,  the  whole 
governed  and  controlled  by  the  Central  Labor  Union,  making  them  all  a  very 
effective  unit. 

The  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Union,  No.  1,  is  the  pioneer  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  in  this  city.  The  B.  and  M.  International  UnioD  of  America  and 
Canada  is  one  of  the  strongest  labor  organizations  in  existence  to-day.  Some 
time  along  in  '90  or  '91  myself  with  one  or  two  others  began  to  agitate  the 
question  of  forming  a  union,  but  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  and  not 
until  just  a  little  while  before  the  commencement  of  the  building  of  the 
Vanderbilt  mansion  did  we  meet  with  any  success,  but  when  we  succeeded  in 
impressing  the  fact  on  the  bricklayers  and  masons  of  Asheville  that  this  great 
job  of  work  where  so  much  money  would  be  spent  would  be  controlled  by  the 
International  Union,  and  if  they  wanted  to  share  in  any  of  the  benefits  of  it 
whatsoever  they  would  have  to  organize  and  become  members  of  that  body, 
did  they  listen  to  us.  At  that  time  bricklayers  had  never  received  over 
§2.50  per  day;  in  less  than  a  year  the  wages  had  been  set  to  40  cents  per 
hour  for  nine  hours'  work,  and  we  got  our  demands  without  any  trouble. 
Of  course  we  had  advantages  at  that  time  that  other  towns  did  not  have. 
During  the  depression  along  from  '94  and  '95  to  '98  and  '99,  of  course  our 
union  became  weak  and  our  scale  of  wages  dropped  considerably,  but  we 
managed  to  hold  together  and  hold  our  charter,  and  since  then  times  have 
gotten  better  and  we  have  gone  back  to  our  old  scale  without  any  trouble  or 
opposition.  As  for  my  views  on  the  question  of  organized  labor,  I  think  it  is 
the  laboring  man's  only  salvation,  the  only  way  that  he  can  protect  himself 
and  those  dependent  upon  him  from  the  greedy  maw  of  corporations  and 
capital;  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  make  himself  respected  by  the  world 
and  the  community  in  which  his  lot  is  cast;  the  only  way  by  which  he  may 
become  an  educated  factor  in  the  rapidly  progressing  civilization  around  him. 


By  Mary  T.  Milligan, 

Secretary  Garment  Workers'  Union,  Charlotte. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  organization  that  there  seems 
little  room  left  for  one  who  has  never  before  appeared  in  public  print.  The 
union  to  which  I  belong  being  of  recent  origin  in  our  Southern  country,  it 
may  be  possible  to  enlighten  some  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
banding  together  of  the  women  of  this  country  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  forced  into  the  labor  world.  It  is  the  policy  of  most  men  whom  God  has 
blessed  with  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  enter  the  manufacturing  field  to 
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employ  numbers  of  the  female  sex  in  all  positions  possible,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  the  general  accepted  belief,  which  in  the  main  is  true,  that  they  work 
for  less  than  our  brothers  in  tbe  cause.  Then  the  question  arises,  are  the 
women  who  work  and  perform  the  same  duties  as  men  entitled  to  the  same 
pay  when  the  work  is  done  as  well  and  as  much  of  it?  My  belief  is,  that  no 
one,  be  it  man  or  woman,  is  entitled  or  will  ever  receive  one  cent  above  what 
a  proprietor  is  forced  to  yield,  for  it  is  the  law  of  nature  to  be  more  or  less 
selfish  and  to  get  his  goods  made  up  as  cheap  as  he  can  and  make  a  large, 
profit  on  his  money  invested;  and  for  that  reason  more  than  anything  else- 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  all  wage-earners  that 
we  may  procure  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for  our  labor,  be  it  in  factory, 
store  or  field.  One  of  the  greatest  detriments  to  the  organization  of  working 
women  of  to-day  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  are  in  the  different  stores 
throughout  this  country  from  choice  and  not  from  necessity.  Too  many 
whose  services  are  not  actually  needed  in  household  duties  and  who  are  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  go  in  the  style  and  fashion  of 
the  wealthy,  will  accept  positions  at  the  most  paltry  wages,  the  entire  amount 
going  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  frock  or  hat,  while  her  less  fortunate  sisters, 
whose  every  dollar  is  needed,  possibly  for  the  care  of  indigent  parents,  is 
compelled  to  toil  her  life  away  at  the  same  insufficient  weekly  stipend.  But 
there  is  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  that  is  organization  into  one  grand 
union  of  all  who  follow  a  particular  trade,  and  then  say  to  those  in  authority, 
we  are  the  producers,  the  bone  and  the  sinew,  and  we  must  have  an  equal 
distribution  created  by  our  work,  be  we  women  or  be  we  men.  Are  we  as 
the  weaker  of  God's  creatures  to  sit  idly  by,  slave  our  lives  away,  wreck  our 
health,  live  in  poverty  and  long  before  our  time  find  wrinkles  in  our  faces 
and  silver  threads  in  our  hair  that  the  sleek  and  opulent  bosses  may  live  in 
luxury?  No,  heaven  forbid,  for  Christ  said,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you,"  and  surely  in  this  Christian  community  we  are  enti- 
tled to  a  fair  portion  of  the  fruits  of  our  labor.  But  ah,  where  is  the  man  who 
follows  the  divine  edict?  He  is  not  here;  he  is  a  myth,  a  dream — no,  he  is 
not,  his  name  is  Organization — Union — and  he,  and  he  alone,  will  procure  for 
you  the  rights  you  so  justly  deserve.  So  come  into  the  fold,  my  brothers,  and 
sisters,  and  when  we  can  present  a  solid  phala,nx  the  day  will  break  upon  us 
as  working  people  fair  and  beautiful,  and  we  will  then,  and  not  until  then,  re- 
ceive our  just  reward;  for  the  Good  Book  says,  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,"  and  surely  we  of  this  grand  and  glorious  State  are  followers  of  its 
teachings.  Organize — organize  is  your  watch-word,  for  through  it  only  does 
your  salvation  from  a  life  of  misery  and  slaA'ery  lie. 


By  Harry  Page, 

Secretary  Iron  Moulders'  Union,  No.  247,  Charlotte 

In  regard  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  organization,  I  hardly  know 
how  to  begin  to  say  what  I  would  like  to  say,  or  in  fact,  what  should  be  said. 
But  will  say  that  every  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
owes  it  to  himself,  his  family  and  the  man  who  employs  him  to  join  an 
organization,  that  is,  for  the  protection  of  all  concerned.     I  have  been  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  since  April  14,  1900,  when  the  local  at  this 
place  was  organized,  and  would  have  been  in  sooner  if  I  could  have  gotten 
into  it,  and  as  long  as  I  am  at  the  business  I  expect  to  continue  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. Since  our  organization  in  this  place  we  have  made  no  demands  and  have 
not  been  benefited  from  a  financial  standpoint,  but  we  have  been  benefited 
in  other  ways.  I  think  workingmen  should  organize  for  their  protection 
and  for  the  betterment  of  their  condition  and  for  the  advancement  of  a  just 
cause,  and  have  just  as  much  right  to  organize  as  the  employers.  To  leave 
shop  conditions  and  wages  out  of  the  question  a  man  gets  all  he  puts  in,  in 
the  shape  of  dues,  back  in  sickness  and  death  benefits.  I  wish  the  cause 
of  labor  unlimited  success  in  the  Old  North  State,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  entire 
United  States,  and  hope  that  the  workingmen  of  North  Carolina  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  make  things  as  they  should  be. 


By  J.  Milton  Howard, 

Secretary  Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  S413,  Gastonia. 

To-day  is  the  day  of  organization.  Capital  is  organized  in  all  of  its  de- 
partments, the  professions  in  all  branches,  even  the  games  and  sports  are 
organizing,  and  labor  must  organize  in  self-defense,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
This  union  was  organized  a  year  and  a  half  ago  with  forty-eight  charter  mem- 
bers. We  soon  enrolled  a  hundred,  and  have  kept  the  number  up  ever  since, 
notwithstanding  we  have  a  fluctuating  country.  When  we  organized  we  were 
opposed  very  much  by  the  mill  owners,  as  our  union  was  composed  largely  of 
mill  operatives.  The  president  was,  with  other  officers  and  members,  dis- 
charged and  boycotted,  and  had  to  leave  the  State  to  find  employment  (a 
matter  for  our  Legislators  to  study).  We  carried  these  brethren  until  we 
found  employment  for  them  and  went  along  without  complaint.  But  the 
strength  of  our  union  began  to  be  felt  in  other  matters.  In  the  municipal 
election  it  developed  that  organized  labor  held  the  balance  of  power,  hence 
we  were  courted.  The  government  in  power,  and  which  had  held  undisputed 
control  of  the  city  government  since  its  founding  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
being  defeated  by  the  reform  faction,  of  which  labor  constituted  a  very  large 
per  cent.  The  custom  of  the  mill  owners  of  the  eight  mills  of  Gastonia  was 
that  if  an  operative  left  one  mill  and  sought  work  in  another  mill  the  opera- 
tive was  required  to  present  a  pass  from  his  last  employer  or  he  would  not 
be  employed.  Since  this  city  has  organized  that  has  changed  and  now  the 
little  children  are  not  as  many  in  the  mills  as  before  the  organization  of  the 
union,  but  still  some  are  employed.  We  have  made  no  demands  upon  our 
employers;  we  have  not  asked  for  higher  wages,  or  for  shorter  hours,  but  we 
have  been  benefited  in  many  other  ways  by  being  organized.  We  have  been 
enabled  to  buy  our  supplies  at  reduced  rates,  and  many  other  advantages  we 
have  had.  All  of  the  mills  are  connected  by  telephone,  so  they  can  have  a 
conference  at  any  time.  If  the  manufacturers  are  in  perpetual  conference 
labor  must  organize  to  protect  themselves,  and  I  really  think  it  is  criminal 
in  a  man  not  to  belong  to  a  labor  union.  There  is  a  war  and  a  man  can  not 
be  neutral;  he  must  take  sides  one  way  or  the  other,  and  as  for  the  side  of 
the  employer,  he  will  take  care  of  himself  and  expects  you  on  the  side  of  the 
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employed  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  If  he  gets  your  labor  for  a  song  he 
thinks  you  have  done  the  best  you  could,  as  it  was  your  right  to.  The  manu- 
facturer buys  his  raw  material  just  as  low  as  he  can  buy  it.  If  he  buys  it  for 
less  than  it  cost  to  produce  it,  he  only  thinks  he  has  made  a  good  trade  and 
feels  proud  over  it,  thinking  the  other  fellow  should  look  out  for  himself,  as 
he  is  not  his  brother's  keeper.  Just  so  with  labor;  if  you  expect  your  em- 
ployer to  take  care  of  your  side  of  the  business  and  his  own,  too",  you  are  mis- 
taken. Human  nature  is  to  take  care  of  self  first.  I  think  we  are  responsi- 
ble for  our  condition  largely,  and  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  laboring 
people  depends  upon  organization  of  the  laboring  classes  so  as  to  meet  any 
emergency  as  one  man. 


By  W.  W.  Oakes, 

President  Textile  Union,  No    203,  Altamahaw 

1  think  the  labor  movement  is  growing  rapidly  in  North  Carolina,  and  the 
longer  it  grows  the  stronger  it  gets,  and  the  faster  it  gains.  I  do  not  work 
in  the  mills  at  present,  but  have  worked  about  eight  years  of  my  life  in  the 
mills  of  Alamance  County  when  times  were  far  better  for  the  operatives  than 
they  are  to-day.  And  as  it  is  as  natural  for  the  mill  owners  to  get  labor  done 
as  cheap  as  they  can  as  it  is  for  consumers  to  buy  goods  as  cheap  as  they  can, 
I  think  that  as  the  manufacturers  are  organized,  or  in  an  association  or  com- 
bination to  protect  their  interests,  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  operatives 
to  organize  or  come  together  in  some  way  to  protect  their  interests.  Not 
that  we  would  ask  for  better  times  at  present,  but  in  order  to  protect  our- 
selves against  the  evil  forces  that  are  coming  up  against  us,  and  that  have 
the  power  to  grind  down  our  wages  that  are  already  too  low  for  the  average 
man,  woman  and  child  who  are  toiling  day  by  day  for  their  daily  bread,  or  we 
might  say,  are  toiling  this  week  for  what  they  have  eaten  up  a  week  ago,  and 
sometimes,  yes,  oftentimes,  a  month  ago.  That  is  the  dreadful  condition  of 
things  in  our  country,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  But  we  would  not  ask  for  better 
times  now,  as  we  don't  even  dare  to  ask,  but  in  order  to  hold  to  what  we  have 
and  get  in  shape  to  ask  for  better  as  we  grow  stronger  in  organized  body. 
We  would  not  claim  to  have  a  right  to  say  what  the  manufacturer  should  do 
or  should  not  do,  but  it  may  be  that  we  can  say,  as  independent  men  and 
women,  what  we  can  not  afford  to  do  and  stand  a  better  chance  to  be  heard 
and  recognized  as  having  at  least  one-half  say-so  in  the  game.  We  can  ask 
for  what  we  think  is  rightfully  ours,  whether  we  get  it  or  not.  The  manu- 
facturers want  what  they  get,  that  is,  our  labor,  as  cheap  as  they  can  get  it. 
If  we  don't  ask  for  more  we  will  never  get  it,  but  stand  a  chance  to  get  less  if 
we  don't  do  something  to  keep  up  our  side  of  the  question.  Eleven  hours  a 
day  is  too  long  to  work,  especially  for  women  and  little  children  from  six  to 
twelve  years  old,  as  some  are  working  in  our  county.  We  hope  to  have  a 
child  labor  law,  or  less  hours  for  them  to  work,  before  the  poor  women  all 
turn  to  skin  and  bones,  and  the  children  turn  to  dwarfs.  I  believe  in  com- 
pulsory education.  If  we  can't  get  a  child  labor  law  we  need  something  in 
the  way  of  law  that  would  put  children  under  fourteen  years  in  school,  and 
the  stout,  hearty  men  who  sit  and  whittle  on  goods  boxes  could  get  a  job,  or 
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relieved  of  the  job  they  have  and  put  them  to  work.  Now,  I  don't  mean  to 
hurt  anybody's  feelings  but  the  whittler's,  and  he  will  be  ashamed  to  say  he 
is  the  man,  but  will  perhaps  go  to  work  and  help  to  support  his  family.  The 
manufacturers  are  opposed  to  organized  labor,  yet  they  are  organized  and 
can  give  intelligent  reasons  why  they  are  in  the  Southern  Spinners'  Associa- 
tion— it  is  to  protect  their  interests.  But  you  ask  the  average  operative  as 
to  his  organization,  and  he  can  not  give  an  intelligent  reason,  for  the  simple 
fact  he  has  not  the  time  to  post  himself.  He  has  been  trusting  to  his  boss  to 
do  the  best  he  could,  or  saw  fit,  and  never  posted  himself  as  to  his  best  in- 
terests. You  need  not  depend  on  your  boss — if  you  do,  you  are  left.  I  know 
some  boss  men  who;  when  you  see  them  out  of  the  mill  or  at  church,  you 
can't  find  better  men.  but  in  the  mill  they  have  to  toe  the  mark  made  for 
them  just  the  same  as  you  have  to  toe  the  one  they  make  for  you.  So  you 
need  to  think  on  your  interest  and  get  in  a  position  to  better  your  condition. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  organize.  It  is  the  only  hope  for  the  laboring 
class  of  people  to-'day.  You  go  to  a  store  to  buy  goods,  the  prices  are  high  and 
subject  to  advance,  without  notice  to  your  merchant,  but  your  wages  are  low, 
and  are  apt  to  get  lower  unless  something  is  done  to  protect  the  wages,  and 
that  something  is  organization.  Therefore,  I  would  say  organize,  for  "united 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 


By  George  C.  Dedmond, 

A    F    L.  Orgauizer,  Gastonia. 

First,  various-  methods  have  been  used  as  a  resort  to  benefit  textile  people, 
but  nothing  having  so  effectually  unnerved  the  manufacturers  as  the  textile 
union,  there  is  more  concern  respecting  the  textile  than  all  other  trades) 
unions  combined.  Some  very  low,  contemptible  and  mean  things  are  resorted 
to  to  destroy  the  union,  but  it  only  tends  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
its  growth.  Some  were  turned  off  for  joining  when  the  first  union  organ- 
ized, and,  of  course,  went  to  the  surrounding  towns  to  get  work,  and  there 
they  commenced  to  talk  unionism.  The  result  is  that  about  all  the  mill 
towns  of  the  county  have  a  good,  earnest,  working  union  brotherhood. 

The  union  proved  a  great  blessing  during  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  last 
winter,  sick  members  receiving  benefits  all  along. 

1  was  a  member  of  Textile  Union,  No.  284,  of  Kings  Mountain,  before  I  came 
here  last  summer,  since  which  time  we  have  had  a  good  working  textile 
organization  here.  Notwithstanding  my  father  and  all  of  the  children  lost 
their  jobs  in  consequence,  I  will  say  hail  to  the  day  when  the  old,  lazy,  to- 
bacco-chewing, whiskey-drinking,  union-cursing  fathers,  who  sit  around  the 
company's  store  and  whittle  on  goods  boxes  and  talk  politics,  and  make  un- 
manly remarks  about  the  virtue  of  women,  will  be  put  in  the  mills  to  work, 
and  those  little  children  of  theirs  taken  out  and  sent  to  school,  and  a  ten- 
hour  dav  for  those  who  are  in  the  mill. 
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By  A.  T.  Bridges, 

Secretary  Textile  Union,  No.  234,  Kings  Mountain 

1  hardly  know  how  to  begin  to  state  the  industrial  condition  of  the  textile 
workers  of  this  vicinity.  We  have  six  mills  in  the  town,  three  weaving  mills 
and  three  spinning  mills,  which  probably  employ  about  1,600  operatives  all 
told,  and  weavers  make  from  65  cents  to  $1.00  per  day,  but  spinners,  carders, 
etc.,  do  not  get  so  much,  and  decidedly  there  are  some  of  the  smallest  children 
employed  in  these  mills  that  I  ever  saw  anywhere.  There  are  some  who  are 
really  too  small  to  attend  school,  and  not  long  since  an  incident  was  brought 
before  our  notice  where  a  family  was  discharged  for  sending  one  poor  little 
cripple  boy  to  school,  and  of  more  than  one  where  families  were  discharged 
for  buying  goods  elsewhere  than  at  the  company's  store.  There  is  one  com- 
pany that  will  not  employ  union  men  and  women  at  all,  but  the  others  are 
indifferent.  There  is  a  large  per  cent  of  the  mill  people  who  can  not  read 
and  write,  and  they  are  so  ignorant  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  show  them 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  unionism.  Our  members  have  kept  drop- 
ping off  until  we  have  just  about  suspended.  I.  believe  our  only  hope  of  bet- 
ter conditions  lies  in  organization.  The  only  way  to  correct  the  present  state 
of  affairs  is  for  the  workers  to  organize  and  through  their  union  demand  just 
compensation  for  their  labor.  It  is  just  as  essential  for  laboring  men  to 
organize  into  a  union  as  it  is  in  this  day  of  competition  for  capitalists  to 
consolidate  into  trusts  to  protect  their  finances  and  maintain  a  uniform  scale 
of  prices.  The  wages  of  the  workingman  is  his  sole  dependence,  and  it 
should  be  guarded  in  justice  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  fellow-workman.  I 
believe  that  without  trades  unions  the  condition  of  the  workers  would  de- 
scend to  the  level  of  the  Chinese,  or  worse.  No  friend  of  humanity  can  look 
his  conscience  in  the  face  and  oppose  trades  unionism. 


By  J.  A.  Freshwater, 

Secretary  Textile  Union,  No.  220,  Melville. 

One  thing  is  needed  badly  among  the  cotton  mill  people,  and  that  is  the 
ten-hour  clay,  I  think  all  of  our  cotton  mills  here  in  the  South  make  from 
eleven  to  twelve  hours  per  day,  while  all  other  manufacturing  enterprises 
make  only  ten  hours  per  day,  yet  the  former  work  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  women  and  children,  who  should  have  the  advantages  of  the 
shorter  hours,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  especially  protection  from  night 
work.  While  the  hours  of  labor  are  so  long  it  deprives  the  help  from  devot- 
ing much  time  to  home  study.  There  are  a  great  many  young  people  in  the 
mills  that  would  gladly  spend  a  few  hours  each  week  at  their  books  if  they 
had  the  time  to  do  so,  and  especially  take  advantage  of  the  correspondence 
schools  that  are  now  offering  instruction  by  mail.  A  great  many  are  doing 
this  now,  yet  it  is  a  very  slow  business.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that  our  next  Legislature  should  pass  a 
State  law  to  work  all  public  hands  ten  hours  per  day.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  do  much  for  us,  the  wage-earners,  and  especially  the  cotton  mill 
people. 
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By  A.  H.  Littlejohn, 
Secretary  Textile  Union,  No.  286,  Bessemer  City. 

We.  as  representatives  of  the  union  people,  desire  to  say  that  organizations 
are  the  only  thing  that  will  ever  benefit  laboring  people.  We  have  some  voice 
at  present  concerning  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work;  also, 
what  will  be  the  wages  per  day. 

Take,  for  instance,  our  town — the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
working  people.  While  we  have  only  been  organized  a  short  while,  we  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  organization.  Our  employers  seem  to  ignore  our 
organization,  but  when  there  is  any  rumor  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
union  employes  they  always  hasten  to  make  some  desirable  change  without 
allowing  us  to  make  any  demands. 

There  is  a  war  between  labor  and  capital,  and  the  only  way  that  labor  will 
make  a  successful  fight  against  the  giant  "Capital"  is  by  organization.  The 
road  to  success  is  marked  by  her  motto,  ''Labor  Omnia  Vincit."  Organiza- 
tion will  also  benefit  the  employer  almost  as  much  as  the  employe,  for  a 
union  operative  will  always  try  to  give  "an  honest  day's  work"  for  what  he 
expects  to  receive,  viz,  "an  honest  day's  pay."  He  will  also  try  to  work  to 
the  advantage  of  his  employer,  and  not  to  his  disadvantage,  as  a  great  many 
do  now. 


By  Frank  Norris, 
Secretary  Textile  Union,  No.  199,  Charlotte. 

The  purpose  of  organizing  the  laboring  people  of  any  industry  is  simply  to 
protect  the  wage-earner  from  any  unfairness  that  his  employer  may  force 
upon  him.  It  seeks  to  do  this  by  placing  labor  where  it  naturally  belongs,  as 
a  power  independent  within  itself  in  the  business  world.  People  who  earn 
their  living  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces  sell  their  labor  for  money,  and  they 
have  as  much  right  to  put  a  price  upon  it  as  any  manufacturer  has  to  place  a 
value  upon  his  products.  The  labor  of  our  land  unorganized  must  ask  the 
employer  how  much  that  labor  is  worth,  and  if  it  desired  to  purchase  any  of 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  employer,  that  employer  must  be  asked 
how  much  he  will  take  for  them.  The  employer  must  always  be  assured  that 
the  laborer  is  able  physically  to  perform  a  full  task  each  day  he  works,  yet 
he  does  by  no  means  rack  his  brain  in  trying  to  find  out  the  value  of  that 
work  to  him  who  performs  it.  In  order  that  these  conditions  may  be 
changed,  and  that  our  millions  of  employes  may  be  independent,  so  far  as 
the  price  to  be  secured  for  their  labor  is  concerned,  all  thoughtful  and  really 
intelligent  people  see  the  pressing  need  of  labor  organization. 

Under  organization  capital  and  labor  are  in  business  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  each  other.  Capital  seeks  to  know  whether  labor  can  perform  full  and 
complete  service,  and  labor  must  know  the  financial  condition  of  capital — its 
receipts,  expenses  and  profits,  so  that  a  just  scale  of  wages  can  be  arrived  at. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Southland  will  be  successful  in  enlisting  all  its 
working  people  into  a  great  army  of  unionism,  so  that  no  reserve  scab  corps 
will  be  left  to  stand  in  the  way  of  justice  and  right.     And  the  idea  of  strikes 
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and  other  unpleasantness  should  be  discouraged  and  the  principle  taught  to 
every  union  man  of  solid  organization  to  secure  peace  and  good  will  to  both 
classes  in  this  great  business  firm  of  capital  and  labor. 


By  W.  A.  Main-ley, 

Secretary  Textile  Union,  No.  255,  Spray. 

i  want  to  say  that  I  have  always  advocated  labor  unions,  and  do  think  that 
the  only  way  the  laborer  will  ever  be  paid  for  his  labor  and  work  ten  hours  a 
day  is  by  organization.  And  if  the  wage-earner  will  only  look  after  his  in- 
terest as  the  capitalist  does  he  would  never  lose  any  time  in  becoming  a  union 
man.  I  want  every  laboring  man,  woman  and  child  to  stop  and  think  for 
himself  for  just  one  hour,  and  he  or  she  will  see  that  if  they  do  not  come  to- 
gether they  will  never  be  a  happy  people.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  strikes  if  any 
other  way  will  do,  and  I  do  think  that  the  safest  way  to  get  a  labor  law  on 
the  statute  books  is  by  our  next  Legislature,  and  if  we  will  only  see  that  good 
union  men  are  our  next  representatives  we  will  be  of  some  good  to  our  State. 
If  we  sit  still  and  allow  the  moneyed  man  to  go  into  the  convention  and 
nominate  such  tools  as  they  wish  we  will  never  be  benefited.  I  think  that 
the  only  safe  plan  is  to  make  our  fight  at  the  ballot  box  next  November,  and  I 
hope  to  see  old  North  Carolina's  laboring  men  in  line  with  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island.  We  are  now  in  a  bad  condition  as  to  labor  unions 
in  our  State,  but  let  us  lay  down  all  party  lines  and  cleave  to  that  which 
will  save  us  from  destruction. 


By  A.  L.  Scarborough, 

Secretary  Textile  Union,  No.  253,  Concord. 

in  regard  to  organized  labor,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
labor  of  North  Carolina.  I  think  all  trades  should  organize  for  their  own 
benefit;  it  would  guarantee  and  protect  each  other  in  getting  their  rights. 
We  need  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  better  schools,  and  above  all  we  need  a 
child  labor  law  and  a  compulsory  school  law.  There  are  so  many  children  in 
the  mills  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  There  are  about  two  hundred  in  these 
mills  now  that  ought  to  be  in  school.  There  are  little  boys  loafing  around  on 
the  streets  every  day,  and  their  parents  do  not  seem  to  take  any  interest  in 
sending  them  to  school.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  forced  to  send  them.  I  be- 
lieve organizations  would  be  a  help  in  getting  better  conditions  if  the  labor- 
ing class  will  come  together  and  work  to  that  end.  Child  labor  makes  cheap 
labor.  We  need  less  child  labor  and  more  labor,  better  education  and  shorter 
work  days,  and  better  wages.  Ten  hours  would  give  more  time  for  moral 
and  social  improvement,  and  we  need  it. 

The  condition  of  wage-earners  is  from  hand  to  mouth.  They  can  hardly 
make  ends  meet  from  one  pay  day  to  the  next.  High  prices  and  low  wages  is 
about  all  the  talk  among  them,  and  very  few  saving  any  money. 
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By  Thomas  M.  Shatterly, 

Secretary  Textile  Union,  No.  198,  Haw  River. 

We  believe  in  our  people  being  organized.  We  look  around  and  see  the 
mill  men  well  organized  for  their  good,  and  we  should  know  from  this  that  it 
is  the  only  way  for  us  to  ever  get  better  conditions.  We  must  organize  and 
stick  together.  We  have  millions  of  working  people  to  back  us  in  our  good 
cause,  so  let  all  working  people  come  together  and  not  be  frightened  away  be- 
cause some  boss  looks  mad  at  you  and  advises  you  not  to  join  a  union.  I  be- 
lieve a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  a  union  does  not  believe  in  the  Bible,  and 
he  should  be  called  an  infidel. 


By  Thomas  P.  Lewis, 

Secretary  Textile  Union,  No    251,  Salisbury 

Most  mill  owners  are  opposed  to  our  organization.  They  seem  terrified  at 
its  growth,  which  seems  phenomenal  in  the  extreme.  I  think  that  arbitra- 
tion will  bring  everything  right,  once  we  are  thoroughly  organized,  as  we  are 
contending  for  our  rights  only,  and  will  be  sure  to  prove  that  we  don't  intend 
the  destruction  of  capital,  as  some  claim  we  do.  I  hope  that  arbitration  will 
early  right  our  wrongs. 


By  George  M.  Moyle, 

Secretary  Painters'  Union,  No.  329,  Charlotte 

Organized  labor  is  very  rapidly  growing  in  favor  here  in  our  locality. 
There  was,  up  to,  I  may  say,  a  very  few  months  ago,  very  little  attention 
given  to  the  idea  of  organization,  but  seeing  the  giant  strides  it  has  made  up 
North,  first  one,  then  another  craft  has  taken  the  right  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  now,  in  our  city,  all  workers  have  organized  and  are  fast  getting  to 
be  something.  I,  as  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Painters'  Union,  feel  proud 
to  -say  that  we  are  recognized  as  worthy  of  respect  by  all,  and  while  we  are 
as  yet  but  in  our  infancy,  we  will  soon  stand  alone.  We  are  few  in  numbers, 
but  each  and  all,  with  few  exceptions,  have  written  determination  on  our 
brows.  We  have  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  we  feel  able  to  make  great 
demands,  but  such  as  we  have  made  were  met  with  favor  and  consideration. 
In  nearly  all  instances  the  best  of  feeling  prevails  between  employer  and 
employe,  and' I  am  most  firmly  convinced  with  us,  as  with  all  other  crafts, 
organized  labor  is  mighty  and  will  prevail. 


By  A.  M.  Goodman, 

Secretary  Carpenters'  Union,  No    384,  Asheville 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  thorough  organization  are  chiefly  these: 
First,  it  creates  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  among  mechanics,  and  instead  of 
having  a  feeling  of  jealousy  toward  our  fellows,  we  learn  to  love,  sympathize 
and  help  each  other,  not  only  in  health,  but  also  in  adversity,  when  a'  kind 
act  or  a  gentle  word  does  more  good  than  anything  else  can. 
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Second,  it  elevates  our  calling,  by  securing  better  wages,  shorter  hours, 
more  time  for  study  and  recreation,  making  us  better  mechanics,  better  men 
with  better  morals,  and  greater  intellects.  Thus  we  become  of  more  value 
to  our  employers,  our  families,  our  country  and  our  God. 

Third,  by  organization  we  can  with  success  ward  off  the  blows  of  those 
who  esteem  us  a  machine,  made  for  their  especial  benefit.  The  stronger  can 
assist  the  weak,  lift  up  the  fallen,  and  by  proper  use  of  that  mighty  power, 
the  ballot,  say  to  greed  and  trusts,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther." 

The  greatest  need  of  mechanics  and  wage-earners  of  all  classes  is  co-opera- 
tion. Let  them  put  their  savings  together  and  run  a  business  that  will  fur- 
nish the  necessities  of  life  at  first  cost,  and  give  employment  to  many  of 
them,  and  produce  wealth  for  those  who  make  it.  We  can  soon  become  in- 
dependent of  the  capitalist,  and  when  we  do  that,  if  he  wants  to  smoke  fine 
cigars,  drink  champagne  and  go  to  Europe,  he  can  do  so,  at  his  own  expense, 
not  by  our  labor.     Co-operation  is  what  we  need. 


By  D.  A.  Fulton, 

Secretary  Carpenters'  Union,  No.  744,  Kings  Mountain. 

Organized  labor  is  intelligent  labor.  Organization  among  laboring  people 
means  progress.  Organized  labor  means  better  labor,  better  service.  Organi- 
zation will  improve  the  quality  of  labor  and  make  men  think  more  of  their 
employer,  and  work  for  his  interest.  It  will  make  our  people  study  economic 
questions,  and  how  to  do  the  most  work  in  the  shortest  time,  how  to  make 
our  employer  proud  of  our  work  and  our  organization.  It  will  have  a 
tendency  to  stop  strikes  and  bring  employer  and  employe  closer  together. 
Labor  completely  organized  means  no  more  strikes,  as  it  will  be  better  edu- 
cated and  know  the  needs  of  the  employer, and  the  employer  will  know  labor's 
needs  better,  and  will  appreciate  their  condition.  I  think  it  altogether  wrong 
for  one  class  to  organize  and  then  complain  at  others  for  doing  the  same 
thing.  For  instance,  the  mill  men  are  organized  to  the  letter  and  some  of 
them  will  not  work  union  men  at  all.  If  there  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  b"e 
organized,  surely  there  is  in  labor  being  organized. 

i  hope  I  may  see  the  day  when  every  department  of  labor  will  be  organized. 
Then  employes  will  get  better  work  and  labor  will  get  better  pay,  and  not 
until  then. 


By  D.  P.  Kelly, 

Secretary  Carpenters'  Union,  No.  530,  Hendersonville. 

Organization  is  the  only  hope  for  the  wage-earner,  not  only  for  protection, 
but  for  manv  other  features.  In  the  first  place  it  is  an  education  to  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  It  better  fits  its  members  for  the 
work  they  engage  in.  It  discourages  selfishness  and  encourages  liberality. 
It  provides  for  them  in  sickness  and  in  death.  It  advocates  each  one  bearing 
his  and  her  part  of  the  burden  of  life  and  not  to  throw  it  on  another,  and  in 
that  way  makes  organized  labor  a  benefit  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to  them- 
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selves.  The  object  of  our  organization  is  to  shorten  the  hours  of  daily  labor 
and  increase  our  leisure,  thereby  giving  us  more  time  to  improve  our  homes 
and  our  minds. 


By  S.  N.  Rankin, 
Carpenters'  Union,  No.  55S,  Charlotte. 

1  think  organization  will  bring  the  laboring  people  closer  together  and  re- 
store the  long  lost  confidence,  and  by  establishing  an  apprentice  system  I 
think  we  can  turn  out  a  better  class  of  mechanics  who  can  demand  better 
wages.  I  don't  think  it  necessary  for  any  argument  on  the  subject;  any  sane 
wage-earner  knows  the  fact.  I  think  it  will  benefit  us  morally,  mentally  and 
financially. 


By  J.  E.  Hujstneycutt, 

Secretary  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  No.  41,  Charlotte. 

Labor  unions,  if  carried  on  in  the  right  way,  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  workingman,  both  financially  and  educationally.  If  labor  unions  are 
organized  with  the  desire  to  advance  the  mutual  benefit  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye the  best  results  will  be  obtained;  but  if  they  organize  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  wages,  and  don't  take  into  consideration  the  interest  of 
the  employer,  then  they  will  always  be  in  trouble  and  gain  nothing  like  unto 
what  they  would  gain  if  a  more  pleasant  relation  existed  between  employer 
and  employe.  When  we  organize  we  are  fully  cognizant  of  our  grave  respon- 
sibilities and  are  firmly  determined  to  work  faithfully  towards  the  upholding 
of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  our  craft,  and  to  make  more  apparent  the 
usefulness  of  our  labor,  and  to  protect  the  employer  and  employes  as  a  whole 
from  the  infringement  of  dishonest,  inferior  and  unskilled  labor. 

Labor  unions  do  claim  the  protection  of  employer  and  employes,  and  will 
so  labor  if  treated  fair  by  the  employer.  The  greatest  benefits  will  be  gained 
if  labor  unions  will  cherish,  protect  and  promulgate  their  interest  and  rights 
as  workmen  and  do  likewise  by  the  employer.  Labor  unions  protect  the 
workmen,  abolish  injurious  privileges,  and  bring  all  under  the  constraint  of 
wholesome  duty.  Then  our  wages  come  into  consideration.  We,  as  work- 
men, organize  to  build  up  our  trade,  to  sustain  good  workmen,  to  regulate 
our  wages,  and  all  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  workmen, 
to  influence  the  apprenticeship  system  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  employer 
and  employes;  then  when  we  do  this,  to  build  up  our  trades  and  create  better 
workmen,  we  have  the  same  right  to  create  higher  wages.  If  we  are  organ- 
ized we  can  obtain  higher  wages  and  claim  more  for  our  labor  than  we  could 
if  there  were  no  labor  unions.  So  organize  and  make  yourselves  equal  to 
your  employer,  both  socially  and  intelligently. 

I  look  upon  labor  organization  as  the  only  redemption  for  the  working 
mass  of  humanity.  It  is  the  only  chance  for  the  workman  to  better  his  con- 
dition and  elevate  himself  into  higher  standing,  and  the  working  man  should 
not  have  to  be  told  of.  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  labor  organization.     I 
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wish  you  success  in  your  undertaking,  and  believe  it  will  help  the  labor  move- 
ment. 


By  J.  W.  Halford, 
President  Typographical  Union,  No.  54,  Raleigh. 

To  treat  the  subject  of  organized  labor  fully  would  require  more  space  than 
you  can  spare,  and  to  be  too  brief  would  do  the  subject  injustice.  However,  I 
will  attempt  to  strike  the  medium  and  give  a  few  ideas  which  occur  to  me  as 
to  why  labor  organizations  deserve  success,  and  why  all  law-abiding  citizens 
should  encourage  the  movement. 

Every  institution,  thing  or  article  in  nature  has,  or  should  have,  some  pur- 
pose or  function  to  perform  or  serve,  and  if  this  happens  not  to  be  for  the 
good  and  welfare  of  society  its  existence  should  cease.  All  secret  societies 
have  justification  for  their  existence,  since  they  tend  to  morally  elevate  their 
members  and  improve  society — miserable  creatures  who  deny  them  the  right 
to  exist. 

While  labor  organizations  are  in  a  sense  patterned  after  the  ancient  and 
venerable  secret  societies,  in  so  far  as  they  lift  up  and  improve  their  mem- 
bership, they  are  not,  in  a  broad  sense,  secret  societies. 

1  have  said  that  no  thing  or  institution  should  be  permitted  to  exist  unless 
it  tended  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  society.  In  order  to  justify  the  ex- 
istence of  labor  organizations,  I  will  mention  some  of  the  good  which  has 
been  accomplished  through  them. 

The  starting  point  of  the  labor  movement  is  somewhat  surrounded  by  ob- 
scurity, but  the  most  important  step  forward  which  the  writer  is  cognizant 
of,  occurred  in  1850,  when  the  printers  formed  the  National  Typographical 
Union,  the  name  of  which  was,  in  1869,  changed  to  International  Typographi- 
cal Union.  National  bodies  of  other  trades  followed  in  rapid  succession,  un- 
til to-day  it  is  hard  to  mention  any  organized  craft  which  has  not  its  national 
or  international  head.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  give  a  history  of  the 
labor  movement,  but  more  particularly  to  mention  a  few  of  the  good  things 
which  have  been  accomplished  in  its  half  century  of  life. 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  political  ethics,  labor  organizations  are 
not  only  just,  but  are  the  greatest  allies  good  government  has.  By  giving 
the  laborer  better  wages  it  enables  him  to  enjoy  more  comforts  of  life,  per- 
mits him  to  better  educate  his  children  for  the  future  battles  for  bread;  it 
saves  his  wife  the  drudgery  which  is  so  common  among  the  families  of  the 
poor,  underpaid  and  overworked  laborers,  and  permits  her  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  her  social  functions  and  the  training  of  the  children;  and  what  is 
more  important  than  the  training  of  the  young?  Who  can  forecast  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  babe  if  properly  trained?  This  all  tends  to  make  better  citi- 
zens, and  as  good  government  is  the  result  of  the  active  co-operation  of  good 
citizens,  it  is  simply  beyond  comprehension  why  anyone  possessing  ordinary 
intelligence  should  place  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  labor  unions. 

It  can  be  said  without  successful  contradiction  that  labor  organizations 
have  done  more  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  working  people,  and  for 
the  uplifting  to  a  higher  plane,  than  all  other  agencies  combined.     Not  only 
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are  members  of  the  labor  unions  thus  benefited,  but  the  laggard,  the  parasite 
of  society,  who  has  neither  the  moral  courage  or  good  judgment  to  share  in 
the  expense,  labor  and  responsibility  of  these  organizations  is  the  recipient 
of  their  beneficent  influence. 

In  the  councils  of  the  labor  union  the  members  are  brought  together  where 
they  may  discuss  economic  questions,  and  where  they  may  devise  ways  and 
means  of  improving  their  conditions — morally,  financially,  physically  and 
mentally.  Members  are  improved  morally  by  being  constantly  taught  the 
lesson,  -'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you."  They  are 
forbidden  to  take  advantage  of  the  frailties  of  their  fellow-man;  they  are 
also  taught  and  required  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  their  employers. 
It  is  the  popular  idea  that  the  financial  condition  is  the  only  matter  consid- 
ered by  labor  unions.  Of  course  this  forms  a  part  of  their  creed,  but  it  is 
well  to  insist  that  it  is  only  a  fractional  part.  Members  of  labor  unions  re- 
ceive more  pay  for  their  work,  first,  because  the  very  best  workmen  are  to  be 
found  in  the  membership  of  labor  unions,  hence  they  are  worth  more  pay; 
second,  because  they  demand  more  pay.  All  statisticians'  reports  will  show 
that  the  organized  trades  are  better  paid  than  those  which  are  not  organized, 
but  these  figures  are  sometimes  misleading,  since  the  rate  of  pay  is,  in  most 
instances,  set  by  the  union  for  the  entire  community,  and  in  this  way  the 
non-unionist  frequently  receives  the  union  scale.  It  is  probably  well  to 
answer  here  the  objection  on  the  part  of  many,  who  have  given  the  matter 
little,  if  any,  serious  attention,  that  by  setting  a  minimum  scale  the  union 
prevents  the  superior  workman  from  rising  in  his  profession!  Can  you 
imagine  anything  further  from  the  truth?  Suppose  no  minimum  scale  should 
be  set  by  the  union?  It  is  needless  to  say  the  employer  would  set  a  minimum 
scale  which  would  be  regulated  by  the  absolute  necessities  of  life,  and  the 
minimum  would  also  be  the  maximum  scale.  The  union  encourages  its  mem- 
bers and  assists  them  to  become  superior  workmen,  and  there  is  no  case  on 
record  where  the  union  has  objected  to  its  members  receiving  an  advance 
over  the  scale.  There  is  no  maximum  scale.  The  minimum  scale  is  based 
on  the  absolute  earning  capacity  of  the  average  workman  in  any  given  trade, 
hence  it  is  fair  to  employer  and  employe.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  more 
to  prove  that  it  is  to  the  advantage,  financially,  of  every  living  workingman 
to  join  the  union  of  his  calling.  A  member's  physical  and  mental  condition 
are  improved  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  union  workshops  are  kept  in  a 
better  sanitary  and  bygienic  condition.  Members  of  labor  unions  never  hesi- 
tate to  object  to  work  under  unsanitary  conditions,  because  they  know  their 
objection  will  be  sustained  by  their  union.  That  labor  unions  have  shortened 
the  hours  of  toil  is  too  well  known  to  need  elaboration  at  my  'hands.  I  refer 
to  this  to  show  that  if  the  unions  had  never  accomplished  anything  else,  this 
alone  would  entitle  them  to  the  highest  place  as  humanitarian  institutions. 
What  can  more  improve  one  physically  and  mentally  than  to  give  him  short 
hours  of  work,  thereby  affording  time  for  such  forms  of  mental  and  physical 
exercise  as  are  in  the  reach  of  the  humble  workingman?  Contrast  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man  who  works  from  12  to  15  hours  per  day  with  the  man  who  be- 
longs to  the  labor  union,  which  has  reduced  the  hours  of  toil  to  8  or  9  per  day. 
The  man  who  labors  the  12  or  15  hours  per  day  comes  to  his  fireside  at  night 
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so  fatigued  that  tie  scarcely  has  the  energy  to  take  his  food,  after  which  he 
retires  for  slumber  that  he  may  have  the  strength  to  endure  the  same  ordeal 
the  next  day.  Of  course  he  reaches  home  too  tired  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
his  home  (if  by  chance  he  happens  to  have  any)  and  the  society  of  his 
family,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spending  some  time  in  improving  his  mind,  and 
in  due  time  he  becomes  a  mental  dwarf.  We  then  turn  to  the  union  man  and 
investigate  his  condition  and  surroundings.  It  is  found  that  his  union  has  by 
diplomacy  and  often  hard  work,  and  too  often  sacrifices,  convinced  the  em- 
ployers that  they  do  not  gain,  but  actually  lose  money  by  excessive  hours  of 
labor.  The  more  progressive  organizations  have  secured  for  their  members  a 
nine-hour  day,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  inaugurated  the  eight-hour  day. 
M  embers  of  these  organizations  not  only  have  the  chance  of  improving  their 
mental  condition,  but  they  exercise  the  God-given  privilege  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  their  family.  They  also  have  sufficient  time  for  recuperation,  and 
when  they  arrive  at  their  place  of  business  the  next  morning  they  are  in 
condition  to  give  value  received  for  their  salary. 

The  burden  of  my  argument  has  so  far  been  to  show  some  of  the  benefits 
which  accrue  to  members  of  the  organization.  The  statement  that  labor 
unions  are  a  great  benefit  to  employers  of  labor  can  easily  be  proven.  It  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  any  agency  which  promotes  harmony  between  em- 
ployer and  employe  earns  the  right  to  existence.  If  the  employer  realizes 
that  he  only  purchases  the  services  of  his  employe  and  treats  him  as  a  man 
instead  of  as  a  mere  machine,  he  secures  the  very  best  results,  which  are 
loyalty,  harmony  and  ah  interest  in  the  success  of  the  business.  Labor 
unions  also  protect  the  employer  from  his  competitor.  That  each  and  every 
employer  of  union  labor  in  any  city  pays  not  less  than  the  minimum  scale  of 
the  union  of  that  city  should  be  a  great  aid  to  employers  of  this  class  of  labor. 
With  this  information  they  can  make  rational  bids  on  work,  feeling  sure 
their  neighbor,  all  other  things  being  equal,  can  not  produce  the  same  work 
for  less  than  they  can. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete  if  I  failed  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
mass  of  important  labor  laws  which  have  been  passed  at  the  instance  of  the 
labor  unions,  and  even  now  many  very  important  measures  are  pending  be- 
fore Congress  which  are  being  championed  by  labor  unions.  Many  States 
have,  at  the  instance  of  labor  unions,  enacted  laws  prohibiting  factories  and 
manufactories  from  employing  children  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours 
per  day;  and  in  some  States  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  employ  a  child  of  school 
age,  that  is,  under  some  specified  age.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if 
the  various  crafts  of  this  State  had  been  thoroughly  organized  a  law  would 
have  been  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  which  would  save 
the  women  and  children  of  this  fair  State  the  burden  of  the  12  to  15-hour 
work  day,  the  fine  promises  of  the  cotton  mill  men  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Labor  unions  have  not  only  entered  legislative  halls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  beneficial  legislation,  but  have  just  as  often  been  found  there 
to  defeat  inimical  measures. 

One  of  the  many  great  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  the  non-unionists  is  the 
system  of  fines  inaugurated  by  the  avaricious,  greedy  and  scheming  em- 
ployers of  this  class  of  labor.     In  some  cases  the  promised  salary  of  the  mis- 
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guided  employe  is  reduced  by  fines  until  there  is  practically  nothing  left.  If 
anyone  doubts  this  statement  let  them  investigate  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  any  of  the  free  (?)  textile  institutions  of  this  country.  Of  course  this 
pernicious  system  is  vigorously  opposed  by  labor  unions,  and  does  not  exist 
in  any  workshop  where  the  protecting  influence  of  unionism  holds  sway. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said  above,  it  jis  found  that  labor  organizations  are 
not  only  desirable  but  almost  necessary  institutions.  We  have  seen  that  they 
render  it  possible  for  all  members  of  any  given  craft  to  get  together  for  con- 
sultation and  advice,  whereby  all  questions  affecting  their  condition  may  re- 
ceive the  judgment  of  all;  their  trend  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  toil 
per  day,  hence  the  worker  has  more  time  to  devote  to  self-culture,  etc.;  to 
assist  members  to  become  proficient  in  their  calling,  which  places  them  at  the 
top  mark  on  the  labor  market,  which  enables  them  to  demand  and  receive 
more  pay  for  any  stated  amount  of  labor  than  the  heterogeneous  and  disor- 
ganized rabble  which  constitutes  the  class  known  as  the  non-unionists,  it 
has  been  shown  that  with  the  increase  in  income  they  may  enjoy  a  few  of 
the  luxuries  of  life  and  better  educate  their  children.  The  union,  on  all  oc- 
casions stands  as  the  mediator  between  the  individual  member  and  the  en- 
croachments of  the  employer.  It  is,  however,  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  members  from  their  affiliation 
with  labor  unions. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  fraternal  and  beneficial  features  of  labor  organi- 
zations, nor  do  I  deem  it  wise  to  attempt  to  do  so  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  union  will  be  the  workingman's 
"lodge,  reading-room,  and  insurance  organization."  May  they  live  and 
prosper. 


By  J.  C.  Abernethy, 

Typographical  Union,  No    33S,  Charlotte. 

Charlotte  Typographical  Union,  No.  338,  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
organized  labor  benefits  the  employer  as  well  as  the  employe,  and  also  that 
an  organization  of  workingmen  in  a  town  where  unionism  and  the  organiza- 
tion idea  are  comparatively  young  can  take  charge  of  its  trade  and  conduct  it 
in  a  fitting  manner,  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  both  workingman  and  em- 
ployer. 

On  account  of  a  series  of  unfortunate  circumstances  the  first  typographical 
union  formed  in  Charlotte  gave  up  its  charter  some  years  ago:  and  affairs  in 
printing  trade  circles  became  completely  disorganized,  without  a  definite 
scale  of  prices,  and  with  small  hope  of  ever  again  forming  an  organization. 
After  a  few  years  of  such  unsatisfactory  conditions,  however,  a  new  organiza- 
tion was  brought  about  by  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  craft,  and  now 
Charlotte  is  rated  by  the  printing  trade  as  one  of  the  strongest  union  towns  in 
the  South,  and  justly  so,  for  of  the  large  number  of  publications  gotten  out  in 
this  city  only  one— a  small  concern — is  printed  without  the  union  label,  and 
that  is  published  under  a  form  of  contract  which  operates  to  remove  it  to 
some  extent  from  the  sphere  of  establishments  which  can  be  acquired  by  the 
union.     The  latter,  however,  does  not  fail  to  occasionally  remind  the  pub- 
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lishers  that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  unionize  their  office.  As  a  result 
of  this  organization,  the  wages  of  many  men  have  been  raised,  some  receiving 
an  advance  of  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  and  the  best  of  feeling  prevails  between 
employer  and  employe. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  many  sections  of  North  Carolina  over 
the  organization  of  unions  among  laboring  people.  Many  employers  see  in 
these  movements  merely  visions  of  excessive  demands,  strikes,  boycotts  and 
other  evils,  and  it  is  to  be  said  to  the  discredit  of  some  labor  union  leaders 
that  these  fears  are  not  altogether  groundless.  The  typographical  union  is 
one  of  the  few  organizations  of  workingmen  in  the  South  which  has  almost 
absolute  control  of  the  work  in  its  trade,  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  declare 
that  it  is  doing  much  by  its  example  to  pave  the  way  for  the  formation  of 
other  unions.  This  has  been  brought  about  almost  wholly  by  conservative 
action.  The  typographical  union  offers  a  return  to  employers  for  conces- 
sions made  to  it.  It  says,  in  effect:  "Make  your  establishment  union  and 
we  will  guarantee  that  the  men  who  work  in  it  shall  be  competent  and  relia- 
ble. Infractions  of  rules  will  be  punished  by  the  union,  whether  against  the 
employer  or  the  organization,  and  the  complaints  of  employer  against  em- 
ploye will  be  considered  as  readily  by  the  union  as  those  brought  by  the  men 
against  the  establishment."  The  employer  can  not  punish  a  man  for  quitting 
work  at  a  critical  moment  and  thereby  damaging  the  establishment,  bu*  the 
union  can,  and  does  reach  him,  and  that  fact  forms  one  instance  of  protec- 
tion afforded  the  employer  which  he  could  not  get  through  any  other  medium. 

The  successful  labor  union  must  offer  some  inducement  to  the  employer  to 
preserve  the  balance,  which  insures  harmony  between  capital  and  labor.  The 
promoters  of  typographical  or  any  other  unions  who  work  on  the  basis  that 
the  body  is  in  existence  merely  to  force  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  upon 
the  employer  is  not  a  friend  of  the  laboring  man,  and  the  history  of  the 
typographical  union,  if  compared  with  less  fortunate  organizations,  will  bear 
out  the  assertion  that  its  membership  includes  a  minimum  of  such  charac- 
ters. The  unscrupulous  organizer  who  is  ever  ready  to  stir  up  strife  does 
more  to  create  opposition  to  labor  unions  and  keep  employers  from  making 
concessions  than  any  other  influence. 

"Conservatism  and  independence"  should  be  the  motto  of  all  typographical 
unions,  as  well  as  the  organized' "bodies  of  all  other  workingmen.  This  does 
not  mean  that  co-operation  to  some  extent  between  different  labor  unions  is 
to  be  discouraged,  but  the  army  should  not  become  a  disorganized  mob  on  ac- 
count of  too  close  affiliation  cf  different,  interests. 

Strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts  and  other  severe  measures  to  enforce  demands 
by  either  employer  or  employe  have  never  achieved  any  great  success  and  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  workingman,  and  while  the  latter  must  not  under 
any  circumstances  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon,  he  should  always  regard 
extreme  measures  as  enemies  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  employer. 

The  battles  which  the  typographical  unions  of  the  country  have  totally  lost 
have  in  nearly  every  instance  been  due  to  hasty  action,  or  a  departure  from 
the  characteristic  conservatism  of  the  organization,  while  those  won  were 
practically  all  based  on  right  and  justice.  In  this  fact  there  is  much  that 
should  impress  members  of  unions  which  have  not  been  in  existence  so  long 
as  the  printing  trades  associations. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


RAILROAD  EMPLOYES. 


The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  employes*  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  service  of  the  several  railroads  in  the  State,  and 
the  average  wages  paid. 

There  are  in  the  State  835  station  agents,  whose  average  pay  is  90 
cents;  1,738  other  station  men,  at  $1.04;  799  engineers,  at  $2.75; 
931  firemen,  at  $1.13;  551  conductors,  at  $2.23;  1,358  other  train- 
men, at  94  cents ;  487  machinists,  at  $2.17 ;  1,003  carpenters,  at  $1.49; 
1,052  other  shopmen,  at  $1.09;  841  section  foremen,  at  $1.32;  4,98S 
other  trackmen,  at  75  cents;  801  switch,  flag  and  watchmen,  at  89 
cents;  524  telegraph  operators,  at  $1.42;  3,211  other  employes  at 
90  cents. 

Making  a  total  of  19,569  railway  employes  in  the  State,  exclusive 
of  officers  and  office  employes. 
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Table  No.  i. — Showing  Number  Railroad  Employes 


Name  of  Road. 


Station  Agents. 


Average 
Wages. 


Other  Station 
Men. 


Average 
Wages. 


I 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
ii 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 


Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Southern  Railway  System  in  N.  Carolina 
Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway 


Miscellaneous  Roads — 

Aberdeen  and  Ashboro 

Aberdeen  and  Rockfish 

Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 

Caldwell  and  Northern 

Cape  Fear  and  Northern 

Carolina  Northern 

Carolina  and  Northwestern 

Carthage 

Cashie  and  Chowan 

Danville  and  Western 

Durham  and  Charlotte . 

Atlanta,  Knoxville  and  Northern. 

Egypt 

Norfolk  and  Southern 

Norfolk  and  Western 

Northampton  and  Hertford 

Raleigh  and  Cape  Fear 

Red  Springs  and  Bowmore 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia 

Suffolk  and  Carolina 

Transylvania  

Warrenton 

Wellington  and  Powellsville 

Wilmington  Seacoast 


Total 


245 
181 
263 


61.42 
1.42 
i-59 


723 
530 

355 


1.  21 

.85 


>7 


1 

43 

16 

1 

4 


.40 

•33 

■95 

1.  00 


1 
29 


.67 
1.  14 

1-43 
.96 

•  19 


54 
16 


835 


74 
78 
70 


•5o 


90 


r,738 


si. 01 

.82 

1.74 


1.  00 
•65 
.60 


1.28 
.90 


2.  15 


.41 
.76 


1.  04 


Railroad  Employes. 
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and  Their  Daily  Average  Compensation. 

Enginemen. 

Firemen. 

Conductors. 

Other 
Trainmen. 

Machinists. 

No. 

Average 
Wages. 

No. 

Average 
Wages. 

No. 

Average 
Wages. 

No. 

Average 
Wages. 

No. 

Average 
Wages. 

194 
3S9 

$3-96 
5-59 
3-45 

204 
131 
507 

$1.24 
2.  64 
I.  19 

164 
117 
225 

$2.76 
3.OI 
2-93 

353 
297 

595 

$1.14 
1-43 
I.  13 

75 

92 

259 

#2.49 
2.49 
I.99 

I 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

2 

7 
1 

i-75 
2-93 
2.50 
2.83 
2.44 

3-24 
2.  00 

2 

7 
1 

1 
1 
6 
1 

1-05 

.83 

.84 

•  75 

.96 

1.24 

1.  00 

I 

4 

I-  15 

2.  00 

5 

14 
3 
2 
1 
10 
3 

•75 
.88 
.82 

•75 
.96 
.70 
•  52 

1 

4 

2.  OO 
2.25 

1 

1 
1 

5 
1 

2.05 
1.  92 
2.68 
3.00 

1 
6 
1 

.1 
12 

2.5O 
1.79 

9 
10 

TT 

r? 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
t8 

1            1. 70 
15           2.55 

37  !         4-  °o 

1 

14 

4i 

1 

1 

.92 

1.  23 

2.  00 

•75 
1.  00 

12 
8 
1 
1 

2-33 
3-38 
1.  92 
1.  92 

1 

34 

16 

1 

3 

.64 
1.  31 

i-93 

•  75 
.86 

40 

~~I.~8l~ 

1            1. 50 

19 
20 

?T 

II         1. 92 

2 

4 
1 

2.  90 
2.56 
2.  04 

2 

4 
1 

1. 16 

1.32 
•79 

2 

3 
1 

2.  11 
1.66 
1.54 

6 

4 
5 

i-  13 

1.  00 

.46 

1 
1 

2.05 
2.36 

22 

23 
7/\ 

25 

3 

1 

3 
2 

.58 

2 
2 

3 
2 

1 

2.40 

1.48 

.62 

27 

1 

799  !         2.75 

93t 

I.  13 

55i 

2-  23 

i,358 

■94 

487 

2.  17 
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Table  No.  1— 

Name  of  Road. 

Carpenters. 

Other 
Shopmen. 

No. 

Average 
Wages 

No. 

Average 
Wages. 

I 

2 

3 

4 
5 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Southern  Railway  System  in  N.  Carolina  _. 

Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway       -    ,        ._ 

Miscellaneous  Roads — 

Aberdeen  and  Asbboro  .         _._-_- 

133 
322 
450 

$1.67 
I. 41 
I.  60 

579 
354 
467 

$!•   15 

i-35 
1.66 

Aberdeen  and  Rockfish           . 

1 
38 

•  75 

Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  _         _  . 

J9 

I.  42 

.96 

7 
8 

Caldwell  and  Northern. 

Cape  Fear  and  Northern           - 

9 

IO 

Carolina  Northern  ____________ 

Carolina  and  Northwestern        ..  -    . 
Carthage               _            

8 

I.  29 

9 

.86 

Cashie  and  Chowan.       ._      .     _. 

13 
14 
15 
t6 

Danville  and  Western          __. 

Durham  and  Charlotte 

Atlanta,  Knoxville  and  Northern  _ 

Esvpt    _         _____           - 

1 

36 

6 

1.  33 
r.61 

1.65 

1 

33 
11 

.66 

17 

tS 

Norfolk  and  Southern  .         . ..   _     . 
Norfolk  and  Western           .    .               .. 

1.  iS 
i.  25 

19 

Northampton  and  Hertford        .    . 

Raleigh  and  Cape  Fear _,_ 

Red-Springs  and  Bowmore.      _. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia 

18 
4 

.98 
i-93 

6 
1 

1.  19 
1.  00 

23 
24 

25 

^6 

Suffolk  aud  Carolina     

Warrenton                          .  _-    _         .  -   _ 

Wellington  and  Powellsville . 
Wilmington  Seacoast 

1 

2 

27 

Total  .  __        _..._. 

1,003 

1.49 

t,  502 

1.  09 

Railroad  Employes. 
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Continued. 


Section 
Foremen. 

Other 
Trackmen. 

Switch,  Flag  and 
Watchmen. 

Telegraph 
Operators. 

Other 
Employes. 

No. 

Average 
Wages. 

No. 

Average 
Wages. 

No. 

Average 
Wages. 

No. 

Average 
Wages. 

No. 

Average 
Wages. 

230 
177 
346 

$i-37 
1.32 

1-43 

I,  292 

1,274 
2,031 

$0.74 
•  74 
.82 

Il6 
l6l 
488 

$1.08 
I.42 
vl.  36 

I07 
127 
266 

$1.62 
I.  76 
1-54 

515 

300 

2,  206 

$0.98 

.90 

I.  21 

1 
2 
3 

4 

3 
9 

1-33 
1.  17 
1.49 
1.44 
1.25 
1.  27 
1.  40 

15 

45 

5 

6 

10 

39 

8 

.70 
.60 

.84 

•  75 
.90 
.60 

•  75 

I 
42 

•75 
.80 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9  1           -83 

3 

.78 

2 

2 

13 
2 



1             -45 

3 

2.  00 

3 
11 

•58 

•59 

9 
10 

TT 

T? 

13 
T4 

T5 

I 

1-34 
1-45 
1.  3i 
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i-35 

5 

80 

81 

9 

5 

.66 

.90 

1.  10 

.85 

•75 

1 
18 

.46 
I.  OI 

t6 

20 
12 

5 
3 

1.97 
1-34 

92 
29 

1.44 
1.56 

17 

I 

19 
00 

2 

?T 

II 

4 
1 

.98 
1-25 
I- 31 

37 

23 

6 

•  55 
.80 

•75 

3 
3 

•39 
1.  00 

10 

•36 

9 

•52 

22 

23 
24 

?5 

2 

8 
9 

1 

06 

2 

1.03 

•53 

3 

.60 

27 

841 

1.32 

4,988 

•75 

801             .89 

524 

1.  42    3,  211 

.90 

*  Entire  line. 
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Table  No.  2.— 

Showing 

Rail- 

Name  of  Road. 

Resulting  from  the  Movement 
of  Trains. 

Passengers. 

Employes. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

I 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad           _    _     ... 

Southern  Railway — 

Southern  Railway.         _.         _       _.  ....  . 

I 

8 

ir 

3 
3 

63 
63 

3 
4 

5 
6 

Asheville  and  Spartanburg  _         

7 

Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air-Line 

1 

I 

17 

Atlantic  and  Yadkin _   _. _ 

7 

North  Carolina.         .    . . 

I 

4 
1 

3 

48 

7 
8 

North  Carolina  Midland  _         ._     __ 

9 

State  University         _  . 

9 

Yadkin            ..         ______         

1 

Total  . _.     

I 

17 

7 

152 

Seaboard  Air-Line— 

Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway  _ . 

7 

4 
1 

79 

Miscellaneous  Roads— 
Aberdeen  and  Rockfish 

Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 

I 
I 

13 
14 
15 

Carolina  and  Northwestern  .             . 

Durham  and  Charlotte 

EevDt                        .         ..         _-__ 

1 

Norfolk  and  Southern  _       __  .. 

1 
1 
1 

4 

17 
t8 

Norfolk  and  Western.  ___._ 

5 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia 

19 

Suffolk  and  Carolina                     _ 

Total  _         . .         . .         . .         

2 

3 

2 

9 

Grand  total.     ___ 

4 

35 

16 

303 

Eailroad  Accidents. 
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road  Accidents  to  Persons. 

Resulting  from  the  Movement 
of  Trains. 

Total. 

Other  Causes  Than 

Movement  of  Trains — 

Employes. 

Trespassing. 

Not  Trespassing. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

16 

13 
2 

18 

H 
3 

2 

I 

II 

I 

3 
I 

4 
6 

23 

16 

3 
6 

2 
II 

93 

94 
10 
20 
8 
64 
11 

2 

99 

191 
I 

3 
14 
43 

1 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 

5 
2 



I 

7 

7 
8 

1 

I 

2 

3 

1 

9 

30 

32 

1 

9 

39 

210 

2 

254 

7 

8 

I 

8 

12 

1 
2 
2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

102 



23 

10 
11 

1 

1 

13 
14 
15 
t6 

2 

I 

1 

5 
10 

1 
1 

1 

4 

I 

6 

17 

t8 

1 

1 

19 

6 

5 

I 

11 

17 

6 

59 

63 

6 

21 

85 

422 

2    j              382 

CHAPTER  VIII. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


In  this  chapter  we  give  brief  sketches  of  the  institutions  in  the 
State  wherein  practical  instruction  is  given  along  industrial  lines. 
These  sketches  are  written  by  the  heads  of  the  institutions  and 
show  the  extent  of  technical  education  in  the  State.  The  need 
of  practical  education  among  those  who  are  to  be  the  wage-earners 
of  the  future  can  not  be  given  too  much  attention.  Education 
along  the  line  of  one's  life-work  is  as  necessary  to  the  skilled 
mechanic  as  to  the  professional  man,  ind  with  our  rapid  progress  in 
manufacturing  the  youth  of  the  State  must  be  trained  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  skilled  labor. 

• 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  BLIND  INSTITUTION,  EALEIGH. 


The  effort  of  this  Institution  is  to  teach  every  pupil  who  seeks  its  ad- 
vantages not  only  literary  branches,  but  also  some  trade  at  which  to  earn  a 
livelihood  after  leaving  school;  the  effort  being  made  to  select  such  trades  as 
will  best  meet  the  condition  of  the  individual  pupil  and  the  demands  of  the 
community  in  which  he  or  she  expects  to  live. 

The  trades  which  are  taught  the  blind  boys  are  music — vocal  and  instru- 
mental— piano  and  organ-tuning  and  repairing,  chair-seating,  broom  and 
mattress-making.  The  smaller  boys  are  given  instruction  in  Sloyd.  Thor- 
ough experts  are  employed  in  all  these  lines. 

The  blind  girls  are  taught  music,  also  how  to  make  their  own  garments,  to 
do  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  needle  work  and  fancy  work.  They  make  all  the 
dresses  made  for  them  during  their  stay  in  the  Institution,  and  hundreds  of 
articles  are  sold  annually  from  the  fancy  work  department. 

In  the  colored  department  of  the  Institution,  located  a  mile  from  the  de- 
partment for  whites,  the  colored  blind  boys  and  girls  are  taught  the  same 
branches  as  are  taught  the  white  pupils.  The  deaf  boys  are  taught  farming, 
gardening,  dairying,  shoe-making  and  mending,  and  a  teacher  of  carpenter- 
ing and  wood-work  has  recently  been  appointed  to  give  instruction  in  these 
lines.  The  deaf  girls  are  taught  house-work,  dress-making,  darning,  mend- 
ing, fancy  work,  etc.,  and  an  expert  teacher  of  cooking  has  just  been  engaged 
to  give  regular  technical  instruction  in  that  branch  next  session. 

Besides  the  direct  advantage  to  the  pupils  themselves  in  receiving  this 
technical  instruction,  there  are  saved  to  the  State  annually  many  dollars  as 
the  immediate  outcome  of  these  departments.  It  would  cost  at  least  three 
hundred  dollars  to  do  the  dress-making  necessary;  the  pupils'  shoes  are  re- 
paired in  the  shop,  and  many  of  them  made  there;  between  five  and  six 
hundred  dozen  brooms  are  made  and  sold  annually,  besides  the  mattresses, 
whisks,  pillows  and  hearth  brooms  made,  and  the  garden  affords  fresh  vege- 
tables and  the  farm  food  for  the  cows  and  horses. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  MORGANTON. 


Education  that  can  best  be  utilized  in  the  pursuit  of  some  vocation  that  will 
er nance  the  productive  ability,  adding  comfort  and  happiness,  is  the  kind  of 
education  most  needed  by  everyone.  But  no  class  needs  industrial  education 
more  than  the  deaf  and  dumb,  because  they  are  by  virtue  of  their  limitations 
shut  out  from  many  vocations,  and  especially  from  most  of  the  professions, 
but  can  enter  many  industrial  pursuits  and  follow  same  to  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory degree  as  if  they  were  not  deaf.  The  State  recognizes  this  fact  in  the 
liberal  provision  it  has  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  believing  it 
cheaper  to  educate  and  prepare  the  youths  for  making  a  livelihood  than  to 
take  care  of  the  adult,  who  has  no  ability  as  a  producer. 
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In  this  school  we  give  a  liberal  share  of  time  and  energy  to  industrial 
teaching.  We  do  not  waste  time  on  the  technical  and  theoretical  training 
entering  into  the  science  of  industry,  but  rather  deal  with  training  leading  to 
a  trade    from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

The  boys  are  taught  to  a  degree  of  perfection  commensurate  with  their 
natural  ability.  Some,  of  course,  accomplish  little,  "while  others  do  equally  as 
well  as  their  more  fortunate  hearing  brothers  and  neighbors.  The  boys  are 
trained  in  the  trades  of  carpentry,  shoe-making,  printing  and  typesetting,  and 
taught  farming  and  gardening  and  the  caring  for  live  stock.  Our  system  of 
industrial  training  is  more  like  apprentice  training  than  is  given  in  most  in- 
dustrial schools.  \Ve  endeavor  to  turn  out  carpenters,  shoe-makers,  printers 
and  farmers — prepared  to  make  a  living  in  their  respective  communities  and 
compete  in  their  callings  with  the  world    in  the  battle  for  success. 

The  trade  of  wood-working  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  deaf  men,  because 
there  is  wood-work  in  every  community,  and  he  can  use  his  skill  with  no  other 
capital  than  muscle  and  brain. 

The  trade  of  shoe-making  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  deaf  for  the  same 
reason  given  above,  that  there  is  work  in  every  community;  whether  in  city 
or  village,  or  at  a  country  cross-road,  shoes  are  to  be  made  and  mended. 

But  because  most  of  our  boys  come  from  the  farm,  that  branch  of  industry 
and  its  collateral  branches  should  be  encouraged,  and,  indeed,  made  the  most 
important  industrial  branch  in  an  agricultural  community.  The  deaf  youth 
has  the  same  inclinations  as  his  hearing  brother  to  leave  the  farm,  thinking 
it  the  least  profitable,  and  certainly  the  least  desirable,  of  all  the  vocations  in 
his  reach.  This  tendency  of  young  men,  all  wanting  to  leave  the  farm,  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  proper  training  and  the  proper  understanding  of  the  possibility 
of  the  farm.  Our  training  on  the  farm  is  made  as  practical  as  possible,  teach- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting,  requiring 
the  boys  to  do  all  classes  of  work  daily  to  be  done  on  the  farm  as  it  presents 
itself. 

Printing  is  a  means,  rather  than  an  end,  as  a  trade.  It  does  assist  ma- 
terially in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  but  often  after  the  trade  has  been  mas- 
tered in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  it  brings  poor  return  to  the  deaf 
printer,  except  to  most  extraordinary  experts. 

The  deaf  girls  of  our  school  are  taught  practical  house-work,  such  as  is 
needed  in  every  household  daily.  They  are  taught  all  classes  of  sewing,  from 
the  plainest  garment  to  the  most  complete  dress  in  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
limited  only  by  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

The  art  of  cooking  is  a  branch  that  no  woman's  education  is  complete  with- 
out, and  one  that  any  woman  should  be  proud  of.  Good  cooking  will  tend  to 
elevate  the  home,  and  educate  at  least  in  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  aim  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  to  prepare 
every  boy  and  girl  who  takes  our  course  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living  by  some 
honorable  vocation. 
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NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  GREENSBORO. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1892,  this  Institution  has  been  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  intellectual  and  industrial  development  of  the  State. 
As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  a  combination  of  a  Normal  College  and  an  Indus- 
trial School.  The  purposes  of  its  creation,  as  clearly  stated  in  the  act 
creating  it,  are: 

"1.  To  give  young  women  such  education  as  shall  fit  them  for.  teaching. 

"2*  To  give  instruction  to  young  women  in  drawing,  telegraphy,  typewrit- 
ing, stenography,  and  such  other  industrial  arts  as  may  be  suitable  to  their 
sex  and  conducive  to  their  support  and  usefulness." 

To  this  end  the  college  offers  instruction  in  three  departments— 

1.  The  Normal  Department. 

2.  The  Commercial  Department. 

3    The  Domestic  Science  Department. 

It  is  the  desire,  ambition  and  purpose  of  the  institution  to  offer  to  all 
worthy  young  women  of  the  State,  through  the  courses  of  study  in  these 
departments,  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  the  best  possible  equipment  for 
teaching,  for  business  and  for  home-making.  Board  in  its  dormitories  has 
been  fixed  at  the  low  price  of  eight  dollars  a  month,  free  tuition  is  offered 
all  who  will  take  a  pledge  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina,  and  a 
small  tuition  fee  of  forty  dollars  for  the  college  year  is  charged  others. 

During  the  ten  years  of  its  life  the  college  has  given  instruction  in  its  halls 
to  about  twenty-five  hundred  women,  representing  every  county  of  the  State. 
Hundreds  of  these  are  to-day  teaching  in  our  schools  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  from  the  largest  city  school  to  the  smallest  rural  school  in  the  most 
obscure  country  district,  touching  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  whole 
State,  and  helping  in  the  elevation  of  its  citizenship  through  the  training  of  its 
children.  Many  of  these  students  trained  in  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  college  hold  responsible  and  remunerative  positions  as  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  are  thus  lending  a  help- 
ing hand  in  its  commercial  and  industrial  development.  Still  others  in  their 
homes  are  profitably  using  the  training  received  in  the  Domestic  Science  De- 
partment of  the  college  for  the  improvement  of  those  homes  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  art  of  living. 

As  indicated  by  the  subjoined  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  the  last  General  Assembly,  the  college  seems  to  be  touching,  at 
almost  every  point,  the  life  of  every  worthy  class  of  citizen. 
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The  following  statistics,  obtained  from  the  registration  cards,  indicating 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  patronage  of  the  college  during  the  past  eight 
years,  will  prove  interesting: 


Number  of  regular  students  enrolled 

Average  age  of  students 

Number  of  counties  represented 
Number  of  graduates  of  other   institu- 
tions   

Number  who  had  taught 

Number   who    defrayed  their    own   ex- 
penses  

Number  whose  fathers  were  not  living.. 
Number  whose  fathers  were  farmers 
Number  whose  fathers  were  merchants. 
Number  whose  fathers  were  bookkeep- 
ers  

Number  whose  fathers  were  clergymen. 
Number  whose  fathers  were  physicians. 

Number  whose  fathers  were  teachers 

Number  whose  fathers  were  lawyers 

Number    whose    fathers    were     lumber 

dealers  

Number  wtose  fathers  were  liverymen.. 
Number  whose  fathers  were  drummers. 
Number  whose  fathers  were  auctioneers. 
Number  whose  fathers  were  manufac- 
turers  

Number  whose  fathers  were  mechanics. 
Number  whose  fathers  were  engineers.. 
Number    whose    fathers    were    railroad 

agents 

Number  whose  fathers  were  hotel  pro- 
prietors   

Number  whose   fathers  were   insurance 

agents 

Number  whose  fathers  had  retired  from 

business  

Number  whose  fathers  were  clerks 

Number  whose  fathers  were  pilots 

Number  whose  fathers  were  steamboat 

agents 

Number  whose  fathers  were  tailors 

Number  whose  fathers  were  government 

officials 

Number  whose  fathers  were  engaged  in 

miscellaneous  business 

Number  educated  partially  or  entirely 

in  the  public  schools 

Number  who,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  would  not  have  attended 
any  North  Carolina  college  if  they 
had  not  become  students  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College 


92~3  '93-4  '94-5 ''95-6  i'96-7 


223 

39i 

19* 

191 

70 

77 

14 

24 

80 

104 

405   444 
i9|l  I9i 

83   89 


95 
53 
83 
16 

9 
8 
8 
5 
5 


127 
97 

153 
26 

7 
7 

16 
6 

1 1 


27 
103 

128 

109 

146 

3i 

1 

7 

9 

4 

13 


3  j   5 

1  1 

5  5 

1  1 


15 


12 

107 

131 
93 

161 
46 


7 
3 

8 
4 
5 

15 


412 
i8f 

81 

6 
79 

ri3 
89 

x39 
48 


97-8 


17  I  27 

1 

317   326 


437 
>8f 
83 

13 
87 

132 

101 

140 

39 

19 

17 

17 

9 

15 


9  '99-o 


409 

*9i 


10 
95 

144 
119 

J3i 
46 


17 
168 


246   271  I  314   278   263 


29 
329 


33 
362 


23 
363 


299 


490 
19 

83 

2 
105 

172 
122 
175 


14 
10 

33 
12 

6 
3 

7 


10 
6 


3 

13 

1 

1 
2 

4 
46 

427 


299 
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Statistics  From  Registration  C 

ARDS 

— Cor 

tinned. 

'92-3 

'93-4 
8 

'94-5 

'95-6 

'96-7 

22 

'97-S 

•98-9 

•990 

Number  who  graduated  at  this  institu- 
tion _         _  .     _                  ___________ 

Number  of  counties  represented  during 
the  eight  years.               _    _ 

10 

2S 

23 

27 

39 

3i 

96 

1857 

73° 

Number   of    matriculates    during     the 
eight  years 

Total  number  receiving  instruction  from 
the   institution,    including    pupils    of 
the  Practice  and  Observation  School, 
workers  in   special  departments,  and 
correspondence  students. 

223 

401 

420 

541 

53S 

6S3 

651 

The  records  show: 

1.  That  during  the  eight  years  about  one-third  of  the  regular  students  de- 
frayed their  own  expenses  without  help  from  parents. 

2.  That  about,  66  per  cent  would  not  have  attended  any  other  North  Carolina 
college. 

3.  That  about  81  per  cent  received  their  previous  training  partially  or  en- 
tirely in  the  public  schools. 

4.  That,  including  the  enrollment  of  new  students  the  present  college  year, 
the  total  number  of  matriculates  will  be  about  2,100. 

ui  the  ninety-seven  counties,  all  except  Yancey  had  been  represented  among 
the  students  of  the  college,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  two 
young  women  from  Yancey  County  were  enrolled. 


GRADED  SCHOOLS,  DURHAM. 


Industrial  training  was  introduced  into  the  Durham  Schools  about  seven 
years  ago.  Until  within  the  past  two  years  it  was  limited  to  drawing,  whit- 
tling, and  shop  work.  Two  years  ago  domestic  science  was  introduced  into 
all  the  schools,  so  that  now  the  industrial  feature  includes  drawing,  free-hand 
and  mechanical,  Sloyd  (whittling),  shop  work,  and  domestic  science  cooking 
and  sewing.  Drawing  proper  is  taught  in  all  the  grades,  from  the  first 
through  the  tenth.  Whittling  begins  with  the  fifth  grade  and  is  continued 
through  the  sixth.  In  these  grades  all  work  is  done  with  the  knife.  An  ac- 
curate drawing  is  made  and  then  the  object  is  cut  out  with  the  knife  from 
this  drawing,  using  3  by  16-inch  wood. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  made  in  these  grades  and  will  give 
an  idea  as  to  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  work  done:  Label,  yarn-winder, 
key  tag,  calendar,  pencil  sharpener,  picture  frame,  match  box,  spool  case, 
paper  file,  etc. 

After  the  sixth  year  the  pupils — only  the  boys — are  taken  to  the  work  shop, 
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where  wood-work  is  done  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  shop  is  fitted  up  with 
all  the  tools  usually  found  in  a  first-class  work  shop,  each  boy  having  his  own 
bench  and  tools.  The  course  in  the  work  shop  covers  a  period  of  four  years 
of  the  High  School  period.     The  pupils  have  by  this  time  trained  their  hands 


Ninth  Grade  Cooking  Class,  Durham  Public  Schools. 

to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  the  saw,  chisel,  plane,  etc.,  and  use 
them  to  advantage.  Of  course,  lessons  are  given  in  the  use  of  these  tools 
and  in  the  different  kinds  of  wood — where  found,  the  commercial  value,  dura- 
bility, etc. 
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Tenth  Grade  Cooking  Class,  Durham  Public  Schools. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  made  in  the  work  shop:  Coat- 
hanger,  different  kinds  of  joints,  flower  pot  stand,  book  rack,  brackets,  pic- 
ture frame,  table,   lamp  stand,   and   several   large  pieces  of  furniture.    As 
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stated  above,  drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  grades  to  both  boys  and  girls.  Be- 
ginning with  the  third  grade  the  Prang  Elementary  Drawing  Books  are  used. 
The  above  outline  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  work  done  in  this  de- 
partment, but  does  not,  by  any  means,  give  the  extent  of  the  work.  This 
work  does  not  interfere  with  the  regular  school  work,  but  on  the  other  hand 
strengthens  it. 

The  aim  in  this  is  not  the  narrow  one  of  learning  a  trade,  neither  is  it  to 
gain  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools;  the  object  is  education  in  a  broad  and  high 
sense.  "The  whole  boy — the  mind,  the  hand,  the  will — is  put  under  subjec- 
tion to  discipline." 

Ever  since  its  inception  this  work  has  been  directed  by  a  graduate  of  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Manual  Training  teacher  must  have  training 
and  experience  in  the  work.  The  work  done  in  the  Durham  Schools  is  pat- 
terned after  the  kind  done  in  the  best  schools  North.  The  accompanying 
cuts  show  the  boys  at  work  in  the  work  shop.  Until  two  years  ago  both 
boys  and  girls  were  given  the  same  instruction.  Since  the  introduction  of 
Domestic  Science — two  years  ago — the  girls  take  only  the  drawing,  and  in- 
stead of  wood-carving,  they  take  cooking  and  sewing. 

While  the  boys  are  in  the  work  shop,  the  girls  are  either  in  the  kitchen  or 
sewing-room. 

Cooking  and  sewing  were  introduced  into  the  Durham  Graded  Schools  in 
September,  1899,  and  have  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Tnese  subjects  were  taught  in  the  colored  school  one  year  before  being  intro- 
duced into  the  white  schools.  So  thoroughly  practical  in  results  and  inex- 
pensive in  operation  were  they  in  the  colored  school  that  the  School  Board 
decided  to  make  both  cooking  and  sewing  a  part  of  the  course  for  girls  in  the 
white  schools.  Both  boys  and  girls  in  the  white  schools  were  given  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training,  including  free-hand  drawing,  mechanical  drawing, 
ana  wood-work.  Only  since  last  September  have  the  boys  been  required  to 
take  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work,  while  the  girls  take  cooking  and 
sewing.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  while  the  boys  are  in  the  work- 
shop or  on  mechanical  drawing  classes  the  girls  are  either  in  the  kitchen  or 
in  the  sewing-room. 

Jn  both  colored  and  white  schools  inexpensive,  yet  large  and  well  equipped, 
kitchens  have  been  fitted  up,  each  kitchen  costing  about  $200.  With  a  suit- 
able room  already  in  the  building,  the  expense  would  be  even  less.  The  cost 
of  material,  fuel,  etc — everything  except  salaries  of  teachers — is  about  fifty 
dollars  a  year. 

The  sewing  can  be  made  more  nearly  self-sustaining.  Sewing  is  begun  in 
the  fifth  grade  in  the  white  schools,  one  hour  a  week  being  given  to  each 
grade  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth,  inclusive.  The  course  in  sewing  embraces 
all  the  foundation  stitches,  running,  basting,  gathering,  tucking,  hemming, 
darning,  patching,  making  button-holes,  sewing  on  buttons,  making  hem- 
stitched napkins,  cutting  and  drafting  all  kinds  of  patterns,  making  dresses, 
aprons,  etc.  The  girls  furnish  their  own  material  for  making  handkerchiefs, 
napkins  and  aprons,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  expense  to  the  school. 

Cooking  is  begun  in  the  seventh  grade  and  continued  through  the  tenth. 
Each  grade  receives  instruction  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week.     For  the  sake  of 
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economy  we  are  compelled  to  use  the  group  method  of  teaching,  that  is,  to  let 
four  girls  cook  and  four  girls  keep  house  while  others  of  the  class  observe 
and  take  notes  on  the  work  done.     This  method,  while  not  so  satisfactory  as 


Eighth  Grade  in  Wokk  Shop,  Durham  Public  Schools. 

individual  work,  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  New  York  schools,  and  is 
still  in  use  there. 

Cooking  should,  I  believe,  begin  with  the  fifth  grade,  and  sewing  with  the 
third,  but  we  were  compelled  to  limit  the  cooking  to  the  high  school  in  order 


Ninth  and  Tenth  Grade  Boys  in  Work  Shop,  Durham 
Public  Schools. 


that  one  teacher  might  be  able  to  do  all  the  work,  and  that  we  might  avoid 
the  expense  of  fitting  up  two  kitchens. 

The  course  in  cooking  embraces  theoretical  and  practical  cooking,  classifi- 
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cation  of  foods,  study  of  each  class  separately  with  tests  and  practice  work, 
housekeeping,  care  of  kitchen,  marketing,  writing  menus,  cooking  and  serving 
meals.  As  already  stated,  the  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  with  one 
lesson  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each  week.  In  the  first  and  second  years  the 
classes  study  the  three  classes  of  carbonaceous,  nitrogenous  and  mineral 
foods,  studying  and  preparing  different  kinds  of  food  under  these  three  heads. 
In  the  third  year  the  different  methods  of  cooking  are  studied  and  practiced. 
For  example,  we  take  up  baking  and  do  everything  in  that  line;  then  broiling, 
frying,  and  boiling.  The  fourth  year  will  be  spent  in  studying  food  combina- 
tions, writing  menus,  cooking  and  serving  meals,  marketing — housekeeping 
in  general. 

Almost  every  lesson  is  a  practice  lesson.  Just  enough  food  is  prepared  at 
each  lesson  to  give  an  object  lesson  in  cooking  the  food  under  consideration. 
Tlie  classes  eat  what  they  cook. 

The  girls  do  not  neglect  their  literary  studies,  but  the  literary  and  indus- 
trial go  hand  in  hand.  Habits  of  industry,  exactness  and  economy  are  culti- 
vated. New  avenues  for  support  are  opened,  and  work  that  is  usually  consid- 
ered only  drudgery  is  elevated  to  the  plain  of  pleasure-giving  interest.  When 
one's  knowledge  of  a  subject  has  passed  the  stage  of  drudgery  and  become  a 
science,  its  performance  immediately  becomes  a  pleasure.  Thus  it  is  with 
our  girls.  They  enjoy  the  work  and  are  perfectly  happy  even  in  scrubbing 
tables,  kettles  and  pans.  The  work  is  so  popular  that  it  keeps  girls  in  the 
High  School  who  otherwise  would  leave.  Some  of  the  girls  put  into  practice 
at  home  what  they  learn  at  school,  even  to  taking  care  of  the  kitchens. 

Domestic  Science  has  been  a  success  from  the  first,  and  so  well  satisfied  are 
we  with  the  work  and  results  that  we  shall  certainly  continue  it  indefinitely. 
"We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  Lillie  Jamison,  a  student 
at  the  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Philadelphia  Cooking  School.  She  has  control  of  the  cooking  and  sewing 
in  the  white  schools. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS,  RALEIGE 


Main  Building  A.  &  M.  College,  Raleigh. 


"The  South  is  marching  to  the  music  of  millions  of  spindles,  wheels  and 
gears.  Technically-trained  men  are  giving  it  the  benefits  of  scientific  train- 
ing. With  water-power  of  vast  extent,  with  mines  of  coal  and  iron  and  moun- 
tains of  limestone,  with  forests  rich  in  rare  and  beautiful  wood,  with  a  cli- 
mate adapted  beyond  all  others  for  cotton,  with  splendid  harbors  and  naviga- 
ble waterways,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  South  should  not  rival  any  part  of 
the  world  in  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures." 

"North  Carolina  possesses  every  element  of  wealth  excepting  skilled  labor 
and  technical  knowledge.  Give  her  these,  and  she  will  become  the  garden- 
spot  of  the  earth." 

The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  estab- 
lished to  "promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  It  is  an  institution  where 
young  men  may  fit  themselves  for  work  in  any  line  of  industry  where  train- 
ing and  skill  are  requisite  to  success. 

it  offers  technical  education  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering, 
and  the  Textile  Industry.  It  also  offers  practical  training  in  Carpentry, 
AVood-turning,  Blacksmitking,  Machiruery-work,  Mill-work,  Boiler-tending, 
Engine-tending,  Dynamo-tending,  Dairying,  Stock-feeding,  Farm-drainage, 
Market-gardening,  Floriculture,  etc. 

Although  the  leading  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  furnish  technical  and 
practical  education,  yet  other  subjects  essential  to  liberal  culture  are  not 
omitted.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  English,  Mathematics,  History, 
Political  Economy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Physical 
Geography  and  Geology. 

The  college  is  intended,  in  short,  to  furnish  a  broad,  liberal  education,  and 
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also  to  give,  at  the  same  time,  such  special  technical  instruction  and  practical 
manual  training  as  are  indispensible  to  industrial  professions  and  occupa- 
tions. 

The  college  is  beautifully  located  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Raleigh,  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  the  State  Capitol.  The  site  is  suitable  in  all  respects. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  deep  wells,  and  the  natural  slope 
of  the  land  furnishes  perfect  drainage. 

The  college  now  owns  six  hundred  acres  of  land  and  thirteen  buildings,  and 
its  teaching  force  consists  of  twenty-eight  persons.  The  student  roll  is  now 
330.  The  college  would  enroll  a  thousand  students  if  it  had  accommodations 
for  them. 

Its  library  contains  three  thousand  volumes,  and  its  reading-room  is  well 
supplied  with  popular,  literary  and  technical  journals.  Both  library  and 
reading-room  are  accessible  to  students  eight  hours  a  day.  There  are  also 
special  reference  libraries  in  connection  with  the  various  laboratories,  draw- 
ing-rooms and  woi^k-shops. 

Courses  of  Instruction, 
agricultural  instruction. 
This  instruction  is  intended  to  educate  farmers,  stock-raisers,  poultry- 
raisers,  dairymen,  truckers,  fruit-growers  and  florists.  There  are  three 
courses:  1.  The  Full  Course  (4  years).  2.  The  Short  Course  (2  years). 
3.  The  Special  Course  (3  months).  Instruction  in  the  several  courses  is  as 
follows:  1.  Full  Course  (4  years):  Agricultural  Practice,  Elements  of 
Agriculture,  Staple  Crops,  Farm  Drainage,  Agricultural  Economics,  Plant 
Morphology,  Pomology,  Horticultural  Practice,  Physiological  Botany,  Botan- 
ical Laboratory,  Market-gardening,  Floriculture,  Plant-breeding,  Landscape- 
gardening,  Forestry,  Breeds  of  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Dairying,  Dairy  Bac- 
teriology, Veterinary  Science,  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Stock-feeding,  Stock-breed- 
ing, Entomology,  Entomology  Practice,  Free-hand  Drawing,  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, Architectural  Drawing,  Architecture,  Carpenter  Shop,  Forge  Shop,  Chem- 
istry, Chemical  Laboratory,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis, 
Quantitative  Analysis,  Quantitative  Methods,  Agricultural  Seminary,  Mathe- 
matics, Bookkeeping,  Surveying,  Surveying  (Field-work),  Soil  Physics,  Me- 
teorology, Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Physics,  Geology,  Miner- 
alogy, English  History,  English  Literature,  American  Literature,  Civics,  Po- 
litical Economy,  Military  Science. 

2.  Short  Course  (2  years)  :  Subjects  taught.  Elements  of  Agriculture. 
Staple  Crops,  Agricultural  Practice,  Farm  Drainage,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Pomology.  Plant  Morphology,  Horticultural  Practice,  Physiological  Botany. 
Forestry,  Dairying,  Stock-feeding,  Breeds  of  Live  Stock,  Dairy  Bacteriology, 
Veterinary  Science,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Entomology,  Free-hand  Drawing, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Bookkeeping,  Shop-work,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Math- 
ematics, English,  History,  Military  Science. 

3.  Special  Course  (3  months):  Market-gardening,  Dairying,  Entomology, 
Fertilizers.  Cattle-feeding,  Bookkeeping,  Agricultural  Practice,  Poultry,  and 
Care  of  Live  Stock. 

The  agricultural  equipment  includes  a  farm  of  600  acres,  of  which  100  acres 
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are  under  cultivation;  a  large,  well-constructed  barn,  two  silos  with  feed  and 
ensilage-cutter  and  engine,  a  dairy  building  with  four  different  milk  separa- 
tors, testers,  churns,  butter-workers,  heating  apparatus,  and  water-works. 
The  farm  is  supplied  with  work  animals  and  improved  implements.  There  is 
also  equipment  for  horticultural  and  biological  instruction  in  Primrose  Hall, 
which  is  well  supplied  with  greenhouses,  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  micro- 
scopes, seed  collections,  herbaria,  etc. 

TEXTILE    INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Full  Course  (4  years):  There  are  two  four-year  courses  in  Textile  In- 
dustry, viz:  The  course  in  Cotton  Manufacturing  and  the  course  in  Dyeing. 
The  students  in  these  courses  pursue  the  following  studies  in  common: 
English,  History,  Political  Economy,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Book- 
keeping, Elementary  Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Inorganic  Chemistry 
(lecture  and  laboratory  work),  Steam  Engineering,  Free-hand  Drawing,  Me- 
chanical Drawing,  Machine  Drawing  and  Design,  Carpentry,  Machine  Carpen- 
try, Cabinet  Working,  Forging  and  Tempering,  Machinists'  Work,  Textile  De- 
signing, Textile  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  (lectures  and  laboratory  work),  Mili- 
tary Science. 

In  addition  to  the  above  studies  the  students  in  Cotton  Manufacturing  take 
Cotton  Carding  and  Spinning  (2  years),  Weaving  (2  years),  Textile  Design- 
ing (2  years),  Mill  Engineering. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  common  in  the  two  courses,  the  students  in  dye- 
ing take  Organic  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  Chemis- 
try of  Dye-stuffs,  Dyeing. 

2.  Short  Course  (2  years):  A  short  course  in  Cotton  Manufacturing  is 
offered  to  mature  students  seeking  special  instruction  in  Textile  Manufac- 
turing. The  subjects  taught  are:  Free-hand  Drawing,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
English,  Steam-engine,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Inorganic  Chemistry  (lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work),  Cotton  Carding  and  Spinning  (2  years),  Weav- 
ing (2  years),  Textile  Designing  (2  years),  Textile  Chemistry  and  Dyeing 
(lectures  and  labbratory  work),  Military  Science. 

The  textile  equipment  includes  a  textile  building,  containing  a  full  line  of 
cotton-mill  machinery  for  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  yarns  and  woven 
fabrics  of  all  descriptions. 

In  the  carding' and  spinning  department  are  openers  and  pickers,  one  40- 
inch  Saco  and  Pettee  revolving  flat  card,  one  Saco  and  Pettee  railway  head, 
one  Saco  and  Pettee  drawing  frame,  one  WThitin  railway  head,  slubber,  inter- 
mediate and  speeder,  one  Whitin  spinning  frame,  one  Whitin  twister,  one 
Whitin  spooler,  one  Draper  twister,  one  Draper  spooler,  one  Draper  section 
warper,  one  Lewiston  Machine  Company's  beaming  machine,  one  Tompkins 
reel,  one  Universal  winding  machine. 

In  the  weaving  department  there  is  one  40-inch  Northrop  loom,  one  29-inch 
Northrop  loom,  one  36-inch  Kilburn-Lincoln  loom,  one  40-inch  Whitin  loom, 
hand  looms. 

The  above  equipment  will  be  greatly  added  to  during  the  coming  year. 
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ENGINEERING  INSTRUCTION,  INCLUDING  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  CIVIL  ENGINEER- 
ING, ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,   CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

1.  Full  Course  (4  years)  :  The  following  subjects  are  pursued  by  all  engi- 
neering students,  whether  mechanical,  civil,  electrical  or  chemical:  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Designing,  Carpentry,  Forge-work,  Lathe-work,  Wood-turning, 
Elementary  Physics,  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Steam-engine,  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials, Analytical  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Mathematics, 
Bookkeeping,  History,  English,  English  Literature,  American  Literature, 
Political  Economy,  Military  Science. 

In  addition  to  the  above  subjects,  which  are  common  to  all  the  engineering 
courses,  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering  study  Dynamo  Machinery, .  Me- 
chanics of  Machinery,  Graphical  Statics  of  Mechanism,  Machine  Design,  Me- 
chanical Laboratory,  Boiler  Design,  Machine  Shop. 

Students  in  Electrical  Engineering  study  Dynamo  Machinery,  Machine  De- 
sign, Mechanical  Laboratory,  Electrical  Laboratory  and  Machine  Shop. 

Students  in  Civil  Engineering  study  Surveying,  Railroad  and  Municipal 
Engineering,  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Bridge  Design,  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Machine  Shop  Practice  and  Field  Practice  in  Surveying. 

Students  in  Chemical  Engineering  study  Organic  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  Dynamo  Machinery,  Elec- 
trical Engineering  Laboratory,  Steam  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory. 

2.  Short  Course  in  Mechanic  Arts  (2  years)  :  One-third  of  the  time  of  this 
course  is  devoted  to  study  and  two-thirds  to  manual  training  and  drawing. 
Students  showing  a  marked  proficiency  in  the  manual  course  may,  if  they 
wish,  enter  the  technical  course  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Subjects  taught: 
Free-hand  Drawing,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Designing,  Carpentry,  Forge-work, 
Lathe-work,  Turning  and  Pattern-work,  Machine-work,  Mechanical  Technol- 
ogy, Elementary  Physics,  Mathematics,  English,  History,  Military  Science. 

3.  Special  Courses  (4  months  to  3  years):  Four  special  courses  are  of- 
fered in  which  the  student  is  to  devote  the  largest  part  of  his  time  to  one  of 
the  following  special  subjects:  Course  I,  Carpentry;  Course  II,  Machinist's 
"Work;  Course  III,  Boiler  and  Engine-tending;  Course  IV,  Machine  Drawing 
and  Designing.  In  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  provision  is  made  to  give,  along 
with  the  specialties  above  named,  several  hours  a  week  in  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, and  in  Course  IV,  to  give  several  hours  of  shop-work  in  addition  to  the 
drawing. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  equipment  includes  a  carpenter  shop,  a  wood- 
turning  shop,  a  forge-shop,  a  machine-shop,  a  testing  laboratory,  and  rooms 
for  drawing  and  designing,  all  suitably  equipped  for  instruction  and  work. 

The  equipment  in  Electrical  Engineering  consists  of  one  11%  K.  W.  110- 
volt,  compound  wound  Westinghouse  generator;  one  8  K.  W.  110-volt,  com- 
pound wound  Siemens  &  Halske  generator;  one  20  K.  W.  110-volt,  two  phase 
Lincoln  alternator;  one  2  K.  W.  110-220-volt,  single  phase  LaRocbe  alterna- 
tor; one  2  H.  P.  110  volt,  three  phase  G.  E.  C.  motor;  one  1  H.  P.  110-volt 
Sprague  motor;  one  6  light  T.  H.  arc  machine;  one  Lundell  fan  motor,  arc 
lamps,  photometer,  storage  batteries,  and  testing  instruments.  The  electric 
plant  of  the  college,  as  well  as  the  electric  light  and  power  station  of  the 
Raleigh  Electric  Company,  are  used  for  testing  purposes. 
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The  Civil  Engineering  equipment  includes  a  surveyor's  and  an  engineer's 
compass,  an  engineers  transit,  a  Y-level,  a  plane-table,  a  current  meter,  a 


Views  .of  Shops,  A.  &  M.  College,  Raleigh. 

Locke  level,  and  such  chains,  tapes,  rods,  etc.,  as  are  necessary.     The  transit 
and  plane-table  alidade  have  stadia  wires. 

The  Chemical  Engineering  equipment  includes  two  laboratory-rooms  fur- 
nished with  tables,  lockers,  gas,  water,  sinks  and  hoods,  together  with  the 
apparatus  and  reagents  necessary  for  the  chemical  laboratory  work  of  the 
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students.     The  Chemical  Library  is  well  supplied  with  reference  books  and 
chemical  journals. 

REQUISITES    FOB    ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  bring  cer- 
tificates of  good  moral  character  from  the  last  school  attended.  Applicants 
for  admission  to  the  Full  Courses  and  to  the  Short  Course  in  Cotton  Manu- 
facturing are  examined  on  the  following  subjects:  Arithmetic  (complete), 
Algebra  (through  simple  equations),  English  Grammar,  Analysis  and  Compo- 
sition and  American  History.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  other  Short 
Courses  are  examined  on  Arithmetic  (through  decimal  fractions),  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,  and  American  History.  Applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  Special  Courses  are  not  required  to  stand  entrance  examinations,  but 
they  must  be  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

FREE   TUITION. 

Scholarships,  conferring  free  tuition  and  lodging,  are  given  to  needy  boys 
of  talent  and  character.  As  far  as  possible,  these  scholarships  are  distributed 
among  the  counties  of  the  State.  Appointments  are  made  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  college  upon  written  recommendation  of  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  scholarships  are  not  intended  for  people  who  have  property.  Cer- 
tificates of  inability  to  pay  must  be  made  by  the  applicant  and  indorsed  by 
the  person  recommending  him. 

SEEF-HELP. 

Many  students  pay  their  own  expenses,  either  wholly  or  partly,  by  doing 
various  kinds  of  work.  There  is  regular  employment  for  a  limited  number, 
enabling  them  to  earn  from  $4  to  $10  a  month.  There  is  also  occasional  em- 
ployment, paying  from  .$2.50  to  $5  a  month.  New  students  should  not  rely 
upon  securing  employment  the  first  four  months.  Except  when  arrangements 
have  previously  been  made  with  the  college  authorities,  young  men  in  needy 
circumstances  are  not  advised  to  come  to  the  college,  unless  during  the  year 
they  can  have  at  their  command  at  least  one  hundred  dollars. 

FACULTY. 

George  Tayloe  Winston,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy. 

William  Alphonso  Withers,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Pure  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Daniel  Harvey  Hill.  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 

Wallace  Carl  Riddick,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

Charles  William  Burkett,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Frederick  Augustus  Weihe,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

Thomas  Murritt  Dick,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Frederick  Elisha  Phelps,  Captain  U.  S.  Army  (retired),  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics. 
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Robert  E.  Lee  Yates,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

George  Stronaeh  Fraps,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Charles  Benjamin  Park,  Superintendent  of  Shops. 

Edwin  Bentley  Owen,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Frank  Lincoln  Stevens,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Franklin  Sherman,  Instructor  in  Entomology. 

Alexander  Rhodes,  Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

Berthold  Graef  Beck,  E.E.  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Henry  Merryman  Wilson,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Cotton  Manufacturing. 

Thomas  Nelson,  Instructor  in  Weaving  and  Designing. 

William  Anderson  Syme,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Charles  Lemuel  Fish,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Thomas  Alfred  Chittenden,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Tait  Butler,  D.V.M.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  Science. 

Virgil  William  Bragg,  Instructor  in  Wood-working. 

Walter  Stephen  Sturgill,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Martin  Earley  Carter,  Assistant  in  Wood-working. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  a  department  of 
the  college.  The  Experiment  Station  offices  and  laboratories  are  located  in 
the  main  building  of  the  college.  The  horticultural  experiment  farm  con- 
tains twenty-three  acres,  and  is  well  equipped  with  barns  and  other  neces- 
sary houses.  For  agricultural  experiments,  sufficient  land  is  reserved  on  the 
college  farm,  about  twenty-five  acres  being  appropriated  to  this  purpose  an- 
nually. Publications  for  the  benefit  of  truckers,  nurserymen,  stock-raisers 
and  other  farmers  are  prepared  by  the  Station  and  sent  out  free  of  charge  to 
anyone  who  desires  them.  A  request  to  this  effect,  addressed,  "Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C,"  will  receive  attention. 

The  Station  conducts  a  large  correspondence  with  farmers  and  others  con- 
cerning agricultural  matters.  It  is  always  glad  to  receive  and  to  answer 
questions. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT   STATION  DEPARTMENT. 

George  Tayloe  Winston,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  M.S.,  Director. 

William  Alphonso  Withers,  A.M.,  Chemist. 

Charles  William  Burkett,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Agriculturist. 

Wilbur  Fisk  Massey,  C.E.,  Horticulturist. 

George  Stronaeh  Fraps,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Alexander  Rhodes,  Assistant  Horticulturist. 

Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.,  Entomologist. 

Harry  Phillips  Richardson,  B.S.,  Assistant  Agriculturist. 

Arthur  Finn  Bowen,  Bursar. 

Elizabeth  Van  Der  Veer  Darby,  Stenographer. 

Tait  Butler,  D.V.S.,  Veterinarian. 
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HOME  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  ASHEVILLE. 


The  name  of  the  school  indicates  its  scope  of  work.  It  is  a  Christian  home 
where  the  Scriptures  are  read  and  studied  daily;  and  being  a  Presbyterian 
Church  School,  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  is  taught.  Each  member 
of  the  family  has  some  share  in  ministering  to  the  family  comfort.  All  the 
work  of  the  house  is  done  by  the  girls  under  the  direction  and  personal  super- 
vision of  the  Matron,  just  as  the  daughters  in  a  family  of  moderate  means 
work  under  the  mother's  direction.  All  the  necessary  sewing  for  the  house- 
hold is  superintended  by  the  sewing  teacher.  The  work  thus  carried  on  les- 
sens the  expense  of  the  institution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  all  departments  of  housekeeping  and 
sewing.  The  work  periods  include  six  weeks'  time,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
period  every  girl  is  assigned  to  a  different  kind  of  work.  This  method  gives, 
during  the  year,  practice  in  all  departments  of  housework.  The  principles  of 
housework  and  household  economy  are  taught  in  Kitchengarden  classes.  The 
Sewing  Department  gives  training  in  plain  sewing,  in  drafting,  cutting  and 
fitting  of  dresses,  and  in  fancy  work  and  embroidery.  Besides  the  cooking 
that  must  necessarily  be  done  for  the  family,  each  student  has  the  advantage 
of  twenty-four  lessons  in  Cookery  Class,  where  scientific  instruction  is  given 
and  the  instruction  applied  in  the  practical  work  done  by  the  class. 

The  course  of  study,  beginning  with  the  first  primary  grade,  covers  six 
years.  Those  who  complete  the  course  are  competent  to  secure  First-Class 
Certificates  from  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  but  they  are 
not  well-equipped  teachers  until  after  completing  the  course  in  the  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  which  requires  three  years  additional. 

The  following  states  the  studies  pursued  during  the  six-years'  course  in  the 
Home  Industrial  School: 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Number  Work — Numbers  from  1  to  12,  Grube  Method;   Simple  Analysis. 
Reading — Chart.     First  and  Second  Readers. 
Spelling — Words  used  in  Reading;    Dictation. 
Writing — Ginn  &  Go's.  Book,  No.  2;  Copy  Series  1 — 4. 

Drawing — Thompson's    System,    Models    and    Objects,    Primary    Free-hand 
Series,  1  and  2. 
Geography — Elementary  Oral  Study,  First  Term. 
Physiology — Elementary  Oral  Study,  Second  Term. 
Language  Lessons. 

Bible  Lessons,  Young  Children's  Catechism. 

Sewing— Making  Simple  Sewing-Book  Models  and  Doll's  Clothing. 
Twenty-four  Cookery  Class  Lessons. 
Twenty-four  Kitchengarden  Class  Lessons. 
Vocal  Music. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Number  Work — Numbers  12  to  20,  Grube  Method;  Analysis;  Complete  Mul- 
tiplication Tables. 

Reading — Third  Readers  bv  various  authors. 
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Spelling — All  new  words  in  every  lesson;  Dictation. 
Writing — Ginn  &  Co's.  Book,  No.  2;  Copy  Series  1 — 4. 

Drawing — Thompson's   Method:    Models   and    Objects,    Primary    Free-hand 
Series,  1  and  2. 

Geography — Elementary  Oral  Study,  First  Term. 

Physiology — Elementary  Oral  Study,  Second  Term. 

Language  Lessons. 

Bible  Lessons,  Young  Children's  Catechism. 

Practical  Sewing. 

Twenty-four  Cookery  Class  Lessons. 

Twenty-four  Kitchengarden  Class  Lessons. 

Vocal  Music. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Arithmetic — Prince's  Book,  No.  III. 

Reading — Fourth  Readers  and  Supplementary  Reading. 

Spelling. 

Writing — Ginn  &  Co's.  Book,  No.  4;    Spencerian  Copy  Series. 

Drawing — Thompson's  Method,  Books  3  and  4. 

Oral  Teaching  of  United  States  History. 

Wright's  Nature  Series — Book  II;   Supplemented. 

Geography — Frye's  Primary,  First  Term. 

Physiology — Second  Term. 

Grammar — Hyde's  Lessons  in  English. 

Bible  Lessons,  Shorter  Catechism. 

Practical  Sewing. 

Twenty-four  Lessons  in  Cookery  Class. 

Twenty-four  Kitchengarden  Class  Lessons. 

Vocal  Music. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Arithmetic — Prince's  Book,  No.  IV. 

Reading — Open  Sesame  Book  I ;   Supplementary  Reading. 
Spelling. 

Writing — Ginn  &  Co's.  Book,  No.  4;  Spencerian  Series. 
Drawing — Thompson's  Method,  Books  3  and  4. 
Montgomery's  Beginner's  History. 
Wright's  Nature  Series  Book  III;    Supplemented. 

Geography — Complete  Primary  Book;    Map  Drawing;    Making  Relief-form 
Maps,  First  Term. 

Physiology — Second  Term. 

Grammar — Complete  Hyde's  Lessons  in  English. 

Bible  Lessons,  Shorter  Catechism. 

Practical  Sewing,  Making  part  of  Model  Sewing  Book. 

Twenty-four  Cookery  Class  Lessons. 

Twenty  four  Kitchengarden  Class  Lessons. 

Vocal  Music. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

Arithmetic — ^\entworth's   Grammar    School    to    Percentage.     Begin    Study 
of  Wentworth's  Mental  Arithmetic. 
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Heading — Open  Sesame,  No.  II;  Ethics. 
Spelling. 

Writing — Copy  Series  for  Class  and  Self-Instruction. 
Geography — Part  of  Frye's  Advanced  Geography.     Complete  Map  Drawing, 
and  Making  of  Relief-form  Maps. 
Grammar — Lockwood  &  Whitney  (part  of  book). 
Complete  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  in  United  States  History. 
Composition. 

Current  Events,  American  Literature. 
Bible  Lessons. 

Practical  Sewing,  Complete  Model  Sewing  Book. 
Twenty-four  Cookery  Class  Lessons. 
Twenty-four  Kitchengarden  Class  Lessons. 
Vocal  Music. 

STXTIi  YEAB.  , 

Arithmetic — Complete  Wentworth's  Grammar  School.  Complete  Went- 
worth's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Reading — Wright's  Nature  Series,  No.  IV,  Supplementary  Reading. 

Writing — Copy  Series  for  Class  and  Self-Instruction. 

.Drawing. 

Complete  Whitney  &  Lockwood's  Grammar,  Begin  Lockwood's  Lessons  in 
English. 

Composition. 

Complete  Frye's  Geography. 

Complete  History  of  North  Carolina. 

Complete  Study  of  History  of  the  United  States  by  various  authors. 

Composition. 

Current  Events,  American  Literature. 

Complete  Physiology. 

Bible  Lessons. 

Twenty-four  Cookery  Class  Lessons. 

Vocal  Music. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  SCHOOL  (COLORED),  RALEIGH. 


In  St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  regular  instruction  in  cooking  and 
serving  is  given  to  the  girls  of  the  school.  The  courses  in  each  branch  are 
carefully  graded  and  cover  a  period  of  three  years.  All  the  young  men  of 
the  school  receive  instruction  in  either  printing,  carpentry,  or  bricklaying, 
and  a  number  of  students  employ  their  entire  time  in  these  trades  during  the 
day  and  go  to  school  at  night.  Several  of  our  buildings  on  the  school  grounds 
have  been  erected  by  students.  These  include  a  five-story  addition  to  our 
main  building,  a  brick  laundry,  a  stone  library  building,  the  Principal's 
house,  a  large  addition  to  our  girls'  building  and  our  St.  Agnes  Hospital.  In 
connection  with  the  hospital  there  is  a  training  school  for  nurses,  in  which 
eleven  nurses  have  already  been  graduated,  and  in  which  eight  nurses  are 
usually  under  instruction. 
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Regular  course,  $6  a  month  and  35  hours  work. 

Industrial  Department:  Students  may  work  on  the  farm  and  go  to  school 
at  night  and  gain  a  credit  of  from  $2  to  $4  a  month. 

Carpentry.  Printing,  Bricklaying:  No  charge  for  board  or  tuition.  Stu- 
dents may  learn  their  trade  and  pay  their  way  by  their  work. 

Training  School  for  Nurses:     No  charge  for  board  or  tuition. 

Students  who  pay  $6.00  a  month  will  receive'  instruction  in  carpentry  or 
printing  for  the  young  men;  cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls.  A  night 
school  will  be  provided  for  those  who  work  during  the  day. 

Special  students  will  be  received  in  carpentry,  printing  and  bricklaying. 
No  credit  will  be  given  them  for  their  work,  but  no  charge  will  be  made  for 
board,  tuition,  fuel,  or  lights. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  (COL- 
ORED), GREENSBORO. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    MECHANICS. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  carried  on  for  a  twofold  purpose: 

1.  That  the  student  may  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  some  trade  on  leav- 
ing the  school. 

2.  That  he  may,  at  graduation,  have  a  broad,  general  knowledge  of  me- 
chanics and  of  the  underlying  principles  of  science. 

To  these  ends  students  are  required  to  concentrate  their  shop  time  on  one 
trade  during  the  first  two  years.  Of  course  the  student  is  allowed  to  elect  his 
particular  branch,  so  far  as  the  equipment  and  teaching  force  permit.  Many 
of  our  students  can  not  remain  in  school  for  the  full  course,  and  it  is  desir- 
able that  such  ones  should  have  as  much  skill  as  possible  in  their  respective 
trades.  This  could  not  be  accomplished  if  general  manual  training  were 
adopted  from  the  first. 

This  system  has  the  further  advantage  of  requiring  the  student  to  apply,  in 
a  practical  way,  the  principles  he  learns  in  making  practice  models.  He  also 
acquires  habits  of  care  and  accuracy,  which  are  of  great  benefit  in  his  later 
work.  While  pursuing  his  trade  course  he  is  taught  free-hand  and  mechani- 
cal drawing  with  special  applications  to  his  work.  He  is  also  taught  ele- 
mentary mathematics  and  physics  together  with  the  technology  of  his  work 
and  materials  employed,  so  that  he  comes  well  fitted  to  the  study  of  gen- 
eral mechanics  and  advanced  technology. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  leading  mechanical  trades,  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, the  operation  of  power  plants,  etc.  He  also  takes  advanced  mathe- 
matics and  science  including  laboratory  practice.  He  is  also  required  to 
keep  up  a  line  of  advanced  work  in  his  chosen  trade  and  may  have  charge  of 
practical  work  in  that  line.  The  equipment  in  this  department  is  modern 
and  well  arranged,  but  is  not  adequate  for  a  large  number  of  students.  There 
are  several  trades  which  we  are  unable  to  teach  on  account  of  lack  of  room, 
equipment    and    teaching    force.     Almost   without    exception    students    take 
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great    interest    in   the    work    of    this    department    and    make    commendable- 
progress. 

Since  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  trades  is  extremely  limited  to  colored 
youths,  this  feature  of  their  education  becomes  particularly  important  to 
the  welfare  of  the  race  and  the  State  at  large. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING   AND    ARCHITECTURE. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  to  give  the  student  such  a  combi- 
nation of  knowledge  and  skill  that  he  may  be  something  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary mechanic  or  an  impracticable  theorist. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fresnman  year  the  time  is  divided  between  the 
lecture-room,  draughting-rooms  and  shops.  Students  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  various  manufactories  in  and  around  Greensboro,  and 
every  lecture  and  exercise  will  be  illustrated  so  far  as  possible,  and  the  prac- 
tical application  pointed  out. 

Jt  is  recognized  at  the  outset  that  a  knowledge  of  how  to  make  and  read 
drawings  is  necessary  to  success  in  mechanical  work,  and  further  that  both 
practical  knowledge  and  mathematical  science  are  necessary  in  preparing  any 
reliable  drawing  or  interpreting  the  same.  The  courses  as  laid  down  are  de- 
signed to  make  the  student  familiar  with  either  machine-shop  practice,  or 
building  design  and  construction. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  department  building  is  a  substantial  modern  structure,  two  stories  and 
basement.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  joinery,  wood-turning  shop,  machine- 
shop  and  model-room;  in  the  basement  of  the  rear  wing  is  the  smith-shop, 
paint-shop,  wood-working  machine-shop,  with  stock-room,  and  adjoining  this 
is  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms.  The  office,  lecture-room,  apparatus-room, 
reading-room  and  drawing  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor.  The  equipment  in 
the  physical  department  consists  of  an  Atwood's  machine,  air-pump  and  ac- 
cessories, port  Lummere  for  projection,  variety  of  batteries  and  electrical 
instruments,  compound  microscope,  balances,  pulleys,  pumps,  sonometer  and 
a  general  assortment  of  apparatus  for  the  lecture-table. 

The  lecture-room  can  be  made  dark  at  a  moment's  notice  and  the  sunlight 
used  to  illustrate  on  a  permanent  screen.  Water  and  power  are  at  hand  for 
use,  also  gas.  A  dark  room  is  fitted  up  for  photographic  use  and  for  experi- 
ments requiring  it. 

in  mechanics,  a  full  collection  of  materials  of  construction  will  be  pro- 
vided so  that  students  can  study  them  from  observation  as  well  as  from  text. 
A  museum  of  models  in  mechanism  and  construction  has  been  begun  and  will 
be  added  to  as  required.  A  reading-room  is  provided  in  the  building,  well 
supplied  with  books  of  reference  and  technical  journals.  This  is  open  at  all 
times  to  the  students.  The  equipment  in  drawing  consists  in  tables,  draw- 
ing-boards and  T  squares.  Students  will  provide  themselves  with  instru- 
ments, which  will  be  arranged  for  at  lowest  rates;  also  paper,  pencils, 
ink,  etc. 

In  free-hand  drawing  a  full  set  of  models  and  a  sufficient  number  of  tables 
are  provided.  Alcoves  are  arranged  for  teaching  shading,  and  the  rooms  are 
well  lighted  and  heated. 
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The  wood-working  shop  is  equipped  with  twelve  double  benches,  provided 
with  patent  vises  and  stops,  twenty-four  complete  sets  of  joiners  and  wood- 
turners' tools.  Each  set  is  arranged  in  a  neat  wall  case,  having  a  glass  door  and 
combination  lock.  Each  student  in  wood-working  has  a  set  of  tools  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  them.  There  is  also  a  large  case  of  tools  for  the  instructor  and 
for  general  use.  The  shop  is  also  supplied  with  a  36-inch  band  saw,  a  surface 
planer,  a  universal  wood-worker,  with  attachments  for  sawing,  ripping,  dado- 
ing, jointing,  tenoning  and  boring,  a  swing-saw,  a  pattern-maker's  lathe, 
twelve  small  turning  lathes,  an  emery  wheel  and  grindstone. 

The  machine-shop  is  equipped  with  six  engine  lathes,  shaper,  drill-press, 
vises,  test  plates  and  a  full  assortment  of  hand  tools. 

The  forge-shop  is  equipped  with  twelve  patent  downdraft  Buffalo  forges, 
each  having  an  anvil,  sets  of  tongs,  natters,  fullers,  etc.,  also  slack-tub  and 
coal-box.  The  blast  for  the  forges  is  supplied  by  a  40-inch  fan,  placed  in  the 
corner  of  the  shop  and  connected  to  the  main  shaft.  The  smoke  is  exhausted 
by  the  same  fan  and  forced  out  at  the  side  of  the  building.  There  is  also  one 
portable  hand  forge  for  use  when  the  machinery  is  not  running.  Two  work- 
benches, supplied  with  vises,  stock  and  dies,  taps,  files,  etc.,  also  a  mandrell, 
sledges  and  leather  aprons  complete  the  equipment  in  this  shop. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  a  30  horse-power  Root  tubular  boiler  of  latest 
design  and  a  35-horse-power  Skinner  automatic  engine  of  the  latest  model, 
and  with  all  modern  improvements.  These  are  installed  in  the  very  best 
manner,  and  are  the  best  to  be  had  of  their  kind. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

In  this  department  thoroughly  practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  in- 
telligently understand  the  nature  of  soils,  fertilizers,  plant  growth,  feeding, 
breeding,  farm  drainage,  methods  of  cultivation,  plant  and  animal  diseases, 
etc.  We  aim  to  train  not  only  the  hand  and  the  eye,  but  we  endeavor  also  to 
train  the  mind;  in  other  words,  we  train  the  youths  to  become  rational 
farmers. 

All  our  class-room  work  finds  its  complement  either  in  the  field,  the  garden, 
the  greenhouse,  the  orchard,  the  barn,  the  dairy,  or  the  chemical  laboratory. 

The  work  is  laid  out  so  as  to  enable  us  to  offer  two  short  courses  of  two 
years  each  and  one  long  course  of  four  years. 

in  the  short  courses  the  student  may  elect  either  (1)  General  Agriculture 
and  Dairying,  or  (2)  General  Agriculture  and  Floriculture.  These  two 
courses  are  intended  for  such  students  as  can  not  afford  to  spend  four  years 
away  from  home  attending  school.  During  these  two  years  the  student  can, 
if  diligent,  become  quite  an  expert  in  the  dairy  and  stockbarn  or  the  garden 
and  greenhouse.  Since  we  have  a  herd  of  twenty-five  cows  and  a  large  green- 
house, both  of  which  are  run  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  at  a  profit,  student? 
will  be  required  to  do  more  or  less  work  in  these  lines,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive no  pay.  After  a  certain  proficiency  has  been  attained,  however,  reason- 
able wages  are  allowed,  based  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  student  and  the 
character  of  his  work. 

Aside  from  the  practical  work  in  the  barn,  dairy,  piggery,  garden,  farm 
and  greenhouse,  theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  the  sciences  underlying 
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these  various   lines  of   work.     The   student  also   obtains   instruction  in  the 
English  branches  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  the  full  or  four-years  course  continue  on  after 
the  completion  of  one  of  the  short  courses  and  obtains  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  botany  and  the  various  sciences  pertaining 
to  the  farm. 


UNION  HOME  SCHOOL,  VICTOR. 


The  Union  Home  School  is  located  five  miles  east  of  Carthage,  in  the  centre 
of  a  1200-acre  tract  of  land  owned  by  a  joint  stock  company,  incorporated  by 
the  laws  of  the  State,  March  6,  1893. 

Pupils,  representing  some  of  the  best  families  in  the  county,  board  them- 
selves at  the  nominal  average  cost  of  $3.00  per  month,  and  are  as  secluded  in 
their  home  life  as  if  at  home,  and  as  well  protected  as  the  pupils  who  board 
with  the  Superintendent.  They  are  required  to  submit  itemized  statements  of 
their  expenses  per  month,  and  this  drill  in  elementary  business  and  domestic 
economy  is  alone  worth  the  tuition  fees  of  the  school.  An  extra  healthful 
location  with  constant  sanitary  precautions,  vigorous  exercise  in  open  air, 
regular  hours  for  work,  study,  meals,  retiring  and  rising  has  kept  the  school 
remarkably  free  from  all  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 

What  the  school  has  done  is  the  best  earnest  of  what  it  can  do.  Its  former 
pupils  adorn  almost  every  honorable  calling  and  profession,  and  the  records 
show  that  since  1894  it  has  prepared  over  40  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  county.  It  is  extraordinary  that  not  a  single  pupil 
has  remained  in  the  school  for  two  consecutive  years  who  has  not  been  noted 
for  gentlemanly  or  ladylike  deportment  and  effected  above  an  average  suc- 
cess in  life  work. 

And  remember:  That  it  is  the  only  school  in  this  section  whose  certificate 
of  preparation  admits  to  the  University  and  the  leading  colleges  without  an 
examination. 

That  its  Department  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
teacher  of  successful  experience  in  the  conduct  of  similar  departments  for  a 
normal  institute  and  a  college  of  high  repute.  Among  the  products  of  the 
Art  Department  are  sketches  of  local  leaves,  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  birds,  ani- 
mals, etc.,  most  of  which  are  painted  in  different  media,  embroidered  in 
natural  tints,  etched  on  linen  and  hand-carved  in  wood. 

That  it  is  the  only  school  in  the  State  giving  industrial  training,  and  that, 
1oo,  without  extra  tuition. 

Jesus  glorified  all  useful  labor  at  the  carpenter's  bench;  Paul,  the  mission- 
ary, sustained  himself  by  the  tentmaker's  trade;  mechanics  was  a  diversion 
with  Archimedes  and  Newton;  and  Bunyan,  the  tinker,  evolved  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

The  hum  of  the  factory,  the  clang  of  the  reaper,  the  whiz  of  the  dynamo 
and  the  whirl  of  the  motor  proclaim,  in  unmistakable  accents,  the  demand 
for  manual  training  and  industrial  education,  especially  when  such  can  be 
-  ffected  without  detraction  or  detriment  to  the  customary  mental  work  of  the 
schools. 
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Boys  are  exercised  in  the  care  and  management  of  steam  engines,  the  use 
of  tools  for  working  wood  and  iron,  the  location  and  construction  of  roads, 
etc.  The  equipment  of  this  department  comprises  a  30  H.  P.  stationary 
engine  and  boiler  with  a  good  saw-mill,  a  10  H.  P.  portable  engine  and  boiler 
with  a  good  grist-mill,  wood  and  smith  shops,  with  hand  and  power  forges, 
foot  and  power  lathes,  polishing  machines,  rip  and  cut-off  saws,  all  of  which, 
save  the  engines  and  mills,  were  designed  by  the  Superintendent  and  im- 
provised by  teachers  and  pupils  of  material  collected  from  the  ruins  of  burnt 
mills,  etc.,  yet  with  a  success  that  the  products,  with  those  of  the  Art  De- 
partment, were  awarded  first  premiums  at  different  fairs,  purchased  by  New 
Englanders,  and  elicited  the  following  comments  by  the  press: 

"Specimens  which  we  have  seen  of  its  Sloyd  work  would  do  credit  to  that 
turned  out  at  the  English  schools.  *  *  *  North  Carolina  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  Professor  Kelly  and  of  the  success  which  he  has  achieved,  against 
manifold  obstacles  in  his  noble  work." — E.  J.  Hale,  ex-Consul  to  Manchester, 
Eng.,  in  Fayetteville  Observer. 

"There  is  no  institution  along  the  line  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  that  will 
do  more  to  quicken  the  development  of  the  country  it  traverses  than  the 
Union  Home  School,  and  its  needs  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
progressive  management  of  this  great  system." — Augusta  Chronicle. 

"Professor  Kelly  exhibited  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  students  in  paint- 
ing, wood-carving,  embroidery,  fine  needle  work,  wood-turning,  forging  and 
machinist  work,  which  were  remarkable,  and,  even  wonderful,  when  facilities 
and  conditions  are  duly  considered." — Free  Press,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Different  sections  of  the  Girls'  Industrial  Society  spend  the  forenoon  of 
Saturdays  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Superintendent  and 
lady  teachers  in  a  room  furnished  with  scientific  cooking  apparatus,  books, 
journals,  etc.,  in  construing  and  testing  recipes  which  result  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  meals  for  the  ensuing  Sunday.  The  afternoon  is  spent  in  the  sewing- 
room,  which  is  equipped  with  new  first-class  sewing  machines,  tables,  charts, 
etc.,  the  practical  outcome  of  which  has  been  the  designing,  cutting  and 
making  of  their  own  head-wear,  dresses,  needle  work,  etc.  Each  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  spend  from  one  to  three  hours  each  day  in  manual  training  or  in- 
dustrial work,  and  these  various  industrial  exercises  are  designed  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  principle  that  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  not  as  a  "hobby"  or 
"specialty,"  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  a  requisite  for  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano.  ergo  the  greatest  intellectual  progress.  We  are  not  running  a  reform 
school;  the  indolent  and  vicious  are  not  wanted,  neither  those  who  are 
ashamed  of  honest,  faithful  effort. 

Rates  of  tuition  per  session:  Primary,  $11.00;  Higher  English,  $16.50; 
Classics,  Mathematics  and  Sciences,  $22.60;  Music — Vocal  and  Instrumental 
(piano  or  organ),  including  use  of  instrument,  $20.00;  Drawing,  $10.00; 
Painting,  $18.00. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  MANUFACTURERS  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


By  D.  A.  Tompkins. 


Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  most  of  it  has  related  to  the 
marvelous  growth  of  cotton  mill  building.  There  are  two  other  interesting 
phases  of  this  subject  which  have  not  been  much  discussed.  One  is  in  the 
character  of  the  buildings  which  shelter  these  manufacturing  plants,  and 
another  is  the  actual  manufacture  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina  of  quite 
a  lot  of  the  machinery  itself. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was 
first  being  considered  in  this  State,  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  mat- 
ter of  buildings  in  which  the  machinery  was  to  run.  The  buildings  which 
had  generally  been  used  for  grist  mills  and  flour  mills  were  naturally  taken 
as  a  type  of  building  for  cotton  mills.  These  buildings  themselves  had  been 
modeled  largely  after  the  manner  of  dwelling-houses.  Many  of  them  were 
built  of  logs.  All  of  them  had  peaked  roofs  covered  with  shingles.  The  space 
naturally  in  the  peak  of  the  roof  was  frequently  used  as  a  sort  of  garret  in 
which  to  store  things,  and  it  was  often  used  for  the  running  machinery  itself. 
The  floors  were  built  up  of  ordinary  house  sleepers,  about  2%  by  12  inches, 
set  on  edge  and  spaced  from  1%  to  2  feet  apart.  These  were  always  of  rough 
lumber,  and  served  to  catch  flyings  and  dust  of  every  description,  or,  in  case 
it  should  be  ceiled  up,  the  hollow  spaces  therein  made  bad  fire  traps. 

The  buildings  which  were  made  of  frame  timbers  were  frequently  ceiled  on 
the  inside.  These  also  left  a  large  amount  of  flue  space  for  the  quick  propaga- 
tion of  fires,  thus  the  early  standard  buildings  for  cotton  mills,  as  well  asi 
other  manufacturing  plants,  were  very  hazardous  fire  risks. 

Whenever  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  these  buildings,  they  generally 
built  els  and  wings  in  any  direction  that  seemed  to  be  convenient  at  the 
time,  without  much  reference  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant.  In  after 
years  when  manufacturing  buildings  came  to  be  constructed  of  brick,  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  symmetry  of  design  and  to  the  matter  of  fire  hazard. 
The  standard  cotton  mill  building  of  to-day  is  usually  not  very  attractive, 
from  an  architectural  standpoint,  but  there  is  very  little  to  be  desired  from  a 
standpoint  of  resisting  fire. 

The  roof  is  flat,  and  there  are  many  windows.  There  are  no  hollow  spaces 
whatever  in  the  walls  or  partitions.  There  are  several  dead  brick  walls  divid- 
ing the  mill  into  compartments,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  in  one  compartment  it 
can  be  confined.  All  of  the  timbers  are  very  heavy,  asd  floors  and  roofs  very 
thick,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  "slow  burning."  The  building  is  protected 
throughout  with  automatic  sprinklers,  and  has  a  large  fire-pump  and  an  inde- 
pendent cistern  of  water,  and  an  elevated  tank  full  of  water.  The  building  is 
heated  throughout  by  steam,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  building  fires  ii> 
side  of  the  building.  The  building  is  also  lighted  by  electricity  generated  in 
the  building  itself. 
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The  engraving  (Fig.  .  . . )  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  present  standard 
cotton  mill  of  the  average  size  now  being  built  in  North  Carolina,  namely,  for 
10,000  spindles  and  300  looms,  for  weaving  ordinary  sheeting.  Such  a  build- 
ing as  this  carries  an  insurance  rate  of  about  1-5  of  1  per  cent  per  annum, 
whereas  such  a  building  as  was  originally  used  for  cotton  milling  in  this  State 
would  carry  a  rate  of  about  5  per  cent.     This  marks  a  very  material  gain. 

The  following  list  will  give  some  idea  of  the  machinery  used  in  cotton  mills 
which  is  now  being  manufactured  in  North  Carolina: 

Engines  and  boilers,  by  the  High  Point  Machine  Works,  High  Point,  N.  C; 
The  Liddell  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  others. 

Elevators,  feed-water  heaters  and  feed-water  pumps,  by  Park  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Reels,  starch  kettles,  steam  traps,  spoolers,  electric  switch  boards,  slasher 
beams,  shafting  and  hangers,  etc.,  by  The  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Shafting,  hangers  and  pulleys,  by  The  Liddell  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

In  the  extension  of  their  work  in  the  building  of  cotton  mill  and  other  ma- 
chinery, The  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co.  are  now  putting  up  a  large  brick  warehouse, 
shop  and  engineering  office  in  the  city  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  The  engraving 
( Fig.  . . . )  shows  a  view  of  this  building. 

From  a  book,  "Cotton  Mill,  Commercial  Features,"  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins, 
are  taken  the  following  statistics: 

"In  1840  there  were  in  the  whole  United  States  1,200  cotton  mills,  having 
an  average  of  1,900  spindles  per  mill.  In  1900  there  were  1,400  mills,  having 
an  average  per  mill  of  more  than  14,000  spindles  per  mill."  This  shows  a 
very  small  increase  in  the  total  number  of  mills,  but  a  large  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  mills. 

TTiis  increase  is  better  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1840  all  the  mills  consumed 
300,000  bales  of  cotton,  while  in  1900  they  consumed  4,000,000  bales. 

In  1840  North  Carolina  had  but  25  mills  out  of  the  total  of  1,200.  This  is 
but  little  more  than  2  per  cent,  but  in  the  year  1900  she  had  250  mills  out  of 
the  total  of  1,400,  which  is  about  18  per  cent.  Her  increase  in  mill  building 
since  the  first  part  of  1900  has  been  even  greater  than  before. 

The  city  of  Charlotte  occupies  the  geographical  center  of  this  mill  building, 
and  is  also  the  center  of  manufacturing  and  distributing  of  cotton  mill  ma- 
chinery. It  has  a  larger  trade  in  cotton  mill  machinery  than  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States,  outside  of  New  England. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  North  Carolina  has  progressed  some- 
what along  the  same  lines  as  cotton  manufacturing. 

Before  the  Civil  War  several  large  planters  had  crude  oil  presses  in  which 
they  made  small  amounts  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  domestic  purposes,  but  there 
was  no  attempt  towards  building  a  strictly  manufacturing  institution  for  this 
purpose  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies. 

The  development  of  the  present  standard  cotton-seed  oil  mill  has  progressed 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  buildings  for  cotton  mills,  so  that  now  a  standard 
oil  mill  building  is  quite  similar  to  the  standard  cotton  mill  building,  except 
that  it  is  usually  smaller. 

From  the  book,  "Cotton  and  Cotton  Oil,"  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  it  is  shown 
that  in  1870  there  were  26  oil  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1900,  400 
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mills,  using  a  total  of  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  seed  per  year,  and  turning  out 
products  worth  about  $35,000,000. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  about  8  per  cent  of  all  of  the  oil  mills  in 
the  United  States.  The  growth  of  this  industry  has  been  and  is  very  rapid — 
more  than  any  other  industry  in  the  State;  it  is  bringing  into  use  products 
which  heretofore  have  been  considered  of  no  value.  Each  year  seems  to  add 
to  the  popularity  of  cotton-seed  hulls  and  meal  as  feeding'  stuffs  for  cattle', 
and  each  year  there  are  being  fattened  more  and  more  native  cattle  on  this 
nafive  feeding  stuff.  This  enables  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  easily 
raise  and  fatten  all  of  the  beef  which  is  consumed  in  the  State,  instead  of' 
bringing  in  large  quantities  of  Western  cattle. 

The  same  book,  "Cotton  and  Cotton  Oil,"  shows  that  with  proper  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  it  is  possible  to  take  a  native  steer  weighing  1,200 
pounds,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $36.00,  and,  by  feeding  him  on  2,400  pounds 
of  hulls  and  500  pounds  of  meal,  he  can  be  fattened  in  about  three  months  to 
weigh  1,600  pounds,  to  sell  at  4  cents  per  pound,  bringing  $64.00.  This  leaves  a 
difference  of  $28.00  for  cost  of  feeding  and  attendance.  The  cost  of  the  meal 
and  hulls  will  be  about  $10.00;  the  cost  of  attendance  would  vary  according 
to  the  number  of  cattle  being  fed,  but  should  not  exceed  $5.00  per  head  on  the 
average.  This  would  leave  the  handsome  net  profit  for  feeding  about  $13.00 
per  head,  and  is  an  industry  well  worth  cultivating. 

Considerable  of  the  machinery  for  making  cotton-seed  oil  is  now  being 
manufactured  in  the  State.  The  same  engines  and  boilers,  feed  pumps,  heat- 
ers, shafting,  etc.,  which  were  mentioned  as  being  manufactured  for  cotton 
mills,  are  also  used  for  oil  mills.  In  addition  to  this,  The  D.  A.  Tompkins 
Co.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  manufacture  cotton-seed  hullers,  seed  cleaners,  seed 
feeders,  separating  screens,  cake  breakers,   steam  traps,   etc. 
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ALAMANCE. 

Juanita  Mill,  grist,  Burlington. 

J.  Thompson  &  Son,  foundry,  Haw 
River. 

John  A.  Trollinger,  brick,  Haw  River. 

Kirkpatrick  &  Andrews,  brick,  Haw 
River. 

Eureka  Mfg.  Co.,  pants,  Haw  River. 

E.  L.  Henderson,  pants,  Haw  River. 

Granite  Mfg.  Co.,  flour,  Haw  River. 

T.  M.  Duck,  brick,  Graham. 

Scott-Mebane  Mfg.  Co.,  pants,  Graham. 

Oneida  Store  Co.,  harness,  Graham. 

Walker  Bros.,  lumber,  Graham. 

Burlington  Coffin  Co.,  coffins,  Burling- 
ton. 

Burlington  Roller  Mills,  flour.  Burling- 
ton. 

Lafayette  Holt,  foundry,  Burlington. 

Sikes  Bros.,  foundry,  Burlington. 

N.  S.  Cardwell,  harness,  Burlington. 

W.  C.  Isley,  harness,  Burlington. 

R.  L.  Spoon,  harness,  Burlington. 

C.  F.  Rauhub.  harness,  Burlington. 

Home  Ice  and  Refrigerating  Co.,  ice, 
Burlington. 

G.  W.  Anthony,  lumber,  Burlington. 

J.  W.  Cates,  lumber,  Burlington. 

J.  H.  Clapp,  marble,  Burlington. 

lsham  Ashworth,  roller  covers,  Bur- 
lington. 

A.  J.  Whittimore,  roller  covers,  Bur- 
lington. 

R.  B.  Foust,  spoke  and  handle,  Bur- 
lington. 

White  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Meb- 
ane. 

Melville  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Meb- 
ane. 

Continental  Chair  Co.,  chairs,  Mebane. 

Windsor  Cotton  Mill,  Burlington. 

Daisy  Knitting  Mill,  Burlington. 

Lakeside  Cotton  Mill.  Burlington. 

E.  M.  Holt  Plaid  Mills,  Burlington. 

Juanita  Cotton  Mill,  Burlington. 


Carolina  Cotton  Mill,  Burlington. 
Burlington  Knitting  Mill,   Burlington. 
Glencoe  Cotton  Mill,  Burlington. 
Elmira  Cotton  Mill,  Burlington. 
Aurora  Cotton  Mill,  Burlington. 
Alamance  Cotton  Mill,  Burlington. 
Sidney  Cotton  Mill,  Graham. 
Saxapahaw  Cotton  Mill,  Graham. 
Oneida  Cotton  Mill,  Graham. 
Bellemont  Cotton  Mill,  Graham. 
Ossipee  Cotton  Mill,  Elon  College. 
Altamahaw  Cotton  Mill,  Elon  College. 
Dixon    Mfg.    Co.,    woolen    mill,    Snow 

Camp. 
Virginia  Cotton  Mill,  Swepsonville. 
Holt-Granite  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Haw 

River. 
Voorhees  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill, Graham. 
Travora  Cotton  Mill,  Graham. 

ALEXANDER. 

John  Thomas,  cotton  gin,  Hiddenite. 

Lentz  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Stony  Point. 

W.  L.  Alspaugh,  cotton  gin.  Taylors- 
ville. 

J.  H.  Moore,  cotton  gin,  Liledoun. 

W.  J.  Allen,  caskets,  Taylorsville. 

Ingram  &  Co.,  grist  mill,  Taylorsville. 

J.  P.  Thompson  &  Son,  harness,  Tay- 
lorsville. 

Ingram  &  Robinette,  lumber,  Taylors- 
ville. 

T    A.  Hudson,  marble,  Taylorsville. 

Hiddenite  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Hiddenite. 

Vashti  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Vashti. 

Little  River  Cotton  Mill,  Taylorsville. 

Moore  Cotton  Mill,  Liledoun. 

ALLEGHANY. 

J.  M.  Boyer  &  Co.,  sawmill,  Anna. 
P.  C.  Phipps  &  Co.,  sawmill,  Nulin. 
W.  G.  Woodruff  &  Co.,  sawmill.  Sparta. 
W.  I.  Harp,  sawmill.  Sparta. 
T.  W.  Maxley,  sawmill,  Whithead. 
Carter  Bros.,  sawmill.  Cherry  Lane. 
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Fender  &  Jones,  sawmill,  Sparta. 
B.  A.  Womble,  carriage,  Sparta. 
Sparta  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Sparta. 
W.  I.  Harp  &  Co.,  furniture,  Sparta. 
Hooker      Furniture      Co.,      furniture, 
Hooker. 

ANSON. 

Thomas  C.  Coxe,  cotton  gin,  Lilesville. 

J.  J.  Dunlap,  cotton  gin,  Paris. 

T.  J.  Ingram,  cotton  gin,  Lilesville. 

L.  L.  Little,  cotton  gin,  Ansonville. 

Robert  Lampley,  cotton  gin,  Wades- 
bo  ro. 

G.  T.  Little,  cotton  gin,  Poplar  Hill. 

B.  L.  Wall,  cotton  gin,  Pee  Dee. 

John  T.  Wall,  cotton  gin,  Lilesville. 

W.  T.  Brasington,  brick,  Wadesboro. 

B.  H.  Crowder,  carriage,  Wadesboro. 

S.  S.  Shepherd,  carriage.  Wadesboro. 

H.  D.  Pinkston  &  Son,  carriage,  Wades- 
boro. 

D.  L.  Saylor,  carriage,  Wadesboro. 
S.  S.  Shepherd,  casket,  Wadesboro. 
Henry  Hill,  cotton  gin,  Wadesboro. 
John  Sullivan,  cotton  gin,  Wadesboro. 
Wadesboro  Oil  and  Ice  Co.,  ice,  Wades- 
boro. 

E.  A.  and  B.  G.  Covington,  harness, 
Wadesboro. 

G.  S.  Fort,  harness,  Wadesboro. 

H.  W.  Little  &  Co.,  lumber,  Wadesboro. 

Wadesboro  Marble  Works,  marble, 
Wadesboro. 

J.  F.  Ross,  cotton  gin,  Ansonville. 

D   R.  Dunlap,  cotton  gin,  Ansonville. 

J.  L.  Beachum,  wood-working,  Anson- 
ville. 

J.  W.  Carpenter  &  Co.,  casket.  Peach- 
land. 

F.  M.  Gray,  carriage,  Peachland. 
C.  B.  Moore,  harness,  Peachland. 

J.  A.  Moore,  wood-working,  Peachland. 

I.  F.  Caudle,  flour,  Polkton. 

J.  M.  Griffin,  flour,  Polkton. 

J.  C.  Goodwin,  grist  mill,  Polkton. 

A.  D.  Dumas,  harness,  Polkton. 


J.  C.  Goodman,  harness,  Polkton. 

Dockery  Hardware  Co.,  spoke  and 
handle,  Polkton. 

D.  W.  Bricker,  wood-working,  Polkton. 

John  A.  McAlister,  carriage,  Lilesville. 

Y.  C.  Allen,  cotton  gin,  Lilesville. 

B.  V.  Henry,  cotton  gin,  Lilesville. 

Jno.  L.  Ingram,  harness,  Lilesville. 

T.  B.  Mills,  wood-working,  Lilesville. 

Jno.  A.  McAlister,  wood-working,  Liles- 
ville. 

Gardner,  Liles  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Mor- 
ven. 

J.  P.  Lawson,  wood-working,  Morven. 

A.  J.  Brooks,  lumber,  McFarlan. 

R.  D.  Teal,  lumber,  McFarlan. 

Anson  Oil  and  Ice  Co..  ice,  Wades- 
boro. 

Wadesboro  Cotton  Mill,  Wadesboro. 

Hargrove  &  Leak  Mfg.  Co.,  knitting 
mill,  Wadesboro. 

Wadesboro  Silk  Mill,  Wadesboro. 

ASHE. 

W.  T.  Dollar,  lumber,  Solitude. 

Williamson  &  Weaver,  lumber,  Wag- 
oner. 

J.  B.  Hopkins,  lumber,  Hopkins. 

Joel  Walters,  lumber,  Jefferson. 

Jas.  B.  Woody,  lumber,  Beldon. 

John  Miller,  lumber,  Venus. 

Thompson  Bromine-Arsenic  Springs 
Co.,  Crumpler. 

H.  H.  Rollins,  harness,  Jefferson. 

Creston  Wagon  Works,  wagon,  Creston. 

BEAUFORT. 

C.  C.  Smith,  lumber,  Belhaven. 
L.  Basnight,  lumber,  Belhaven. 
Brooks  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Bath. 
Wm.  Schuette  &  Co.,  lumber,  Belhaven. 
W.  A.  Tankard,  cotton  gin,  Bath. 
Pungo  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Washing- 
ton. 
Beech  Ridge  Mills,  flour,  Haslin. 
Surry  Parker,  logging  tools,  Pinetown. 
1    A.  D.  Miles,  oyster,  Belhaven. 
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Eureka  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Washing- 
ton. 

S.  R.  Fowle  &  Son,  lumber,  Washing- 
ton. 

W.  B.  Walling,  lumber,  Washington. 

Kugler  Lumber  Co..  lumber,  Washing- 
ton. 

Washington  Marble  Works,  marble, 
Washington. 

W.  B.  Morton,  mattress,  Washington. 

J.  M.  Gallagher,  medicine,  Washington. 

B.  G.  Moss,  wood-working,  Washington. 
J.  B.  Whitehurst  &  Co.,  barrel,  Aurora. 
Pantego  Gin  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Pantego. 

E.  S.  Waters  &  Co.,  lumber,  Pantego. 
Smith  Bros.,  carriage,  Belhaven. 

S   W.  Wilkinson,  lumber,  Belhaven. 

Washington  Knitting  Mill, Washington. 

J   B.  Whitehurst  &  Co.,  barrel,  Aurora. 

Washington  Canning  Factory,  cannery, 
Washington. 

Miles  &  Corey,  carriage,  Washington. 

Edward  Long,  carriage,  Washington. 

W.  L.  Farrow,  casket,  Washington. 

Pamlico  Iron  Works,  foundry,  Wash- 
ington. 

J  Havens  Milling  Co.,  grist,  Washing- 
ton. 

T.  E.  Warren,  harness,  Washington. 

F.  F.  Cozzens,  harness,  Washington. 

G.  A.  Phillips,  harness,  Washington. 
Crystal  Ice  Co.,  ice,  Washington. 

E.  M.  Shore  Lumber  Co.,  lumber, 
Washington. 

D.  C.  Way,  lumber,  Haslin. 

W.  H.  Wilkinson,  lumber,  Leechville. 

Schuftte  &  Co.,  lumber,  Belhaven. 

Pungo  Lumber  Co.,  Sidney. 

Brown  &  Rumley,  lumber,  Sidney. 

Roanoke  R.  R.  and  Lumber  Co.,  lum- 
ber, Bath. 

C.  H.  Brooks,  lumber,  Bath. 
Croatan  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Wheaton. 
Springer   Lumber   Co.,    lumber,    South 

Creek. 
P.  S.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Gilead. 


Lanna  Caton.  lumber,  Edward. 

John  R.  Perry,  lumber,  Mineola. 

J.  M.  Gallagher,  Anti-malarial,  Wash- 
ington. 

Baltimore  and  N.  C.  Land  and  Lumber 
Co.,  lumber,   Wharton. 

BERTIE. 

W.  R.  Brown,  lumber,  Kelford. 

J.  J.  Brown,  marble,  Kelford. 

Windsor  Spoke  and  Lumber  Co.,  lum- 
ber, Quitsna. 

H.  W.  Bazemore,  cotton  gin,  Drew. 

Morris  &  Early,  cotton  gin,  Hexlena. 

Freeman  &  Godwin,  cotton  gin,  Cole- 
raine. 

T.  Gillam,  cotton  gin,  Windsor. 

Henry  Mizell,  grist  mill,  Windsor. 

G.  A.  Harden,  grist  mill   Merry  Hill. 

J    S.  Mitchell,  grist  mill,  Hexlena. 

J.  T.  Barber,  grist  mill,  Windsor. 

R.  M.  Bridges,  grist  mill,  Lewiston. 

Cashie  &  Chowan  R.  R.  and  Lumber 
Co.,  lumber,  Windsor. 

J.  B.  Nichols,  lumber.  Merry  Hill. 

G.  A.  Wynns,  lumber,  Powellsville. 

Clover  Grass  Lumber  Co.,  lumber.  Sans 
Souci. 

J.  T.  Parker,  lumber,  Windsor. 

W.  H.  Bunch,  lumber,  Burden. 

C.  L.  Henry  &  Co.,  lumber,  Coleraine. 

Phelps  &  Waters,  lumber,  Woodard. 

E.  S.  Dail,  casket  and  carriage,  Wind- 
sor. 

Privott  &  White,  casket,  Windsor. 

J.  T.  Mizell.  lumber,  Windsor. 

W.  D.  Hoggard,  carriage,  Aulander. 

Rogerson  &  Bro.,  carriage,  Aulander. 

C.  W.  Mitchell,  sawmill,  Aulander. 

T.  J.  White,  sawmill,  Aulander. 

Jas.  T.  Cullifer,  machine  shops,  Roxo- 
bel. 

Parker  Bros.,  casket  and  buggy,  Kel- 
ford. 

J.  B.  Nichols,  cotton  gin,  Merry  Hill. 

Windsor  Cotton  and  Peanut  Co..  cotton 
gin,  Windsor. 
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H.  H.  Gill  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Merry  Hill. 
W.  B.  Glover,  cotton  gin,  Coleraine. 
Wood  EL  Harrell,  cotton  gin,  Windsor. 
R.  M.  Bridges,  cotton  gin,  Lewiston. 
W.  H.  Bunch,  cotton  gin,  Burden. 


G.E. 


W.  H.  Hale,  cotton  gin,  Cutoff. 

C.  W.  Mitchell,  cotton  gin.  Aulander. 

D.  W.  Britton,  cotton  gin.  Rosemead. 

C.  L.   Henry  &   Co.,   cotton   gin,   Cole- 
raine. 

W.  H.  Beasley,  cotton  gin,  Coleraine. 
Jno.    C.    Britton,    cotton    gin,    Powells- 
ville. 

BLADEN. 

J.  B.  West,  grist  mill,  Elizabethtown. 
Owen    Johnson,    grist    mill,    Elizabeth- 
town. 
L.  A.  Tatom,  grist  mill.  Elizabethtown. 
Alex.  White,  grist  mill,  Elizabethtown. 
Jas.  White,  grist  mill,  Elizabethtown. 

D.  L.  Singletary,  grist  mill,  Elizabeth- 
town. 

L.    T.    Cottingham,    lumber,    Council's 

Station. 
T.  A.  Jones,  lumber.  Council's  Station. 

B.  A.  Sanderlin,  lumber,  Council's  Sta- 
tion. 

A.  G.  Holmes,  machine  shops.  Council's 

Station. 
N.  A.  Currie  &  Bro.,  shingle.  Clarkton. 
Y.  R.  Porter,  shingle,  Emerson. 
O.  L.  Clark,  cotton  gin,  Clarkton. 
N.  A.  Currie,  cotton  gin,  Clarkton. 
Seth  Smith,  cotton  gin,  Elizabethtown. 

E.  M.  Robeson,  cotton  gin,  Tar  Heel. 

C.  W.  Lyon,  cotton  gin.  Lyon's  Land- 
ing. 

J.   N.    Singletary.    cotton    gin.   Bladen- 

boro. 
J.  B.  and  H.  B.  McPayden.  cotton  gin, 

Council's  Station. 
The    Bridges   Co.,   cotton    gin,    Bladen- 

boro. 
0.  L.  Clark,  casket,  Clarkton. 
E.  T.  Hester,  grist  mill,  Elizabethtown. 
W.  H.  Bryan,  grist  mill,  Elizabethtown. 


t 


Randall  McCall,  grist  mill,  Elizabeth- 
town. 

J.  P.  Council,  Jr.,  grist  mill,  Elizabeth- 
town. 

BRUNSWICK. 

J.  Johnson,  cotton  gin,  Winabow. 

E.  G.  Brooks,  cotton  gin,  Seaside. 

R.  V.  Leonard,  cotton  gin,  Shallotte. 
Rcurk  Bros.,  sawmill,  Shallotte. 
W.  W.  Murrell,  sawmill,  Cronly. 
S.  M.  Robbins,  grist,  Southport. 
Shallotte    Mill    Co.,    cotton    gin,    Shal- 
lotte. 
Leonard  &  Turner,  lumber,  Shallotte. 

F.  P.  White,  turpentine,  Shallotte. 

BUNCOMBE. 

Bryan  &  Bayer,  lumber,  Asheville. 

E.  S.  Hall,  mattress,  Asheville. 

Ottelay  Novelty  Co.,  sash  and  blind, 
Asheville. 

Geo.  P.  Scott  &  Co.,  sash  and  blind, 
Asheville. 

E.  Byrely,  machine  shops,  Weaverville. 

C.  S.  Pugh,  cigar,  Asheville. 

Sternberg  &  Yarborough,  hides  and 
pelts,   Asheville. 

Asheville  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  ice,  Ashe- 
ville. 

Carolina  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  ice,  Ashe- 
ville. 

John  Alexander  Lumber  Co.,  lumber, 
Asheville. 

American  Hardware  Co.,  lumber,  Ashe- 
ville. 

Collins,  Offult  &  Co..  lumber,  Asheville. 

W.  N.  Cooper,  lumber,  Asheville. 

Dickson-Mason  Lumber  Co.,  lumber, 
Asheville. 

W.  M.  Jones,  lumber,  Asheville. 

W.  B.  McEwen,  lumber,  Asheville. 

Geo.  P.  Scott  &  Co..  lumber,  Asheville. 

W.  H.  Westall,  lumber,  Asheville. 

M.  B.  Wilkinson,  lumber.  Asheville. 

Asheville  Cotton  Mill,  Asheville. 

Reems  Creek  Woolen  Mill,  Weaverville. 

Asheville  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  brick  and 
tile,  Asheville. 
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Geo.  Avery  (colored),  brick,  Asheville. 

S.  J.  Fisher,  brick,  Asheville. 

Asheville  Wagon  Co.,  carriage,  Ashe- 
ville. 

Burnett  &  Lambert,  carriage,  Ashe- 
ville. 

Asheville  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops, 
foundry,  Asheville. 

Biltmore  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Asheville. 

French  Broad  Power  Co.,  flour,  Ashe- 
ville. 

Hazel  Green  Mills,  flour,  Asheville. 

J.  M.  Alexander,  harness,  Asheville. 

Wm.  Mitchell,  harness,  Asheville. 

J.  B.  Shope,  harness,  Asheville. 

Carolina  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Asheville. 

J.  B.  Dotspeich,  flour,  Weaverville. 

Asheville  Milling  Co.,  flour,  Asheville. 

Asheville  Tannery,  tannery,  Asheville. 

People's  Mills,  flour,  Candler. 

Jupiter  Milling  Co.,  flour,  Jupiter. 

Valley  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Hominy 
Creek. 

BURKE. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  furniture,  Mor- 
ganton. 

Claywell  Bros.,  casket,  Morganton. 

Morganton  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Morgan- 
ton. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School  Ice  Dept,  ice, 
Morganton. 

Morganton  Hardware  Co.,  harness, 
Morganton. 

M.  J.  Denton,  lumber,  Morganton. 

Payne  &  Mull,  wood-working,  Morgan- 
ton. 

J.  D.  Pitts,  lumber,  Glen  Alpine. 

N.  O.  Pitts,  lumber,  Glen  Alpine. 

Burke  Tanning  Co.,  tannery,  Morgan- 
ton. 

Huffman  &  Mull,  lumber,  Drexel. 

Huffman  &  Mull,  flour.  Drexel 

Peeler  &  Lyerly.  lumber,  Bridgewater. 

J.  D.  Pitts,  lumber,  Glen  Alpine. 

W.  A.  Wortman,  grist,  Morganton. 


B.  K.  Presnell,  flour,  Morganton. 
Hutton   &   Bourbounais,   lumber,   Mor- 
ganton. 

J.  E.  Coulter,  lumber,  Connelly 
Springs. 

.C.   M.   McDowell,   brick,   Morganton. 

J.  W.  Campbell,  brick,  Morganton. 

J.  L.  Duckworth,  brick,  Morganton. 

Morganton  Mfg.  and  Trading  Co.,  cabi- 
net, Morganton. 

Alpine  Cotton  Mill,  Morganton. 

Waldensian  Knitting  Mill,  Valdese. 

CABARRUS. 
W.  W.  Flow,  cotton  gin,  Flows. 
W.  W.  Burleyson,  cotton  gin,  Flows. 
Shinn     &     Widenhouse,     cotton     gin, 

Georgeville. 
M.  L.  Bost,  cotton  gin,  Bost's  Mills. 
P.  F.  Stallings,  cotton  gin,  Harrisburg. 
T.  F.  Pharr,  cotton  gin,  Harrisburg. 
W.  F.  Cannon,  cotton  gin,  Concord. 
Harrisburg    Improvement    Co.,    cotton 

gin,  Harrisburg. 
Nesbit  &  Pressly,  cotton  gin,  Coddle. 

C.  R.  Harris,  cotton  gin,  Tulin. 

W.  N.  Misenheimer,  cotton  gin,  Mt. 
Pleasant. 

R.  A.  Brown,  brick.  Concord. 

M.  E.   Castor,  carriage,  Concord. 

Noah  Correll,  carriage,  Concord. 

Bell  &  Harris  Furniture  Co.,  casket, 
Concord. 

Craven  Bros.,  casket,  Concord. 

J.  T.  Pounds,  casket,  Concord. 

Phoenix  Flour  Mill,  flour,  Concord. 

Cabarrus  Roller  Mill,  flour,  Concord. 

Blume  Bros.,  foundry,  Concord. 

Yorke  Furniture  Co..  furniture,  Con- 
cord. 

W.  J.  Hill,  harness,  Concord. 

Yorke  &  Wadsworth  Co.,  harness,  Con- 
cord. 

P.  M.  Morris  &  Son,  harness,  Concord. 

Ritchie  Hardware  Co.,  harness.  Con- 
cord. 

Concord  Ice  Co..  ice,  Concord. 

C.  B.  Dry,  lumber,  Concord. 
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W.  C.  Coleman,  lumber,  Concord. 

Freeze  &  Utley,  marble,  Concord. 

Solomon  Einstein,  mattress,  Concord. 

Yorke  Furniture  Co.,  sash  and  blind, 
Concord. 

R.  L.  McAllister,  brick,  Concord. 

W.    H.    Fisher    &    Co.,    wood-working, 
Concord. 

Bala  Cotton  Mill,  Concord. 

Cannon  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Concord. 

Odell  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Concord. 

Gibson  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Concord. 

Coleman  Cotton  Mill,  Concord. 

Cabarrus  Cotton  Mill,  Concord. 

Lippard  Yarn  Mill,  Concord. 

Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Concord. 

Tuscarora  Cotton  Mill,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

W.  R.  Kindley,  cotton  mill,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. 

CALDWELL. 

Harper   Furniture    Co.,    furniture,   Le- 
noir. 

Jno.  M.  Powell,  brick,  Lenoir. 

J.  C.  Blair,  brick,  Lenoir. 

W.  H.  Craddock,  lumber,  Lenoir. 

Wilson  Lumber  and  Milling  Co.,  lum- 
ber and  flour,  Lenoir. 

Builders'  Supply  Co.,  lumber,  Lenoir. 

Dudley   Lumber   Co.,    lumber,    Granite 
Falls. 

Planing    Mill    and    Box    Factory,    box, 
Lenoir 

Gilley  Brook   Cannery,    Granite   Falls. 

Mountain  View  Cannery,  Cora. 

Lenoir  Cotton  Mill,  Lenoir. 

Granite    Falls    Mfg.    Co.,    cotton    mill, 
Granite  Falls. 

Rhodhiss  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Rhod- 
hiss. 

Gwyn-Harper     Mfg.     Co.,     cotton     and 
woolen  mill,  Patterson. 
CAMDEN. 

N.  W.  Steves,  cotton  gin,  Camden. 
L.  M.  Sawyers,  cotton  gin.  Camden. 
Geo.  Beveridge,  cotton  gin,  South  Mills. 
C.  G.  Etheridge.  cotton  gin,  Camden. 


CARTERET. 

Carteret  Ice  and  Transportation  Stor- 
age Co.,  ice,  Morehead  City. 

W.  S.  Swindell,  lumber,  Morehead  City. 

Willis  Dyspepsia  Cure  Co.,  medicine, 
Morehead  City. 

P.  P.  Garner,  brick,  Newport. 

fe.  B.  Stewart,  fish  oil,  Wildwood. 

Dey  &  Bro.,  fish  oil,  Beaufort. 

Fish  and  Oil  Factory,  fish  oil,  Smyrna. 

Fish  and  Oil  Factory,  fish  oil,  Bogue. 

Jas.  A.  Graham,  brick,  Beaufort. 

C.  A.  Clawson,  carriage,  Beaufort. 

Beaufort  Coffin  Co.,  coffin,  Beaufort. 

Beaufort  Little  Neck  Clam  Co.,  fish  and 
oyster,  Beaufort. 

Chadwick  &  Caffrey,  fish  oil,  Beaufort. 

B.  J.  Bell,  fish  oil,  Beaufort. 

B.  B.  Salter,  wood-working,  Beaufort. 
W.  V.  Geffrey,  wood-working,  Beaufort. 
T.  D.  Webb,  furniture,  Morehead  City. 
Porpoise     Factory,     fish     and     oyster, 

Morehead  City. 

CASWELL. 
Farley  &  Ferguson,  cabinet,  Milton. 
Milton  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Milton. 
Milton  Chair  Factory,  chair,  Milton. 

CATAWBA. 

M.    A.    Sherrill,    cotton    gin,    Sherrill's 

Ford. 
W.  J.  Holsclaw,  cotton  gin,  Sherrill's 

Ford. 
E.    L.    Sherrill,    cotton    gin,    Sherrill's 

Ford. 
Robert  Gabriel,  cotton  gin,  Terrell. 

C.  M.  Beatty,  cotton  gin,  Mt.  Creek. 
L.  Rudisill,  cotton  gin,  Drumville. 
Houck  &  Rhyne,  cotton  gin,  Newton. 
Timothy  Cline,  cotton  gin,  Hickory. 
McLelland    &   Bumgarner,    cotton    gin, 

Newton. 
Q.  A.  Smith,  cotton  gin,  Oxford  Ford. 
J.  W.  Setzer,  cotton  gin,  Clarendon. 
Yount  &  Moser,  cotton  gin,  Moser. 
Cook  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Cook. 
Catfish  Milling  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Catfish. 
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Shuford  &  Son,  cotton  gin,  Louise. 

Rosemond  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Rocketts. 

Yount  &  Sherrill,  cotton  gin,  Catfish 

Terrell  Mill  Co.,  flour,  Terrell. 

Catfish  Milling  Co.,  flour,  Catfish. 

Sherrill  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Sherrill's 
Ford. 

Drum  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Drumville. 

W.  J.  Fox,  brick,  Hickory. 

J.  A.  Pasoy,  brick,  Hickory- 
Ellis  Cline,  brick,  Hickory. 

Jim  Hern,  cabinet,  Hickory. 

J.  S.  Propst,  cabinet,  Hickory. 

Haworth  &  Puckett,  foundry,  Hickory. 

Hickory  Milling  Co.,  grist,  Hickory. 

Phoenix  Roller  Mills,  grist,  Hickory. 

Moore  Milling  Co.,  grist,  Hickory. 

Sigmon  Roller  Mills,  grist,  Hickory. 

Hop  Creek  Mills,  grist,  Hickory 

Hickory  Collar  Co.,  harness,  Hickory. 

J.  A.  Martin,  harness,  Hickory. 

Hutton  &  Bourbounais,  lumber,  Hick- 
ory. 

Phoenix  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  Hickory. 

A.  T.  Sigmon,  lumber,  Hickory. 

Hickory  Mfg.  Co.,  sash  and  blind,  Hick- 
ory. 

Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,  sash  and  blind, 
Hickory. 

Piedmont  Wagon  Co.,  wagon.  Hick- 
ory. 

C.  F.  Jarrett,  cabinet,  Newton. 
Newton  Roller  Mills,  grist,  Newton. 
Rhyne,  Houck  &  Co.,  grist,  Newton. 
Home  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  Newton. 
Smyre  Rhyne  Roller  Mills,  flour,  New- 
ton. 

McLelland  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Newton. 

D.  E.  Sigmon  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Maiden. 
Jno.  W.  Keeper,  cotton  gin,  Maiden. 

L.  S.  Caldwell,  furniture,  Maiden. 
Maiden  Roller  Mills  Co.,  flour,  Maiden. 
Plateau  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Plateau. 
Setzer  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Claremont. 
H.  C.  Cline,  gin,  Hickory. 
Hickory  Collar  Co.,  collar,  Hickory. 


Phoenix  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  Hickory. 
Monitor  Mills,  flour,  Claremont. 
Maiden  Cotton  Mill,  Maiden. 
Providence  Cotton  Mill,  Maiden. 
Union  Cotton  Mill,  Maiden. 
Newton  Knitting  Mill,  Newton. 
Catawba' Cotton  Mill,  Newton. 
Newton  Cotton  Mill,  Newton. 
Southern  Woolen  Mill,  Blackburn. 
Long  Island  Cotton  Mill,  Long  Island. 
Monbo  Cotton  Mill,  Monbo. 
E.   L.    Shuford   Mfg.   Co.,   cotton   mill, 

Hickory. 
Catawba  Woolen  Mill,  Plateau. 

CHATHAM. 
E.  L.  Haughton,  cotton  gin,  Pittsboro. 
Bynum   &   Haughton,    cotton   gin,   By- 

num. 
J.  D.  Womble,  cotton  gin,  Pittsboro. 
T.  E.  Carroll,  cotton  gin,  Hadley. 
John  Barringer,  cotton  gin,  Lockville. 
J.  C.  Davis,  cotton  gin,  Merry  Oaks. 
Thomas  Sturdivant,  cotton  gin,Patmos. 
DeWitt  Perry,  cotton  gin,  Kimbolton. 
Geo.  W.  Perry,  cotton  gin,  Silk  Hope. 
H.  P.  Smith,  cotton  gin,  Hadley. 
Lambeth  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Lockville. 
Mrs.  John  Lawrence,  cotton  gin,  Goff. 
J.  B.  Riggsbee,  cotton  gin,  Riggsbee. 
Rod  Clark,  cotton  gin,  Peoples. 
Eddins  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Tysor  Mills. 
John  H.  Tysor,  cotton  gin,  Tysor  Mills. 
Wm.  Bradford,  cotton  gin,  Evans. 
R.  T.  Mann,  cotton  gin,  Roscoe. 
T.  M.  Bynums,  cotton  gin,  Goldston. 
J.  M.  Mclver,  cotton  gin,  Gulf. 
Wm.  Cross,  cotton  gin,  Goff. 
E.  M.  Farrington,  cotton  gin,  Riggsbee. 
J.  C.  Davis,  sawmill,  Merry  Oaks. 
C.  T.  Pearson,  sawmill,  Riggsbee. 
C.  E.  Kanoy,  sawmill,  Goldston. 
G.  W.  Perry,  sawmill,  Silk  Hope. 
Burns  &  Seagroves,  sawmill,  Cumnock. 
B.  Nool,  brick  and  casket,  Pittsboro. 
Moore's  Mill,  flour  and  grist,  Pittsboro. 
Webster  &  Peoples,  casket,  Siler  City. 
Ore  Hill  Mfg.  Co.,  chairs,  Ore  Hill. 
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Davidson-Dunlap,  lumber,  Causey. 
J    M.  Odell  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  By- 

num. 
Hadley-Peoples  Mfg.   Co.,   cotton  mill, 

Siler  City. 

CHEROKEE. 

D.  S.  Russell,  lumber,  Andrews. 

Eureka  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Marble. 

Cooper  &  Galusha,  lumber,  Marble. 

McDowell  &  Co.,  lumber,  Unaka. 

Apalachian  Land  and  Lumber  Co.,  lum- 
ber, Apalachia. 

Larkin  Gilbert,  cabinet,  Murphy. 

Apalachian  Tanic  Acid  Factory,  Apa- 
lachia. 

Elliott  &  Co.,  harness,  Murphy. 

N.  A.  Zimmerman,  harness,  Murphy. 

W.  H.  Woodbury,  lumber,  Murphy. 

A.  A.  Fain,  lumber,  Murphy. 

J.  W.  Cooper,  flour,  Murphy. 

CHOWAN. 

F.  A.  White,  cotton  gin,  Edenton. 
C.  R.  Goodwin,  cotton  gin,  Edenton. 
W.  E.  Jordan,  cotton  gin,  Edenton. 
Z.  V.  and  H.  W.  Hughes,  cotton  gin, 

Somerset. 
L.  W.  Evans,  cotton  gin,  Cisco. 
Mrs.  E.  Burk,  cotton  gin,  T'yner. 
T.  C.  White,  cotton  gin,  Cisco. 
J.  M.  Privott,  cotton  gin,  Rocky  Hock. 
W.  H.  Elliott,  cotton  gin,  Amboy. 
J.  L.  Savage,  cotton  gin,  Amboy. 
J.    M.    Forehand,    cotton    gin,    Rocky 

Hock. 
R.    B.   Hollowell,     cotton     gin,    Rocky 

Hock. 
Ward  &  Spivey,  cotton  gin,  Ryland. 
A.  J.  Ward,  cotton  gin,  Gliden. 
R.  H.  Welch,  cotton  gin,  Gliden. 
A.  Q.  Elliott,  cotton  gin,  Edenton. 
A.  and  H.  Powell,  cotton  gin,  Edenton. 
W.  E.  Jordan,  sawmill,  Edenton. 
T.   R.  Tynch  &  Bro.,   sawmill,  Rocky 

Hock. 
O    E.  Ward,  sawmill,  Tyner. 


Ward  &  Spivey,  sawmill,  Ryland. 

Edenton  Brick  Works,  brick,  Edenton. 

Elliott  &  White,  carriage,  Edenton. 

L.  F.  Ziegler,  casket,  Edenton. 

E.  J.  Cbarlton,  casket,  Edenton. 

Edenton  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co.,  ice, 
Edenton. 

Edenton  Iron  Works,  foundry,  Eden- 
ton. 

J.  E.  Moody,  harness,  Edenton. 

Griffin  &  Twine,  harness,  Edenton. 

Branning  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  Edenton. 

M.  G.  Brown,  sash  and  blind,  Edenton. 

Edenton  Cotton  Mill,  Edenton. 

CLAY. 

Piatt  Mills,  flour,  Warne. 

Bell  Mills,  flour,  Brasstown. 

Edward  Shear,  grist  mill,  Shearer. 

Bumgarner  &  Webb,  grist  mill,  Warne. 

A.  O.  Allison,  grist  mill,  Hayesville. 

W.  H.  Poteet,  grist  mill,  Tusquitee. 

G.  W.  Mosteller,  grist  mill,  Tusquitee. 

T.  C.  Lovin,  grist  mill,  Crit. 

D.  A.  Ledford,  grist  mill,  Ledford. 

M.  Heaton,  grist  mill,  Shooting  Creek. 

N.  N.  Rogers,  grist  mill,  Shooting 
Creek. 

Cherokee  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Peach- 
tree. 

Isbell  Corundum  Co.,  lumber,  Shoot- 
ing Creek. 

Brooks  &  Penland,  grist,  Hayesville. 

J  P  and  R.  C.  Cherry,  grist,  Hayesville. 

CLEVELAND. 

R.  H.  Green  &  Sons,  cotton  gin,  Boiling 
Springs. 

Wm.  Roberts,  cotton  gin,  Boiling 
Springs. 

J.  Y.  Hamrick,  cotton  gin,  Metal. 

C.  J.  Hamrick,  cotton  gin,  Metal. 

Jones  &  Wallace,  cotton  gin,  Darfer. 

Ledbetter  &  Hamrick,  cotton  gin, 
Sharon. 

S.  D.  Randall,  cotton  gin,  Stice. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Gibson,  cotton  gin,  Patter- 
son Springs. 
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T.  W.  Gladden,  cotton  gin,  Patterson 
Springs. 

J.  B.  Hamrick  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Pat- 
terson Springs. 

Nichols  &  Earl,  cotton  gin,  Earls. 

W.  D.  Earl  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Earls. 

J.  H.  McBrayer,  cotton  gin,  Durbro. 

J  R.  Matthews,  cotton  gin,  Crocker. 

W.  L.  Plonk,  cotton  gin,  Kings  Moun- 
tain. 

P.  H.  Kendrick,  cotton  gin,  Shelby. 

Buffalo  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Stubbs. 

McMurry,  Borders  &  Hull,  cotton  gin, 
Shelby. 

Geo.  E.  Spurlin,  cotton  gin,  Shelby. 

B.  Blanton,  cotton  gin,  Shelby. 

Weathers  &  Blanton,  cotton  gin, 
Shelby. 

G.  H.  Simmons,  cotton  gin,  Pearl. 

G.  H.  Simmons  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Pearl. 

Mrs.  Julia  Patton,  cotton  gin,  Pearl. 

G.  B.  Doggett  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Beattie- 
ville. 

J.  C.  Beam,  cotton  gin,  Lattimore. 

G.  W.  and  J.  D.  McSwain,  cotton  gin, 
Darfer. 

Beason,  Green  &  Crawley,  cotton  gin, 
Mooresboro. 

B.  F.  Jones,  cotton  gin,  New  House. 

A.  B.  Jones,  cotton  gin,  Polkville. 

T   G.  Phibbeck,  cotton  gin,  Lawndale. 

H.  F.  Jones,  cotton  gin,  Lawndale. 

H.  F.  Schneck,  cotton  gin,  Lawndale. 

A.  A.  Warlick  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Shade. 

Warlick  &  Falls,  cotton  gin,  Cleveland 
Mills. 

Cline  &  Dixon,  cotton  gin,  Lawndale. 

W.  D.  Lackey,  cotton  gin,  Fallston. 

Banner  Mill  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Beam's 
Mill. 

W.  H.  Thompson,  cotton  gin,  Belwood. 

Davis  Bros.  &  Alexander,  cotton  gin, 
Belwood. 

N.  E.  Boggs  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Belwood. 

Falls  &  Mull,  cotton  gin,  Knob  Creek. 

P.  W.  Hamot,  cotton  gin,  Toluca. 


Stroup  Lumber  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Casar. 

Devinney  &  Price,  cotton  gin,  Hodge. 

Logan  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Hodge. 

Boiling  Springs  Roller  Mill,  flour,  Boil- 
ing Springs. 

Shoal  Creek  Mill  Co.,  flour,  Stice. 

J.  A.  Ware,  cotton  gin,  Kings  Moun- 
tain. 

J.  R.  Patterson,  flour,  Grover. 

Abbott  Lowry,  cotton  gin,  Crocker. 

G.  R.  Matthews,  flour,  Crocker. 

W.  C.  Wolf,  flour,  Fancy. 

Cline  &  Hoyle,  flour,  Stubbs. 

B.  Blanton,  flour,  Shelby. 

Geo.  H.  Simmons,  flour,  Pearl. 

McMurry,  Borders  &  Hull,  flour, 
Shelby. 

J.  C.  Beam,  flour,  Lattimore. 

M.  Mauney,  flour,  Camp  Call. 

J.  A.  Horn,  flour.  Lawndale. 

R.  C.  Covington,  flour,  Camp  Call. 

W.  J.  Morrison  &  Co.,  flour, Holly  Bush. 

P.  M.  Whisnant,  flour,  Holly  Bush. 

Carpenter  &  Mull,  flour,  Knob  Creek. 

J.  L.  Mull  &  Bro.,  flour,  Casar. 

G.  W.  Peeler,  flour,  Casar. 

Buffalo  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Belwood. 

J.  Z.  Falls,  flour,  Belwood. 

M.  P.  Gnatt  &  Co.,  flour,  Belwood. 

Lawndale  Roller  Mill,  flour,  Lawndale. 

Fallston  Roller  Mill,  flour.  Fallston. 

Banner  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Beam's 
Mills. 

Double  Shoals  Roller  Mills,  flour, 
Double  Shoals. 

L.  L.  Smith,  flour,  Sharon. 

Frank  and  Thomas  Cabaness,  flour, 
Depew. 

Beason,  Green  &  Crawley,  flour,  Moores- 
boro. 

Hoyle  Mill  Co.,  flour,  Delight. 

J.  D.  Dellinger,  flour,  Delight. 

T.  M.  A.  Ware,  lumber,  Kings  Moun- 
tain. 

Hord  &  Co.,  lumber,  Waco. 

Washburn  Bros.,  lumber,  Waco. 

Geo.  E.  Spurlin,  lumber,  Shelby. 
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Shade  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Shade. 

A.  E.  Elmore  &  Co.,  lumber,  Shade. 
Young  Bros.,    lumber,  Knob  Creek. 
P-  W.  Hamot,  lumber,  Toluca. 
Stroup  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Paso. 
Stroup  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Casar. 

D.  J.  Hamrick,  marble,  Boiling  Springs. 

J.  F.  Yoder,  marble,  Fallston. 

M.  P.  Gnatt  &  Co.,  harness,  Belwood. 

W.  B.  Hoyle  &  Co.,  harness,  Belwood. 

T.  F.  Elliott,  harness,  Ola. 

R.  L.  Elliott  &  Co.,  harness,  Polkville. 

J.  F.  Gaffney,  brick,  Shelby. 

Piedmont  Oil  Mill,  Shelby. 

Belmont  Mill,  cotton  gin,  Shelby. 

Beams  &  Botts,  cotton  gin,  Shelby. 

0.  E.  Ford,  fertilizer,  Shelby. 

D.  A.  Beam,  fertilizer,  Shelby. 

J.  J.  McMurry  &  Co.,  fertilizer,  Shelby. 

B.  B.  Babbington,  foundry,  Shelby. 
Washburn  &  Co.,  harness,  Shelby. 
W.  H.  Thompson,  lumber,  Shelby. 

W.    B.    Land    &    Co.,    sash    and    blind, 

Shelby. 
J.D.Lineberger,  wood-working,  Shelby. 
A.  W.  Eskridge,  wood-working,  Shelby. 
T.  H.  Abernethy,  wood-working,  Shelby. 
S.  S.  Patterson,  wood-working,  Shelby. 
Hoyle,  Miller  &  Sons,  cotton  gin,  Waco. 
Ford  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Waco. 
Ewers  &  Spargo,  flour,  Waco. 

C.  Miller,  wood-working,  Waco. 

H.  I.  Washburn  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Lat- 

timore. 
W.  H.  Colton  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Latti- 

more. 
W.  D.  F.  Green,  lumber,  Lattimore. 
T.  G.  Philbeck,  lumber,  Lattimore. 
G.  W.  Stockton,  lumber,  Lattimore. 
Sam.  Whitworth,  lumber,  Lattimore. 
W.  B.  Green,  wood-working,  Lattimore. 
Green  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Mooresboro. 
T.  D.  Scruggs,  grist,  Mooresboro. 
Elliott  &  Lattimore,  leather,  Ola. 
Z.  J.  Thompson,  sash  and  blind,  Shelby. 
L.     A.     Gettys,     monazite     separator, 

Shelby. 


Enterprise  Cotton  Mill,  Kings  Moun- 
tain. 

Cora  Cotton  Mill,  Kings  Mountain. 

Bonnie  Cotton  Mill,  Kings  Mountain. 

Lulu  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Kings  Moun- 
tain. 

Belmont  Cotton  Mill,  Shelby. 

Shelby  Cotton  Mill,  Shelby. 

Shelby  Knitting  Mill,  Shelby. 

Mary-Etta  Cotton  Mill,  Shelby 

Lauraglenn  Cotton  Mill,  Shelby. 

Double  Shoal  Cotton  Mill,  Double 
Shoal. 

Cleveland  Cotton  Mill,  Lawndale. 

Buffalo  Mfg.   Co.,  cotton  mill,   Stubbs. 

Samuel  Young,  woolen  mill,  Moores- 
boro. 

Waco  Knitting  Mill,  Waco. 

Laura  Knitting  Mill,  Shelby. 

COLUMBUS. 

Clarendon  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Tabor. 

Brown  &  Howeson,  lumber,  Vineland. 

N.  W.  Fryer,  lumber,  Whiteville. 

Smith  &  Gatlin,  lumber,  Hillsboro. 

Geo.  H.  Hall,  lumber,  Orton. 

White  Axle  Co.,  lumber,  Wananish. 

Council  Tool  Co.,  lumber,  Wananish. 

American  Consolidated  Pine  Fibre  Co., 
Cronly. 

Short  &  Bears,  shingle,  Lake  Wacea- 
maw. 

M.  Frazier,  carriage,  Whiteville. 

Calder  Bros.,  casket,  Whiteville. 

Butler's  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Board- 
man. 

Joshua  Smith,  turpentine,  Whiteville. 

CRAVEN. 

M.  W.  Carmon,  cotton  gin,  Bellair. 
C.  W.  Mcllwayn,  cotton  gin,  Bellair. 
A.  B.  Dawson,  cotton  gin,  Jasper. 
Ed.  Wetherington,  cotton  gin,  Jasper. 
A.  E.  Lancaster,  cotton  gin,  Bellair. 
W.  E.  Brown,  cotton  gin,  Vanceboro. 
Henry  &  Williams,  cotton  gin,  Vance- 
boro. 
W.  H.  Scott,  cotton  gin,  DeBruhls. 
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Jones  Spencer,  cotton  gin,  New  Bern. 
H.  Whitford,  cotton  gin,  Whitford. 
Sam.  Wayne,  cotton  gin,  Vanceboro. 

F.  Bryant,  cotton  gin,  Vanceboro. 

O.  H.  Worthington,  sawmill,  Tuscarora. 
A.  D.  Thomas,  sawmill,  Jasper. 
"White   Bros^,   sawmill,   Cove. 
E.  Z.  R.  Davis,  sawmill,  Cove. 
Lakey  &  Cannon,  sawmill,  Riverdale. 
Brick  and  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Bern. 
Carolina   Canning   Co.,    cannery,    New 
Bern. 

G.  H.   Walters   &   Son,    carriage,   New 
Bern. 

Holland  &  V/illis,  casket,  New  Bern. 
H.  W.  Simpson,  casket,  New  Bern. 
New   Bern   Cotton   Oil   Mill,    oil,   New 

Bern. 
J.  A.  Meadows,  flour,  New  Bern. 
Willis  &  Mcintosh,  foundry,  New  Bern. 

E.  H.  &  J.  A.  Meadows,  fertilizer,  New 
Bern. 

J.  A.  Meadows,  grist,  New  Bern. 
W.  S.  Phillips,  harness,  New  Bern. 
M.  Hahn  &  Son,  harness,  New  Bern. 
J.  A.  Jones,  harness,  New  Bern. 
T.  J.  Mitchell,  harness,  New  Bern. 
New  Bern  Ice  Co.,  ice,  New  Bern. 
Blade  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  New  Bern. 
Trent     Lumber     Mills,     lumber,    New 

Bern. 
Elm    City    Lumber    Co.,    lumber,    New 

Bern. 
Pine  Lumber  Co.,  lumber  New  Bern. 
S.  E.  Sullivan,  lumber,  New  Bern. 
C  W.  Monger,  lumber  New  Bern. 
Joe.  K.  W'illis,  marble,  New  Bern. 
W.  P.  Jones,  mattress,  New  Bern. 
W.  B.  Ellis,  shingle,  New  Bern. 
Broddus  &  Ives,  shingle,  New  Bern. 

F.  W.  Hill,  shingle,  New  Bern. 
J.  W.  Hollis,  wood-working,  New  Bern. 
Geo.  H.  Waters  &  Son,  woodworking, 

New  Bern. 

G.  A.    Atkinson,    wtfod-working,    New 
Bern. 


Goldsboro  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Dover. 
W.  E.  Brown,  grist,  Vanceboro. 
J.  A.  Jackson,  grist,  Vanceboro. 

B.  F.  Dinkin,  grist,  Vanceboro. 
W.  E.  Brown,  sawmill,  Vanceboro. 
Wilfred    Buck,    wood-working,    Vance- 
boro.- 

F.  S.  Duffy,  medicine,  New  Bern. 

C.  D.  Bradham,  medicine,  New  Bern. 
T.  A.  Henry,  medicine,  New  Bern. 

E.  H.  and  J.  W.  Meadows  Co.,  ferti- 
lizer, New  Bern. 

New  Bern  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  James 
City. 

Clermont  Knitting  Mill,  New  Bern. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Merchants'  Mills,  cotton  gin,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Fayetteville. 

S.  C.  Godwin,  cotton  gin,  Fayetteville. 

McD.  Geddie,  cotton  gin,  Fayetteville. 

W.  H.  Marsh,  cotton  gin,  Alderman. 

J.  H.  Currie,  cotton  gin,  Fayetteville. 

W.  N.  Williams,  cotton  gin,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Wm.  Hatcher,  cotton  gin,  Carlos. 

J.  T.  MacCorqudale,  cotton  gin,  Kin- 
nom 

J.  C.  Adams,  cotton  gin,  Little  River 
Academy. 

J.  L.  Marks,  cotton  gin,  Vass. 

T.  B.  Upchurch  &  Bro.,  sawmill,  Rae- 
ford. 

Raeford  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Raeford. 

C.  W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  sawmill,  Raeford. 
Acme  Lumber  Co.,  sawmill,  Raeford. 

J.  L.  McFayden,  sawmill,  Raeford. 

W.  H.  Britton  &  Co.,  sawmill,  Timber- 
land. 

Johnson  Lumber  Co.,  sawmill,  Timber- 
land. 

A.  J.  Bullard  &  Son,  sawmill,  Vander. 

D.  J.  Breece,  sawmill,  Fayetteville. 
Harnett    Lumber    Co.,    sawmill,    Man- 
chester. 

Fitzhugh  &  McCormick,  sawmill,  Man- 
chester. 
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CUMBERLAND— Continued. 

W.  H.  Sikes,  sawmill,  Lakewood. 

Neill  Black,  sawmill,  Manchester. 

W.  McK.  Monroe,  sawmill,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Capital  Lumber  Co.,  sawmill,  Endon. 

J.  W.  Dean,  sawmill,  Godwin. 

E.  A.  Poe,  brick,  Fayetteville. 

C.  B.  Newberry,  carriage,  Fayetteville. 

Fayetteville  Ice  and  Mfg.  Co.,  ice,  Fay- 
etteville. 

Merchants'  Mill,  cotton-seed  oil,  Fay- 
etteville. 

R.  B.  Humphrey,  casket,  Fayetteville. 

J.  R.  McNeill  &  Sons,  casket,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Fayetteville  Undertaking  Co.,  casket, 
Fayetteville. 

"Ward's  Foundry,  foundry,  Fayetteville. 

Carolina  Machine  Co.,  foundry,  Fay- 
etteville. 

S.  W.  Clark,  foundry  Fayetteville. 

J.  W.  Emmett,  foundry,  Fayetteville. 

Lacy  Mfg.  Co.,  furniture,  Fayetteville. 

H.  Whaley,  harness,  Fayetteville. 

J.  D.  Black,  harness,  Fayetteville. 

E.  T.  Watson,  lumber,  Fayetteville. 

T.  T.  Thain,  lumber,  Fayetteville. 

Fayetteville  Wood-Working  Co.,  wood- 
working, Fayetteville. 

E.  L.  Remsburg,  marble,  Fayetteville. 

S.  Sheetz  &  Sons,  mattress,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Fayetteville  Shirt  Factory,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Bidgood  &  Morgan  Co.,  pants,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Fayetteville  Furniture  Co.,  sash  and 
blind,  Fayetteville. 

Huske  Hardware  House,  sash  and 
blind,  Fayetteville. 

Jordan   Bullard,   shingle,  Fayetteville. 

Fayetteville  Bucket  Factory,  Fayette- 
ville. 

J.  and  0.  Evans,  shingle,  Fayetteville. 

A.  E.  Rankin  &  Co.,  shingle,  Fayette- 
ville. 


J.  H.  Johnson,  sawmill,  Raeford. 

Sedberry  Bros.,  medicine,  Raeford. 

A.  J.  Cook,  medicine,  Raeford. 

King  Bros.,  medicine,  Fayetteville. 

H.  R.  Home  &  Sons,  medicine,  Fayette- 
ville. 

N.  E.  Bunting,  medicine,  Fayetteville. 

McMillan  Bros.,  turpentine,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Fayetteville  Oil  Mill,  oil,  Fayetteville. 

Cumberand  Mfg.  Co.,  shirts  and  draw- 
ers, Fayetteville. 

Southern  Pine  Product  Co.,  tar  and 
creosote,  Fayetteville. 

Fayetteville  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  gas, 
Fayetteville. 

City  Lumber  Yard,  lumber,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Fayetteville  Cotton  Mill,  Fayetteville. 

Ashley  &  Bailey  Co.,  silk  mill,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Holt-Williamson  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill, 
Fayetteville. 

Holt-Morgan  Cotton  Mill,  Fayetteville. 

Tolar,  Hart  &  Holt  Cotton  Mill,  Fay- 
etteville. 

LaFayette  Knitting  Mill,  Fayetteville. 

Murchison  Cotton  Mill,  Manchester. 

Hope  Mills  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Hope 
Mills. 

Cumberland  Cotton  Mill,  Cumberland. 

J.  N.  Emmett,  woolen  mill,  Fayette- 
ville. 

CURRITUCK. 

C.  L.   Perkins,  casket,  Sligo. 
Geo.  Stevenson,  cotton  gin,  Shawboro. 
C.    R.    Vandercarr   &   Co.,    cotton    gin, 
Moyock. 

DARE. 

Jos.  A.  Evans,  carriage,  Manteo. 
R.  W.  Smith,  grist,  Manteo. 

DAVIDSON. 

J.  W.   Earnhardt,   cotton  gin,  Lexing- 
ton. 
J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  cotton  gin,  Linwood. 
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DAVIDSON— Continued. 

Thompson  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Tyro 
Shops. 

J.  R.  Craver  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Reeds. 

Williams  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Church- 
land. 

T.  W.  Hartley,  flour,  Yadkin  College. 

Owen,  Shoaf  &  Co.,  flour,  Tyro  Shops. 

A.  R.  Swing  &  Co.,  flour,  Ilex. 

Denton  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Denton. 

Arcadia  Mills,  flour,  Arcadia. 

J.  A.  Kennedy,  flour,  Fair  Grove. 

W.  C.  Barnes,  flour,  Linwood. 

Ross  Michael,  flour,  Michaels. 

S.  S.  Snider  &  Son,  lumber,  Denton. 

W.  H.  Fritts  &  Co.,  lumber,  Belfast. 

Lambeth  &  Ward,  lumber,  Tnomasville. 

Lindsay  Ripple,  lumber,  Arcadia. 

Yow  &  Dorsett,  lumber,  Healing 
Springs. 

Hedrick  &  Younts,  lumber,  McKee. 

Sink  &  Sink,  lumber,  Lexington. 

J.  R.  Plummer,  lumber,  Jones'  Mine. 

H.  R.  Gillingham,  lumber,  Cid. 

M.  W.  Lysinger,  lumber,  Silver  Hill. 

Eli  Leonard,  lumber,  Ilex. 

Reuben  H.  Grimes,  lumber,  Lexington. 

J.  D.  Bean,  lumber,  Denton. 

Henry  Freezor,  lumber,  Fairmont. 

Thomas  Young,  lumber,  Youngs. 

W.  S.  Owen,  lumber,  Yadkin  College. 

E.  L.  Owen,  lumber,  Yadkin  College. 

Victor  Humphrey,  brick,  Lexington. 

L.  F.  Weaver,  brick,  Lexington. 

John  Penry  (col.),  brick,  Lexington. 

Robt.  Biddings  (col.), brick,  Lexington. 

Rothrock  &  Weaver,  carriage,  Lexing- 
ton. 

J.  W.  McCrary,  casket,  Lexington. 

C.  M.  Thompson,  foundry,  Lexington. 

Grimes  Bros.,  flour,  Lexington. 

Model  Mills,  flour,  Lexington. 

Dixie  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Lex- 
ington. 

American  Furniture  Co.,  furniture, 
Lexington. 

Central  Mfg.  Co.,  furniture,  Lexington. 


W.  B.  Hamner,  harness,  Lexington. 
E.  M.  Ward,  lumber,  Lexington. 
Rothrock  &  Co.,  lumber,  Lexington. 

C.  M.  Thompson,  foundry,  Lexington. 
H.  J.  Hege,  marble,  Lexington. 

J.  W.  Gregory,  marble,  Lexington. 

A.  W.  Council  &  Co.,  brick,  Thomas- 
ville. 

Thomasville  Mfg.  Co.,  cabinet,  Tnomas- 
ville. 

Hoover  Lumber  Co.,  cabinet,  Thomas- 
ville. 

J.  H.  Kennedy,  cannery,  Thomasville. 

B.  Black  &  Son,  carriage,  Tnomasville. 
Foster  &  Myers,  casket,  Thomasville. 
Thomasville  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Thom- 
asville. 

L.  G.  McKnight,  foundry,  Thomasville. 
Cramer     Furniture      Co.,      furniture, 

Thomasville. 
Standard  Chair  Co.,  chair,  Thomasville. 
Climax  Chair  Co.,  chair,  Thomasville. 
Cates  Chair  Co.,  chair,  Thomasville. 

D.  S.  Westmoreland  &  Sons,  furniture, 
Thomasville. 

North  State  Chair  Co.,  chair,  Thomas- 
ville. 

Lambeth  Furniture  Co.,  furniture, 
Thomasville. 

M.  L.  Sugg,  harness,  Thomasville. 

Hoover  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Thomas- 
ville. 

Thomasville  Spoke  Works,  spokes, 
Thomasville. 

Clement-Ross  Mfg.  Co.,  veneering, 
Thomasville. 

Wheat  Separator  Co.,  separator,  Lex- 
ington. 

Wallburg  Roller,  Planing  and  Sawmill, 
Wallburg. 

T.  S.  Dale  &  Co.,  tobacco,  Yadkin  Col- 
lege. 

Nokomis  Cotton  Mill,  Lexington. 

Wennonah  Cotton  Mill,  Lexington. 

DAVIE. 

Jonas  Daniel,  cotton  gin,  Augusta. 
Eph.  Barnhardt,  cotton  gin,  Augusta. 
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DAVIE — Continued. 
Lefler  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Ephesus. 
M.  A.  Foster,  cotton  gin,  Ephesus. 
W.  G.  Allen,  cotton  gin,  Bixby. 
Davis  &  Son,  cotton  gin,  Fork  Church. 
Garwood     &     Son,     cotton     gin,    Fork 

Church. 
Horn  &  Bros.,  flour,  County  Line. 
A.  W.  Ellis,  flour,  Farmington. 
Everhart  &  Son,  sawmill,  Ephesus. 
W.  H.  Hobson,  sawmill,  Cooleemee. 
J.  N.  Charles,  sawmill,  Jerusalem. 
Myers  &  Son,  sawmill,  Fork  Church. 
J.  W.   Etchison,  sawmill,   Cana. 
Bose  &  Lakey,  sawmill,  Nestor. 

C.  P.  Hege,  sawmill,  Advance. 
A.  C.  Wood,  sawmill,  Advance. 
Bailey  &  Bailey,  sawmill,  Advance. 
Craver  Bros.,  sawmill,  Bailey. 
Barney  Castle  &  Bro.,  sawmill,  Bailey. 
J.  H.  Cain,  cotton  gin,  Mocksville. 
Jas.  L.  Sheek  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Mocks- 
ville. 

Horn  Bros.  &  Johustone,  flour,  Mocks- 
ville. 

Mocks.ville  Furniture  Co.,  furniture, 
Mocksville. 

Mocksville  Chair  Factory,  chair, 
Mocksville. 

P.  L.  Meroney,  harness,  Mocksville. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Griffin,  ice,  Mocksville. 

Seaford  Bros.,  sawmill,  Mocksville. 

G.  W.  Green  &  Son,  sawmill,  Mocks- 
ville. 

S.  A.  Mickey,  wood-working,  Mocks- 
ville. 

J.  A.  Linville,  wood-working,  Mocks- 
ville. 

H.  T.  Smithdeal,  tobacco,  Advance. 

Cooleemee  Cotton  Mill,  Cooleemee. 

DUPLIN. 

Warsaw  Crate  Factory,  crate,  Warsaw. 
Alex.  Newton,  crate,  Warsaw. 

D.  W.  Bone$,  cotton  gin,  Sarecta. 
Smith  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Leon. 

D.  H.  Garner,  cotton  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 
Lee  Albertson,  cotton  gin,  Sarecta. 


Alex.  Newton,  cotton  gin,  Wallace. 

G.  B.  D.  Parker,  cotton  gin,  Chinqua- 
pin. 

Southerland  &  Bowden,  brick,  Kenans- 
ville. 

W.  B.  Cooper,  grist,  Kenansville. 

A.  L.  Bilbro,  harness,  Kenansville. 

Lee  Albertson,  lumber,  Kenansville. 

C.  M.  Steinmetz,  sawmill,  Rose  Hill. 

J.  C.  Mallard,  cotton  gin,  Rose  Hill. 

Newton  Crate  Factory,  Wallace. 

Z.  J.  Carter  &  Son,  harness,  Wallace. 

J.  O.  Carr  &  Sons,  fertilizer,  Wallace. 

Magnolia  Mfg.  Co.,  crate,  Magnolia. 

McMullen-Miller  Lumber  Co.,  lumber, 
Faison. 

DURHAM. 

A.  Mangum,  roller,  Flat  River. 
Umstead  Bros.,  roller,  Flat  River. 
Haywood  Bros.,  roller,  Bahama. 
Cox  &  Christian,  roller,  Willardville. 

E.  H.  Bowling,  roller,  Luster. 

R.  G.  Russell,  roller,  South  Lowell. 
Durham  Roller  Mills  Co.,  roller,  Dur- 
ham. 
Asa  Pickett  &  Son,  roller,  Durham. 
G.  Ed.  Cole,  roller,  Durham. 

F.  C.  Geer,  roller,  Durham. 

James  Lumber  Co.,  sawmill,  Durham. 
N.  C.  Freeman,  sawmill,  Durham. 
Lum  Colclough,  sawmill,  Durham. 
J.  H.  Barbee,  sawmill,  Durham. 
John  Shipp,  sawmill,  Durham. 
W.  Mangum,  sawmill,  Durham. 
Barbee  Bros.,  'sawmill,  Durham. 
W.  J.  Young,  sawmill,  Durham. 

B.  Cameron,  sawmill,  Fairintosh. 
Durham  Paper  Box  Co.,  box,  Durham. 
Adams  &  Shorters,  box,  Durham. 

R.  B.  Fitzgerald,  brick,  Durham. 
Holder  &  Couch,  brick,  Durham. 
W.  Mangum,  Jr.,  brick,  Durham. 
Terra  Cotta  &  Tile  Co.,  brick,  Durham. 
Eureka  Brick  Co.,  brick,  Durham. 
Seeman    Carriage    Co.,    carriage,    Dur- 
ham. 
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DURHAM— Continued. 

C.  P.  Howerton  &  Son,  carriage,  Dur- 
ham. 

E.  J.  Holloway,  carriage,  Durham. 

Durham  Dyeing  Co.,  dyeing,  Durham. 

Durham  Fertilizer  Co..  fertilizer,  Dur- 
ham. 

J.  L.  Kerr,  foundry,  Durham. 

Carolina  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Dur- 
ham. 

John  M.  Wyatt  Co.,  harness,  Durham. 

B.   C.   Woodall,   harness,   Durham. 

W.  H.  Llewellyn,  harness,  Durham. 

Durham  Traction  Co.,  ice,  Durham. 

A.  Cameron,  lumber,  Durham. 

L.  S.  and  W.  T.  Christian,  lumber,  Dur- 
ham. 

Bowling  &  Franklin,  lumber,  Durham. 

Young  &  Stone,  lumber,  East  Durham. 

Durham  Marble  Works,  marble,  Dur- 
ham. 

J.  S.  Murray,  mattress,  Durham. 

W.  D.  Separk,  mattress,  Durham. 

T.  B.  Edwards,  mattress,  Durham. 

W.  Mangum,  sash  and  blind,  Durham. 

Paul  Wheeler  &  Co.,  sash  and  blind, 
Durham. 

Durham  Telephone  Mfg.  Co.,  telephone, 
Durham. 

Carrington  Cigar  Co.,  cigar,  Durham. 

R.  F.  Morris  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  cheroot 
and  snuff,  Durham. 

Merrick  Dandruff  Cure,  medicine,  Dur- 
ham. 

Blackwell  Durham  Tobacco  Co.,  to- 
bacco, Durham. 

W.  Duke,  Sons  &  Co.,  tobacco,  Durham. 

Commonwealth  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill, 
Durham. 

Durham  Knitting  Mill,  Durham. 

Golden  Belt  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Dur- 
ham. 

Durham  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  East 
Durham. 

Pearl  Cotton  Mill,  East  Durham. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mill,  West  Durham. 

Orange  Factory,  cotton  mill,  Willard- 
ville. 


EDGECOMBE, 

W.  E.  Phillips,  cotton  gin,  Pine  Top. 

W.  L.  Reasons,  cotton  gin,  Old  Sparta. 

W.  P.  Mercer,  cotton  gin,  Mercer. 

Swift  Creek  Oil  Mills,  oil,  Tarboro. 

Tar  River  Oil  Co..  oil,  Tarboro. 

Tar  River  Mills,  lumber,  Tarboro. 

Tarboro  Brick  Works,  brick,  Tarboro. 

M.  L.  and  Thad  Hussey,  carriage,  Tar- 
boro. 

M.  J.  and  J.  F.  Simmons,  casket,  Tar- 
boro. 

J.  B.  Hyatt,  casket,  Tarboro. 

B.  C.  Carlisle,  casket,  Tarboro. 

Edgecombe  Foundry  and  Machine 
Shops,  foundry.  Tarboro. 

J.  H.  Brown,  harness,  Tarboro. 

Day  &  Hedges,  harness,  Tarboro. 

Hearne  Bros.  &  Co.,  casket,  Whitakers. 

W.  H.  Bond  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Whit- 
akers. 

R.  W-  Winstead,  sawmill,  Whitakers. 

Hitch  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Conetoe. 

F.  S.  Royster,  fertilizer.  Tarboro. 

Edgecombe  County  Oil  Co.,  oil,  Tar- 
boro. 

Tarboro  Cotton  Mill,  Tarboro. 

Fountain  Cotton  Mill,  Tarboro. 

Riverview  Knitting  Mill,   Tarboro. 

Runnymede  Knitting  Mill,  Tarboro. 

FORSYTH. 

H.  A.  Pettycord,  sawmill,  Rural  Hall. 

Sprinkle  Bros,  sawmill,  Dosier. 

Leight  Bros.,  sawmill,  Walkertown. 

Spears  Bros.,  sawmill,  Vienna. 

E.  H.  Kapp,  sawmill,  Bethania. 

Brown  &  Roberson,  sawmill,  Belews 
Creek  Mills. 

Morris  &  Bro.,  sawmill,  Walkertown. 

Tucker  Bros.,  sawmill,  Winston-Salem. 

Zieglar  Bros.,  sawmill,  Vienna. 

Wilson  Bros.,  box,  Pfafftown. 

Robert  Hedgecock,  brick.  Winston-Sa- 
lem. 

Winston  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  brick, 
Winston-Salem. 
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B.  J.  Sheppard,  brick,  Winston-Salem. 
Huntley,  Hill  &  Stockton,  casket,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

A.  C.  Vogler  &  Son,  casket,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Forsyth  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Wachovia  Mill,   flour,   Winston-Salem. 

D.  L.  Shore,  flour,  Winston-Salem. 

Spaugh  Bros.,  flour,  Winston-Salem. 

South  Side  Roller  Mill,  flour,  Winston- 
Salem. 

J.  A.  Vance  Iron  Works,  foundry,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Salem  Iron  Works,  foundry,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Winston  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Oakland  Mfg.  Co.,  furniture,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Southside  Chair  Co.,  chair,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Sfcuthside  Mfg.  Co.,  furniture,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Hine  &  Shipley,  harness,  Winston-Sa- 
lem. 

Sid.  Lawrence,  harness,  Winston-Sa- 
lem. 

D.  H.  King,  ice,  Winston-Salem. 

C.  M.  Thomas  &  Co.,  ice,  Winston-Sa- 
lem. 

Fogle  Bros.,  lumber,  Winston-Salem. 

Smith  &  Phillips,  lumber,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Miller  Bros.  Co.,  lumber,  Winston-Sa- 
lem. 

J.  M.  Cummings,  lumber,  Winston-Sa- 
lem. 

J.  A.  Bennett  &  Co.,  marble,  Winston- 
Salem. 

J.  E.  Call,  mattress,  Winston-Salem. 

Sampson  Medicine  Co.,  medicine,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Globe  Tonic  Co.,  medicine,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Lewis  &  Griffith,  box,  Kernersville. 


Kernersville  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  furni- 
ture, Kernersville. 

Burr  Grist  Mills,  grist,  Kernersville. 

Roller  Grist  Mills,  grist,  Kernersville. 

W.  C.  Edwards,  sawmill,  Kernersvile. 

V.  0.  Thompson,  cigar,  Winston-Salem. 

Jeff.  D.  King,  cigar,  Winston-Salem. 

Sampson  Medicine  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

Lowrey,  Son  &  Co.,  tobacco,  Kerners- 
ville. 

Geo.  E.  Nissen  &  Co.,  wagon,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Forsyth  Chair  Co.,  chair,  Winston-Sa- 
lem. 

M.  L.  Ogburn  &  Co.,  tobacco,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Taylor  Bros.,  tobacco,  Winston-Salem. 

R.  J.  Reynolds,  tobacco,  Winston-Sa- 
lem. 

Bailey  Bros.,  tobacco,  Winston-Salem. 

A.  H.  Bodennamer,  tobacco,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Forsyth  Iron  Bed  Co.,  bed,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Spach  Bros.,  wagon,  Winston-Salem. 

Crawford  &  Ragland,  tobacco  shapes, 
Winston-Salem. 

Wachovia  Flouring  Mills,  flour,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Tise  Mfg.  Co.,  pump,  Winston-Salem. 

S.  J.  Nissen.  vehicles.  Winston-Salem. 

Kernersville  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Kern- 
ersville. 

Peddycord's  Box  Factory,  box,  Rural 
Hall. 

Bowers'  Mills,  flour,  Bowers. 

Arista  Cotton  Mill,  Winston-Salem. 

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

People's  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Winston  Knitting  Mill,  Winston-Salem. 

Woolen  Mill,  Winston-Salem. 

Twin  City  Knitting  Mill,  Winston-Sa- 
lem. 

Southern  Woolen  Mill,  Kernersville. 
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FORSY  f  H— Continued. 
J.  M.  Greenfield,  knitting  mill,  Kern- 

ersville. 
Davis-Ci-ews    Knitting    Mill,    Kerners- 

ville. 
Victor  Knitting  Mill,  Kernersville. 
Elmira  Knitting  Mill,  Kernersville. 

FRANKLIN. 

D.  T.  Hollingsworth,  cotton  gin,  Stal- 
.    lings. 

W.  B.  Coppedge  &  Bro.,  cotton  gin, 
Cedar  Rock. 

G.  B.  H.  Stallings,  cotton  gin,  Stallings. 

J.  H.  Mitchell,  cotton  gin,  Louisburg. 

K.  P.  Hill,  cotton  gin,  Louisburg. 

C.  S.  Williams,  cotton  gin,  Franklin- 
ton. 

X  H.  Kearney,  cotton  gin,  Franklinton. 

A.  J.  Morton,  cotton  gin,  Franklinton. 

J.  H.  Cooke,  cotton  gin,  Franklinton. 

J.  H.  Wilder,  cotton  gin,  Franklinton. 

J.  R.  and  A.  D.  Mitchiner,  cotton  gin, 
Franklinton. 

A.  B.  Wester,  cotton  gin,  Franklinton. 

Norman  P.  Lowry,  cotton  gin,  Frank- 
linton. 

J.  K.  Wright,  cotton  gin,  Franklinton. 

J.  R.  Jones,  cotton  gin,  Katesville. 

Hughes  Davis  Co.,  brick,  Louisburg. 

G.  W.  Ford,  brick,  Louisburg. 

Franklin  Broom  Co.,  broom,  Louisburg. 

H.  C.  Taylor,  carriage,  Louisburg. 

W.  H.  Macon,  casket,  Louisburg. 

Geo.  H.  Cooper,  grist,  Louisburg. 

Hayes  &  Fuller,  harness,  Louisburg. 

Allen  Bros.,  lumber,  Louisburg. 

Louisburg  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Louis- 
burg. 

Thurston  Allen,  lumber,  Louisburg. 

W.  H.  Mann,  lumber,  Louisburg. 

Kearney  &  Cooke,  carriage,  Franklin- 
ton. 

Timberlake  &  Winston,  cotton  gin, 
Youngsville. 

C.  S.  Williams,  cotton  gin,  Youngsville. 

E.  B.  Preddy,  cotton  gin,  Youngsville. 


Sterling  Cotton  Mill,  Franklinton. 
Laurel  Cotton  Mill,  Laurel. 
Sterling  Cotton  Mill,  Franklinton. 
Laurel  Cotton  Mill,  Laurel. 

GASTON. 

L.  A.  Holland  &  Co.,  flour,  Dallas. 

Page  Co.,  lumber,  Gastonia. 

Gaston  Iron  Works,  foundry,  Gastonia. 

Cox  &  Robinson,  lumber,  Lowell. 

O.  D.  Carpenter,  roller  and  saw,  Har- 
den  Mills. 

W.  C.   Sherrill,  carriage,   Stanley. 
I    D.  A.  Jenkins,  carriage,  Stanley. 

Cherryville     Furniture     Shops,    furni- 
ture,  Cherryville. 

Kendrick  Bros.,  lumber,  Cherryville. 

Stroup  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Cherryville. 

Abernethy  &  Lee,  sawmill,  Alexis. 

Gastonia  Coffin  Co.,  coffin,  Gastonia. 

Grace  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Mount  Holly. 
■/Arlington  Cotton  Mill,  Gastonia. 

Avon  Cotton  Mill,  Gastonia. 
^Gastonia  Cotton  Mill,  Gastonia. 

Loray  Cotton  Mill,  Gastonia. 

Modena  Cotton  Mill,  Gastonia. 

Ozark  Cotton  Mills,  Gastonia. 
Vrrenton  Cotton  Mill,  Gastonia. 

Nims  Mfg.   Co.,     cotton    mill,    Mount 
Holly.     . 
!    Tuckaseegee     Mfg.     Co.,     cotton    mill, 
Mount  Holly. 

Albion  Cotton  Mill,  Mount  Holly. 

Mount  Holly  Cotton  Mill,  Mount  Holly. 

Kings  Mountain  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill, 
Kings  Mountain. 

Crowthers      Mountain      Cotton      Mill, 
Kings  Mountain. 

Dilling  Cotton  Mill,  Kings  Mountain. 

Lowell  Cotton  Mill,  Lowell. 

Spencer  Mountain  Cotton  Mill,  Lowell. 

Stanley  Creek  Cotton  Mill,  Stanley. 

Catawba    Electric    Power    Co.,    cotton 
mill,  Mountain  Island. 

Gaston  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Cherry- 
ville. 

Cherryville  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Cher- 
ryville. 
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GASTON— Continued. 

Vivian  Cotton  Mill,  Cherryville. 
Southern  Cotton  Mill,  Bessemer  City. 
Harden  Cotton  Mill,  Worth. 
Chronicle  Cotton  Mill,  Belmont. 
Dallas  Cotton  Mill,  Dallas. 
McAden  Cotton  Mill,  McAdensville. 
High  Shoals  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Harden. 

GATES. 

Riddick.    Cowper    &    Co.,    cotton    gin, 

Gatesville. 
Nat.  Eure,  cotton  gin,  Eure. 
Story  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Eure. 
John  J.   Gatling,  cotton  gin,  Sarem. 

B.  P.  Wiley  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Adair. 
Parker  &  Cross,  cotton  gin,Willeytown. 
J.    B.    Speight,    cotton    gin,    Wiggins' 

Cross-Roads. 

E.  E.  Harrell,  cotton  gin,  Sunbury. 

Mills  Benton,  cotton  gin,  Sunbury. 

Cross  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Sunbury. 

Merchant  Mills  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Mer- 
chants. 

A.  P.  Rountree,  cotton' gin,  Hobbsville. 

A.  Carter,  cotton  gin,  Vivian. 

Geo.  W.  Rountree,  cotton  gin,  Willow. 

D.  Hollowell  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Hobbs- 
ville. 

W.  S.  Wiggins,  cotton  gin,  Mintons- 
ville. 

Q.  H.  Trotman,  lumber,  Gatesville. 

John  S.  Felton,  lumber,  Drum  Hill. 

Quinton  Vann,  lumber,  Drum  Hill. 

C.  G.  Ellis,  carriage,  Gatesville. 
Winslow  &  Hofler,  casket,  Gatesville. 

GRAHAM. 

Chas.    Lisenbee    &    Son,    lumber,    Rob- 

binsville. 
English  &  Co.,  lumber,  Robbinsville. 
Burkes  &  Co.,  lumber,  Robbinsville. 
Lamlow  White,  lumber,  Robbinsville. 
P.  P.  Harawood,  grist,  Robbinsville. 
G.  L.  Slaughter,  grist,  Robbinsville. 
J.  A.  Hyde,  grist,  Robbinsville. 


GRANVILLE. 

Wyatt  E.  Cannady,  cotton  gin,  Wilton. 

Spotswood  Burwell,  lumber,  Fairport. 

L.  B.  Turner,  barrel,  Oxford. 

Taylor-Cannady  Buggy  Co.,  buggy,  Ox- 
ford. 

J.  S.  Hall,  casket,  Oxford. 

Robert  Wood,  casket,  Oxford. 

W.  A.  Parham,  flour,  Oxford. 

W.  S.  Hendley,  foundry,  Oxford. 

Oxford    Furniture   Co.,    furniture,    Ox- , 
ford. 

Pete  Bullock,  harness,  Oxford. 

L.   P.   Day,   harness,   Oxford. 

J.  P.  Stedman,  medicine,  Oxford. 

Oxford  Orphan  Asylum,  sash  and  blind, 
Oxford.* 

D.  A.  Moore,  cigar,  Oxford. 

T.  B.  Pendleton,  confectionery,  Oxford. 

Oxford  Cotton  Mill,  Oxford. 

GREENE. 

J.  L.  Sugg,  cotton  gin,  Snow  Hill. 
L.  S.  Hardy,  cotton  gin,  Snow  Hill. 
Jas.  H.  Newell,  cotton  gin,  Castoria. 
Hardy  &  Mewborn,  cotton  gin,  Jason. 
Jesse  Phillips,  cotton  gin,  Castoria. 
J.  T.  Frizzle,  cotton  gin,  Ormondsville. 
Turnage    &    Ormond,    cotton    gin,    Or- 
mondsville. 
Holton  &  Spear,  cotton  gin,  Scuffleton. 
B.  F.  Moore,  cotton  gin,  Fieldsboro. 
Jones  &  Herring,  cotton  gin,  Shine. 
W.  P.  Aswell,  cotton  gin,  Shine. 
A.  D.  Sugg,  cotton  gin,  Snow  Hill. 
T.  R.  Tyndall.  cotton  gin,  Snow  Hill. 
Hardy  &  Mewborn.  cotton  gin,  Shine. 
J   W.  Crocker,  cotton  gin,  Lindell. 
Jim  Baker,  cotton  gin,  Fieldsboro. 
R.  Fields,  cotton  gin,  Fieldsboro. 
W.  J.  Jordan,  cotton  gin,  Snow  Hill. 
Ed.  Sugg,  cotton  gin,  Glenfield. 
W.  W.  Sugg,  cotton  gin,  Hookerton. 
Geo.  Newsom,  flour,  Shine. 
Mrs.  P.  R.  Hooker,  flour,  Greenville. 
L.  J.  H.  Mewborn,  flour,  Jason. 
Aquilla  Sugg,  grist,  Snow  Hill. 
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GREENE— Continued. 
Geo.  Gray,  grist,  Institute. 
Jas.  H.  Newell,  sawmill,  Castoria. 
Jesse  Phillips,  sawmill,  Castoria. 
Eli  Dorgan,  sawmill,  Snow  Hill. 
B.  F.  Moore,  sawmill,  Fieldsboro. 
Wiley  Shingleton,  sawmill,  Castoria. 
J.  F.  Harper,  sawmill,  Snow  Hill. 
D.  D.  Dixon,  sawmill,  Castoria. 
Edwards  &  "Warren,  brick,  Snow  Hill. 
T.  A.  Mosley  &  Co.,  casket,  Snow  Hill. 
Exum  &  Dail,  harness,  Snow  Hill. 
G.  W.  Sugg,  harness,  Snow  Hill. 
J.  H.  Harper,  shingle.  Snow  Hill. 
Frank  Dail,  wood-working,  Snow  Hill. 
W.  W.  Ormond,  grist,  Ormondsville. 
Ed.  Flanagan,  grist,  Hookerton. 

GUILFORD. 

D.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  brick,  Greensboro. 

Greensboro  Brick  Co.,  Greensboro. 

North  State  Bobbin  Co.,  bobbin,  Greens- 
boro. 

Sherwood  Bobbin  and  Mfg.  Co.,  bobbin, 
Greensboro. 

Southern  Bobbin  Co..  bobbin,  Greens- 
boro. 

W.  R.  Forbis,  casket,  Greensboro. 

Wm,  Collins,  casket,  Greensboro. 

F.  F.  Smith,  casket,  Greensboro. 
Aaron  Mendenhall,  casket,  Greensboro. 
Hunter     Mfg.     and    Commission    Co., 

pants,  Greensboro. 

Coulter,  Lowry  Co.,  pants,  Greensboro. 

Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  cornice,  Greensboro. 

Greensboro  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  ice, 
Greensboro. 

Guilford  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Greens- 
boro. 

W.  A.  Watson  &  Co.,  flour,  Greensboro. 

Sergeant's  Foundry,  foundry,  Greens- 
boro. 

G.  T.  Glascock  &  Sons,  foundry, 
Greensboro. 

Eagle  Foundry  Co..  foundry,  Greens- 
boro. 

Acme  Mill  Works,  foundry,  Greens- 
boro. 


Gate  City  Furniture  Co.,  furniture, 
Greensboro. 

Greensboro  Furniture  Co.,  furniture, 
Greensboro. 

Greensboro  Table  Co.,  table,  Greens- 
boro. 

Southside  Hardware  Co.,  harness, 
Greensboro. 

C.  C.  Townsend,  harness,  Greensboro. 

Geo.  S.  Goulden,  harness,  Greensboro. 

M.  G.  Newell  &  Co.,  harness,  Greens- 
boro. 

Brooks  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  Greensboro. 

Pitts  &  Monroe,  lumber,  Greensboro. 

Cape  Fear  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Greens- 
boro. 

R.  W.  Brooks,  lumber,  Greensboro. 

Guilford  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Greens- 
boro. 

E.  E.  Bain,  lumber,  Greensboro. 

J.  H.  Mase.  marble,  Greensboro. 

J.  C.  Callum,  mattress,  Greensboro. 

Greensboro  Sash  and  Blind  Co.,  sash 
and  blind,  Greensboro. 

B.  H.  Merrimon.wook-working,  Greens- 
boro. 

Handle  Works,  wood-working,  Greens- 
boro. 

Carolina  Spoke  and  BendingCo., spoke, 
Greensboro. 

Piedmont  Shuttle  Works,   Greensboro. 

Allen  &  Teague.  lumber,  Gibsonville. 

A.  W.  Council,  brick.  High  Point. 

Hester  &  Haugh,  brick,  High  Point. 

High  Point  Buggy  Co.,  buggy,  High 
Point. 

High  Point  Coffin  and  Casket  Co.,  cof- 
fin. High  Point. 

High  Point  Milling  Co.,  flour,  High 
Point. 

Monarch  Roller  Mills,  flour,  High 
Point. 

High  Point  Machine  Works,  foundry, 
High  Point. 

Peerless  Machine  Works,  foundry, 
High  Point. 

Globe-Home  Furniture  Co.,  furniture, 
High  Point. 
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High   Point   Furniture   Co.,    furniture, 

High  Point. 
Tate    Furniture    Co.,    furniture,    High 

Point. 
Eagle   Furniture   Co..   furniture,   High 

Point. 
W.  P.   Pickett  &   Co.,  furniture,  High 

Point. 
High  Point  Bed  Spring  Co.,  mattress, 

High  Point. 
Southern  Chair  Co.,  chair,  High  Point. 
Union  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  High 

Point. 
Welch  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  High 

Point. 
High    Point    Chair    Co.,     chair,    High 

Point. 
Snow  Basket  Co.,  basket,  High  Point. 
Victor  Chair  Co.,  chair,  High  Point. 
High    Point    Showcase    Works,    show- 
case, High  Point. 
Piedmont  Table  Co.,  table,  High  Point. 
Lindsay  Chair  Co.,  chair,  High  Point. 
Shuttle     and     Bobbin    Co.,     furniture, 

High  Point. 
Myrtle  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  High 

Point. 
Alma   Furniture   Co.,    furniture,   High 

Point. 
High  Point  Upholstering  Co.,  furniture, 

High   Point. 
High  Point  Mantel  and  Table  Co.,  fur- 
niture, High  Point. 
Tomlinson   Chair  Mfg.    Co.,   furniture, 

High  Point. 
High  Point  Trunk  and  Bag  Co.,  furni- 
ture, High  Point. 
C.  H.  Bumpass,  harness,  High  Point. 
F.  J.  Horney,  harness,  High  Point. 
High  Point  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  ice,  High 

Point. 
Snow  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  High  Point. 
American   Lumber   Co.,   lumber,   High 

Point. 
High  Point  Machine  Works,   foundry, 

High  Point. 


Peerless  Machine  Works,  foundry, 
High  Point. 

Carter  Machine  Works,  foundry,  High 
Point. 

Marvin  Jordan,  marble,  High  Point. 

National  Lounge  Co.,  mattress,  High 
Point. 

High  Point  Shirt  Mfg.  Co.,  shirt,  High 
Point. 

Carolina  Shirt  Mfg.  Co.,  shirt,  High 
Point. 

High  Point  Pants  Co.,  pants,  High 
Point. 

Southern  Sweet  Gum  Co.,  sweet  gum, 
High  Point. 

W.  F.  Clegg,  cigar,  High  Point. 

L.  Richardson  Drug  Co.,  medicine, 
Greensboro. 

Globe  Remedy  Co.,  medicine,  Greens- 
boro. 

R.  F.  Price,  medicine,  Greensboro. 

Tar  Heel  Medicine  Co.,  medicine, 
Greensboro. 

J.  J.  Hill,  medicine,  Greensboro. 

Greensboro  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co., 
Greensboro. 

Greensboro  Furniture  and  Mfg.  Co., 
furniture,  Greensboro. 

Greensboro  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  ice, 
Greensboro. 

Excelsior  Mfg.  Co.,  excelsior,  Greens- 
boro. 

Piedmont  Iron  Co.,  foundry,  Greens- 
boro. 

High  Point  Roller  Mills,  flour,  High 
Point. 

High  Point  Trunk  and  Excelsior  Mfg. 
Co.,  excelsior,  High  Point. 

Johnson  Bros.  &  Co.,  shoes,  Jamestown. 

S.  H.  Ward  &  Son,  bone  meal,  James- 
town. 

Jamestown  Bone  Meal  Co.,  bone  meal, 
Jamestown. 

Julian  Milling  Co.,  flour,  Julian. 

E.  J.  and  A.  G.  Stafford,  tobacco, 
Greensboro. 

Southern  Tobacco  Co.,  tobacco,  Greens- 
boro. 
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GUILFORD— Continued. 

Hucoruuga  Cotton  Mill,  Greensboro. 
Proximity  Cotton  Mill,  Greensboro. 
Revolution  Cotton  Mill,  Greensboro. 
Van     Deventer     Carpet     Co.,     carpet, 

Greensboro. 
Coulter   &   Lowry   Co.,   finishing   mill, 

Greensboro. 
Minneola  Cotton  Mill,  Gibsonville. 
Hiawatha  Cotton  Mill,  Gibsonville. 
Oakdale  Cotton  Mill,  Jamestown. 
Mount  Pleasant  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill, 

Kimesville. 

HALIFAX. 

John    Cougbenour,    lumber,     Scotland 

Neck. 
Halifax  Fire  Brick  Co.,  brick,  Halifax. 

D.  A.  Madry,  brick,  Scotland  Neck. 
N.  B.  Josey,  casket,  Scotland  Neck. 
M.   Hoffman   &   Bro.,   casket,    Scotland 

Neck. 

Carolina  Buggy  Co.,  buggy,  Scotland 
Neck. 

W.  A.  Brantley,  carriage,  Scotland 
Neck. 

S.  B.  Kitcbin,  grist,  Scotland  Neck. 

Wilson  Allsbrook,  grist,  Scotland  Neck. 

K.  Jenkins,  grist,  Scotland  Neck. 

W.  R.  Walston,  mattress,  Scotland 
Neck. 

Scotland  Shirt  Mfg.  Co.,  shirt,  Scot- 
land Neck. 

Randolph  &  Parks,  cotton  gin,  Tillery. 

E.  J.  Parks,  machine  shops,  Tillery. 
A.  B.  Cook,  machine  shops,  Tillery. 
North    Carolina   Lumber    Co.,    lumber, 

Tillery. 

Roanoke  Machine  Shops,  foundry,  Roa- 
noke Rapids. 

Hobgood  Broom  and  Mattress  Co., 
broom  and  mattress,  Hobgood. 

Weldon  Corn  and  Flour  Mill,  flour, 
Weldon. 

Lockland  Knitting  Mill,  Scotland  Neck. 

Scotland  Neck  Knitting  Mill,  Scotland 
Neck. 

S.  and  J.  Knitting  Mill,  Scotland  Neck. 


Rosemary  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Roa- 
noke Rapids. 

Roanoke  Mills  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Roa- 
noke Rapids. 

Roanoke  Mills  Co.,  knitting  mill,  Roa- 
noke Rapids. 

Weldon  Mfg.  Co.,  knitting  mill,  Wel- 
don. 

Enfield  Knitting  Mill,  Enfield. 

Patterson  Textile  Co.,  silk  mill,  Roa- 
noke Rapids. 

Littleton  Knitting  Mill,  Littleton. 

HARNETT. 

H.  V.  Moulton,  cotton  gin,  Averasboro. 

Rufus  Parrish,  cotton  gin,  Turlington. 

J.  D.  Barnes,  cotton  gin,  Dunn. 

Thomas  McLamb,  cotton  gin,  Dunn. 

J.  A.  Green,  grist,  Lillington. 

L.  D.  Matthews,  grist,  Bradley's  Store. 

Wm.  Johnson,  grist,  Buie's  Creek. 

T.  B.  Burt,  grist,  Chalk  Level. 

S.  A.  Salmon,  grist,  Lillington. 

G.  D.  Spencer,  grist,  Bradley's  Store. 

Devereux  Turlington,  grist,  Turling- 
ton. 

W.  W.  Allen,  grist,  Bunnlevel. 

0.  P.  Shell,  grist,  Key. 

Z.  T.  Kivett,  brick,  Lillington. 

Young  &  David,  brick,  Dunn. 

W.  D.  Thornton,  brick,  Dunn. 

Jno.  A.  McKay  Mfg.  Co.,  foundry, 
Dunn. 

South  Dunn  Mfg.  Co.,  furniture,  Dunn. 

Oregon  Chair  Factory,  furniture,  Dunn. 

Mewberry  Bros.  &  Crowell,  furniture, 
Dunn. 

Young  &  Neighbors,  flour,  Dunn. 

O.  P.  Shell,  flour,  Dunn. 

Thomas  McLamb,  flour,  Dunn. 

E.  Lee,  harness,  Dunn. 

D.  J.  Stone,  harness,  Dunn. 

Dunn  Lumber  Co..  lumber,  Dunn. 

M.  L.  Felton,  lumber,  Dunn. 

J.  C.  and  B.  T.  Williams,  turpentine, 
Angier. 

HAYWOOD. 

Ferguson  &  Russell,  brick,  Waynes- 
ville. 
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<j.  F.  Logan,  casket,  Waynesville. 
Howell  Mill  Co.,  flour,  Waynesville. 
Waynesville   Wood   Mfg.    Co.,   lumber, 

Waynesville. 
C.  W.  Miller,  harness,  Waynesville. 
W.  H.  Cole,  lumber,  Waynesville. 
J.  K.  Boone,  lumber,  Waynesville. 
Quinlan,      Monroe     &     Co.,      lumber, 

Waynesville. 
Richland  Woolen  Mill,  Waynesville. 

HENDERSON. 

J.  C.  Posey,  casket,  Hendersonville. 
Robinson  Co.,  casket,  Hendersonville. 
Bennette  Bros.,  grist,  Hendersonville. 
M.  T.  Justus,  harness,  Hendersonville. 
Ice  Factory,  ice,  Hendersonville. 
Hart  Mfg.  Co.,  knitting  mill,  Plat  Rock. 

HERTFORD. 

A.  T.  Liverman,  carriage,  Winton. 
E.  L.  Banks,  carriage,  Winton. 
H.  B.  Vann,  carriage,  Winton. 
W.  P.  Taylor,  grist,  Winton. 
P.  A.  Peterson,  grist,  Winton. 
Dennis-Simmons  Lumber  Co.,  lumber, 

Winton. 
Geo.  W.  Hines  &  Son.  carriage.  Winton. 
Winton  Knitting  Mill,  Winton. 

HYDE. 
S.  S.  Lupton,  cotton  gin,  Sladesville. 
Swan     Quarter     Cotton     Ginning    Co., 

Swan  Quarter. 
Alleghany  Co.,  lumber,  Scranton. 
Virginia  Sawmill  Co.,  lumber,  Makely- 

ville. 
Juniper  Bay  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Lake 

Comfort. 
Bacon  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Englehard. 
Oyster  Factory,  oyster.  Swan  Quarter. 
T.  H.  Cason,  carriage,  Swan  Quarter. 

IREDELL. 
White  Bros.,  burr  mills,  Statesville. 
Tomlin  Bros.,  burr  mills.  Olin. 
Stimpson    &    Steele,    cotton    gin,    Tur- 
nersburg. 


Yount  &  White,  cotton  gin,  New  Ster- 
ling. 

W.  S.  Weston,  cotton  gin,  Statesville. 

L.  Morrow,  cotton  gin,  Statesville. 

Abernathy  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Aber- 
nathy. 

McLelland  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Scotts. 

W.  E.  Morrison,  cotton  gin,  Adams. 

H.  A.  Neill,  cotton  gin,  Granite  Hill. 

J.  M.  Patterson,  cotton  gin,  Troutman. 

J.  H.  Reid,  cotton  gin,  Mt.  Mourne. 

W.  F.  Sharpe,  cotton  gin,  Statesville. 

T.  P.  Summers,  cotton  gin,  Snow 
Creek. 

G.  W.  Templeton,  cotton  gin,  Amity. 

Wagner  &  Smith,  cotton  gin.  Trout- 
man. 

P.  R.  Houpe,  cotton  gin,  Oak  Forest. 

Bradford  &  Sons,  harness,  New  Ster- 
ling. 

D.  A.  Morrison,  lumber,  Statesville. 

Turner  &  Holman,  roller,  Cool  Spring. 

J.  M.  Sharpe,  roller,  Armfield. 

Harris  &  Stevenson,  roller,  Scotts. 

J.  A.  Butler,  roller,  Harmony. 

Stimpson  &  Steele,  roller,  Turners- 
burg. 

R.  E.  King,  roller,  Sweet  Home. 

J.  S.  Troutman,  roller,  Longford. 

Eagle  Mill  Co.,  flour,  Eagle. 

W.  E.  Morrison,  brick,  Statesville. 

I.  Wallace,  brick,  Statesville. 

Vogeler  &  Randleman,  carriage,  States- 
ville. 

J.  D.  Patterson,  carriage,  Statesville. 

John  W.  White,  casket,  Statesville. 

G.  A.  Critcher  &  Co.,  casket,  Statesville. 

Railroad  Flour  Mills,  flour,  Statesville. 

City  Mills,  flour,  Statesville. 

Statesville  Flour  Mills,  Statesville. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  foundry,  States- 
ville. 

Statesville  Furniture  Co..  furniture, 
Statesville. 

Kincaid  Furniture  Co.,  furniture, 
Statesville. 

Keg  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  States- 
ville. 
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Flanigan  Harness  Co.,  harness,  States- 
ville. 

S.  A.  Sharpe,  harness,  Statesville. 

L.   C.   Wagner  &  Co.,   lumber,   States- 
ville. 

J.  A.  Wise,  lumber,  Statesville. 

Overcash     &    Bro.,     sash     and     blind, 

'    Statesville. 

Carolina  Marble  and  Granite  Co.,  gran- 
ite, Statesville. 

W.  N.  Johnston,  casket,  Mooresville. 

Templeton,  Williams  &  Co.,  cotton  gin, 
Mooresville. 

Melcher  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Mooresville. 

B.  A.   Troutman,     showcase,     Moores- 
ville. 

L.  Clarke,  cigar,  Statesville. 

Star   Showcase   Co.,   showcase,    States- 
ville. 

New    South    Brick    Mfg.     Co.,    brick, 
Statesville. 

Wm.  Fitzgibbons,  boat  oar,  Statesville. 

Benjamin  Ash,  tobacco,  Statesville. 

Turnersburg  Cotton  Mill.Turnersburg. 

Statesville  Cotton  Mill,  Statesville. 

Mooresville  Cotton  Mill,  Mooresville. 
JACKSON. 

J.    J.    Mason    Lumber    Plant,    lumber, 
Dillsboro. 

Alley  &  Hooper  Lumber  Co.,  lumber, 
Speedwell. 

W.  C.  Buchanan,  lumber,  Glenville. 

Alley  &  Hooper,  lumber.  Painter. 

Gilleland  Locust  Pin   Co.,   locust  pin, 
Dillsboro. 

Harris  Clay  Co.,  kaolin,  Dillsboro. 

Kaolin  Mfg.  Co.,  kaolin,  Webster. 

J.  P.  Snider,  harness,  Webster. 

R.  R.  Rery,  furniture,  Dillsboro. 

W.  J.  Kincaid,  furniture,  Dillsboro. 

W.  A.  Enloe,  furniture,  Dillsboro. 

T.  B.  Allison,  furniture,  Dillsboro. 
JOHNSTON. 

Brooklyn  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  Smithfield. 

C.   M.    and   W.    G.   Wilson,    sash   and 
blind,  Wilson  Mills. 


Sanders  &  Rand,  brick,  Smithfield. 

G.  F.  Uzzle,  brick,  WTilson  Mills. 

C.  T.  Johnson,  brick,  Benson. 

Acme  Canning  Co.,  cannery,  Smith- 
field.. 

S.  R.  Morgan,  casket,  Smithfield. 

J.  A.  Morgan,  casket,  Smithfield. 

Ashley  Home,  cotton  gin,  Clayton. 

Home  &  Vinson,  sawmill,  Clayton. 

J.  E.  Page,  cotton  gin,  Clayton. 

W.  E.  Hamilton  &  Son,  wood-working, 
Clayton. 

Wm.  Dunston,  wood-working,  Clayton. 

Selma  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Works,  ferti- 
lizer, Selma. 

Smithfield  Cotton  Mill,  Smithfield. 

Clayton  Cotton  Mill,  Clayton. 

JONES. 
J.  N.  Foscue,  cotton  gin,  Polloksville. 
E.    L.   Houghton,   cotton   gin,   Polloks- 
ville. 
John  Pearce,  cotton  gin,  Polloksville. 
J.  B.  Banks,  cotton  gin,  Polloksville. 
J-.  W.  Wooten,  cotton  gin,  Trenton. 
S.  Barker,  cotton  gin,  Trenton. 
H.  C.  Bryan,  cotton  gin,  Polloksville. 
J.  J.  Simmons,  cotton  gin,  Olivers. 
J.  C.  Parker,  cotton  gin,  Olivers. 
J.  F.  Noble,  cotton  gin,  Trenton. 
E.  B.  Heath,  cotton  gin,  Trenton. 
C.  A.  Rhodes,  cotton  gin,  Comfort. 
J.  H.  Taylor,  cotton  gin,  Tuckahoe. 
W.  B.  Hargett,  cotton  gin,  Tuckahoe. 

E.  M.  Jarman,  cotton  gin,  Tuckahoe. 
W.  G.  Fordham,  cotton  gin,  Tuckahoe, 

F.  A.  Whitaker,  cotton  gin,  Bonus. 
S.  H.  Phillips,  cotton  gin,  Bonus. 
A.  F.  Becton,  cotton  gin,  Kinston. 
E.  B.  Isler,  cotton  gin,  Kinston. 
Bell  &  Bender,  sawmill,  Polloksville. 
Bladen  Bros.,  sawmill,  Polloksville. 
Frank  Brown,  sawmill,  Tuckahoe. 
Furnifold  Brock,  flour,  Trenton. 

T   A.  Bell,  casket,  Polloksville. 
Ellis  White,  carriage,  Polloksville. 
Hardy  Stroud,  turpentine,  Woodington^ 
John  Smith,  turpentine,  Pink  Hill. 
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Abbott  &  Jones,  brick,  Kinston. 
L.  Harvey  &  Son,  brick,  Kinston. 
F.  F.  Brooks,  brick,  Kinston. 
C.  T.  Randolph,  carriage,  Kinston. 
J.  H.  Ellis,  carriage,  Kinston. 
Geo.  B.  Webb,  carriage,  Kinston. 
M.  N.  Harriet,  cotton  gin,  Polloksville. 
Lewis  Bynum,  cotton  gin,  Maysville. 
Collins  Gin  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Maysville. 
C.  H.  Foy,  sawmill,  Maysville. 

LENOIR. 
Robert  Nelson,  cotton  gin,  Grifton. 
S.  W.  Dawson,  cotton  gin,  Hugo. 
Chas.  Rountree,  cotton  gin,  Grifton. 
Coward  &  Spivey,  cotton  gin,  Grifton. 
B.  W.  Canady,  cotton  gin,  Kinston. 
J.  Z.  Brooks,  cotton  gin,  Grifton. 
J.  P.  Kelly,  grist,  Coahoma. 
H.  Weil,  grist,  Woodington. 
Davis  Mills,  grist,  Strabane. 
Noble  Mills,  grist,  Repose. 
Z.  Edwards  &  Son,  lumber,  Kinston. 
Nottingham-Wren  Co.,  lumber,  Grifton. 
I.  D.  Sparrow,  turpentine,  Strabane. 
Dan.  Quinerly,  cannery,  Kinston. 
Stroud  &  Son,  cannery,  Kinston. 
J.  B.  Cummings,  cannery,  Kinston. 

A.  E.  Cummings,  cannery,  Kinston. 
Myers  &  Midgette,  cannery,  Kinston. 
Hart  &  Harrington,  cannery,  Kinston. 
Taylor  &  Dawson,  cannery,  Kinston. 
E.  M.  Hodges,  foundry,  Kinston. 
Kinston  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Kin- 
ston. 

J.  H.  Ellis,  harness,  Kinston. 
Dixon  &  Hooker,  harness,  Kinston. 

B.  W.  Canady  &  Son,  harness,  Kinston. 
Lenoir  Oil  and  Ice  Co.,  ice,  Kinston. 
Hines  Bros.  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Kin- 
ston. 

Gay  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Kinston. 
W.  H.  O'Berry,  lumber,  Kinston. 
Slaughter  Bros.,  marble,  Kinston. 
W.  H.  Smith,  mattress,  Kinston. 
Kinston  Mantel  Co.,  mantel,  Kinston. 
Jas.  H.  Bell,  wood-working,  Kinston. 


W.  A.  Harrell,  wood-working,  Kinston. 

Hardy  Stroud,  turpentine,  Woodington. 

John  Smith,  turpentine,  Pink  Hill. 

D.  W.  Bagley,  medicine,  Kinston. 

Ellis  Carriage  Works,  carriage,  Kin- 
ston. 

Kinston  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Kin- 
ston. 

Kinston  Cotton  Mill,  Kinston. 

Orion  Knitting  Mill,  Kinston. 

LINCOLN. 

W.  F.  Finger,  brick,  Lincolnton. 

Will  Sumner,  brick,  Lincolnton. 

W.  C.  Quickel,  casket,  Lincolnton. 

Hyman  Furniture  Co.,  casket,  Lincoln- 
ton. 

John  Motz,  cotton  gin,  Lincolnton. 

D.  A.  Troutman,  cotton  gin,  Lincoln- 
ton. 

Lincoln  Milling  Co.,  flour,  Lincolnton. 

Lincoln  Foundry,  foundry,  Lincolnton. 

Lincolnton  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Lincoln- 
ton. 

Denver  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Denver. 

Howard's  Creek  Mills,  flour,  Reepsville. 

Elm  Grove  Cotton  Mill,  Lincolnton. 

Laboratory  Cotton  Mill,  Lincolnton. 

Daniel  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Lincoln- 
ton. 

Lincoln  Cotton  Mill,  Lincolnton. 

Delma  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mill,  Lin- 
colnton. 

Indian  Creek  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill, 
Lincolnton. 

Long  Shoals  Cotton  Mill,  Long  Shoals. 

Mariposa  Cotton  Mill,  Mariposa. 

T.  P.  Jenks,  cotton  mill,  Hull  Cross 
Roads. 

MACON. 

Union  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Jarretts. 
W.  P.  Allison,  lumber,  Roanes  Mill. 
Thomas  M.  Slagle,  lumber,  Crawford. 
L.  K.  Moffitt,  wood-working,  Franklin. 
F.  H.  Hasling,  wood-working,  Roanes 

Mill. 
Chas.  Cabe,  wood-working,  Franklin. 
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Alex.  Bell,  wood-working,  Cullasaja. 

Gilleland  Locust  Pin  Factory,  Frank- 
lin. 

Revenel  Locust  Pin  Factory,  Victoria. 

H.  W.  Trotter  &  Son,  brick,  Franklin. 

Lee  Crawford,  brick,  Franklin. 

E.  D.  Franks,  brick,  Franklin. 

J.  F.  Palmer,  carriage,  Franklin. 

Potts  &  Bulgin,  carriage,  Franklin. 

Franklin  Furniture  Co.,  casket,  Frank- 
lin. 

R.   C.   Green,  furniture,  Franklin. 

J.  T.  Kennedy,  furniture,  Franklin. 

J.   G.    Siler,   grist,   Franklin. 

J.  P.  Bryson,  grist,  Franklin. 

Harris  Roller  Mills,  grist,  Franklin. 

J.  P.  Angel,  harness,  Franklin. 

"W.  A.  McConnell,  harness,  Franklin. 

J.  L.  Barnard,  lumber,  Franklin. 

MADISON. 

Van  Smith,  brick,  Marshall. 
C.  J.  Redmon,  cannery,  Marshall. 
Marshall  Milling  Co.,  flour,  Marshall. 
John  G.  Ramsey,  grist,  Marshall. 
R.  A.  Henderson,  grist,  Marshall. 

A.  P.  Wilbar,  lumber,  Marshall. 
Buck  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Marshall. 
G.  W.   Cole,   lumber,  Marshall. 
North  Carolina  Land  and  Timber  Co., 

Stackhouse. 

MARTIN. 

S.  L.  Wallace,  cotton  gin,  Jamesville. 
R.  S.  Cricker,  cotton  gin,  Williamston. 
J.  A.  Everett,  cotton  gin,  Hassell. 
R.  H.  Salisbury,  cotton  gin,  Hassell. 
Greenville    Handle    Factory,     lumber, 

Williamston. 
Boyle  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  Jamesville. 
J.  L.  Coltrain,  lumber,  Amherst. 
Kader  Lilley,  lumber,  Williamston. 
J.  L.  Woollard,  lumber,  Williamston. 
Everetts  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Everetts. 

B.  H.  Roberson,  lumber,  Gold  Point. 
Parmele   Eccleston    Lumber   Co.,    lum- 
ber, Parmele. 


North  State  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Par- 
mele. 

Casper  Bros.,   lumber,   Conoho. 

J.  E.  Cook,  carriage,  Williamston. 

S.  R.  Biggs,  casket,  Williamston. 

N.  S.  Peel  &  Co.,  casket,  Williamston. 

Martin  &  Biggs'  Furniture  Factory, 
Williamston. 

Dennis-Simmons  Lumber  Co.,  \v  il- 
liamston. 

Hamilton  Pants  Factory,  Hamilton. 

D.  B.  Parker,  buggy,  Robersonville. 

Martin  &  Biggs,  lumber,  Williamston. 

Mcdowell. 

Payne  &  Decker  Bros.,  lumber,  Marion. 

Goodhue  &  Evans,  lumber,  Old  Fort. 

Kent  &  Co.,  lumber,  Manor. 

Boston  N.  C.  Lumber  Co.,  lumber, 
Woodlawn. 

Morgan  &  McCurry,  lumber,  Marion. 

M.  C.  Sheeping.  lumber,  Marion. 

P.  J.  Sinclair,  roller,  Marion. 

R.  W.  Brown,  roller,  Garden  City. 

J.  E.  Burleson  Mica  Co.,  mine,  Garden 
City. 
I    Graphite  Works,  quarry,  Graphiteville. 

Belfour  Quarry  Co.,  quarry,  Old  Fort, 
i    Hudgins  &  Martin,  brick,  Marion. 

Dysart  &  Morgan,  brick,  Marion. 

J.  G.  Neal,  casket,  Marion. 

McCall  Roller  Mill,  flour,  Marion. 

Catawba      Furniture      Co.,     furniture, 
Marion. 
1    Western  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Mar- 
ion. 
I    McDowell     Furniture     Co..     furniture, 

W.  C.  Bateman,  harness,  Marion. 

A.  J.  Cobb,  harness.  Marion. 

J.  M.  Clay,  lumber,  Marion. 

McNaughton  &  Hall,  lumber,  Marion. 

W.  P.  Jones,  lumber,  Marion. 

Jos.  Williams,  wood-working,  Marion. 

Thomas  White,  wood-working,  Marion. 

Murray  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Old  Fort. 
MECKLENBURG. 

Stough,    Cornelius    &   Co.,    cotton   gin, 
I       Cornelius. 
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Kistler  Gin  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Sandifer. 

Nimrod  Gin  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Nirurod. 

Howie  &  Beil,  cotton  gin,  Hebron. 

T.  O.  Ross  &  Bro.,  cotton  gin,  Ardreys. 

Sammonds  &  Hunter,  cotton  gin,.  Har- 
risons. 

S.  J.  Neisler,  cotton  gin,  Derita. 

Wm.  Barnett,  cotton  gin,  Crofts. 

Jno.  P.  Hunter,  cotton  gin,  Derita. 

Newell  &  Oglesby,  cotton  gin,  Newells. 

Peerless  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Griffiths. 

J.  R.  Wallace,  sawmill,  Eastfield. 

H.  G.  L.  Rea,  sawmill,  Ardreys. 

J.  H.  Wearn  &  Co.,  brick,  Charlotte. 

Charlotte  Brick  Co.,  brick,  Charlotte. 

Shuman   Bros.,    brick,   Charlotte. 

W.  H.  Houser,  brick,  Charlotte. 

Charlotte  Casket  Co.,  casket,  Charlotte. 

J.  A.  Swain  &  Co.,  casket,  Charlotte. 

Spruill  &  Bateman,  casket,  Charlotte. 

Liddell  Co.,  foundry,  Charlotte. 

Mecklenburg  Iron  Works,  foundry, 
Charlotte. 

Park  Mfg.  Co.,  foundry,  Charlotte. 

Mecklenburg  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Char- 
lotte. 

Ike  Hirshberg,  cigar,  Charlotte. 

P.  A.  Osborne,  harness,  Charlotte. 

L.  W.  Osborne  &  Son,  harness,  Char- 
lotte. 

Shaw  Harness  Co.,  Charlotte. 

S.  S.  McNinch  &  Co.,  harness,  Char- 
lotte. 

J.  W.  Wadsworth's  Sons,  harness, 
Charlotte. 

Standard  Ice  and  Fuel  Co.,  ice,  Char- 
lotte. 

People's  Ice  and  Fuel  Co.,  ice,  Char- 
lotte. 

D.  A.  Tompkins  Co.,  foundry,  Char- 
lotte. 

Charlotte  Monumental  Works,  marble, 
Charlotte. 

Charlotte  Trouser  Co.,  pants,  Char- 
lotte. 

Piedmont  Clothing  Mfg.  Co.,  clothing, 
Charlotte. 


Charlotte  Clothing  Mfg.  Co.,  clothing, 
Charlotte. 

Dixie  Pants  Co.,  pants,  Charlotte. 

Southern  Pants  Co.,  pants,  Charlotte. 

J.  H.  Wearn  &  Co.,  wood-working, 
Charlotte. 

Asbury  &  Finger,  wood-working,  Char- 
lotte. 

J.  Asbury,  wood-working,  Charlotte. 

Carolina  Mfg.  Co.,  wood-working,  Char- 
lotte. 

K.  W.  Smith,  wood-working,  Charlotte. 

J.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.,  wood-working, 
Charlotte. 

Chas.  W.  Cocke,  cigar,  Charlotte. 

E.  L.  Martin,  cigar,  Charlotte. 

Fasnacht  &  Cathey3  candy,  Charlotte. 

Burwell  &  Dunn  Co.,  medicine,  Char- 
lotte. 

J.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  medicine,  Charlotte. 

Orange  Medicine  Co.,  medicine,  Char- 
lotte. 

Charlotte  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Co.,  ferti- 
lizer, Charlotte. 

Philadelphia  Candy  Store,  confection- 
ery, Charlotte. 

Cole  Mfg.  Co.,  agricultural  implements, 
Charlotte. 

Relay  Mfg.  Co.,  bicycles,  Charlotte. 

Ada  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Charlotte. 

Atherton  Cotton  Mill,  Charlotte. 

Chadwick  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Char- 
lotte. 

Charlotte  Cordage  Co.,  cotton  mill, 
Charlotte. 

Charlotte  Cotton  Mill,  Charlotte. 

Crowley  Mfg.  Co.,  towels,  etc.,  Char- 
lotte. 

Elizabeth  Cotton  Mill,  Charlotte. 

Louise  Cotton  Mill,  Charlotte. 

Victor  Cotton  Mill,  Charlotte. 

Magnolia  Cotton  Mill,  Charlotte. 

Orient  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Charlotte. 

Gold  Crown  Knitting  Mill,  Charlotte. 

Highland  Park  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill, 
Charlotte. 

Barnhardt  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Char- 
lotte. 
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Linden  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  David- 
son. 

Cornelius  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Cor- 
nelius. 

Dover  Cotton  Mill,  Pineville. 

Anchor  Cotton  Mill,  Huntersville. 

MITCHELL. 

Cranberry  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  foundry, 
Cranberry. 

Henry  Masters,  grist,  Red  Hill. 

Ritter  Lumber  Co.3  lumber,  Pinola. 

Harris  Marble  Works,  marble,  Mon- 
tezuma. 

C.  E.  Smith,  grist,  Bakersville. 
Baker  &  Hawkins,  grist,  Bakersville. 
Jno.  H.  Riddle,  harness,  Bakersville. 
Bowman    &    Poteet,    lumber,    Bakers- 
ville. 

R.  H.  McKinney,  wood-working,  Ba- 
kersville. 

D.  T.  Vance,  mica,  Plum  Tree. 

MONTGOMERY. 

Auman  &  McCain,  sawmill,  Asbury. 

N.  A.  McDonald,  sawmill,  Candor. 

F.  M.  Monroe,  sawmill,  Candor. 

J.   F.  Allreds,   *awmill,   Ether. 

Ether  Lumber  ^o.,  sawmill,  Ether. 

Hiram  Freeman  &  Sons,  lumber,  Ether. 

Henly  Bros.,  lumber,  Ether. 

Currie  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Patter- 
son's Bridge. 

Ray  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Patterson's 
Bridge. 

J.  F.  Cravin,  lumber,  Steeds. 

J.  G.  Parks,  lumber,  Steeds. 

Redding  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Steeds. 

B.  F.  Bruton,  lumber,  Wadeville. 

F.  H.  Auman,  tannery,  Asbury. 

N.  M.  Thayer,  tannery,  Eldorado. 

Guilford  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Troy. 

Smitherman  &  Tomlinson,  turpentine, 
Troy. 

Montgomery  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Star. 

E.  R.  Burt,  foundry,  Biscoe. 


Pioneer   Shingle   Works,    shingle,   Bis- 
coe. 
Thompson  &  Purvis,  shingle,  Biscoe. 
J.   W.   Phillips,   shingle,   Biscoe. 
R.  E.  Purvis,  shingle,  Biscoe. 
Z.  T.  Wright,  sawmill,  Star. 
Redding  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Troy. 
Capelsie  Cotton  Mill,  Troy. 
Smitherman  Cotton  Mill,  Troy. 

MOORE. 

W.  M.  Kivett,  brick,  Carthage. 

I.  W.  Williamson,  cannery,  Carthage. 

Sinclair  Bros.,  cannery,  Carthage. 

Tyson  &  Jones  Buggy  Co.,  carriage, 
Carthage. 

J.  V.  Larkin,  casket,  Carthage. 

G.  C.  Graves,  cotton  gin,  Carthage. 

Carthage  Furniture  Co.,  furniture, 
Carthage. 

Adam  Tyson,  grist,  Carthage. 

Currie  &  McQuenn,  lumber,  Carthage. 

R.  B.  Shields,  lumber,  Carthage. 

Sullivan  Bros.,  shingle,  Carthage. 

Chas.  Caddell  &  Bros.,  shingle,  Car- 
thage. 

J.  R.  McAuley,  turpentine,  Carthage. 

Carolina  Mill  Stone  Co.,  mill,  Cam- 
eron. 

Sanford  Brick  Co.,  brick,  Sanford. 

Sanford  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  furniture, 
Sanford. 

Moffitt  Bros.,  foundry,  Sanford. 

Jno.  D.  Gunter,  grist,  Sanford. 

W.  Campbell,  harness,  Sanford. 

Jos.  Rogers,  harness,  Sanford. 

C.  H.  Smith,  lumber,  Sanford. 

Sanford  Clothing  Co.,  clothing,  San- 
ford. 

Sanford  Sash  and  Blind  Co.,  sash  and 
blind,  Sanford. 

Clements-Ross  Veneering  Co.,  veneer, 
Sanford. 

Jonesboro  Sash  and  Blind  Co.,  sash 
and  blind,  Jonesboro. 

Petty  Fruit  and  Canning  Co.,  cannery, 
Cameron. 
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Q.  L.  Hamlin  &  Co.,  lumber,  Southern 
Pines. 

Moore  County  Brick  Co.,  brick,  South- 
ern Pines. 

Geo.  A.  Frost,     wood-working,     Aber- 
deen. 

David  Knights,   wagon   factory,   Aber- 
deen. 

West  End  Veneering  Co.,  veneer,  West 
End. 

Tarbell  Lupmber  Co.,  lumber,  Tarbell. 

Sanford   Cotton   Mill,    Sanford. 

Eugenia  Mfg.   Co.,  cotton  mill,  Jones- 
boro. 

Cameron  Cotton  Mill,  Cameron. 

High  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  High 
Falls. 

NASH. 

R.  W.  Bone,  sawmill,  Nuns. 

V.  B.  Batchelor,  sawmill,  Nashville. 

Emry  &  Chappell,  sawmill,  Nashville. 

J.  D.  Overton,  sawmill,  Nashville. 

Z.  Taylor  &  Sons,  sawmill,  Nashville. 

E.  W.  Sherrin,  brick,  Rocky  Mount. 
Rocky  Mount  Mfg.  Co.,  carriage,  Rocky 

Mount. 
Hales  &  Edwards,  flour,  Rocky  Mount. 
J.  W.   Matthews,  flour,  Rocky  Mount. 
Rocky   Mount   Iron    Works,     foundry, 

Rocky  Mount. 
Southern  Ice  Co.,  ice,  Rocky  Mount. 
Rocky     Mount     Ice     Co.,     ice,     Rocky 

Mount. 
Tar  River  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Rocky 

Mount. 

F.  M.   &   D.    D.    Daughtridge,    lumber, 
Rocky  Mount. 

Edwin     Haywood,       foundry,       Rocky 

Mount. 
L.  A.  Jones,  foundry.  Rocky  Mount. 
P.  E.  Linnell,  foundry.  Rocky  Mount. 
Artope,    Whitt   &    Co.,    marble,    Rocky 

Mount. 
Rocky  Mount  Sash  and  Blind  Factory, 

sash  and  blind,  Rocky  Mount. 
Rocky     Mount     Cotton     Mill,     Rocky 

Mount-. 


NEW  HANOVER. 

P.  H.  Hayden,  carriage,  Wilmington. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chem.  Co.,  fertilizer, 
Wilmington. 

Smith  &  Gilchrist,  fertilizer,  Wilming- 
ton. 

Boney  &  Harper  Milling  Co.,  flour, 
Wilmington. 

Wilmington  Iron  Works,  foundry,  Wil- 
mington. 

Wm.  E.  Worth  &  Co.,  ice,  Wilmington. 

Chadbourn  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Wil- 
mington. 

Bridgers  &  McKeithan,  lumber,  Wil- 
mington. 


lumber,  Wilming- 
lumber,  Wilming- 
lumber,   Wilming- 


Hilton  Lumber  Co., 
ton. 

Angola  Lumber  Co. 
ton. 

E.   Kidden   &   Sons, 
ton. 

Cape   Fear   Lumber   Co.,   lumber,   Wil- 
mington. 

H.    A.    Tucker    &    Bros.,    marble,    Wil- 
mington. 

Jno.  W.  King,  mattress,  Wilmington. 

Jno.  B.  Watson,  mattress,  Wilmington. 

C.    E.    Gordan   Pants   Co.,   pants,    Wil- 
mington. 

Navassa    Guano    Co.,    fertilizer,    Wil- 
mington. 

Pine     Product    Co.,     turpentine,     Wil- 
mington. 

Willard   Bag  and   Mfg.   Co.,   bags   and 
overalls,  Wilmington. 

Spirittine  Chemical  Co.,  pine  product, 
Wilmington. 

C.  M.  Whitlock,  foundry,  Wilmington. 

Fore   &   Foster,    sash   and   blind,    Wil- 
mington. 

Delgado   Cotton   Mill,   Wilmington. 

Wilmington  Cotton  Mill,  Wilmington. 
,      NORTHAMPTON. 

L.  L.  Taylor,  cotton  gin,  Seaboard. 

Wm.  T.  Stephenson,  cotton  gin,  Garys- 
burg. 

Flythe  L.  DeLoach,  cotton  gin,  Creeks- 
ville. 
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NORTHAMPTON— Continued. 

P.  T.  Hicks,  grist,  Lasker. 

Stephenson  &  Sykes,  grist,  Pendleton. 

Garysburg  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Garys- 
burg. 

Gumberry  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Gum- 
berry. 

Cummer  Co.,  lumber,  Garysburg. 

A.  Grant,  sawmill,  Rehobotb. 

E.  C.  Spencer,  sawmill,  Jackson. 
E.  B.  Lassiter,  sawmill,  Potecasi. 
Noah  Brown,  cannery,  Jackson. 
J.  E.  Grant,  cannery,  Jackson. 
W.  T.  Picard,  carriage,  Jackson. 
J.  B.  Cocke  &  Co.,  casket,  Jackson. 
Wright  Bros.,  casket,  Jackson. 
J.  E.  Moore,  foundry,  Jackson. 
Woodland  Mfg.  Co.,  coffin,  Woodland. 
Jessup,  brackets  and  moulding,  George. 

ONSLOW. 
E.   W.   Sabistan,   cotton   gin,   Jackson- 
ville. 

B.  F.  Hall  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Tar  Land- 
ing. 

Nash  Mattocks,  cotton  gin,  Silver  Dale. 
M.  R.  Sabistan,  cotton  gin,  Belgrade. 
S.  W.  Venters,  cotton  gin,Gum  Branch. 
W.  H.  Banks,  cotton  gin,  Richlands. 
A.  Reece,  cotton  gin,  Jacksonville. 
A.  F.  Farrell,  cotton  gin,  Ward's  Mill. 
Joseph  Spicer,  cotton  gin,  Silver  Dale. 
Frank  Henderson,  cotton  gin,  Belgrade. 
Isaac  Henderson,  cotton  gin,  Hubert. 
W.  J.  Montfort,  Sr.,  cotton  gin,  Ward's 

Mill. 
D.  J.  Sanders,  cotton  gin,  Hubert. 

D.  S.  Aman,  cotton  gin,  Palo  Alto. 
T.  A.  Mclntyre,  cotton  gin,  Verona. 
A.  M.  Prince,  sawmill,  Holly  Ridge. 
Pine   Lumber    Co.,    sawmill,    Jackson- 
ville. 

Hudson  &  Strange,  sawmill,  Catherine 

Lake. 
Bacon  Lumber  Co.,     sawmill,    Stump 

Sound. 
J.  F.  Cox,  grist,  Catherine  Lake. 

E.  H.  Morton,  grist,  Sparkman. 


Furney  Jarman,  grist,  Richlands. 
Holland  Mill,  grist,  Swansboro. 
J.  S.  N.  Kinsey,  casket,  Jacksonville. 
W.  B.  Murrill,  cotton  gin,  Jacksonville. 
F.  W.   Hargett,   harness,  Jacksonville. 
Parmele   Eccleston    Lumber   Co.,    lum- 
ber,  Jacksonville. 

B.  R.  Hand,  lumber,  Jacksonville. 

J.  F.  Prettyman,  sawmill,  Swansboro. 

ORANGE. 
H.    H.    Thompson,    cotton    gin,    Hills- 
boro. 

0.  B.  Cates,  cotton  gin,  Hillsboro. 
W.  R.  Lloyd,  cotton  gin,  Chapel  Hill. 
T,  F.  Lloyd,  cotton  gin,  Chapel  Hill. 
S.  C.  Patterson,  cotton  gin,  Gath. 

1.  W.  Pritchard,  cotton  gin,  Lindsay. 
R.  H.  Weaver,  cotton  gin,  Chapel  Hill. 

C.  W.  Carroll,  cotton  gin,  Chapel  Hill. 
Hundley  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Univer- 
sity Station. 

J.    D.    Jordan,    lumber.    Efland. 

I-   M.   Roberson,     lumber,     University 

Station. 
Joseph  Murray,  sawmill,  Hillsboro. 
C.  D.  Turner,  brick,  Hillsboro. 
George  Laws,  casket,  Hillsboro. 
E.  L.  Cooley,  casket.  Plillsboro. 
Hillsboro  Milling  and  Mfg.  Co.,  flour, 

Hillsboro. 
Jackson  Crabtree,  grist,  Hillsboro. 
T.  H.  Raney,  cannery,  Chapel  Hill. 
S.  L.  Herndon,  casket.  Chapel  Hill. 
W.  S.  Jenks,  casket,  Chapel  Hill. 
Thos.  F.  Lloyd,  grist,  Chapel  Hill. 
W.  H.  Merritt,  lumber,  Chapel  Hill. 
R.  C.  Hill,  tobacco,  Hillsboro. 
Alberta  Cotton  Mill,  Chapel  Hill. 
Blanch  Knitting  Mill,  Chapel  Hill. 
Eno  Cotton  Mill,  Hillsboro. 

PAMLICO. 

Sallie  E.  Campen  Co.,  barrel,  Bayboro. 

Cowell,  Swan  &  McCotter  Co.,  ferti- 
lizer, Bayboro. 

Dean  &  Woodard,  grist,  Pamlico. 

Arthur  P.  Midgette  &  Co.,  grist, 
Oriental. 
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E.  H.  Pickles,  sawmill,  Bayboro. 
Samuel  Campen,  sawmill,  Alliance. 
N.  H.  Banks,  sawmill,  Grantsboro. 
J.  B.  Reel  &  Son,  sawmill,  Reelsboro. 
H.  A.  Reel,  sawmill,  Reelsboro. 
Pamlico    Lumber    Co.,    lumber,    Stone- 
wall. 
Jack  W.  Miller,  carriage,  Bayboro. 
E.  H.  Pickles,  grist,  Bayboro. 

A.  B.  Campen  &  Co.,  lumber,  Bayboro. 
W.  B.  Blades     Lumber     Co.,     lumber, 

Oriental. 
Bayboro  Barrel  Co.,  barrel,  Bayboro. 

PASQUOTANK. 

Jackson  &  Williams,  cotton  gin,  Mum- 
ford. 

W.  N.  Brothers  &  Bro.,  cotton  gin, 
Rosedale. 

J.  H.  Tuttle,  cotton  gin,  Okisko. 

D.  C.  Perry,  cotton  gin,  Okisko. 

Geo.  W.  Cartwright,  cotton  gin,  Nixon- 
ton. 

Caleb  Raper,  cotton  gin,  Weeksville. 

T.  H.  Pailin  &  Son,  cotton  gin,  Weeks- 
ville. 

White  &  Sawyer,  cotton  gin,  Weeks- 
ville. 

B.  F.  James,  Jr.,  cotton  gin,  Elisha. 
Hinton  Shingle  Co.,  sawmill,  Mumford. 

E.  V.  Hinton,  sawmill,  Mumford. 
Jos.  Z.  Keaton,  sawmill,  Nixonton. 
Euclid  Heights  Co.,   broom,  Elizabeth 

City. 

Elizabeth  City  Barrel  Factory,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

N.  C.  Tray  and  Basket  Co.,  basket, 
Elizabeth  City. 

Elizabeth  City  Brick  Co.,  brick,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Fred.  G.  Thompson,  brick,  Elizabeth 
City. 

Elizabeth  City  Milling  Co.,  cotton  gin, 
Elizabeth  City. 

M.  D.  Gregory  &  Son,  cotton  gin,  Eliza- 
beth Citv. 


B.  F.  Spence,  cotton  gin,  Elizabeth 
City. 

Elizabeth  City  Buggy  Co.,  buggy,  Eliz- 
abeth City. 

F.  H.  Ziegler,  casket,  Elizabeth  City. 

Reuben  Madrin,  casket,  Elizabeth  City. 

Elisha  Overton  &  Co.,  casket,  Elizabeth 
City. 

N.  R.  Zimmerman  &  Co.,  flour,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

North  Carolina  Iron  Works,  foundry, 
Elizabeth  City. 

Elizabeth  City  Iron  Works,  foundry, 
Elizabeth  City. 

Crystal  Ice  and  Coal  Co.,  ice,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Blades  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Elizabeth 
City. 

Elizabeth  City  Lumber  Co.,  lumber, 
Elizabeth  City. 

Elizabeth  City  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Kramer  Bros.  &  Co.,  lumber,  Elizabeth 
City. 

T.  A.  Commander  &  Son,  lumber,  Eliz- 
abeth City. 

Alligator  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

C.  B.  Mason  Marble  Co.,  marble,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Albemarle  Shirt  Factory,  shirt,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Elizabeth  City  Plow  Co.,  plow,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

East  Coast  Cedar  Co.,  shingle,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

C.  W.  Stevens  &  Co.,  cigar,  Elizabeth 
City. 

Elizabeth  City  Cotton  Mill,  Elizabeth 
City. 

Elizabeth  City  Knitting  Mill,  Elizabeth 
City. 

PENDER. 

G.  Z.  French,  cotton  gin,  Rocky  Point. 
T.  J.  Croom,  cotton  gin,  Burgaw. 
E.  M.  Johnston,  cotton  gin,  Willard. 
Knox  Bannerman,  cotton  gin,  Burgaw. 
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PENDER— Continued. 

Isaac  Jones,  cotton  gin,  Maple  Hill. 

Pender  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Burgaw. 

Boyd  &  Rivenbark  Lumber  Co.,,  lum- 
ber, Soutb  Washington. 

W.  L.  Nunalie  Lumber  Co.,  lumber, 
Currie. 

Harris  &  Rankin,  lumber,  Atkinson. 

Jno.  A.  Murphy,  lumber,  Atkinson. 

C.  T.  Butler,  brick,  Burgaw. 

W.  D.  Croom  &  Co.,  casket,  Burgaw. 

J.  K.  Bannerman,  grist,  Burgaw. 

PERQUIMANS. 
Major  &  Loomis  Co.,  lumber,  Winfall. 
A.  R.  Winslow,  lumber,  Winfall. 
Walter  White,  lumber,  Belvidere. 
McMullen  Bros.,  carriage,  Hertford. 
W.  H.  Ward,  casket,  Hertford. 
M.  H.  White  &  Co.,  flour,  Hertford. 
Geo.  W.  Barrow,  grist,  Hertford. 
Albemarle  Ice  Co.,  ice,  Hertford. 
Fleetwood    &    Jackson,    lumber,    Hert- 
ford. 

A.  Outlaw,  wood-working,  Hertford. 
White  &  Jessop,  gin,  Winfall. 

PERSON. 
L.  Fleig,  sawmill,  Roxboro. 
Massey  &  Co.,  sawmill,  Roxboro. 

B.  Walker,  sawmill,  Woodsdale. 
J.  R.  Gooch,  sawmill,  Timberlake. 
G.  D.  Neal,  sawmill,  Holloway. 

J.  C.  Pass,  sawmill,  Roxboro. 
Winstead  &  Long,  sawmill,  Chub  Lake. 
J.  I.  Coleman,  sawmill,  Hurdle's  Mill. 
Jas.  M.  Blalock,  sawmill,  Roseville. 
Mike  Cook,  brick,  Roxboro. 
Brooks  &  Carver,  cannery,  Brooksdale. 
R.  K.  Daniel,  casket,  Roxboro. 

C.  C.  Critcher,  casket,  Roxboro. 
E.  D.  Cheek,  casket,  Roxboro. 
R.  J.  Hall,  harness,  Roxboro. 
H.  J.  Whitt,  harness,  Roxboro. 
J.  A.  Long,  lumber,  Roxboro. 

T.  0.  Sharp  &  Co.,  marble,  Roxboro. 
J.  D.  Morris,  medicine,  Roxboro. 
Roxboro  Cotton  Mill.  Roxboro. 


PITT. 

R.  R.  Fleming,  cotton  gin,  Pactolus. 

John  Eubanks,  cotton  gin,  Parmele. 

J.  H.  Cobb,  cotton  gin,  Standard. 

F.  J.  and  H.  P.  Brown,  lumber,  Grin- 
dool. 

J.  C.  Taylor  Lumber  Co.,  Greenville. 

J.  C.  Taylor,  lumber,  Bethel. 

L.  McLawhorn,  cotton  gin,  Renston. 

J.  F.  Allen,  cotton  gin,  Greenville. 

O.  E.  Whichard  &  Bro.,  cotton  gin, 
Pactolus. 

W.  L.  Smith,  cotton  gin,  Grimesland. 

J.  A.  Hardy,  cotton  gin,  Coxville. 

Sherman  Elks,  cotton  gin,  Grimesland. 

S.  M.  Ross  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Oakley. 

H.  A.  Paramore,  cotton  gin,  Grimes- 
land. 

W.  L.  Laughinghouse,  cotton  gin,  John- 
son's Mills. 

W.  R.  Corey  &  Bro.,  cotton  gin,  Cox- 
ville. 

F.  P.  Wayne,  cotton  gin,  Coxville. 

C.  E.  Smith,  cotton  gin,  Ayden. 

Warren  &  Shelton,  lumber,  Grimes- 
land. 

Green  &  Hooker,  gin,  Greenville. 

Pitt  Co.  Buggy  Co.,  buggy,  Greenville. 

John  Flanaghan  Buggy  Co.,  buggy, 
Greenville. 

E.  C.  Flanagan,  casket,  Greenville. 

J.  R.  Corey,  harness,  Greenville. 

R.  L.  Humber,  foundry,  Greenville. 

W.  O.  Barnhill,  foundry,  Greenville. 

J.  C.  Lanier,  marble,  Greenville. 

Charles  Johnson,  mattress,  Greenville. 

Greenville  Sash  and  Blind  Factory, 
sash  and  blind,  Greenville. 

Hunsucker  Carriage  Co.,  carriage,  Win- 
terville. 

Winterville  Canning  Co.,  cannery,  Win- 
terville. 

Winterville  Wire  Fence  Factory,  fence, 
Winterville. 

Tripp  &  Edwards,  brick,  Ayden. 

Ayden  Lumber  Co.,  lumber.  Ayden. 

Ayden  Milling  and  Mfg.  Co.,  flour,  Ay- 
den. 
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Farmville  Buggy  Co.,  buggy,  Farm- 
ville. 

Greenville  Hogshead  Co.,  barrel,  Green- 
ville. 

Nansemond  Packing  Co.,  truck  pack- 
ing, Bethel. 

Greenville  Knitting  Mill,  Greenville. 

POLK. 

G.  A.  Branscomb,  sawmill,  Melvin  Hill. 

F.  Cox,  sawmill,  Green  River. 

H.  E.  Gray,  lumber,  Columbus. 

W.  E.  Jennings,   shingle,  Columbus. 

Tryon  Knitting  Mill,  Lynn. 
RANDOLPH. 

J.  T.  Shaw,  cotton  gin,  New  Hope 
Academy. 

I.  W.  Parks,  cotton  gin,  Cape. 

Franklinville  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  gin, 
Franklinville. 

Foushee  &  Fox,  cotton  gin,  Staley. 

Dixie  Chair  Co.,  chair.  Trinity. 

Ashboro  Lumber  and  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber, 
Seagrove. 

Brown  &  Brown,  sawmill,  Moffitt. 

Lewis  &  Tant,  sawmill,  Dewey. 

Levi  Branson,  sawmill,  White  House. 

J.  J.  Lucas,  sawmill,  White  House. 

Williams  &  Parks,  saw  mill,  Pisgah. 

J.  T.  Strider  &  Co.,  sawmill,  Pisgah. 

W.  J.  Baldwin,  sawmill,  Pisgah. 

Trotter  Bros.,  sawmill,  Farmer. 

John  &  Grant,  sawmill,  Vuncanon. 

J   M.  Walker,  sawmill,  Caraway. 

Hughes  &  Birkhead,  sawmill,  Ralph. 

O.  E.  Rich,  brick,  Ashboro. 

E.  B.  Kearns,  casket,  Ashboro. 

Ashboro  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Ashboro. 

Crown  Milling  Co.,  flour,  Ashboro. 

Ashboro  Wood  and  Iron  Co.,  foundry, 
Ashboro. 

Ashboro  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Ash- 
boro. 

Randolph  Chair  Co.,  furniture,  Ash- 
boro. 

Ashboro  Lumber  and  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber, 
Ashboro.     ' 


Star   Lumber   and   Mfg.    Co.,    lumber, 
Ashboro. 

Richland  Roller  Mill,  flour,  Coleridge. 

A.  L.  Jones,  lumber,  Ashpole. 

Archdale  Roller  Mill,  flour,  Archdale. 

Alberta  Chair  Works,  chair,  Ramseur. 

Naomi    Falls   Mfg.    Co.,    cotton    mill, 
Randleman. 

Plaidville  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Ran- 
dleman. 

Randleman  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Ran- 
dleman. 

Worth    Mfg.    Co.,    No.    3,    cotton    mill, 
Randleman. 

Randleman  Knitting  Mill,  Randleman. 

Columbia  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Ram- 
seur. 

No.    1,    cotton    mill, 


No.    2,    cotton    mill, 


Co.,    cotton 


Co.,    cotton 


mill, 
mill, 


Worth    Mfg.    Co. 
Worthville. 

Worth    Mfg.    Co. 
Central  Falls. 

Cedar    Falls    Mfg. 
Cedar  Falls. 

Franklinville    Mfg. 
Franklinville. 

Randolph  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Frank- 
linville. 

Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Cole- 
ridge. 

Robertson  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill.  Staley. 

A.    G.    Hough,    knitting    mill,    Gray's 
Chapel. 

RICHMOND. 

Steele's  Cotton  Mill.  Rockingham. 

Pee  Dee  Mfg.   Co.,   cotton  mill,  Rock- 
ingham. 

Roberdel  Mfg.   Co.,  cotton  mill,  Rock- 
ingham. 

Ledbetter  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Rock- 
ingham. 

Midway  Cotton  Mill,  Rockingham. 

Great  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Rock- 
ingham. 

Springfield  Cotton  Mill,  Elmore. 

Richmond  Cotton  Mill,  Elmore. 

Ida  Cotton  Mill,  Elmore. 

H.  C.  Watson,  cotton  gin,  Rockingham. 

M.  L.  Hinson,  cotton  gin,  Rockingham. 
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RICHMOND-CONTINUED. 

John  Hamer,  cotton  gin,  Rockingham. 

Robert  Nichols,  cotton  gin,  Rocking- 
ham. 

H.  C.  Dockery,  cotton  gin,  Wolf  Pit. 

J.  A.  Marks,  cotton  gin,  Hoffman. 

E.  N.  Ingram,  cotton  gin,  Dudo. 

A.  J.  Tyson,  cotton  gin,  Exway. 

Bennett  &  Chapel,  cotton  gin,  Bostick's 
Mill. 

William  Webster,  cotton  gin,  Mangum. 

J.  A.  Harrington,  cotton  gin,  Diggs. 

Geo.  P.  Entwistle,  cotton  gin,  Rocking- 
ham. 

Page  Lumber  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Rocking- 
ham. 

W.  J.  and  E.  C.  Whitaker,  lumber,  Hoff- 
man. 

Terry  Bros.,  lumber,  Cognac. 

C.  V.  Williams,  lumber,  Bostick's  Mill. 

M.  B.  Cameron,  lumber,  Cognac. 

John  Bennett,  lumber,  Roberdel.  ' 

J.  R.  Wilson,  lumber,  Rockingham. 

G.  A.  Whitley,  lumber.  Rockingham. 

Robert  S.  Ledbetter,  brick,  Rocking- 
ham. 

Daniel  Gay,  carriage,  Rockingham. 

G.   G.   Ratcliff,   carriage,   Rockingham. 

Crossland  &  Everett,  grist,  Rocking- 
ham. 

E.  S.  Davis,  harness,  Rockingham. 

H.  T.  Swift,  harness,  Ellerbe. 

W.  Long,  shingle,  Rockingham. 

J.  A.  Williams,  lumber,  Hamlet. 

ROBESON. 

Neill  Alford,  cotton  gin,  Floral  Col- 
lege. 

Hybert  Atkinson,  cotton  gin,  Leesville. 

Dennis  Baxley,  cotton  gin,  Cromartie. 

James  Butler,  cotton  gin,  Tolarsville. 

C.  B.  Cox  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Alfords- 
ville. 

J.  W.  Culbreth,  cotton  gin,  Moss  Neck. 

C.  C.  Dew,  cotton  gin,  Raeford. 

Allen  Edens,  cotton  gin,  Echo. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Edmond,  cotton  gin.  Charm. 

A.  D.  Evans,  cotton  gin,  St.  Pauls. 


O.  C.  Faulk,  cotton  gin,  Refuge. 

R.  J.  Fletcher,  cotton  gin,  Wakulla. 

J.  R.  Floyd,  cotton  gin,  Barnesville. 

J.  M.  Graham,  cotton  gin,  Pike. 

Richard  Graham,  cotton  gin,  Bowmore. 

H.  H.   Hodgin,  cotton  gin,  Antioch. 

L.  R.  Hamer,  cotton  gin,  Fulmore. 

W.  A.  Leggett,  cotton  gin,  Nye. 

J.  B.  Lewis,  cotton  gin,  Inman. 

R.  W.  Livermore,  cotton  gin,  Pates. 

Thomas  McBryde,  cotton  gin,  Ryan. 

Robert  McGeachy,  cotton  gin,  St.  Pauls. 

J.  K.  McGirt,  cotton  gin,  Wakulla. 

W.  R.  McCoy,  cotton  mill,  Floral  Col- 
lege. 

A.  D.  McLean,  cotton  gin,  Branchville. 

McMillan  &  Hughes,  cotton  gin,  Park- 
ton. 

A.  C.  Oliver,  cotton  gin,  Affinity. 
J.  S.  Oliver,  cotton  gin,  Affinity. 
Oscar  Page,  cotton  gin,  Affinity. 
Timothy  Page,  cotton  gin,  Affinity. 
J.  F.  Parker,  cotton  gin,  McDonalds. 

C.  T.  Pates,  cotton  gin,  Purvis. 
Price  &  Davis,  cotton  gin,  Iona. 

D.  M.  Rogers,  cotton  gin,  Rochester. 
J.  C.  Rowan,  cotton  gin,  Grady. 

S.  B.  Rozier,  cotton  gin,  Rozier. 

L.  Shaw,  cotton  gin,  St.  Pauls. 

S.  J.  Smith,  cotton  gin,  Raynham. 

B.  Stancil,  cotton  gin,  Allenton. 
D.  L.  Stewart,  cotton  gin,  Alma. 

D.  L.  Thompson,  cotton  gin,  Grady. 

Tolar  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Rennert. 

H.  A.  Townsend,  cotton  gin,  Raynham. 

L.  H.  Townsend,  cotton  gin.  Townsend. 

S.  R.  Townsend.  cotton  gin, Red  Banks. 

L.  E.  Tyner,  cotton  gin,  Lowe. 

J.  W.  Ward,  cotton  gin,  Echo. 

Sam  E.   Britt,  grist,   Townsend. 

Gregory  Lennon.  grist.  Bellamy. 

H.  K.  McCormack,  grist,  Rowland. 

A.  R.  McEachern,  grist,  St.  Pauls. 
M.  B.  McNeil,  grist,  Antioch. 

B.  F.  McNeill,  grist,  Moss  Neck. 
Jas.  A.  McQueen,  grist,  Queensdale. 
McKinnon    &    Gaddy.     grist,    Morrose- 

nean. 
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ROBESON— Continued. 

J.  P.  Mercer,  grist,  Sine. 

W.  R.  McWhite,  grist,  Howellsville. 

Opie  Odum,  grist,  St.  Pauls. 

J.  L.  Rhodes,  grist,  Sterling. 

D.  M.  Rogers,  grist,  Rochester. 

J.  C.  Rowan  &  Co.,  grist,  Grady. 

S.  B.  Rozier,  grist,  Rozier. 

L.  Shaw,  grist,  St.  Paul. 

S.  J.  Smith,  grist;  Raynham. 

B.  Standi,  grist,  Allenton. 
D.  L.   Stewart,  grist,  Alma. 

G.   L.   Thompson,  grist,  Grady. 
L.  H.  Townsend,  grist,  Townsend. 
S.   R.   Townsend,   grist,   Red   Banks. 
Wesley  Thompson,  grist,  McDonalds. 
J.  L.  Wiloughby,  grist,  Grady. 
Jno.  T.  Denny  &  Co.,  lath,  Rennert. 
Southern     Sawmill    and    Lumber    Co., 

Kingsdale. 
Cottingham  Bros.,  planing,  Maxton. 
Southeastern     Lumber     Co.,    lumber, 

Ashpole. 
Southern    Sawmill    and    Lumber    Co., 

planing,  Barnesville. 
St.    Pauls    Lumber    Co.,    planing,    St. 

Pauls. 
Townsend  &  Co.,  planing,  Pembroke. 

C.  P.  Ashley,  sawmill,  Britts. 

B.  P.  Barnard,  sawmill,  Shannon. 

Breece  &  McCormack,  sawmill,  Pem- 
broke. 

G.  T.  Britt,  sawmill,  Britts. 

Fitzhugh  Lumber  Co.,  sawmill,  Park- 
ton. 

J.  R.  Floyd,  sawmill,  Barnesville. 

Alma  Lumber  Co.,  sawmill,  Alma. 

Henry  Hill  &  Son,  sawmill,  Raeford. 

J.  H.  Hodgin,  sawmill,  Antioch. 

J.  G.  and  G.  C.  Hughes,  sawmill,  Shan- 
non. 

H.  L.  Jones  &  Co..  sawmill,  Purvis. 

McBryde  &  McPhaul  Bros.,  sawmill, 
Antioch. 

B.  J.  McDonald  &  Bros.,  sawmill,  Ren- 
nert. 

McKay  &  Currie.  sawmill,  Buie. 


W.  R.  McKay,  sawmill,  Floral  College. 

Don  McLeod,.  sawmill,  Rex. 

N.  A.  McQueen,  sawmill,  Allenton. 

Giles  Prevatt  &  Co.,  sawmill,  Grady. 

B.  F.  Barnard,  shingle,  Shannon. 

J.  McL.  Arnet  &  Co.,  turpentine,  Orrum. 

N.  A.  Barton,  turpentine,  Pates. 

A.   L.  and  W.  F.   Bullock,   turpentine, 

Alfordsville. 
L.  Z.  Hedgepeth,  turpentine,  Rowland. 
F.  P.  Humphrey,  turpentine,  Bellamy. 
E.    J.    Johnson   &   Co.,   turpentine,    St. 

Pauls. 
Jas.  Kinlaw,  turpentine,  Sim. 
R.  W.  Livermore,  turpentine,  Pates. 
Preston     Locklear,     turpentine,     Red 

Banks. 
J.    E.    McDonald    &   Bros.,    turpentine, 

Rennert. 
P.  K.  McDonald,  turpentine,  McDonald. 
S.  B.  Williams,  turpentine,  Buie. 
T.  H.  Higley,  brick,  Lumberton. 
W.  H.  Humphrey,  brick,  Lumberton. 
Durham  Lewis,  grist,  Lumberton. 
S.  H.  Edmond,  grist,  Lumberton. 
Quinn  Warwick,  grist,  Lumberton. 
W.  C.  Powell,  lumber,  Lumberton. 
Hutchison    Machine    Shops,    foundry, 

Lumberton. 
D.  W.  Biggs,  lumber,  Ashpole. 
J.  W.  Hall,  gin,  Lumber  Bridge. 
J.  H.  McEachern,  gin,  Lumber  Bridge. 
Shaw  &  Lancaster,     lumber,     Lumber 

Bridge. 
McNair  &  Wooten,  brick,  Maxton. 
A.  G.  Davis,  lumber,  Maxton. 
Maxton  Sash  and  Blind  Factory,  Max- 
ton. 
J.  F.  Hart,  brick,  Red  Springs. 
S.  M.  Cook,  casket,  Red  Springs. 
DeVane     Lumber     Co.,     lumber.     Red 

Springs. 
Red  Springs  Lumber  Co..  lumber,  Red 

Springs. 
M.  A.  Buie,  lumber.  Red  Springs. 
Jas.  A.  Love,  lumber,  Red  Springs. 
A.  B.  Pearsall,  lumber,  Red  Springs. 
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ROBESON  Continued. 
Milton  Lytch,  meat  cutters,  Rowland. 
Rowland  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Co.,  ferti- 
lizer, Rowland. 
S.  L.  Adams,  grist,  Rowland. 
W.  W.  McCormac,  grist,  Rowland. 
W.  H.  Graham,  lumber,  Rowland. 

C.  T.  Morrow,  lumber,  Rowland. 

A.  C.  Smith,  lumber,  Rowland. 

J.  W.  and  A.  H.  Walters,  lumber,  Row- 
land. 

W.  J.  Cooley,  harness,  Rowland. 

Sadletry  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Rennert. 

Kingsdale  Mills,  lumber,  Kingsdale. 

Breece  &  McCormick,  sawmill,  Pem- 
broke. 

Southeastern  Lumber  Co.,  Ashpole. 

Odum  &  Johnson,  saw  and  grist,  St. 
Paul. 

Lumberton  Cotton  Mill,  Lumberton. 

ROCKINGHAM. 
J.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  lumber,  Reidsville. 
H.  N.  Binford,  lumber,  Madison. 
Griffin  Bros.,  lumber,  Bason. 
W.  A.  Webster,  lumber,  Madison. 
Pratt  &  Webster,  lumber,  Madison. 
J.  H.  Hampton  Buggy  Co.,  Leaksville. 
Jas.  Hopper,  lumber,  Leaksville. 

D.  F.  King,  lumber,  Leaksville. 

C.  F.  Field,  lumber,  Leaksville. 
Acme  Paper  Box  Co.,  box,  Reidsville. 
Reidsville     Fertilizer     Co.,     fertilizer, 

Reidsville. 

Neal  Hardware  Co.,  harness,  Reids- 
ville. 

Giles  &  Mims  Hardware  Co.,  harness, 
Reidsville. 

Honduras  Mattress  Co.,  mattress, 
Reidsville. 

G.  T.  Gossett,  marble.  Reidsville. 

Clapp  Bros.,  marble,  Reidsville. 

W.  T.  Poindexter,  lumber,  Mayodan. 

J.  W.  Walters,  lumber,  Mayodan. 

D.  F.  King,  tobacco,  Leaksville. 

B.  F. .  Ivie,  tobacco,  Leaksville. 
J.  B.  Taylor,  tobacco,  Leaksville. 

F.  R.  Penn  Tobacco  Co.,  tobacco,  Reids- 
ville. 


Robert  Harris  &  Bro.,  tobacco,  Reids- 
ville. 

A.  H.  Motley  Tobacco  Co.,  tobacco, 
Reidsville. 

Old  North  State  Smoking  Tobacco  Co., 
tobacco,  Reidsville. 

Pegram  &  Penn,  tobacco,  Madison. 

R.  T.  Stone,  tobacco,  Stoneville. 

Spray  Cotton  Mill,  Spray. 

Lily  Cotton  Mill,  Spray. 

Nantucket  Cotton  Mill,   Spray. 

Leaksville  Cotton  Mill,  Spray. 

Edna  Cotton  Mill.  Reidsville. 

Mayo  Cotton  Mill,  Mayodan. 

Avalon  Cotton  Mill,  Mayodan. 

Leaksville  Woolen  Mill,  Spray. 

ROWAN. 

A.  L.  Hall,  cotton  gin,  Bingham. 

Tingle  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Manning. 

Baily  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Woodleaf. 

Lippard  &  Wetmore,  cotton  gin,  Wood- 
leaf. 

Teague  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Mt.  Vernon. 

J.  Wilson  Deal,  cotton  gin,  Mitford. 

Ben  Ludwig,  cotton  gin,  Salisbury. 

Peeler  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Faith. 

H.  M.  Leazer.  cotton  gin,  Enochville. 

J.  A.  Thomason,  cotton  gin,  Zeb. 

Eagle  &  Hartman,  cotton  gin,  Salis- 
bury. 

Bost  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Manning. 

C.  T.  Bernhardt,  cotton  gin,  Lentz. 
Lipe  &  Houck,  cotton  gin.  Lipe. 
James  Sloan,  cotton  gin,  Mill  Bridge. 
Phillip  Sowers,  cotton  gin,  Salisbury. 
Teague  Bros.  &  Current,  sawmill.  Mt. 

Vernon. 
J.  L.  Cecil,  brick,  Salisbury. 
Wm.  Watson,  brick.  Salisbury. 
G.  W.  Isenhour,  brick,  Salisbury. 
R.  A.  Brown,  brick,  Salisbury. 
Salisbury  Brick  Co..  brick,  Salisbury. 

D.  M.  Miller,  cannery.  Salisbury. 

A.  M.  Basinger,  carriage.  Salisbury. 
Salisbury  Furniture  Co.,  casket.  Salis- 
bury. 
Geo.  W.  Wright,  casket.  Salisbury. 
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North  Side  Roller  Mills,   flour,    Salis- 
bury. 

Salisbury  Roller  Mill,  flour,  Salisbury. 

P.  H.  Thompson,  foundry,  Salisbury. 

C.  Froneberger,  harness,  Salisbury. 

Salisbury  Ice  and  Fuel  Co.,  ice,  Salis- 
bury. 

Salisbury   Lumber   Co.,   lumber,   Salis- 
bury. 

C.  A.  Rice,  lumber,  Salisbury. 

J.  M.  Peacock,  lumber,  Salisbury. 

Mower  Bros.,  foundry,  Salisbury. 

Salisbury    Marble     and      Granite    Co., 
marble,  Salisbury. 

Rowan    Mattress   Co.,    mattress,    Salis- 
bury. 

C.    L.    Nussman,    wood-working,    Salis- 
bury. 

China  Grove  Roller  Mill,  flour,  China 
Grove. 

Silverware  Mfg.  Co.,  cutlery,  Salisbury. 

P.  H.  Thompson,  sash  and  blind,  Salis- 
bury. 

Cleveland  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber  and  veneer, 
Cleveland. 

Rockwell  Furniture  Co.,  Rockwell. 

Kesler  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Salisbury. 

Salisbury  Knitting  Mill,  Salisbury. 

Salisbury  Cotton  Mill.  Salisbury. 

Vance  Cotton  Mill,  Salisbury. 

Linn     Mills     Co..     cotton    mill,    China 
Grove. 
Grove. 

Patterson  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  China 

RUTHERFORD. 
W.  M.  Younce,  sawmill,  Rutherfordton. 
J.  D.  Cumner,  sawmill,  Bostic. 
C.  M.  Younce,  sawmill.  Rutherfordton. 
Z.  V.  Geer,  sawmill,  Gilkey. 
J.  A.  Searcey,  sawmill,  Gage. 
W.  H.  Mclntyre,  sawmill.  Green  Hill. 
Julius  Kiser,  sawmill,  Green  Hill. 
R.  H.  Mclntyre,  sawmill,  Green  Hill. 
Charles  Hill,  brick,  Rutherfordton. 
Rutherford  Mfg.  Co.,  cabinets,  Ruther- 
fordton. 


J.  H.  Wood  &  Co.,  casket,  Rutherford- 
ton. 

F.  L.  Hicks,  harness,  Rutherfordton. 

J.  B.  Higgins,  harness,  Rutherfordton. 

Wm.   Passeur,  marble,   Rutherfordton. 

L.  B.  Powers  &  Son,  sash  and  blind, 
Rutherfordton. 

R.  B.  Quinn,  wood-working,  Ruther- 
fordton. 

Florence  Cotton  Mill,  Forest  City. 

Henrietta  Cotton  Mill,  Henrietta. 

Cliffside  Cotton  Mill,  Henrietta. 

Levi  Cotton  Mill,  Rutherfordton. 

SAMPSON. 

J.  R.  Hawley,  cotton  gin,  Giddensville. 
J.  R.  McPhail,  cotton  gin,  Clinton. 
J.  M.  Powell,  cotton  gin,  Clinton. 
R.  B.  Smith,  cotton  gin,  Clinton. 
Jere  Gore,  cotton  gin,  Persimmon  Col- 
lege. 

D.  J.  Colwell,  cotton  gin,  Harrell's 
Store. 

Boykin's  Mill,  cotton  gin,  Thomas. 
A.  C.  Turlington,  cotton  gin,  Thomas. 
J.  T.  Chestnut,  cotton  gin,  Clinton. 
J.  N.  Boney,  cotton  gin,  Clinton. 
Ingold  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Ingold. 
J.  B.  Moore,  sawmill,  Turkey. 
C.  L.  Cook,  sawmill,  Turkey. 

E.  R.  Wilson  &  Bro.,  sawmill,  Myrtle 
Grove. 

J.  T.  Robinson  &  Co.,  sawmill,  Clinton. 
T.    J.    Newsom,    turpentine,    Boykin's 

Bridge. 
J.  R.  McPhail,  turpentine,  Clinton. 

C.  P.  Parker  &  Bro.,  turpentine,  Park- 
ersburg. 

E.  A.  Crumpler,  turpentine,  Mints. 

D.  F.  Colwell.  turpentine,  Harrell's 
Store. 

D.  M.  Patrick,  brick,  Clinton. 

Beulah  Canning  Co.,  cannery,  Clinton. 

J.  E.  Royal,  casket.  Clinton. 

T.  M.  Ferrell,  casket,  Clinton. 

J.  E.  Royall,  flour,  Clinton. 

T.  R.  Landon,  grist,  Clinton. 

V.  C.  Bullard,  shingle,  Clinton. 
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SAMPSON— Continued. 
J.  L.  Tyndal,  turpentine,  Clinton. 
Carolina  Veneer  Works,  veneer,  Clin- 
ton. 
E.  Howard,  grist,  Roseboro. 
A.  R.  Harris,  turpentine,  Roseboro. 

C.  H.  Johnson,  cotton  gin,  Ingold. 

SCOTLAND. 

Angus  Lytch,  brick,  Laurinburg. 

E.  L.  and  T.  L.  McNair,  cotton  gin,  Mc- 
Nair. 

R.  N.  Monroe,  cotton  gin,  Laurel  Hill. 

A.  F.  Patterson,  cotton  gin,  Fairley. 

Patterson  &  Snead,  cotton  gin,  Snead. 

A.  B.  Shaw,  cotton  gin,  Laurinburg. 

Wm.  Gilchrist,  cotton  gin,  Fairley. 

Richmond  Cotton  Mills,  cotton  gin, 
Laurel  Hill. 

Angus  Fairley,  cotton  gin,  Laurinburg. 

Johns  &  Jones,  cotton  gin,  Hasty. 

J.  T.  Johns,  Sr.,  cotton  gin,  Laurin- 
burg. 

H.  D.  Gibson,  cotton  gin,  Gibson. 

J.  M.  Brewer,  cotton  gin,  Conclave. 

D.  C.  Lytch,  cotton  gin,  Lytch. 
Anderson  Guinn,  cotton  gin,  Old  Hun- 
dred. 

Jno.  A.  McNeill,  cotton  gin,  Laurel 
Hill. 

Jno.  Blue,  foundry,  Laurinburg. 

W.  B.  Smith,  gin,  Laurel  Hill. 

J.  D.  Wooten,  gin,  Maxton. 

D.  P.  Johnson,  gin,  Fontcol. 

J.  L.  McLean,  gin,  Fontcol. 

Omohundro  Bros.,  lumber,  Laurin- 
burg. 

Smith  &  Henderson,  lumber,  Laurin- 
burg. 

W.  T.  Lavin,  lumber,  Laurinburg. 

Jno.  A.  McKinnon,  lumber,  Maxton. 

F.  L.  Rachels,  lumber,  Laurel  Hill. 
Cameron  Bros.,  lumber,  Old  Hundred. 
Andrew  Guinn,  lumber,  Old  Hundred. 
H.  G.  Jones,  brick,  Laurinburg. 

M.  A.  McDougald,  casket,  Laurinburg. 
Carolina  Harness  Co.,  harness,  Laurin- 
burg. 


M.  M.  Ritch,  wood-working,  Laurin- 
burg. 

Ed.  Buchanan,  wood-working,  Laurin- 
burg. 

F.  B.   Gibson,  casket,  Gibson. 

W.  A.  Currie,  wood-working,  Gibson. 
Laurinburg  Oil  Co.,  oil,  Laurinburg. 
Dickson  Cotton  Mill,  Laurinburg. 
Sexton  Cotton  Mill,  Laurinburg. 
Scotland  Cotton  Mill,  Laurinburg. 

STANLY. 

Silver  Springs  Cordage  Co.,  New  Lon- 
don. 

Albemarle  Furniture  and  Mfg.  Co.,  fur- 
niture, Albemarle. 

R.  H.  Kirk  &  Co.,  casket,  Albemarle. 

W.  A.  Marks,  roller,  Albemarle. 

G.  D.  Snuggs,  marble,  Albemarle. 
I.  H.  Lilly,  furniture,  Norwood. 
Norwood      Furniture     Co.,     furniture, 

Norwood. 

New  London  Mfg.  Co.,  sash  and  blind, 
New  London. 

American  Roller  Mill  Co.,  flour,  Rich- 
field. 

Plyler  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Plyler. 

Wiscassett  Cotton  Mill,  Albemarle. 

Efird  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Albemarle. 

Windemere   Knitting  Mill,  Albemarle. 

Tucker  &  Carter  Rope  Co.,  rope  and 
twine,  New  London. 

Norwood  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Nor- 
wood. 

Eldorado  Cotton  Mill,  Yadkin  Falls. 

STOKES. 

J.  E.  Shelton,  lumber,  Sandy  Ridge. 
Jno.  E.  Slate  &  Son,  lumber,  Mizpah. 
W.  G.  Slate,  lumber,  Quaker. 
F.  A.  Slate,  lumber,  Meadows. 
E.  W.  Culler,  lumber,  Pinnacle 
Hylton  &  Shelton,  lumber,  Rella. 
Mickey  &  Wall,  lumber,  Rockhouse. 
C.    L.    Jones,     lumber,     Vade     Mecum 

Springs. 
A.  A.  Miller,  lumber,  Walnut  Cove. 
A.  J.  Fair,  lumber,  Walnut  Cove. 
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H.  W.  Kiser,  lumber,  Mizpah. 
Jno.  T.  Moore,  lumber,  Moore's  Springs. 
Hiatt  &  Snider,  lumber,  Delk. 
Pilot  Mountain    Lumber    Co.,  lumber, 

Delk. 
Mitchell  &  Mitchell,  lumber,  Dillard. 
R.  W.  George,  lumber,  Francisco. 
Fagg  &  Lovins  lumber,  Walnut  Cove. 
Wm.  Lackey,  lumber,  Danbury. 
Strader  Bros.,  lumber,  Walnut  Cove. 
Taylor  &  Minish,  lumber,  Withers. 
Marshall  Bros.,  lumber,  Walnut  Cove. 
Shepherd  &  Smith,  lumber,  Jute. 
R.  W.  George,  roller,  Brown  Mountain. 
H.  A.  Morris,  roller,  Germanton. 
Geo.  R.  Charles,  roller,  Germanton. 
C.  H.  Rayborn,  brick,  Walnut  Cove. 
W.  P.  Landreth,  carriage,  Walnut  Cove. 
L.  G-  Lewis,  casket,  Walnut  Cove. 
S.  W.  Rierson,  casket,  Walnut  Cove. 
A.  J.  Fair,  roller,  Walnut  Cove. 
Marshall  Bros.,  lumber,  Walnut  Cove. 
Fagg  &  Lovins,  lumber,  Walnut  Cove. 
M.  V.  Tuttle  &  Sons,  brick,  Germanton. 
E.  L.  Cumbie,  casket,  Germanton. 
N.   G.  Westmoreland    &    Sons,    roller, 

Germanton. 
J.  E.  Slate  &  Son,  lumber,  Germanton. 
W.  J.  Spainhour,  cannery,  Pinnacle. 
E.  W.  Culler  &  Son,  roller,  Pinnacle. 

SURRY. 
Banner  Chair  Co.,  chair,  Mt.  Airy. 
Elkin  Chair  Co.,  chair,  Mt.  Airy. 
Granite  City  Mills,  flour,  Mt.  Airy. 
Mt.  Airy  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Mt.  Airy. 
Elkin  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Elkin. 
Snow   Creek   Roller   Mills,   flour,   Ven- 

able. 
Pilot  Furniture   Co.,    furniture,    Pilot 

Mountain. 
A.  H.  Kapp,  grist,  Kapp's  Mill. 
C.  W.  Bunker,  grist,  Hay  Stack. 
J.  R.  Greenwood,  grist,  Round  Peak. 
Jesse  Davis,  grist,  Belo. 
A.  Badgett,  grist,  Turner's  Mountain. 
H.  Holyfield,  grist,  Stony  Knoll. 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Key,  grist,  Derow. 


W.  E.  Cooper,  lumber,  Salem  Fork. 

Hubbard  &  Cooper,  lumber,  Alberty. 

C.  H.  Cummings,  lumber,  Alberty. 

Robert  Cummings,  lumber,  Crutchfield. 

Douglas  Bros.  &  Co.,  lumber,  Venable. 

M.    I.    and    J.    L.    Cockerham,    lumber, 
Good  Spring. 

C.  and  J.  L.  Thompson,  lumber,  Devo- 
tion. 

Creed  &  Atkins,  lumber,  Hay  Stack. 

J.  S.  Marshall,  lumber,  Turner's  Moun- 
tain. 

J.   A.    Creed,    lumber,   Turner's   Moun- 
tain. 

C.  C.  Kallam,  lumber,  Belo. 

P.  I.  Edmonds,  lumber,  Belo. 

W.  R.  Doss,  lumber,  Copeland. 

J.  D.  Hamlin,  lumber,  Rockford. 

S.  J.  Atkinson,  lumber,  Siloam. 

W.  A.  Sullivan,  lumber,  Perch. 

Job  Hiatt,  lumber,  Pilot  Mountain. 

Granite    Mercantile    Co.,    quarry,     Mt 
Airy. 

Dodson  Bros.,  roller,  Pilot  Mountain. 

Redman  Bros.,  roller,  Pilot  Mountain. 

Snody,  Chilton  &  Co.,  roller,  Westfield. 

J.  E.  Burch  &  Bro.,  roller,  Rusk. 

Siloam  Roller  Mills,  roller,  Siloam. 

Milton  Angel,  sawmill,  Shelton. 

Spaugh   &   Jarvis,    sawmill,    Dobson. 

F.    W.    and    A.    P.    Norman,    sawmill, 
Union  Hill. 

J   I.  &  J.  P.  Belton,  sawmill,  Mt.  Airy. 

R.  K.  Marshall,  sawmill,  Mt.  Airy. 

Phillips  Bros.,  sawmill,  Mt.  Airy. 

R.  S.  Creed,  sawmill,  Ladonia. 

A.  A.  Miller,  sawmill,  Harbour. 

J.  S.  &  S.  E.  Marshall,  wagon,  White 
Plains. 

Wrenn  &  Council,  brick,  Mt.  Airy. 

W.  E.  Merritt,  brick,  Mt.  Airy. 

Mt.  Airy  Buggy  Co.,  buggy,  Mt.  Airy. 

E.  A.  Hannah,  casket,  Mt.  Airy. 

J.  E.  Spaugh,  foundry,  Mt.  Airy. 

Mt.  Airy  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Mt. 
Airy. 

National  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Mt. 
Airy. 

Granite  City  Mills,  roller,  Mt.  Airy. 
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A.  E.  Sides,  roller,  Mt.  Airy. 

J.  D.  Smith,  harness,  Mt.  Airy. 

H.  Schafer.  harness,  Mt.  Airy. 

Bailey  Mfg.  Co.,  locust  pin,  Mt.  Airy. 

Belton  &  Son,  lumber,  Mt.  Airy. 

Mt.  Airy  Marble  Works,  marble,  Mt. 
Airy. 

Tesh  &  Tilley,  sash  and  blind,  Mt. 
Airy. 

Martin  &  Son,  carriage,  Elkin. 

Elkin  Canning  Co.,  cannery,  Elkin. 

Redman  Bros.  &  Mitchell,  roller,  Pilot 
Mountain. 

Hadley-Smith  Co.,  tobacco,  Mt.  Airy. 

Prather  &  Whitlock,  tobacco,  Mt.  Airy. 

Dodson  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  tobacco,  Pi- 
lot Mountain. 

W.  R.  Doss,  tobacco,  Copeland. 

H.  Holyfield,  tobacco,  Rockford. 

W.  P.  Dodson,  tobacco,  Rockford. 

Wallace  &  Gilbert,  lumber,  Elkin. 

Elkin  Furniture  Co.,  furniture,  Elkin. 

J.  A.  Deatherage,  white  oak  springs, 
Mt.  Airy. 

Old  Surry  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Rockford. 

Hanes'  Roller  Mill,  flour,  State  Road. 

Chatham  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  mill,  Elkin. 

Elkin  Woolen  Mill,  Elkin. 

Alpine  Woolen  Mill,  Hazel. 

Hamburg  Cotton  Mill,  Mt.  Airy. 

Hazelhurst  Cotton  Mill,  Hazel. 

Laurel  Bluff  Cotton  Mill,  Laurel  Bluff. 
SWAIN. 

J.  Everett,  roller,  Bryson  City. 

T.  D.  and  D.  R.  Bryson,  grist,  Bryson 
City. 

J.  E.  Angel,  harness,  Bryson  City. 

A.  B.  Allison  &  Co.,  lumber,  Bryson 
City. 

Everett  &  Brown,  shingle,  Bryson  City. 

TRANiSYLVANIA. 
Shenks  &   Co.,   brick,   Brevard. 

B.  N.  Glaznes,  cannery,  Brevard. 
Kilpatrick   &   Whitmore,   casket,    Bre- 
vard. 

W.  S.  Ashworth,  harness,  Brevard. 


Ed.  C.  Wilson  &  Co.,  lumber,  Brevard. 
Kilpatrick  &  King,  wood-working,  Bre- 
vard. 

TYRRELL. 

J.  A.  Swain  &  Co.,  casket,  Columbia. 
Spruill  &  Bateman,  casket,  Columbia. 
Columbia  Mfg.  Co.,  casket,  Columbia. 
D.  A.   Sample,  carriage,  Columbia. 
Jno.  B.  Combs,  cotton  gin,  Columbia. 
H.  H.  Phelps,  cotton  gin,  Columbia. 
Swain  &  Spencer,  cotton  gin,  Columbia, 
James  Pinner,  cotton  gin,  Columbia. 
M.  M.  Alexander,  cotton  gin,  Columbia. 
R.  J.  Hassell,  cotton  gin,  Columbia. 
Swain  &  Spencer,  grist,  Columbia. 

C.  Bateman,  harness,  Columbia. 
Branning  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  Columbia. 
Fleetwood  &  Jackson,  sawmill,  Colum- 
bia. 

Combs   Mill,   cotton   gin   and    lumber, 
Fort  Landing. 

UNION. 
Monroe  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  oil,  Monroe. 
J.  R.  Winchester  &  Sons,  cotton  gin, 

Union  Springs. 
J.  F.  Doster  &  Sons,  cotton  gin,  Union 

Springs. 
J.  N.  Price  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Price's 

Mill. 
R.  B.  Redwine,  cotton  gin,  Wolfsville. 
J.  H.  Godfrey,  cotton  gin,  Waxhaw. 
W.  P.  Neckley,  cotton  gin,  Walkup. 

D.  C.  Stinson  &  Sons,  cotton  gin,  In- 
dian Trail. 

Stewart    &    Austin,    cotton    gin,    Oak 

Grove. 
J.  W.  Bailey  &  Sons,  cotton  gin,  Marsh- 

ville. 
T.  C.  Brasswell,  cotton  gin,  Ento. 
H.     M.     Baucom,     cotton     gin,     Olive 

Branch. 
J.  Shute  &  Sons,  brick,  Monroe. 
B.  W.  Baker,  brick,  Monroe. 
T.  P.  Dillon,  casket,  Monroe. 
Henderson  Roller  Mill,  flour,  Monroe.. 
T.  B.  Goodman,  harness,  Monroe. 
Union  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  Monroe. 
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Monroe  Cotton  Mill,  Monroe. 

Rodman  &  Heath,  cotton    mill,    Wax- 
haw. 

VANCE. 

Parham  Bros.   Supply  Co.,  cotton  gin, 
Henderson. 

Henderson    Ginning    Co.,    cotton    gin, 
Henderson. 

Wester  &  Williams,   cotton   gin,  Hen- 
derson. 

C.  W.  Raney,  cotton  gin,  Kittrell. 
P.  A.  Bobbitt,  cotton  gin,  Bobbitt. 
R.  H.  Young,  cotton  gin,  Bobbitt. 

B.  T.  Brodie,  cotton  gin,  Henderson. 
White  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Enterprise. 
W.  D.  Rose,  cotton  gin,  Axtel. 

P.  C.  Smith,  cotton  gin,  Henderson. 
J.  T.  B.  Hoover,  brick,  Henderson. 
Corbitt  Buggy  Co.,  buggy,  Henderson. 
A.  E.  Smerdon,  carriage,  Henderson. 
R.  K.  Daniel  &  Son,  carriage,  Hender- 
son. 
Powell  &  Beckham,  grist,  Henderson. 
O.  0.  Young,  grist,  Henderson. 
Silas  Powell,  grist,  Henderson. 
Eugene  Faulkner,  grist,  Henderson. 
Frank  Gill,  grist,  Henderson. 
H.  Harris,  grist,  Henderson. 
L.  T.  Howard,  harness,  Henderson. 
R.  H.  Southerland,  lumber,  Hendersoa. 

D.  P.  Ayscue,  lumber,  Henderson. 
R.  R.  Pinkston,  lumber,  Henderson. 
Barnes'   Marble   Works,   marble,   Hen- 
derson. 

W.  S.  Gardner     &     Co.,     cotton     gin, 

C.  L.  Blacknall,  lumber,  Kittrell. 
T.  H.  Crudup,  lumber,  Kittrell. 
Henderson  Cotton  Mill,  Henderson. 
Harriet  Cotton  Mill,  Henderson. 
Seaboard  Knitting  Mill,  Henderson. 

WAKE. 
J.  B.  Ray,  cotton  gin,  Raleigh. 
Sam.  Watts,   cotton  gin,  Auburn. 
S.  C.  Hobby,  cotton  gin,  Kadar. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Myatt,  cotton  gin,  Myatt's 
Mill. 


Austin  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  McCullers. 

J.  S.  Patrick,  cotton  gin,  Massey. 

Jeff.  Upchurch,  cotton  gin,  Raleigh. 

Elmore  Yates,  cotton  gin,  Cary. 

Home  &  Page,  cotton  gin,  Morrisville. 

Jno.  Pollard,  cotton  gin,  Morrisville. 

H.  H.  Knight,  cotton  gin,  Raleigh. 

C.  H.  Hester,  cotton  gin,  Pett. 

A.  G.  Blanchard,  cotton  gin,  Sippehaw. 

Jones  Bros.,  cotton  gin,  Kelvin  Grove. 

J.  W.  Jones,  cotton  gin,  Banks. 

Thomas    Turner,    cotton    gin,    Rand's 
Mill. 

L.  J.  Gulley  &  Sons,  cotton  gin,  Gul- 
ley's  Mill. 

G.  B.  Alford,  cotton  gin,  Holly  Springs. 

J.    T.   Edwards,   cotton   gin,   Edwards' 
Mill. 

AV.  H.  Whitaker,  cotton  gin,  Raleigh. 

Berry  O'Kelly,  cotton  gin,  Method. 

M.  L.  Fowler,  cotton  gin,  Rolesville. 

George  Duke,  cotton  gin,  Riley's  Cross- 
Roads. 

Jeff,  Whitley,  cotton  gin,  Wakefield. 

H.  H.  Knight,  cotton  gin,  Wakefield. 

C.  D.  Jones,  cotton  gin,  Rolesville. 

Munger  Gin  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Garner. 
H.  D.  Rand  &  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Garner. 

Dan.  Buffaloe,  cotton  gin,  Rand's  Mill. 
N.  C.  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Ral- 
eigh. 
Robert  Penny,  cotton  gin,  Eagle  Rock. 
Tom  Lee,  cotton  gin,  Eagle  Rock. 
Charles  Horton,  cotton  gin,  Tull. 
W.  A.  Pugh,  cotton  gin,  Rogers'  Store. 
R.  D.  Lashley,  cotton  gin,  New  Hill. 
Raleigh   Cotton    Compress   Co.,   cotton 

gin,  Raleigh. 
M.  T.  Norris  &  Bro.,  cotton  gin,  Ral- 
eigh. 
W.  C.  Holman,  cotton  gin,  Raleigh. 
F.  A.  Whitaker,  cotton  gin,  Raleigh. 
Apex  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Apex. 
Cary  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Cary. 
C.  L.  Duke  &  Bro.,  lumber,  Morrisville. 
Ferrell  &  Pope,  sawmill,  Morrisville. 
J.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  sawmill,  New  Hill. 
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N.  M.   Martin  &   Sons,   sawmill,   Shot- 
well. 

C.  J.  Lassiter,  sawmill,  Six  Forks. 

Wakefield    Mfg.    Co.,     sawmill,     Wake- 
field. 

Willow  Springs  Lumber  Co.,  sawmill, 
Willow  Springs. 

K.     B.     Johnson,      sawmill,      Willow 
Springs. 

J.  C.  Angier,  sawmill,  Cary. 

A.  J.  Blalock,  sawmill,  Myatt's  Mill. 

Lee  &  Bros.,  sawmill,  Raleigh. 

R.  C.  Mitchell,  sawmill,  Hartville. 

Boner  Ferrall,  sawmill,  Wakefield. 

Willow  Springs  Lumber  Co.,  sawmill, 
"Varina. 

Tom  Lee,  sawmill,  Eagle  Rock. 

Bryant  Harrison,  sawmill,  Shotwell. 

Milliard  Mial,  sawmill,  Shotwell. 

C.  J.  Lassiter,  sawmill,  Six  Forks. 

R.  C.  Patrick,  sawmill,  New  Hill. 

Mills  Lumber  Co.,  sawmill,  Raleigh. 

Jno.  C.  Allen,  sawmill,  Auburn. 

S.  M.  Turner,  sawmill,  Garner. 

Walter     R.     Mills,      sawmill,      Holly 
Springs. 

Page  Bros.,  sawmill,  Holly  Springs. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Sexton,  sawmill,  Raleigh. 

Penny  &  Sorrell,  sawmill,  Raleigh. 

Ellington,  Royster  &  Co.,  sawmill,  Ral- 
eigh. 

J.  B.  Makepeace,  sawmill,  Apex. 

Caraleigh  Brick  Yard,  brick,  Raleigh. 

Raleigh  Brick  Co.,  brick,  Raleigh. 

Zachary  &  Zachary,  brick,  Raleigh. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  brick,  Raleigh. 

J.  W.  -Evans,  carriage,  Raleigh. 

S.  W.  Holloway,  carriage,  Raleigh. 

Caraleigh     Phosphate     and     Fertilizer 
Works,  fertilizer,  Raleigh. 

N.  C.  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  oil,  Raleigh. 

Farina  Roller  Mills,  flour,  Raleigh. 

Allen   &   Cram   Machine   Co.,   foundry, 
Raleigh. 

J.  H.  Gill,  foundry,  Raleigh. 

Boyd    Furniture    Co.,    furniture,    Ral- 
eigh. 


Wyatt  Harness  Co.,  harness,  Raleigh. 

Carolina  Ice  Co.,  ice,  Raleigh. 

Raleigh  Ice  and  Electric  Co.,  ice,  Ra- 
leigh. 

N.  C.  Building  and  Supply  Co.,  lum- 
ber, Raleigh. 

Ellington  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Ral- 
eigh. 

K.  B.  Johnson,  lumber,  Raleigh. 

T.  A.  Armstrong,  lumber,  Raleigh. 

Raleigh  Marble  Works,  marble,  Ral- 
eigh. 

N.  C.  Car  Co.,  sash  and  blind,  Raleigh. 

Raleigh  Mfg.  Co.,  sash  and  blind,  Ral- 
eigh. 

W.  F.  Wyatt,  tannery,  Raleigh. 

Harrison  Wagon  Co.,  wagon,  Cary. 

Harwood  &  Hunter,  lumber,  Apex. 

A.  D.  Royster  &  Bro.,  candy,  Raleigh. 

Norwood  Cigar  Co.,  cigar,  Raleigh. 

Raleigh  Cotton  Mill,  Raleigh. 

Caraleigh  Cotton  Mill,  Raleigh. 

Pilot  Cotton  Mill,  Raleigh. 

Raleigh  Knitting  Mill,  Raleigh. 

Neuse  River  Cotton  Mill,  Raleigh. 

Melrose  Knitting  Mill,  Raleigh. 

Royall  Cotton  Mill,  Wake  Forest. 

WARREN. 

Leonard  Wilkes,  cotton  gin,  Embro. 
J.  A.  Nicholson,  cotton  gin,  Vaughan. 
W.  D.  Rose,  cotton  gin,  Axtell. 
Jno.  W.  Riggan,  cotton  gin,  Mountain 

View. 
W.  P.  Rodwell,  cotton  gin,  Oakville. 
W.  H.  Pridgen,  cotton  gin,  Creek. 
G.  W.  Davis,  cotton  gin,  Areola. 
Davis  &  Williams,  cotton  gin,  Inez. 
Connell   &  Tharrington,     cotton     gin, 

Inez. 
R.  E.  Williams,  cotton  gin,  Inez. 
W.  T.  Alston,  cotton  gin,  Inez. 
Coleman     &     Gardner,     cotton      gin, 

Churchill. 
W.    S.    Gardner    &     Co..    cotton    gin, 

Churchill. 
R.  B.  Davis,  cotton  gin,  Grove  Hill. 
Thomas  B.  Fleming,  grist,  Vaughan. 
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WARREN-Continued. 

Grant  Beardsley,  grist,  Manson. 

H.  B.  Hunter,  grist,  Ridgeway. 

M.  A.  B.  Green,  grist,  Macon. 

R.  D.  Paschall,  grist,  Ridgeway. 

B.  B.  Fitts,  grist,  Fitts. 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Davis,  grist,  Creek. 

J.  S.  Davis,  grist,  Creek. 

E.  E.  Wollett  &  Co.,  grist,  Odell. 

Madden  &  Hudson,  grist,  Littleton. 

Anthony  Johnston,  grist,  Littleton. 

Nathan  Jones,  grist,  Vicksboro. 

D.   A.   Fishel,   lumber,    Vaughan. 

J.  H.  Harris,  lumber,  Vaughan. 

B.  D.  Moore,  sawmill,  Ridgeway. 

D.  F.  Morris,  sawmill,  Vaughan. 

Jno.  B.  Davis,  brick,  Warrenton. 

Jere   Draper,   casket,   Warrenton. 

J.  M.  Ransom,  carriage,  Warrenton. 

W.  E.  Davis,  carriage,  Warrenton. 

H.  J.  White,  gin,  Warrenton. 

Gardner  &  Jeffries,  fertilizer,  Warren- 
ton. 

W.  B.  Fleming,  grist,  Warrenton. 

Mrs.  Laura  Taylor,  grist,  Warrenton. 

Jno.  Pender,  harness,  Warrenton. 

W.  J.  Norwood,  lumber,  Warrenton. 

W.  A.  Overby,  cannery,  Macon. 

Hunt  Bros.,  gin,  Macon. 

Green's  Grist  Mill,  grist,  Macon. 

Warrenton  Furniture  Co.,  furniture, 
Warrenton. 

WASHINGTON. 

R.  Elliott,  gin,  Skinnersville. 
P.  L.   Satterthwaite,  gin,  Plymouth. 
H.  J.  Williams,  gin,  Roper. 
Blount  Milling  Co.,  grist,  Roper. 
D.  0.  Brinkley,  brick,  Plymouth. 
T.  B.  AVolfe,  brick,   Plymouth. 
Hosea  Peal,  carriage,  Plymouth. 
W.  T.  Mirney,  carriage,  Plymouth. 
Plymouth  Mfg.  Co.,  roller,  Plymouth. 

A.  Alexander,  grist.  Creswell. 

B.  S.  Lucas,  grist,  Roper. 
Joseph  Tucker,  harness,  Plymouth. 
Jno.  L.  Roper,  lumber.  Roper. 

W.  M.  Whaley,  sawmill,  Plymouth. 
Walker  &  Myers,  lumber,  Plymouth. 


WATAUGA. 
Willington  Swift,  sawmill,  Reece. 
Greene    &    Sherrill,     sawmill,     Sweet 

Water. 
John   Johnson   &   Co.,   sawmill,   Sweet 

Water. 
J.  K.  Perry  &  Perry,  sawmill,  Sweet 

Water. 
W.  G.  Reece,  sawmill,  Beech  Creek. 
W.  F.  Birten  &  Bro.,  sawmill,  Beech 

Creek. 
J.  M.  Pressnel,  sawmill,  Beech  Creek. 
W.  S.  Roming,  sawmill, Watauga  Falls. 
J.   A.   Edmiston   Bros.,    sawmill,   Dark 

Ridge. 
Mast  &  Dougherty  Co.,  sawmill,  Ban- 
ners Elk. 
W.  V.  Calloway,  sawmill,  Shull's  Mills. 
J.  E.  Green  &  Bro.,  sawmill,  Blowing 

Rock. 
Hampton  &  Bro.,  sawmill,  Aho. 
S.  N.  Bingham,  sawmill,  Horton. 
J.  R.  Reece,  sawmill,  Zionville. 
L.  L.  Critcher,  sawmill,  Sands. 
J.   C.   McGhee,  brick,  Boone. 
C.  A.  Church  &  Sons,  brick,  Boone. 
Call  &  Smith,  locust  pin,  Stony  Fork. 

WAYNE. 

G.  E.  Grantham,  gin,  Grantham. 
J.  J.  Thornton,  gin,  Starlight. 
B.  B.  Grantham,  gin,  Cogdell. 

A.  T.  Uzzell,  gin,  Beston. 

J.  M.  Wood,  gin,  Goldsboro. 
W.  D.  Adams,  gin,  Elroy. 
Giles  Kornegay,  gin,  Dudley. 
Ira  Hatch,  gin,  Dudley. 
W.  B.  Thompson,  gin,  Goldsboro. 
L.  E.  Edgerton,  gin,  Goldsboro. 

B.  F.  Scott,  gin,  Goldsboro. 
W.  P.  Exum,  gin,  Saulston. 
J.  E.  Person,  gin,  Pikeville. 
B.  A.  Parks,  gin,  Aaron. 

J.  F.  Butts,  gin,  Aaron. 
A.  P.  Smith,  gin,  Aaron. 
E.  L.  Smith,  gin,  Goldsboro. 
Josiah  Hill,  gin,  Aaron. 
Barney  Edgerton,  gin,  Pinkney. 
W.  A.  Sasser,  gin,  Pike's  Store. 
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WAYNE— Continued. 

Sasser  &  Pike,  gin,  Pike's  Store. 
G.  W.  Williams,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 
A.  J.  K.  Rhodes,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 
Scott  &  Montague,  gin,  Greenleaf. 
G.  W.  and  J.  B.  Lane,  gin,  Faro. 
J.  B.  Exum,  gin,  Saulston. 
Mrs.  Zilphey  Edmundson,  gin,  Sauls- 
ton. 

D.  S.  Martin,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 
W.  D.  Price,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 

E.  J.  Martin  &  Son,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 
R.  Kornegay,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 
John  Lee,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 

Alex.  Sasser,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 

D.  W.  Parks,  gin,  Ml.  Olive. 

Robert  Williams,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 

J.  R.  Bell,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 

Wm.  Potts,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 

Moses  B.  Farmer,  gin,  Mt.  Olive. 

J.  J.  Thornton,  sawmill,  Starlight. 

J.  M.  Wood,  grist,  Goldshoro. 

J.  M.  Edgerton,  grist,  Genoa. 

Wm.   Jennett,   grist,   Bizzells. 

N.  McN.  Buie,  grist,  Angle. 

Wm.  Pope,  grist.  Fremont. 

Rising  Sun  Mfg.  Co.,  baking  powder, 
Goldsboro. 

H.  Weil  &  Bro.,  brick,  Goldsboro. 

H.  L.  Grant  &  Son,  brick,  Goldsboro.  ~" 

Wayne  Brick  Works,  brick,  Goldsboro. 

Allen  Moore  &  Co.,  carriage,  Goldsboro. 

Goldsboro  Buggy  Co.,  carriage,  Golds- 
boro. 

R.  E.  Jones  Buggy  Co.,  carriage,  Golds- 
boro. 

Goldsboro  Undertaking  Co.,  casket, 
Goldsboro. 

Moore  &  Robinson,  casket,  Goldsboro. 

Arnold  Sasser,  casket,  Goldsboro. 

A.  M.  Smith,  casket,  Goldsboro. 

Goldsboro  Oil  Co.,  oil,  Goldsboro. 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  fertilizer, 
Goldsboro. 

Wayne  Agricultural  Works,  foundry, 
Goldsboro. 

Dewey  Bros.,  foundry,  Goldsboro. 


Acme  Machine  Works,  foundry,  Golds- 
boro. 

Goldsboro  Furniture  Co.,  furniture, 
Goldsboro. 

J.  W.  Lamb,  harness,  Goldsboro. 

Southerland,  Brinkley  &  Co.,  harness, 
Goldsboro. 

Goldsboro  Ice  Manufacturing  Co.,  ice, 
Goldsboro. 

Enterprise  Lumber  Co.,  lumber,  Golds- 
boro. 

G.   E.    Grantham,   sawmill,   Grantham. 

B.    B.    Grantham,    sawmill,    Cogdell. 

J.  M.  Wood,  sawmill,  Goldsboro. 

W.  D.  Adams,  sawmill,  Elroy. 

Ira  Hatch,   sawmill,   Dudley. 

G.  W.  &  J.  B.  Lane,  sawmill,  Faro. 

W.  D.  Price,  sawmill,  Mt.  Olive. 

E.  J.  Martin  &  Son,  sawmill,  Mt  Olive. 

J.  R.  Bell,  sawmill,  Mt.  Olive. 

Wm.  Potts,  sawmill,  Mt.  Olive. 

A.  T.  Griffin,  lumber,  Goldsboro. 

Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  Goldsboro. 

Tucker  &  Co.,  marble,  Goldsboro. 

Jos.  Isaacs,  mattress,  Goldsboro. 

Royall  &  Borden,  mattress,  Goldsboro. 

Royall  Felt  Co.,  mattress,  Goldsboro. 

Carolina  Rice  Milling  Co.,  rice  mill, 
Goldsboro. 

S.  H.  Isler,  sash  and  blind,  Goldsboro. 

A.  T.  Griffin,  shingle,  Goldsboro. 
Allen    Moore   &     Co.,     wood-working, 

Goldsboro. 
J.  F.  Tyson,  wood-working,  Goldsboro. 
J.  A.  Haynes,  wood-working,  Goldsboro. 
Goldsboro  Table  Co.,  table,  Goldsboro. 
Eureka  Gin  Co.,  cotton  gin,  Eureka. 
J.  P.  Smith  &  Son,  gin,  Pikeville. 
J.  J.  Ivey,  gin,  White  Hall. 
Y.  H.  Knowles,  casket,  Mt.  Olive. 
W.  P.  Kornegay,  casket,  Mt.  Olive. 

B.  W.  Southerland,  harness,  Mt.  Olive. 
J.    R.   Bell   Lumber   Co.,   lumber,   Mt. 

Olive. 
J.  H.  Shackleford,  carriage,  Fremont. 
Flowers  Bros.,  gin,  Fremont. 
Scientific      Chemical     Co.,    medicine, 

Goldsboro. 
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WAYNE— Continued. 
Borden   Mfg.   Co.,   cotton  mill,   Golds- 

boro. 
Wayne   Cotton   Mill,   Goldsboro. 

WILKES. 

Pat  Fox,  brick,  Wilkesboro. 

Henderson  Lewis,  cannery,  Wilkesboro. 

E.  Wallace,  cannery,  Wilkesboro. 

J.  L.  Webster,  carriage,  Wilkesboro. 

R.  A.  Spainhour  &  Co.,  harness, Wilkes- 
boro. 

Call  &  Combs,  lumber,  Wilkesboro. 

McNeill  &  Craven,  marble,  Wilkesboro. 

W.  B.  Henry,  brick,  North  Wilkesboro. 

J.  L.  Turner  &  Co.,  casket,  North 
Wilkesboro. 

J.  V.  Wallace,  foundry,  North  Wilkes- 
boro. 

Hackett  Bros,  grist,  North  Wilkesboro. 

J.  M.  Willborn,  harness,  North  Wilkes- 
boro. 

A.  M.  Church  &  Sons,  lumber,  North 
Wilkesboro. 

Wilkesboro  Mfg.  Co.,  lumber,  North 
Wilkesboro. 

Robert  Patterson,  lumber,  "  North 
Wilkesboro. 

W.  M.  Absher  Co.,  lumber,  North 
Wilkesboro.  • 

Winchester  &  Gambill,  lumber,  North 
Wilkesboro. 

Carolina  Marble  and  Granite  Co , 
North  Wilkesboro. 

Wilkesboro  Tannery,  tannery,  North 
Wilkesboro. 

R.  A.  Spainhour,  locust  pin,  Wilkes- 
boro. 

Clarence  Call,  locust  pin,  Wilkesboro. 

Winkler  &  Smith,  locust  pin,  Wilkes- 
boro. 

Milton  McNeil,  tombstone,  Wilkesboro. 

WILSON. 
J.    I.    Harrison    Lumber   Co.,    lumber, 

Wilson. 
S.    H.    Crocker    Lumber    Co.,    lumber, 

Stantonsburg. 


Crocker,  Thompson  &  Co.,  gin,  Stan- 
tonsburg. 

Silas  Lucas,  brick,  Sharpsburg. 

L.  F.  Lucas,  brick,  Lucama. 

J  no.  L.  Bailey,  brick,  Elm  City. 

Toisnot  Improvement  Co.,  brick,  Elm 
City. 

Hackney  Bros.,  carriage,  Wilson. 

Wilson  Cottonseed  Oil  Mills,  ferti- 
lizer, Wilson. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  ferti- 
lizer, Wilson. 

Geo.  H.  Wainwright,  foundry,  Wilson. 

Davis  &  Winstead,  foundry,  Wilson. 

Finch  Bros.,  foundry,  Wilson. 

Hewlett  &  Ford,   harness,  Wilson. 

W.-W.  Simms  Co.,  lumber,  Wilson. 

Davis  &  Winstead,  lumber,  Wilson. 

Wilson  Wood  and  Lumber  Co.,  lumber, 
Wilson. 

J.  H.  Sheely,  foundry,  Wilson. 

W.   S.   Pearce,  mattress,  Wilson. 

Wooten,  Stevens  &  Co.,  mattress,  Wil- 
son. 

W.  W.  Simms  Co.,  sash  and  blind, 
Wilson. 

C.  Culpepper,  wood-working,  Wilson. 

U-.  T.  Purvis,  wood-working,  Wilson. 

C.  H.  Battle,  wood-working,  Wilson. 

C.  H.   Darden,  wood-working,  Wilson. 

Dennis-Simmons  Lumber  Co.,  Elm 
City. 

J.  M.  Weaver  Lumber  Co.,  Elm  City. 

C.  B.  Ruffin,  bakery,  Wilson. 

Brame  &  Morrow,  cigar,  Wilson. 

Wilson  Oil  Mill,  oil,  Wilson. 

Eastern  Tobacco  Co.,  tobacco,  Wilson. 

Wilson  Cotton  Mill,  Wilson. 

YADKIN. 

Lone  Hickory  Buggy  Co.,  buggy,  Foot- 

ville. 
Geo.  Steelman  &  Co.,  lumber,  Shore. 
Allen  &  Matthews,  lumber,  Poindexter. 
M.  W.  Evans,  lumber,   Charity. 
L.  P.  Mathis,  lumber,  Richmond  Hill. 
B.  &  Isaac  Shores,  roller,  Grant. 
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W.  L.  White  &  Bro.,  roller,  Buck  Shoal. 

Renigar,  Steelman  &  Co.,  roller,  Shore. 

J.  H.  James,  casket,  Yadkinville. 

S.  L.  Mackie,  harness,  Yadkinville. 

Morse  &  Wade,  cannery,  East  Bend. 

T.  A.  Smitherman,  carriage,  East 
Bend. 

J.  G.  Huff,  carriage,  East  Bend. 

J.  A.  Martin,  roller,  East  Bend. 

M.  L.  Woodhouse  &  Bro.,  carriage, 
Boonville. 

Spears  &  Crumel,  roller,  Boonville. 

P.  C.  Woodhouse  &  Co.,  lumber,  Boon- 
ville. 


N.   S.  C.  May,     tobacco,     Cross-Roads 

Church. 
J.  D.  Hamlin,  tobacco,  Yadkinville. 
J.  E.  Zachary,  tobacco,  Yadkinville. 
Geo.  Lee  Matthews,  tobacco,  Poindex- 

ter. 

YANCEY. 
Hurst,  Byrd  &  Co.,  roller,  Cane  River. 
Byrd,  Byrd  &  Garner,     roller,     Cane 

River. 
J.  W.  Cardwell,  lumber,  Micaville. 
Brawley  &  Smith,  lumber,  Huntsdale. 
W.  H.  Gardner,  lumber,  Cane  River. 
James  Ray,  lumber,  Pensacola. 
Briggs  Bros.,  lumber,  Wilhite. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Moore,  grist,  Burnsville. 
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re  Limit  for  Children  Provided  by  Law  in  the  United  States  at  the  Close  of 

the  Year  igoi* 


States  and  Territories. 

Factories. 

Mines. 

Alabama            .       ..___         __       _. 

12 

Arkansas        __                      ____________          .       . 

14 

California  __           _         .       _.             _         ... 

12 

14 
14 
15 

Colorado      _..__         .                    _.__. 

14 

Connecticut  __         _"_     _.         .. ..  _     _   ..  _  _ 

Florida              _            .         .._..         .  _       

Idaho     .     _       _            _  _         __         -.       __            _._ 

14 
14 
14 
12 

Illinois.         ..         ..           ....                 _._. 

14 
14 

Indiana          _.....         _.     .         _- 

Iowa  _         _          _.  __       __         _ _           _________ 

Kansas      _               __  .       ___________ 

12 

Louisiana. _.     _       __     ___.     ____ 

f  12—4:14 
12 
12 
14 
14 
14 

Maine    .         _  .                _ .       .         . .         .  .         .  .     _ . 

Massachusetts     .         ________          ._          _     __ 

Michigan            .  _         _._       _            .         . .        .     _ 

Minnesota    ________          

14 

Missouri    .       __  __         _       _         .         .._.             ...     _ 

Montana         _                                                     _ 

H 
14  (a) 

Nebraska.                    . .  ...           _              ... 

14(a) 
14(d) 
t-2— $14 

14 
12 

t-5— $i6(_) 
14 
13 
I5(<*) 

i4(_) 

14 

New  Hampshire              _  _'           ._       __         

New  Jersey           _  _         ..            .                        _  _         .  _  .     _ 

fi2— {14 

New  York         _       _            .        ....        .             ... 

North  Dakota       ..         ..                 .              .         ... 

12 

Ohio.     ..     _.     ..     _.       .     ..     -.     _ 

i5(*) 

Oklahoma    ...                            _._ 

Pennsylvania  . 

14 

Rhode  Island        _.         _             _                       _.. 

South  Dakota     _       .__._          ... 

14(e) 

14 

Tennessee     _______________         _.                .._ 

Utah      _______         ....     

14 

Vermont         _          .                              ____________ 

10(f) 

i5(_r) 

14 

Washington     ...                                    ____     

14 

14 
14 

Wyoming  .       ......         ._         ..     

United  States  (Territories)                                   

12 

t  Boys.        J  Girls. 

(a)  Ten  years,  during  school  vacation. 

(  b  )  Fourteen  years,  during  school  vacation. 

(c)  Thirteen  years,  during  school  vacation. 

(  d)  Twelve  years,  during  school  vacation. 

(e)  Eight  years,  during  school  vacation. 

(_/")  Fourteen  years,  in  case  of  illiterate  children. 

(g  )  Except  during  school  vacation. 


*  By  courtesy  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Age  Limit  for  Children  Provided  by  Law  in  Foreign  Countries  About  the 
Close  of  the  Year  i8gg* 


Country. 

Factories. 

Mines. 

Austria.         __     _.     _       _       __     __   _ .__ 

12 
12 
IO 
12 

13 
II 

9 
16 
12 

14(a) 

14 
12 

14  0) 
ti2— 1-4 

14 
12 

13 
12 

14 

1 

12 

Denmark 

3 

12 

France  . 

\ 

Great  Britain                                         __         _                  _   _ 

Italy             _          .   _            ____..        .             __________ 

10 

Manitoba.. __   _     __     _._   _       .  _ 

§ 

Netherlands    _     _          .         _.     __     _       __     _.     

I 

New  South   Wales.     __     _       _       _           _       __ 

I 

New  Zealand        __     _.            _                     _.         _        ___ 

I 
12 

Norway               _            _  _         _  _            „         _            _____ 

Ontario           __         __            _         __         ___               .__ 

\ 
1 

I 
I 

Quebec  _         __.__                    _       _____ 

Queensland               _._       ._  _       _         _           _____ 

Russia   _         __     _. __         __ 

South  Australia  _     __     _       __     __     __         __     __     __     . 

Sweden.     __           ___       ____       _.         _       ... 

\ 

I 

Switzerland .___ 

t  Boys.        \  Girls. 
gNot  known. 

(a)  Thirteen  years,  by  permission  of  the  minister. 

(b)  Except  for  gathering  and  preparing  fruits  or  vegetables   during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  September  and  October. 


*By  courtesy  U.  S.  Department  of  Iyabor. 


National  Association  Labor  Commissioners 


OFFICERS  FOR  1901-1902. 


PRESIDENT. 
Carroll  D.  Wright Washington,  D.  C. 


FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Tames  T.  Smith Denver,  Col. 


SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King Ottawa,  Canada. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER. 
James  M.  Clark Harrisburg,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Thomas  Harrison New  Orleans,  L,a. 

Carroll  D.  Wright Washington,  D.  C. 

James  M.  Clark Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I.  V.  Barton Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

John   O'Donnell St.  Paul,  Minn. 


OFFICIAL  STENOGRAPHER. 
Charles  W.  Morris,  Jr Washington,  D.  C. 


Place  of  Meeting   for  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS. 


When 
Organ- 
ized. 


United  States 

Dominion  of  Canada 
California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Idaho  _. 
Illinois  . 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas  _. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


1900 
1S83 


1S87 


1873 


1895 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 


1900 
1S87 


1887 


1S79 


Chief  Officers. 


Carroll  D.  Wright 

W   L.  MacKenzie  Kinj 

John  S.  Enos 

John  J    Tobin 

George  W.  Waltz 

E.  L.  Fitzgerald 

F.  V    Meyers 

C.J.  Driscoll 

John  W   Lockin 

Lester  Bodine 

J    W    Brentlinger 

W.  H.  Klett 

Peter  Jennings 

Jas.  T.  Smith 

James  F.  Babcock 

Samuel  J    Starr 

Arthur  T.  Hadley 

Samuel  M    Hotchkiss. 

Robert  J   Vance 

S   B.  Home 

Harry  E    Back 

J    A.  Czizek 

F.  H.  B    McDowell 

John  S.  Lord 

George  A.  Schilling 

David  Ross 

John  Collett 

John  B.  Conner 

William  A  Peele,  Jr._ 
Simeon  J  Thompson  . 
John  B   Conner 

B.  F.  Johnson 

E.  R.  Hutchins 

J.  R   Sovereign 

W.  E.  O'Bleness 

C.  F  Wenners  rum 

Frank  H.  Bettou 

J   F   Todd 

Wm.  G.  Bird 

W.  L.  A  Johnson 

C.  E.  Bowman 

C  Y   Wi  son 

Nicholas  McDowell.— 

Lucas  Moore 

Thomas  Harrison 

Samuel  W    Matthews. 

Thomas  C.  Weeks 

Allen  B.  Howard,  Jr.. 

Charles  H.  Myers 

J.  D.Wade 

Thomas  A   Smith 

Henry  K   Oliver 

Carroll  D  Wright 

Horace  G.  Wadlin 

John  \V.  McGrath 

C.  V.  R.  Pond 

A.  H   Heath 

Henry  A.  Robinson  ... 

Charles  H   Morse 

Joseph  L.  Cox 

Scott  Griswold 

John  Lamb 

J.  P    McGaughey 

L.  G.  Powers 

Martin  F.  McHale 

John  O'Donnell 

W.  H.   Hilkene 

H.  J.  Spaunhorst 

H.  A.  Newman   


Incumbency. 


1900 
1S83- 
18S7- 
1S91— 

1S95- 

1899 

18S7- 

1S89 — 

1891- 

1893 — 

1S95— 

1899 

1899 

1873— 

1S74— 
1SS5- 
18S7— 
1S93- 
1S95— 


1S79- 

1881- 

1S93- 

1897 

1879- 

18S1- 

18S3- 

1S95- 

1S97- 

1901 

1884- 

1890- 

1894- 

1900 

1SS5- 

1S93- 

1S95- 

1S97 


1S92- 

1896 

1900 

1887 

1SS4- 

1892- 

1896- 

1898- 

1909 

1869- 

1S73- 

18S8 

1&83- 

1885- 

1S87- 

1S91- 

1893- 

1S97- 

1901 

18S7- 

1891 

1S91- 

1S99- 

1901 

1SS0- 

1882- 

18S3-1 


1896 

4 

1898 

2 

1900 

2 

1 

1873 

4 

1888 

15 

13 

1885 

2 

1887 

2 

1891 

4 

1893 

2 

1897 

4 

1901 

4 

189 1 

4 

1899 

8 

1901 

2 

1882 

2 

1883 
1885 

1 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS— Continued. 


When 
Organ- 
ized. 


Montana. 
Nebraska 


New  Jersey 

New  Hampshire . 
New  York 


North  Carolina 


North  Dakota. 


1879 


1893 

1S87 


1878 
1893 


Ohio. 


Ontario, Can  _. 
Pennsylvania . 


1877 


Rhode  Island- 
South  Dakota  * 

Tennessee 


Utah*. 


Chief  Officers. 


1900 
1872 


18S7 


1S91 


1890 


Oscar  Kochtitzky 

Lee  Meriwether 

Willard  C.  Hall 

Henry  Blackmore 

Lee  Meriwether 

Arthur  Rozelle 

Thos.  P.  Rixey 

Win.  Anderson 

James  H.  Mills 

J   H.  Calderhead 

J.  A.  Ferguson 

John  Jenkins 

Philip  Andres 

J.  B.  Erio.n 

J   H.  Powers 

S.  J.Kent 

C.  E.  Watson 

James  Bishop 

Charles  H  Simmerman. 

William  Stainsby 

John  W.  Bourlett 

Julian  F.  Trask 

Lysander  H.  Carroll 

Charles  F.  Peck 

Thomas  J   Dowling 

John  T.  McDonough 

John  McMakin 

W.  N.  Jones 

John  C.  Scarbjrough  _.. 

B.  R.  Lacy 

James  Y   Hamrick 

B    R.  Lacy 

Henry  B.  Varner 

H.  T.  Helgesen 

Nelson  Williams 

A.  H   Laughlia 

H.  U.  Thomas 

Harry  J.  Walls 

Henry  Luskey 

L.  McHugh 

A.  D    Fassett 

John  McBride 

W   T.  Lewis 

William  Ruehrwein 

John  P.  Jones 

M.  D.  Ratchford 

Robert  Glocking 

Thomas  J   Bigham 

W.  H   Grier 

M    S   Humphreys 

Joel  B.  McCamant 

Albert  S   Bolles 

James  M   Clark 

Josiah  B.  Bowdich 

Almon  K.  Goodwin 

Henry  E.  Tiepke 

Frank  Wilder 

Robert  A.  Smith 

Walter  McKay 

S.  A  Wheeler 

George  W.  Ford 

John  E  Lloyd 

F.  P.  Clute 

A.  H.  Wood 

A.  D.  Hargis 

R.A.  Shiflett 

Joseph  P.  Bache 


Incumbency. 


1SS5 

1SS9 

1891 

1&93— 

1895- 

1897- 

1899— 

1901 

1893— 

1897— 

1901 

1887— 

1891 — 

1893— 

1895 

1897- 

1901 


1891 
1893 
:«95 
1S97 
1899 
1901 

1897 
190 1 


1893 

1897 

1 90 1 


1878—1893 
1893 — 1898 
1898 
1893 — 1896 


18S3- 
1S93- 


-18S9 
-1893 
-1897 
-1899 
-1901 

-1893 
-1895 
-1S97 


1SS7- 

1SS9- 

1S93- 

1897- 

1899- 

1901 

18S9- 

1893- 

1S95- 

1897 

1877- 

1881- 

1SS5- 

1887- 

1S90- 

1892- 

1S96- 

1898- 

1900 

1900 

1S72- 

1875- 

1879- 

18S3- 

18S7- 

1895 

1SS7- 

1889- 

1893 
1890— 1 89 1 
1891— 1S93 


-1 887 
-1890 
-1S92 
-1896 


1S75 
1879 
1SS3 
1887 
■1895 


-1SS9 
-1893 


1S91- 
1893- 
1895- 


1S99 


-1893 
-1895 
-1S96 
-1897 
-1899 


*  Abolished. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS—  Continued. 


Virginia 

Washington  _ 
Wisconsin 

West  Virginia 


When 

Organ 

ized. 


1897 


Chief  Officers. 


A.  P.  Montague 

James  B.  Doherty 

W.  C.  P.  Adams 

Wm    Blackman 

Frank  A.  Flower 

H.  M.  Stark 

J.  Dobbs 

Halford  Erickson 

Edward  Robinson 

John  N.  Sydenstricker 
I.  V.  Barton 


Incumbency. 


1898 — 1900 
1900 

1897— 1901 
1901 

1883— 1889 
1889— 1891 
1891— 1895 
1895 

18S9 — 1893 
1893- 1897 
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APPENDIX 


INTRODUCTION 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Census  Bureau,  we  give  the  following 
matter  from  advance  sheets  of  the  Census  Reports  for  1900.  This 
data  is  of  great  value,  giving  facts  and  figures  for  North  Carolina 
in  a  concise  form  for  ready  reference,  thus  making  this  report  of 
more  than  usual  interest  and  value. 


Appendix.  in 


FACTS  FROM  THE  CENSUS 


The  white  population  of  North  Carolina  in  1900  is  composed  almost  wholly  of 
native  white  persons  of  native  parentage,  this  element  constituting  66.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  The  population  is  practically  all  of  native  birth,  the 
foreign  born  element  representing  only  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State.  The  percentage  of  whites  is  66.7,  colored  (including 
Indians)  33.3. 

The  number  of  Indians  returned  as  residents  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
1900  is  5, 687  ;  the  number  so  returned  in  1890  was  1,516.  This  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  Indians  in  the  State  during  the  past  decade  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  1890  a  large  number  of  Croatans,  principally  in  Robeson  and  neigh- 
boring counties,  were  returned  as  whites,  whereas  in  1900  they  are  returned  as 
Indians. 

Females  exceed  the  males  in  number  in  the  State,  the  percentage  of  the  former 
being  50.4,  and  of  the  latter  49.6. 

The  total  population  of  the  State  is  1,893,810.  Males,  938,677  ;  females,  955,133. 
Native  born.  1,889,318;  foreign  born,  4,492. 

Total  white,  1,263,603  ;  native  white,  1,259,209  ;  native  white  of  native  parent- 
age, 1,250,811 ;  native  white  of  foreign  parentage.  8,398  ;  foreign  white,  4,394. 

Total  colored  population,  630,207,  divided  as  follows  :  Negro,  624,469  ;  Chinese, 
51 ;  Indian,  5,687. 

Native-born  males,  935,883 ;  females,  953,435 ;  foreign-born  males,  2,794 ; 
females,  1,698. 

Total  white  males,  632,155;  females,  631,448;  native  white  males,  629.443; 
females,  629.766  ;  native  white  males  of  native  parentage,  625,249  ;  females,  625,- 
562;  native  white  males  of  foreign  parentage,  4,194;  females,  4.204;  foreign 
white  males,  2,712;  females,  1,682. 

Total  colored  males,  306,522;  females,  323,685.  Negro  males,  303,624  ;  females, 
320,845.  Chinese  males,  49  ;  females,  2.  Indian  males,  2,849  ;  females,  2,838. 

The  aggregate  number  of  school  age  (5  to  20  years)  is  753,826 — 753,376  native 
and  450  foreign  born.  Of  these  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  number  487,- 
412  ;  native  white  of  foreign  parentage,  2,923 ;  foreign  white,  447  ;  making  the 
total  number  whites  of  school  age.  490,782.  The  total  number  of  colored  of  school 
age  is  263,044,  of  which  260,755  are  negroes. 

The  aggregate  number  of  males  of  school  age  is  377,611 — 377,353  native  and  258 
foreign  born.  Of  these  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  number  246,449  ; 
native  white  of  foreign  parentage,  1,463  ;  foreign  whites,  257,  making  the  total 
number  of  white  males  of  school  age  248,169.  The  total  number  of  colored  males 
of  school  age  is  129,442,  of  which  128,186  are  negroes. 

The  aggregate  number  of  females  of  school  age  is  376,215—376,023  native  and 
192  foreign  born.  Of  these  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  number  240,963  ; 
native  white  of  foreign  parentage,  1,460  ;  foreign  white,  190,  making  the  total 
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number  of  white  females  of  school  age  242,613.  The  total  number  of  colored 
females  of  school  age  is  133,602,  of  which  132,569  are  negroes. 

The  aggregate  number  of  males  of  militia  age  is  326,202 — 324,855  native  and 
1,347  foreign  born.  Of  these  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  number  223,- 
643  :  Dative  white  of  foreign  parentage,  1,644  ;  foreign  white,  1,289,  making  total 
number  of  white  males  of  militia  age  226,576.  The  total  number  of  colored 
males  of  militia  age  is  99,626.  of  which  98,691  are  negroes. 

The  aggregate  number  of  males  of  voting  age  is  417,578 — 415,048  native  and 
2,530  foreign  born.  Of  these  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  number  284,- 
601 ;  native  white  of  foreign  parentage,  2,211  :  foreign  white,  2,451,  making 
total  number  of  white  males  of  voting  age  289.263.  The  total  number  of  colored 
males  of  voting  age  is  128,315,  of  which  127,114  are  negroes. 

Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  are  literate, and  19  per 
cent  illiterate;  94.3  per  cent  of  the  native  white  of  foreign  parentage  are  literate, 
and  5.7  per  cent  illiterate;  46.9  per  cent  of  the  negroes  are  literate,  and  53.1  per 
cent  illiterate;  67.4  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  are  literate,  and  32.6  per  cent  illiter- 
ate; 41.1  per  cent  of  the  Indians  are  literate,  and  58.9  per  cent  illiterate. 

The  foreign  white  males  of  militia  age  and  native  white  males  of  foreign  par- 
entage represent  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  males  of 
militia  age,  or  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  but  the  colored  males  of  militia  age, 
composed  mainly  of  persons  of  negro  descent,  constitute  30.5  per  cent  of  all  males 
of  this  class. 

The  males  of  voting  age  are  substantially  all  of  native  birth,  only  six-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  being  of  foreign  birth. 

White  males  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction  represent  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  all  males  of  voting  age.  or  1.1  per  cent,  but  colored  males,  principally  per- 
sons of  negro  descent,  constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion, or  30.7  per  cent. 

Among  males  of  a  voting  age  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of 
illiterates  in  North  Carolina,  the  percentage  for  the  State  being  29.4.  This  some- 
what large  percentage  is  due  principally  to  the  presence  among  males  of  voting 
age  of  a  large  number  of  illitei-ate  persons  of  negro  descent. 

Colored  persons  of  school  age  constitute  34.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
persons  of  school  age  and  comprise  chiefly  persons  of  negro  descent. 

Males  of  militia  age  are  practically  all  of  native  birth,  the  foreign  born  males 
of  this  class  representing  only  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of 
males  of  militia  age. 

Persons  of  school  age  are  practically  all  of  native  birth,  the  foreign  born  ele- 
ment of  this  class  constituting  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
in  the  State. 

Of  the  2,530  foreign  born  males  of  voting  age  in  North  Carolina,  1, 466,  or  57.9 
per  cent,  are  naturalized,  of  whom  only  4.6  per  cent  are  illiterate. 


APPENDIX. 


POPULATION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  COUNTIES 
AND  MINOR  CIVIL  DIVISIONS. 


Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  C.  Hunt,  chief  statistician  for 
population,  giving  the  aggregate  population  of  North  Carolina  by  counties  and 
minor  civil  divisions,  according  to  the  official  count  of  the  returns  of  thei 
Twelfth  Census,  taken  as  of  June  1,  1900. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  Table  1  shows  the 
population  of  North  Carolina  at  each  census  from  1790  to  1900,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  the  increase  by  number  and  per  cent  during  each  decade. 


Table  No.   i. — Population  of  North  Carolina  :  ijgo  to  /goo. 


Census  Years. 


Population. 


Number 


1900 
1890 
1SS0 
1870 
i860 
1850 
1840 
1830 
1820 
1810 
1800 
1790 


1,893,810 

1.617,947 

1,  399.  750 

1,071,361 

992, 622 

S69,  039 

753,419 

737,937 

638, 829 

555,  500 

478,  103 

393,  75i 


275,  863 

218,  197 

328,  389 

78, 739 

123,583 

115, 620 

15,432 

99, 15S 

83, 329 

77,397 

84, 352 


17.  1 
15.6 
30.7 
-7.9 
14.  2 

15-3 
2.  1 

15-5 
15.0 
16.  2 
21.4 


The  population  of  the  State  in  1900  is  1,893,810  as  against  1,617,947  in  1890, 
representing  an  increase  since  1890  of  275,863,  or  17.1  per  cent.  This  rate  of 
increase  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  for  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  when 
it  was  15.6  per  cent,  but  is  little  more  than  half  that  for  the  decade  from 
1870  to  1880,  when  it  was  30.7  per  cent.  North  Carolina  had  a  population1  at 
the  first  census,  in  1790,  of  393,751,  and  has  shown  an  increase  at  each  suc- 
ceeding census,  though  by  a  rather  small  percentage. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina  in  1900  is  nearly  five  times  as  large  as 
the  population  given  for  1790,  when  the  first  census  of  the  State  was  taken. 

The  total  land  surface  of  North  Carolina  is,  approximately,  48,580  square 
miles,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  at  the  censuses  of 
1890  and  1900  being  as  follows:     1890,  33.3;  1900,  39.0. 

Table  2  shows  the  population  of  North  Carolina  by  counties  at  each  census 
from  1790  to  1900,  inclusive,  while  table  3,  which  immediately  follows,  shows, 
for  each  county,  the  increase  (or  decrease)  by  number  and  per  cent  during 
the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900. 
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Tabi,e;  No.  2— Population  of  North 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson   

Ashe  .1 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen - 

Brunswick 1 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret* 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay .__. 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven*  

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare  .__- 

Davidson  f 

Davie 

Duplin —-__«_ 

Durham  J   

Edgecombe   

Forsyth  f 

Franklin  § 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville  \ 

Greene 

Guilford   

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood   

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson  

Johnston 

Jones  

Lenoir 


665 
960 

759 
870 

581 

404 
53S 
677 

657 
288 
699 
456 
694 

474 
811 
028 

133 
912 
860 
258 
532 
078 
274 
160 
249 
529 
757 
403 
"5 
405 
233 
59i 
26: 
116 
9°3 
413 
343 
263 
038 
074 

793 
988 
222 
104 

294 
278 
064 

853 
250 
226 
639 


271 
43° 
523 
027 
628 
072 
176 

763 
900 
266 

939 
142 
298 
667 
825 
028 
689 

4i3 
976 
167 
197 

394 
S56 

533 
321 
747 
768 
702 
621 
690 
041 
"3 
434 
090 
764 
252 
313 
484 
039 
052 
908 
700 
346 
589 
851 
903 
462 
512 
239 
403 
879 


14.613 

8,355 

5,486 

17,994 

14,437 

17,474 

16,  399 

16,  158 

9.389 

21,  909 

12, 809 
14,  964' 

10,  29I 
6,274 

9.784 
17,825 
14, 946 

23, 453 
8,182 

7,  9°° 

3.3i6 

16,571 

14, 439 

19, 729 

23,836 

6,476 

3,243 

20,  333 

11,  096 
18,  773 

"26,"  181" 

18,  070 

20,  829 

14,254 

8,897 

2,335 
31,286 
10,  037 
23, 585 
30,  3°° 
10, 862 
10, 271 

EO,  2S[ 

11,843 

7,765 

22,  675 

7.343 

23,461 

7,49i 

15,344 


1S70. 


11,874 
6,  86S 

3,691 
12,  428 

9.573 
i3,ou 
12,950 
12,831 

7,754 
15,412 
9,777 
n,954 
8,476 
5.36i 
9.  010 

16,  0S1 
10, 984 

19. 723 
8,080 

6,450 
2,  461 

12,  696 

8,474 
20,  516 

17,  035 

5,  131 
2,778 

17,414 

9,  620 

15,542 

22,  970 

13,  050 
14, 134 
12,  602 

7,724 


1860. 


24,831 
8,687 

21,736 

20,  408 
8,895 
7,921 
7,  706 
9,273 
6,445 

16,931 
6,683 

16, 897 
5,002 

10,  434 


11,852 
6,  022 
3.590 

13, 664 
7,956 

14, 766 

14,310 

H.995 

8,406 

12,654 

9,237 
to,  546 

7,497 

5,343 

8,186 

16,215 

10, 729 

19, 101 

9,  166 

6,842 


12,348 

8,597 

16, 268 

16,369 

7,415 

16, 601 

8,494 

15, 784 

17,376 

12,  692 

14,  107 

9,  3°7 

8,443 


23, 396 
7,925 

20,  056 

19, 442 
8,039 
5,8or 

10, 448 
9,504 
7,732 

15, 347 
5,515 

15,656 
5,730 

10,  220 


*  Part  of  Craven  annexed  to  Carteret  between  18S0  and  1890. 
t  Part  of  Davidson  annexed  to  Forsyth  between  )SSo  and  1890. 
\  Organized  from  parts  of  Orange  and  Wake  in  1881. 
jj  Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Vance  in  1881. 
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Carolina  by  Counties  : 

ijgo  to  /goo. 

1S50 

1840. 

1S30. 

1820. 

1810. 

1800. 

1790. 

11,444 
5,220 

1 

13, 4S9 

8,777 

13,816 

12,851 

9,767 

7,272 

13,425 
7,772 
9,747 
6,317 
6,049 

6,939 

15. 269 

S  862 

15,077 

7,467 

.     12, 225 

12,175 

8,  022 

5,265 

10, 084 

15,799 

9,259 

14,095  1 

6,987 

10, 969 

12, 262 

7,811  ! 

6,516 ; 
16, 2S1  '• 
17,888 1 
8,810 

12, 534 

4,  335 
9,  S50 

10,  805 
7,276 

5,  4So 
10,542 
i3,4n 

7,248 

8,831 

3,694 
7,203 

11,  218 
5,671 
4,778 
9,277 

11,007 
6,158 

8,  146 
2,783 

6,  242 
1 1 ,  249 

7,  028 

4,  no 
5,812 

9>929 
5,094 

5,133 

•  5,462 

12,  606 

5,084 

3,071 

8,  118 

5,663 

6,59i 

14,  693 

6,733 ' 
6,597 
15, 185 

6,347 
5,609 

13,253 

5,347 
4,823 

u,757 

4,  191 
4,399 

5,  701 

4,033 

3,732 

10,  096 

18,  449 

6,838 
6,  721 

16, 242 

3,427 
6,  690 

15,405 

12,  661 

12,977 

11,861 

9,  221 

6,697 

6,  464 

5,297 

5,132 

5,on 

10,  396 

5,909 

14,709 

20, 610 

7,236 

3,941 
13,438 
15,284 

6,703 

4,141 
13, 734 
14,834 
7,655 

3,912 

13, 394 

14, 446 

8,098 

3,022 

12, 676 

9,382 

6,985 

10, 245 
9,  264 
6,928 

10, 469 
8,671 
5,219 

14, 606 

7,574 
11,182 

13.389 

7,866 
13,514 

11, 291 

9,744 

7,863 

6,796 

5,662 

17, 189 

15,  7o8 

14, 935 

13, 276 

12,423 

10,  421 

10, 255 

if, 7'3 

8,073 
S,426 

10,  980 

10, 665 

9,741 

10, 166 

S,529 

7,559 

8,  161 

7,  S66 

6,  S3  7 

5,965 

5,881 

5,  392 

21,  249 

6,  619 
19, 754 
16,5^9 

i8,8r7 

6,595 

19,  175 

16,  S65 

19,355 

6,413 

i8,737 

17,739 

18, 222 

4,533 
I4,5H 
17,237 

15,576 

4,867 

11,  420 

13,  620 

14,015 

4,218 

9,442 

13,945 

10,  982 

6,  893 

7,  191 

13,965 

7,o74 
6,853 
8,  142 
7,636 
14,719 

4,975 
5,  129 
7,  484 
6,458 
15,  685 

4,  578 

4,073 

2,  780 





8,  537 

6,  184 

14, 918 

7,712 
4,967 
13,071 

6,052 

6,029 

10, 972 

6,  701 
4,  S29 

8,856 

5,  82S 
4,  120 
5,435 

13,726 
5,038 
7,828 

10,  599 
4,945 
7,605 

10, 93S 
5,  60S 
7,723 

9,607 

5,  216 
6,799 

6,867 
4,  968 
5,572 

6,301 

4,339 
4,005 

5,634 
4,  S22 
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Tabi,e  No.  2- 


Counties. 


Lincoln  

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison  

Martin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell  

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow  

Orange  ||  

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond^ 

Robeson  

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland  f 

Stanly  

Stokes  

Surry _ 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance  *  * 

Wakeff 

Warren  J  J 

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin   

Yancey 


Total. 


498 
567 
104 
644 
383 


13. 
10, 
16, 
30, 

7, 
28, 

15, 

40, 

33, 
3i- 
25, 
26, 
12, 
15, 
19. 
28, 

S, 

6, 

4, 

27, 

16, 

54, 
i9> 
io, 

13, 
3', 
26, 

23< 

M, 


197 
622 
478 
785 
150 
940 
690 

045 
660 
38  r 
091 
685 
8S9 
004 
232 
855 
37i 
163 
066 
101 
380 

553 
220 
865 

515 
401 
620 
980 
156 
6S4 
626 

151 
608 
417 
356 
872 
596 
083 
464 


12,586 

10.  939 

10,  102 
17,805 
15, 221 
42,  673 
12,  807 

11,  239 
20, 479 
eo,  707 
24,  026 
21,  242 
^0,303 
14,948 

7,146 
10,  748 
12,514 

9,293 
=5, I51 
25,519 

5,902 
25, 195 
23, 948 

31,483 
25, 363 
24. 123 
18, 770 
25, 096 


12,  136 

n,  199 
19, 281 

6,577 

5,881 

4,225 

21,259 

17,581 

49, 207 
19, 360 
10, 200 
10,  6r  [ 
26,  100 
22,675 
j  8,  644 
13, 79o 
9,49o 


1,  893,  810  !   1,  617,  947 


1880. 


11,  061 
9,836 

8,  064 
12, 810 
13, 140 
34,  175 

9,435 

9,374 

16,821 

17,  73f 
21,376 
20, 032 

9,829 
23, 698 

6,323 
10, 369 
12,468 

9,  466 

13,719 
21,794 
5,062 
20,  836 
18,245 
23,  880 
2i,744 
19,  965 
15,  198 
22,  S94 


1870 


9,573 

7,592 

6,615 

8,  192 

9,647 

24, 299 

4,705 

7,487 

12,040 

[i,  077 

27,978 

14, 749 

7,569 

17,507 


5,  131 


10,  505 

15,353 
15,  302 

3,7S4 

5,34o 

4,545 

18,056 


47, 939 

22, 619 

8,928 

8,  160 

24,  95  r 
19, 181 
16,  064 
12,420 
7,694 


7,945 
11,  170 
17, 276 

4,319 
I7,55i 
12,882 
16, 262 
15,  70S 
16,810 
13, 121 
16,436 


8,3T5 
11,  208 
11,  252 


3,536 

4,  173 
12, 217 


1,  399,  75o 


35,6i7 

17, 768 

6,516 

5,  287 

18, 144 

15, 539 

12,25s 

10,  697 

5,909 


1,071,361 


8,195 
7,  120 
6,004 
5,908 
10, 195 
17,374 

7,649 
11,427 
11,687 
21,715 
13,372 

8,856 
16,947 


8,  940 


7,238 
ii, 221 
[6, 080 

4,043 
16, 793 
1 1 , 009 

'5,489 
t6, 746 

14,589 
u,573 
16,  624 


7,801 
10,  402 
10,  380 


4,944 
11,  202 


28,627 
15, 726 

6,357 

4,957 
14,905 
H,  749 

9,720 
10, 714 

8,655 


}2,  622 


||  Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Durham  in  18S1. 

1)  Scotland  organized. from  part  of  Richmond  in  1900. 

**  Organized  from  parts  of  Franklin,  Granville,  and  Warren  in  1S81. 

tf  Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Durham  in  1881. 

%%  Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Vance  in  18S1 
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Continued. 


1850 

1840. 

1830. 

1820. 

1S10. 

1800. 

1790. 

7,746 

6,  246 
6,389 

25, 160 

22,455 

18, 147 

16,359 

12,  660 

9,224 

4,869 

5,  333 

8,307 
13,914 

7,637 
18, 273 

8,539 
20,  073 

6,320 
16, 895 

5,987 
14, 272 

5,629 
10, 439 

6,080 
n,395 

6,872 

9,342 

10, 657 

17,668 

13.  335 

8,283 

17,055 

10,  780 
7,988 
9,o47 

13,312 

13, 369 
7,527 

24, 356 

10,  919 

7,745 

8,  490 

*o, 959 

I3,39i 

7,814 

23, 90S 

8,693 

7,  t28 

8,185 

ro, 866 

13, 242 

7,  D][6 

23, 492 

8,430 
6,367 
7,268 

H,465 

13,  082 

6,  669 

20,  135 

7,677 
4,767 
6,975 
7,  060 

12,353 

5,623 

16,362 

4,725 
3,770 
7,393 
6,831 
9,981 

5.3S7 
12, 216 

8,95o 

8,514 

8,641 

8,008 

7,674 

5,379 

5,497 

7,332 
10,  7S1 
13,397 

9.79o 

7,  346 

II,  806 

7,419 
10,  027 
12,093 

6,857 

9,  029 

10, 001 

6,052 
6,  642 
9,  169 

5,7o8 
6,  402 
9,  084 

5,44o 
8,275 

15, 832 

9,818 

12,826 

14,  495 

13, 870 
i3,55o 
i4,5S5 

12,875 
8,  909 
10,  37o 
13,  442 
12,  109 
19, 202 
12,  157 

12,  406 

9,396 

9,433 

12,935 

20,  786 

17,557 
11,634 

ir,33i 
7,537 
8,  204 

ii,474 
26, 009 

i5,35i 
8,908 

10, 112 
6,695 
7,528 

10,316 

21,543 

13,  202 

6,620 

9,234 
5,623 

6,839 

8,277 

20, 060 

10, 753 

6,719 

7,  276 
5,055 
5,326 
6,  187 
15,828 
7,808 
6,065 

6,  922 

9,  206 
18,443 

16, 265 
15,079 

16,  196 

14, 504 

14,033 
12, 320 

11,645 
10,  366 

11,  026 

9,505 

8,528 

7,  191 

5,  133 
10,051 

4,657 

4,732 

4,319 

3,364 

3,395 

4,744 

24, 888 
I3,912 
5,664 
3,40o 
13,486 
12,  099 

21,  118 
12,  919 

4,525 

20,  398 

11,877 

4,552 

20, 102 

11,158 

3,986 

17,  086 
1 1 ,  004 

3,464 

13,437 

11,  284 

2,  422 

10, 192 
9,397 

10, 891 
12,577 

10,331 
11, 96S 

9,  040 
9,967 

8,687 
9,o54 

6,772 

7,247 

6,133 
8,  143 

8,205 

5,962 

S69, 039 

753,419 

737,987 

638, S29 

555, 500 

478, 103 

393,751 
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Table  No.  3. — Increase  in  Population  of  North  Carolina  by  Counties, 

1890  to  igoo. 


Alamance  .. 
Alexander  . 
Alleghany  _ 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen  

Brunswick  _ 
Buncombe  _, 

Burke   

Cabarrus 

Caldwell  „_ 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham  __. 

Cherokee 

Chowan  

Clay 

Cleveland.. 
Columbus.. 

Craven  

Cumberland 
Currituck.. 

Dare 

Davidson  ... 

Davie 

Duplin  

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville  ._ 

Greene  

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood  __ 
Henderson.. 
Hertford  ... 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 


Increase. 


Number. 


7,394 
I.530 
1,236 
1,843 
3,953 
5,332 

1,  362 
914 

i,757 
9,  022 

2,  760 
4,314 
3,396 

*I93 

986 

*  I,  OOO 

3,444 

*  1,  501 
i,S84 
1,091 

335 
4,  6S4 
3.4i8 
3,627 
1,928 

*2l8 

989 

1,  701 
494 

3,715 
8,  192 
2,478 
6,827 
4,  026 

10,  139 
161 

1,030 

*  1,  221 

1,999 

11,  022 

1,885 
2,288 
2,876 
i,5i5 
443 
375 
3,602 

2,341 

5,ou 

823 

3,76o 

2,  912 
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Table  No.  3 — Continued. 


McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.. 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange  

Pamlico 

Pasquotank  __ 

Pender  

Perquimans__ 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham  . 

Rowan  

Rutherford  ._ 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington.  _ 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson  

Yadkin 

Yancey  

Total  __ 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

1,628 

14.9 

2,  002 

19.8 

*    2,839 

15.9 

162 

I.  I 

12,595 

29-5 

2,414 

18.8 

2,958 

26.3 

3.143 

15-3 

4,77i 

23.0 

1,759 

7-3 

*92 

*  0.  4 

1,637 

15-9 

*25S 

*  1.  7 

899 

12.  6 

2,  912 

27.1 

867 

6-9 

79S 

S.6 

i,534 

10.  1 

5,37o 

21.  0 

1, 102 

1S.7 

3>°37 

12.  1 

*  8,093 

*33-8 

8,888 

28.2 

7,800 

30.  s 

6,943 

28.8 

6,331 

33-7 

1,284 

5-i 

12,553 

3,o84 

25-4 

2,  667 

15-5 

6,234 

32.3 

1,824 

27.7 

739 

12.  6 

755 

17.9 

5,897 

27.7 

*897 

*5-i 

5,419 

11.  0 

^209 

*i.  1 

408 

4.0 

2,806 

26.4 

5,256 

20.  1 

4,197 

1S.5 

4,952 

26.6 

293 

2.  1 

1,974 

20.  S 

275, 863 


17. 1 


Decrease. 
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But  one  territorial  change  lias  been  made  in  the  counties  of  North  Carolina 
since  1890,  namely,  Scotland,  organized  from  part  of  Richmond. 

Of  the  97  counties  in  the  State,  all  but  10  have  increased  in  population  dur- 
ing the  decade,  the  counties  showing  the  largest  percentages  of  increase  being 
Gaston,  57.1  per  cent;  Durham,  45.4  per  cent;  Alamance,  40.5  per  cent;  Guil- 
ford, 39.3  per  cent;  Rutherford,  33.7  per  cent;  Surry,  32.3  per  cent;  Graham, 
31.1  per  cent;  Rockingham,  30.8  per  cent;  Mecklenburg,  29.5  per  cent;  Rowan, 
28.8"  per  cent,  and  Robeson,  28.2  per  cent. 

The  10  counties  showing  a  decrease  in  population  are:  Camden,  Caswell, 
Chatham,  Currituck,  Granville,  Northampton,  Orange,  Richmond,  Vance  and 
Warren. 
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Table  No.  4. — Population  of  North  Carolina  by  Minor  Civil  Divisions: 

iSgo  and  1900. 


Table  4  shows  the  population  of  North  Carolina  by  minor  civil  divisions,  so  far  as  it  was 
separately  returned  at  the  censuses  of  1S90  and  1900. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Alamance  County. 


Township     1  —  Patterson 

Township    2 — Coble 

Township    3 — Boon  Station,  including  Elon  College  town  _. 

Elon  College  town 

Township    4 — Morton L 

Township    5 — Faucett 

Township    6 — Graham,  including  Graham  town 

Graham  town 

Township    7 — Albright 

Township    8 — Newlin 

Township    9 — Thompson 

Township  10 — Melville,  including  Mebane  town 

Mebane  town 

Township  11 — Pleasant   Grove 

Township  12 — Burlington,  including  Burlington  town 

Burlington  town 


Total 25,  665 


Alexander  County. 

Ellendale  township 

Gwaltney  township 

Little  River  township 

Miller  township 

Sharpe  township 

Sugarloaf  township 

Taylorville  township,  including  Taylorsville  town 

Taylorsville  town 

Wittenberg  township 


Total . 


Alleghany  County. 


Cherry  Lane  township 

Cranberry  township* 

Gap  Civil  township,*  including  Sparta  town 

Sparta  town  

Glade  Creek  township * 

Piuey  Creek  township ._ 

Prathers  Creek  township 

Whitead  township  * 


Total. 


1,446 
1,  160 

i,7i4 
638 

1.  771 

1,490 
5,280 
2,052 

749 
1,  809 

i,504 

i,495 

218 

1,488 

5,759 
3,692 


J,34S 
1,650 
1,  0S0 
1,  048 

1,  271 
967 

2,  on 

413 
1,535 


10, 960 


1,003 

614 

1,567 
501 

1,337 
1,289 

L35I 
593 


7,759 


1S90. 


928 

1,151 
1,  246 


1,  240 

2,  099 
1,884 

991 

807 

1,  123 

1,  241 

2,  289 


1,  716 

2,547 
1,  716 


18, 271 


h  165 
i,474 
865 
993 
994 
815 
1,730 


i,394 


9,430 


5S8 

936 

1,729 

95 

S90 

1,  165 

1,  215 


6,523 


;  Whitead  township  organized  from  parts  of  Cranberry  and  Gap  Civil  townships  since  1890. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


r8c)o. 


2,  171 
2,  OIO 

2,757 

1,967 

156 

276 

3,3" 

2  13 

3,477 
112 

447 

4,637 

154 

1,546 

i,540 


2,074 
1,779 
2,54i 
2,087 
58 

247 
3,3i6 

222 
2,562 


3.  959 


1,  19S 

1,709 


21,  870     20,  027 


I,  162 


Anson  County. 

Ansonville  township 

Burnsville  township 

Gulledge  township 

Lanesboro  township,  including  Peachland  and  Polkton  towns 

Peachland  town 

Polkton  town 

Lilesville  township,  including  Lilesville  town 

Lilesville  town 

Morven  township,  including  McFarlan  and  Morven  towns__ 

McFarlan  town 

Morven  town : 

Wadesboro  township,  including  South  Wadesboro  and  Wades- 

boro  towns 

South  Wadesboro  town 

Wadesboro  town 

White's  Store  township 

Total 

Ashe  County. 

Chestnut  Hill  township  f 

Clifton  township:]: 

Creston  township 

Grassy  Creek  townshipf 

Helton  townshipf 

Horse  Creek  township 

Jefferson  township.f  including  Jefferson  town 

Jefferson  town 

Laurel  township 

North  Fork  township 

Obids  township 

Oldfields  township 

Peak  Creek  township 

Pine  Swamp  township 

Pine  Creek  township  f 

Walnut  Hill  townshipf 

Total 

Beaufort  County. 

Bath  township,  including  Bath  town 

Bath  town 

Chocowinity  township 

Long  Acre  township * 

Pantego  township,  including   Belle  Haven,  Leachville,§  and 

Pantego  towns 

Belle  Haven  town 

Pantego  town 


t  Walnut  Hill  township  organized  from  parts  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Grassy  Creek,  Helton,  Jefferson 
and  Piney  Creek  townships  since  1S90. 
\  Formerly  Staggs  Creek. 
§  Not  separately  returned. 


1,737 

1,  422 

773 

558 

874 

879 

1,199 

1,286 

1,  885 

1,625 

2,055 

1,676 

230 

413 

1, 140 

905 

1,821 

1,414 

815 

572 

i,35o 

989 

i,  600 

1,033 

1,  141 

811 

1, 196 

I,  296 

1.  i8q 

19, 581  I      15, 628 
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Table  No.  ^—Continued. 


Beaufort  County — Contimted. 

Richland  township,  including  Aurora  and  Edwards  towns 

Aurora  town 

Edwards  town 

Washington  township,  including  Washington  town 

Washington  town 


Bertie  County. 

Colerain  township,  including  Colerain  and  Powellsville  towns. 

Colerain  town 

Powellsville  town 

Indian  Woods  township 

Merry  Hill  township 

Mitchell's  township,  including  Aulander  and  Hexlena  towns. 

Aulander  town 

Hexlena  town 

Roxobel  township,  including  Kelford  and  Roxobel  towns 

Kelford  town 

Roxobel  town  __■ 

Snake  Bite  township 

Whites  township 

Windsor  township,  including  Windsor  town 

Windsor  town 

Woodville  township,  including  L,ewiston  town 

Lewiston  town 


Total. 


Bladen  County. 


Abbottsburg  township 

Bethel  township 

Bladenboro  township 

Brown  Marsh  township 

Carver  Creek  township 

Colly  township  

Cypress  Creek  township 

Elizabethtown  township,  including  EHzabethtown  town. 

Elizabeth  town  town 

French  Creek  township 

Hollow  township 

Lake  Creek  township 

Turnbull  township 

White  Oak  township 

Whites  Creek  township 


Total 


Brunswick  County. 


Lockwood  Folly  township,  including  Shallotte  City  town. 
Shallotte  City  town 

Northwest  township 


4,773 

3H 

99 

8,123 

4,842 


Total 26,  .401 


3,208 
207 
803 

1,613 

1,  609 

1,959 

342 

13 

2,  100 
167 
227 

1,548 
1,  410 
5,oi7 
597 
2,074 

163 


948 
1,  0S0 
1,572 
i,37o 
1,633 

893 
652 

2,175 

144 

i,378 

1,  200 

746 

453 

2,  066 

i,5H 


17,677 


149 
1,681 


3,75i 

251 

62 

6,436 

3,545 

21,072 


2,823 


i,599 
r,  604 

1,798 
163 

1,986 


1,667 
1,318 

4,643 
522 

i,738 

373 


20,538    19,  176 


875 
945 
279 
190 

551 
961 
604 
213 

.494 
,148 
770 
406 
,685 
,  642 


16, 763 


i,456 

1,765 
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Brunswick  County — Continued. 

Shallotte  township •  2,  223 

Smithville  township,  including  Southport  city j  2,562 

Southport  city '  1,336 

Town  Creek  township |  2,841 

Waccamaw  township j  1,  382 


1,  702 
2,295 
1,  207 

2,563 
I,  119 


Total 12,657 


10,  900 


Buncombe  County. 

Asheville  township,  including  Asheville  city,  and  Biltmore. 
Montford,  Ramoth  and  South  Biltmore  towns 

Asheville  city 

Ward  1 3,042 

Ward  2 2,618 

Ward  3 4,120 

Ward  4 4,914 

Biltmore  town 

Montford  town 

Ramoth  town 

South  Biltmore  town 

Avery  Creek  township 

Black  Mountain  township,  including  Black  Mountain   town__ 

Black  Mountain  town 

Fairview  township , 

Flat  Creek  township 

French  Broad  township 

Ivy  township 

Leicester  township,  including  Leicester  town 

Leicester  town 

Limestone  township,  including  Arden  town 

Arden  town 

Lower  Hominy  township,  including  Iuanda  town 

Inanda  town 

Reetn  Creek  township,  including  Weaverville  town 

Weaverville  town 

Sandy  Mush  township 

.Swannanoa  township 

Upper  Hominy  township 


20, 995 
14,  694 


Total <     44,  288 


Burke  County. 

Icard  township,  including  Hildebran  village 

Hildebran  village 

Linville  township 

Lovelady  township 

Lower  Creek  township 

Lower  Fork  township . 

Morganton  township,  including  Morganton  town 

Morganton  town 

Quaker  Meadow  township 


14, 996 
10,  235 


71 

196 

351 

312 

703 

730 

1,464 

988 

200 

1,759 

1,487 

1,  619 

1,368 

L456 

1,496 

2,  684 

2,  119 

3,569 

3,274 

126 

1,363 

1,  155 

137 

229 

1,304 

1,233 

150 

i,9T3 

1,628 

329 

216 

1,481 

L259 

1,563 

L394 

2,415 

2,139 

35, 266 


2,  150   : 

r,386 

109 



1,051 

95i 

i,356  i 

1,  130 

S41  j 

757 

1,  240 

1,040 

5,426  j 

4,3i8 

L933  I 

1,557 

1,080  1 

1,023 

Appendix. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Burke  County — Continued. 

Silver  Creek  township,  including  Glen  Alpine  town 

Glen  Alpine  town 

Smoky  Creek  township 

Upper  Creek  township f 

Upper  Fork  township 


Total. 


Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 


Cabarrus  County. 

1 — Rocky  River 

2 — Poplar  Tent ._ 

3 — Deweese 

4 — Cooks  Cross  Roads 

5— Mt.  Gilead 

6 — Faggarts 

7 — Reed  Misenheimers 

Township    8— Mt.  Pleasant,  including  Mt.  Pleasant  village 

Mt.  Pleasant  village 

Township    9 — Smiths 

Township  10 — Bethel  Church 

Township  11 — Baptist  Church 

Township  12- — Csncord,  coextensive  with  Concord  city 

Concord  city  : 

Ward  I 2,928 

Ward  2 2,299 

Ward  3 465 

Ward  4 2,218 

Total 


Caldwell  County. 

Globe  township 

Hudson  township  \ 

Johns  River  township,  including  Collettsville  town 

Collettsville  town 

Kings  Creek  township 

Lenoir  township,  including  part  of  Lenoir  town 

Lenoir  town  (part  of) 

Total  for  Lenoir  town,  in  Lenoir  and  Lower  Creek  town- 
ships  

Little  River  township  % 

Lovelady  township,:):  including  Granite  Falls  village 

Granite  Falls  village 

Lower  Creek  township,  +  including  part  of  Lenoir  town 

Lenoir  town  (part  of)   

North  Catawba  township  % 

Patterson  township 

Yadkin  Valley  township 


1,946 
137 
333 

L337 
939 


i,775 
1,852 

1.329 

r.493 

903 

So  1 

955 
1,588 

444 

994 

1,566 

1,  290 

7,910 


22,456 


1,  112 

690 

1,  207 

57 
1,  166 

2,  S73 ! 
S21 


1, 29b 
1,467 

1,941 

277 

1,925 

475 

725 

1,512 

1, 076 


L979 
252 
297 
809 
841 


17,699   *  14,  939 


1,  604 

L736 

1,  401 

1,470 

991 

74S 

65S 

L332 

375 

1,  130 

1,506 

1,  227 

4,339 


18, 142 


S70 


1,  039 


961 

2,  060 
416 

673 
1,  222 
1,  602 

207 
1,544 

257 

S23 
I,  1S3 

994 


Total :  15,  694 


12, 29S 


*  Includes  population  (40S)  of  Upper  Creek  township  No.  2  (formerly  Barriers), 
t  Upper  Creek  township  No.  2  annexed  since  1S90. 

%  Hudson  township  organized  from  parts  of  Little  River,  Lovelady,  Lower  Creek  and  North 
Catawba  townships  since  1S90. 
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Camden  County. 

Court-House  township 

Shiloh  township 

South  Mills  township 

Total 

Carteret  County. 

Township  1 — White  Oak 

Township  2 — Morehead,  including  Morehead  City  town 

Morehead  City  town 

Township  3 — Newport,  including  Newport  town 

Newport  town  

Township  4 — Beaufort,  including  Beaufort  town 

Beaufort  town 

Township  5 — Straits 

Township  6 — Smyrna 

Township  7 — Hunting  Quarter 

Township  8 — Portsmouth 

Township  9 — Merrimon 

Total 

Caswell  County. 

Anderson  township 

Dan  River  township 

Hightowers  township 

Leasburg  township 

Locust  Hill  township 

Milton  township,  including  Milton  village 

Milton  village 

Pelham  township 

Stony  Creek  township 

Yanceyville  township 

Total 

Catawba  County. 

Bandy  township 

Caldwell  township 

Catawba  township,  including  Catawba  town 

Catawba  town 1 

Cline  township,  including  Claremont  town 

Claremont  town 

Hickory    township,    including    Hickory   and    West   Hickory 

towns 

Hickory  town 

West  Hickory  town _ 

Jacobs  Fork  township,  including  Plateau  village 

Pleateau  village 

Mountain  Creek  township 


L453 

1,684 

1,  961 

L773 

2,  060 

2,  2IO 

5,474 

5,667 

912 

1,028 

2,259 

1,663 

L379 

1,064 

1,  181 

I,  182 

328 

218 

3,012 

2,845 

2,  195 

2,0O7 

1,  224 

I,  163 

1,081 

972 

1,520 

I,  287 

150 

204 

472 

48l 

11,811 

IO,  825 

1,387 

[,457 

1,848 

2,033 

T,  46I 

L539 

1,252 

1,  364 

1,790 

1,872 

2,  412 

2,808 

490 

705 

1,847 

1,546 

t,  481 

L501 

1,550 

1,908 

15,028 

16,028 

1,440 

1,  177 

I,  162 

991 

2,  446 

2,385 

169 

196 

2,813 

2,588 

l6o 

5,659 

4,53i 

2,535 

2,  023 

213 

L576 

1,522 

99 
1,867 

1,862 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Catawba  County — Continued. 

Newton  township,  including  Conover,  Maiden  and  Newton 

towns 

Conover  town 

Maiden  town  

Newton  town 


Total. 


Chatham  County. 


Albright  township 

Baldwin  township  * 

Bear  Creek  township 

Cape  Fear  township 

Centre  township,  including  Pittsboro  town 

Pittsboro  town 

Gulf  township 

Hadley  township 

Hickory  Mountain  township 

Matthews  township,  including  Siler  City  town. 
Siler  City  town 

New  Hope  township 

Oakland  township 

Rock  Rest  township* 

Wiilliams  township 


22, 133 


1890. 


3.633 
337 
264 

1,038 

18,689 


889 

1.539 
2,  099 

2,39i 
2,  154 

424 
2,  761 
1,018 
2,  248 
2,  222 

440 
i,77i 
i,974 

568 
2,278 


i,732 
2,o6S 
1,964 
2,441 
2,  242 


2,  623 
i,598 
2,  069 
1,848 

254 
2,  114 

1,954 
2,  760 


Total. 


Cherokee  County. 

Beaverdatn  township 

Hot-house  township 

Murphy  township,  including  Murphy  town. 

Murphy  town 

Notla  township 

Shoal  Creek  township 

Valley  Town  township 


23,  912 


25,413 


i,755 
S60 

3,727 
604 

1,  660 

1,853 

2,  00.-, 


1,355 
775 
2,889 
803 
1,695 
1,739 
1,523 


Total 


Chowan  County. 

Edenton  township,  including  Edenton  town. 
Edentou  town 

Middle  township 

Upper  township 

Yeopim  township 


11,860 


9,976 


5,289 
3,046 
2,  0S7 
i,556 
1,326 


4,227 
2,  205 
2,  002 
1,469 
1,469 


Total . 


Clay  County. 


Brasstown  township 

Hayesville  township,  including  Hayesville  town. 
Hayesville  town 


10, 258 


9,  167 


783 

1,655 

142 


716 
i,557 


:  Reck  Rest  township  organized  from  part  of  Baldwin  township  since  1S90. 
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Clay  County — Continued. 

Hiwassee  township 

Shooting  Creek  township 

Tusquitee  township 

Total 

Cleveland  County. 

Township     1 — River  ._- 

Township    2  — Boiling  Springs 

Township    3— Rippys 

Township    4 — Kings  Mountain,  including  Grover  village  and 

part  of  Kings  Mountain  town 

Grover  village 

Kings  Mountain  town  (part  of) 

Total  for  Kings  Mountain  town,"-  in  township  4,  Cleve- 
land County,  and  Crowder  Mountain  township,  Gaston 

County 

Township    5 — Warlick,  including  Waco  village 

Waco  village 

Township    6 — Shelby,  including  Shelby  town 

Shelby  town 

Township  7 — Sandy  Run,  including  Lattimore  and  Moores- 
boro  villages 

Lattimore  village -- 

Mooresboro  village 

Township    8— Polkville ._. 

Township    9 — Double  Shoals 

Township  10 — Knob  Creek , 

Township  11 

Total 

Columbus  County. 

Bogue  township 

Bug  Hill  township 

Chadbourn  township,  including  Chsdbourn  town 

Chadbourn  town -  -    

Fairbluff  township,  including  Cerro  Gordo  and  Fairbluff  vil- 
lages   

Cerro  Gordo  village 

Fair  Bluff  village 

Lee  township 

Ransom  township,  including  Cronly  town 

Cronly  town 

Tatoms  township,  including  Boardman  town 

Boardman  town 

Waccamaw  township 

Welch  Creek  township 

Western  Prong  township 

Whiteville  township,  including  Whiteville  town 

Whiteville  town   

Williams  township 

Total 


624 
i,943 

2,  030 

3,570 

174 
I,  28l 


2,  062 

2,  060 

l6o 

4,439 
1,874 

2,378 
10S 
144 
2,  169 
3,467 
1,  156 
1,  242 


25,  07S 


1,707 

1.  491 
1,563 

243 

2,  272 
123 
328 

1,822 

1,992 

78 

2,  282 

604 
1,036 
1,235 

549 
2,75o 

634 
2,  575 


21,  274 


:  In  1S90  in  township  4,  Cleveland  County,  only. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Craven  County. 


Township  1,  including  Vanceboro  town 

Vanceboro  town 

Township  2 

Township  3 

Township  5 

Township  6 

Township  7 '. 

Township  8,  including  New  Bern  city 

New  Bern  city 

Ward  1 :_       540 

Ward  2 972 

Ward  3 1,  009 

Ward  4 993 

Ward  5 3,  554 

Ward  6 2,  022 

Township  9 


Total I     24 


Cumberland  County. 

Beaverdam  township 

Black  River  township 

Carvers  Creek  township 

Cedar  Creek  township 

Cross  Creek  township,  including  Fayetteville  town 

Fayetteville  town 

Ward  1 i,ioo 

Ward  2 1,405 

Ward  3 970 

Ward  4 1, 195 

Flea  Hill  township 

Grays  Creek  township 

Little  River  township 

Pearces  Mill  township  * 

Quewhiffle  township 

Rockfish  township,*  including  Cumberland  town  and  Hope 

Mills  village 

Cumberland  town 

Hope  Mills  villagef 

Seventy-first  township 


Total. 


Currituck  County. 


Atlantic  township . 

Crawford  township 

Fruitville  township . 

Moyock  township 

Poplar  Branch  township. 

Total 


6,529 


3,300 

1,910 

291 

I,  272 

970 

2,689 

i,9i3 

1,477 

1,424 

986 

746 

2,  021 

2  259 

10,  724 

9,343 

9,  °9° 

7,843 

1,  691 

1,968 

24, 160 

20,  533 

1,  170 

1,052 

1,903 

1,487 

1,925 

2,  097 

3,081 

3,156 

5,926 

6,  012 

4,670 

4,  222 

2,415 

3,  333 

1,  602 

1,633 

628 

54i 

1,  491 

1,907 

1,448 

3,  273 

3,014 

343 

242 

881 

773 

3,928 

3,548 

29, 249 

27,321 

393 

504 

2,  122 

2,135 

77o 

708 

1,312 

1,490 

1,932 

1,  910 

6,747 


*  Pearces  Mill  township  organized  from  part  of  Rockfish  township  since  1890. 
t  Given  as  Hope  Mills  villages,  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  1S90. 
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Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Darh  County. 

Chicamacomico  and  Kennekeet  township 

Croatan  and  Stumpy  Point  township 

East  Lake  township 

Hatteras  township 

Nag  Head  township,  including  Manteo  town 
Manteo  town 


Total 


Davidson  County. 

Abbott  Creek  township ._. 

Alleghany  township 

Arcadia  township 

Boone  township 

Conrad  Hill  township 

Cotton  Grove  township 

Emmons  township 

Hampton  township  * 

Healing  Springs  township 

Jackson  Hill  township 

Lexington  township,  including  Lexington  town 

Lexington  town 

Midway  township 

Reedy  Creek  township 

Silver  Hill  township 

Thomasville  township,  including  Thomasville  town 

Thomasville  town 

Tyro  township 

Yadkin  College  township,  including  Yadkin  College  town 

Yadkin  College  town 


Total. 


Davie  County. 

Calahaln  township 

Clarksville  township 

Farmington  township 

Fulton  township . 

Jerusalem  township 

Mocksville  township,  including  Mocksville  town 
Mocksville  town 

Shady  Grove  township,  including  Advance  town. 
Advance  town 


Total. 


Duplin  County. 

Albertson  township 

Cypress  Creek  township 

Faison  township,  including  Faison  village 
Faison  village 


842 

544 
500 
9S7 
1,884 
312 


4,757 


1,294 
516 
876 

1,239 

i,538 

L374 

i,395 

225 

.886 

705 

4,635 

1,234 

1,  213 

897 

991 

3,824 

75i 

1,307 

488 


23, 403 


1,  262 

1,  169 

2,  418 


425 
923 
218 

745 
700 

273 


12,  115 


775 
1,  722 

3,i53 
308 


*  Given  as  Clemmonsville  in  i£ 
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Table  No    4 — Continued. 


Duplin  County — Continued, 


Glisson  township  

Island  Creek  township,*  including  Wallace  town  ._ 

Wallace  town 

Kenansville  township,  including  Kenansville  town 

Kenansville  town 

Limestone  township 

Magnolia  township,*  including  Magnolia  town 

Magnolia  town    

Rockfish  township  * 

Ros;  Hill  township* 

Smith  township    

Warsaw  township,  including  Warsaw  town 

Warsaw  town 

Wolfscrape  township 


Total 


Durham  County. 


Cedar  Fork  township 

Durham  township,  including  Durham  city  and  North  Durham 

and  Trinity  Park  towns 

Durham  city 

North  Durham  town 

Trinity  Park  town 

Lebanon  township 

Mangum  township 

Oak  Grove  township 

Patterson  township 


Total 


Edgecombe  County. 


and 


Township  1 — Tarboro,     including    Farrar,    Princeville, 

Tarboro  towns .   

Farrar  town 

Princeville  town 

Tarboro  town 

Township  2 — Lower  Conetoe,  including  Conetoe  village 

Conetoe  village 

Tow  nship  3  — Upper  Conetoe 

Tow  nship  4 — Deep  Creek 

Township  5 — Lower  Fishing  Creek 

Township  6 — Upper  Fishing  Creek,  including  part  of  Whit- 

akers  town    

Whitakers  town  (part  of  ) 

Total   for   Whitakers  town,    in   township  6,  Edgecombe 

County,  and  North  Whitakers  township,  Nash  County. 

Township  7 — Swift  Creek,  including  part  of  Battleboro  town.. 

Battleboro  town  (part  of) 

Total    for  Battleboro  town,   in    township  7,    Edgecombe 
county,  and  South  Whitakers  township,  Nash  county. 


2,779 
218 

2,311 

271 
1,  922 
r,  691 

454 
L45I 
1,053 

847 
2,526 

576 

L49I 


5,  142 
554 
552 

2,499 

2,405 
132 

1,668 

1,  45o 
L75I 

2,  26S 

228 

388 

2,  140 

IO9 

229 


7l6 
2,  278 


2,350 

29I 

1,501 

1,789 

460 

L567 


864 

L939 

401 

1,  132 


22, 405  iS, 690 


26,  233  ,       18,  041 


4,335 

428 
1,924 
2,561 
88 
1,99s 
1,520 
i,7i3 

2,305 


2,  173 


*  Rose  Hill  township  organized  froni  parts  of  Island  Creek,  Magnolia,  and  Rockfish  town- 
ships since  1890 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Edgecobme  County — Conti?iued. 

Township    8— Sparta 

Township    9 — Otter  Creek 

Township  10 — Lower  Town  Creek,  including  St.  Lewis  town 

St.  Lewis  town 

Township  11 — Walnut  Creek 

Township  12— Rocky  Mount,  including  part  of  Rocky  Mount 

town  1 

Rocky  Mount  town  (part  of) 

Total  for  Rocky  Mount  town,  in  township  12,  Edgecombe 

County,  and  Rocky  Mount  township,  Nash  County 

Township  13 — Cokey 

Township  14 — Upper  Town  Creek 

Total 

Forsyth  County. 

Abbot  Creek  township 

Belew  Creek  township 

Bethania  township- 

Broad  Bay  township 

Clemmonsville  township  - 

Kernersville  township,  including  Kernersville  village 

Kernersville  village 

Lewisville  township 

Middle  Fork  township 

Old  Richmond  township 

Oldtown  township 

Salem  Chapel  township   . 

South  Fork  township 

Vienna  township- 

Winston  township,  including  Salem  and  Winston  cities.. 

Salem  city  — 

Winston  city 

Total 

Franklin  County. 

Cedar  Rock  township 

Cypress  township 

Dunn  township — -- . .— 

Franklinton  township,  including  Franklinton  town 

Franklinton  town 

Freeman  township,  including  Youngsville  town 

Youngsville  town 

Goldmine  township 

Harris  township  .    

Hayesville  township 

Louisburg  township,  including  Louisburg  town 

Louisburg  town 

Sandy  Creek  township 

Total 


i,454 
1,205 

1,255 
100 
998 

3,240 
1,681 

2,937 

1,044 

57i 


26,591 


1,177 
L787 
2,534 

913 
2,  028 

65.2 
1,  109 
2,606 

1,349 
1,872 
1,299 
1,786 
i,3ro 

14, 647 
3,642 

10,  008 


35, 261 


2,  150 
1,  204 
i,955 
4,356 

761 
2,686 

345 

1,  587 

2,  152 
1,880 

4,794 
1,  178 
2,352 


25, 116  !  21, 090 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Gaston  County. 

Cherryville  township,  including  Cherryville  town 

Cherryville  town.   .. 

Crowder  Mountain  township,  including  Bessemer  City  town 

and  part  of  Kings  Mountain  town 

Bessemer  City  town 

Kings  Mountain  town  (part  of)    _. 

(For  total  see  township  4,  Cleveland  County  ) 
Dallas  township,  including  Alexis,  Dallas,  and  Hardin  Fac- 
tory towns 

Alexis  town 

Dallas  town 

Hardin  Factory  town 

Gastonia  township,  including  Gastonia  and  Spencer  Moun- 
tain Mills  town    

Gastonia  town 

Spencer  Mountain  Mills  town 

River  Bend  township,  including  Mountain  Island,  Mt.  Holly, 

and  Stanly  towns    — 

Mountain  Island  town 

Mt.  Holly  town 

Stanly  town     

South  Point  township,  including  Belmont,  Dowell,  and   Mc- 

Adenville  town       

Belmont  town 

Lowell  town 

McAdenville  town 


Total 


Gates  County. 


Gatesville township,-  including  Gatesville  town. 

Gatesville  town    

Hall  township 

Haslett  township 

Holly  Grove  township  — _. 

Hunters  Mill  township 

Mintonsville  township   

Reynoldson  township 


Total 


Graham  County. 


Robbinsville  township  . 

Stekoah  township . 

Yellow  Creek  township 


Total 


Granville  County. 


Brassfield  township  

Dutchville  township 

Fishing  Creek  township 


1900. 

1890. 

3,737 

2,466 

1,  008 



3,5i6 

1,  098 

1,  100 



781 
2,885 

2,413 

92 



514 

441 

205 

7,708 

4,ii7 

4,  6ro 

1,033 

243 

4,3S3 

3,437 

450 

376 

630 

472 

441 

5,674 

4,233 

145 

290 

1,144 

27, 903 

17, 764 

1,466 

1,518 

200 

232 

1,  020 

856 

1,  221 

1,  207 

I,  762 

1,  802 

2,036 

2,047 

1,401 

1,476 

1,507 

1,346 

10,413 

10,  252 

2,36S 

1,723 

1,  216 

972 

759 

61S 

4,343 

3,313 

3,242 

0,289 

2,956 

3,026 

2,  490 

2,  640 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions 


Granville;  County — Continued. 

Oak  Hill  township 

Oxford  township,  including  Oxford  town.. 

Oxford  town.   

Salem  township  * 

Sassafras  Fork  township 

Tally  Ho  township . 

Walnut  Grove  township . 


Total 


Greene  County. 


Bull  Head  township 

Carrs  township 

Hookerton  township,  including  Hookerton  town 

Hookerton  town  _ 

Jason  township  f 

Olds  township 

Ormondsville  township 

Shine  township  ■} 

Snow  Hill  township,f  including  Snow  Hill  town. 

Snow  Hill  town    

Speights  Bridge  township 

Willow  Green  township 


Total 


Guilford  County. 


Center  Grove  township 

Clay  township 

Deep  River  township 

Fentress  township 

Friendship  township 

Gilmer  township,  including  wards  2,  3,   and  6,  and  part  of 

ward  5  of  Greensboro  city .. 

Greensboro  city  (part  of  ) 

Total  for  Greensboro  city,  in  Gilmer  and  Morehead  town- 
ships     

Ward  1 1,225 

Ward  2  2,262 

Ward  3   2,095 

Ward  4 1,447 

Ward  5 1,852 

Ward  6  1,154 

Greene  township  . 

High  Point  township,  including  High  Point  village 

High  Point  village  - 

Jamestown  township 

Jefferson  township 


2,459 
4,071 
2,059 

1,  163 
1,927 

2,  832 
2,  123 


23,  263 


1,275 
I,  117 
1,  702 

139 

836 

1,  670 

1,  141 

972 

957 

405 

1,598 

77o 


12, 038 


1,044 

i,i45 
1,  103 

1,055 
1,630 

8,631 
5-72o 

10,  035 


1,  190 

5,598 
4,  163 
i,57S 
1,  266 


2,  172 

5,793 
2,  907 

1,776 
3,435 
2,353 


24,  484 


1,045 

1,003 

1,  412 

T73 

1,405 
1,082 
1,  000 

1,059 
283 

1,404 
629 


10, 039 


899 
1,031 
1,  008 

984 
i,35i 

%2,  760 


3,317 


I,  219 
3,48l 

1,382 

1.288 


*  Salem  township  organized  from  part  of  Oxford  township  since  1890. 

t  Jason  township  organized  from  parts  of  Shine  and  Snow  Hill  townships  since  i£ 

%  Exclusive  population  Greensboro  city. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Guilford  County — Continued. 

Madison  township 

Monroe  township  — , 

Morehead   township,  including   wards   1   and  4  and  part  of 
ward  5  of  Greensboro  city 

Greensboro  city  (part  of)  - 

Oak  Ridge  township,  including  Oak  Ridge  town  

Oak  Ridge  town 

Rock  Creek  township,  including  Gibsonville  town 

Gibsonville  town 

Summerfield  township 

Sumner  township 

Washington  township 


Total 


Halifax  County. 

Brinkleyville  township,  including  Ringwood  village- 

Ringwood  village 

Butterwood  township 

Conocanary  township,  including  Tillery  town 

Tillery  town 

Enfield  township,  including  Enfield  town 

Enfield  town 

Faucett  township 

Halifax  township,  including  Halifax  town     

Halifax  town 

Littleton  township,  including  South  Gaston  town  and  part  of 
Littleton  town  J  __. 

South  Gaston  town 

Palmyra  township,  including  Hobgood  and  Palmyra  towns. .. 

Hobgood  town 

Palmyra  town 

Roseneath  township 

Scotland  Neck  township,  including  Scotland  Neck  town 

Scotland  Neck  town 

Weldon  township,  including  Roanoke  Rapids  and  Weldon 
towns    

Roanoke  Rapids  town 

Weldon  town 


Total 


Harnett  County. 


Andersons  Creek  township 

Averasboro  township,  including  Dunn  town- 
Dunn  town 

Barbecue  township 

Black  River  township 


959 

901 

1,024 

936 

6,802 

*2,  331 

4,315 

1,321 

972 

161 

1,546 

I,  217 

521 
1,  149 

975 

1,144 

i,i43 

889 

857 

39, 074 

1 28,  052 

3,563 

3,48o 

9s 

92 

1,340 

1,315 

1,616 

1,580 

258 

4,79i 

3,650 

361 

568 

1,986 

2,  120 

2,583 

3,476 

306 

361 

2,977 

2,  980 

44 



2,488 

2,301 

122 



131 

114 

1,079 

1,302 

3,538 

3,065 

1,348 

77S 

4,832 

3,639 

1,  009 

1,433 

1,  2S6 

30,  793 

28, 90S 

928 

S5t 

3,428 

2,154 

1,072 

419 

965 

1,034 

978 

722 

*  Exclusive  of  population  of  Greensboro  city. 

t  Includes  population  (3,317)  of  Greensboro  city,  given  independently  in  1890. 
X  Not  separately  returned  ;  in  Littleton  township,  Halifax  County,  and  River  township,  War- 
ren County. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Harnett  County — Continued. 


Buckhorn  township 

Grove  township 

Hector  Creek  township.  

Johnsonville  township — . 

Lillington  township,  including  Lillington  town  . 
Lillington  town 

Neill  Creek  township. — 

Stewarts  Creek  township 

Upper  Little  River  township 


Total. 


Haywood  County. 

Beaverdam  township,  including  Canton  town 

Canton  town 

Cattaloochee  township 

Clyde  township,  including  Clyde  town 

Clyde  town 

Crabtree  township    —    

East  Fork  township 

Fines  Creek  township  * . 

Iron  Duff  township . 

Ivy  Hill  township . 

Jonathan  Creek  township  * 

Pigeon  township   j- 

Waynesville  township,  including  Waynesville  town 

Waynesville  town   — 

White  Oak  township  * 

Total 


Hertford  County. 

Harrellsville  township,  including  Harrellsville  town.. 

Harrellsville  town . 

Mannys  Neck  township 

Murfreesboro  township,  including  Murfreesboro  town 
Murfreesboro  town 


Henderson  County. 

Blue  Ridge  township 

Clear  Creek  township 

Crab  Creek  township  — 

Edneyville  township 

Green  River  township 

Hendersonville  township,  including  Hendersonville  town 

Hendersonville  town 

Hooper  Creek  township 

Mills  River  township 


1900. 


1,  023 
1,618 

848 

557 

887 

65 
1,151 
1.403 

2,  202 


15, 988 


2,  291 
230 

765 
1,  196 

244 
1,  269 

651 
1,740 

499 
933 
1,  008 
1,  617 
3.908 
1,307 
345 


16, 222 


Total 14,  104 


1,364 
812 
1,138 
1,739 
1,309 
4,730 
i,9i7 
1,  172 
1,  840 


2,425 

109 

1,861 

2,379 

657 


*  White  Oak  township  organized  from  parts  of  Fines  Creek  and  Jonathan  Creek  townships 
since  1890. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Hertford  County — Continued. 

St.  Johns  township,  including  Union  town  and  part  of  Ahos 

kie  town. 

Ahoskie  town  (part  of) 

Total  for  Ahoskie  town,  in  St.  Johns  and  Winton  town 
ships 

Union  town — _. 

Winton  township,  including  Winton  town  and  part  of  Ahos 
kie  town  

Ahoskie  town  (part  of) 

Winton  town  , 

Total  — 

Hyde  County. 

Currituck  township 

Fairfield  township 

Lake  Landing  township 

Ocracoke  township 

Swan  Quarter  township 

Total 

Iredell  County. 

Barringer  township 

Bethany  township  

Charnbersburg  township ... 

Coddle  Creek  township,  including  Mooresville  town  . .... 

Mooresville  town . 

Concord  township     

Cool  Springs  township ._ 

Davidson  township 

Eagle  Mills  township 

Fallston  township 

New  Hope  township 

Olin  township 

Sharpesburg  township 

Shiloh  township  

Statesville  township,  including  Statesville  city 

Statesville  city 

Ward  1 525 

Ward  2 794 

Ward  3 1,372 

Ward  4 450 

Turnersburg  township 

Union  Grove  township ._ 

Total 

Jackson  County. 

Barker  Creek  township 

Canada  township 

Caney  Fork  township 


1900. 

1890. 

4,392 

4,184 

! 
130  - 

302  . 

176 

102 

3.237 

3,230 

172 

688  i 

419 

14, 294 

13,851 

2,3*7  1 

2,274 

1.357 

1,321 

3.4i6 

3,434 

548 

466 

1 ,  640 

1, 408 

9.  27S  ; 

8,903 

1,303 

1,399 

929  , 

893 

1,464 

1,454 

3.  230 

2,576 

1,533  ! 

886 

1,565 

1,338 

1,032 

789 

2,386 

2,302 

1,  193 

1,080 

1,  702 

1,530 

1,  220 

1,099 

1,  121  , 

1, 142 

1,  285 

1,316 

2,  180 

2,  121 

5,802 

4,146 

3,  141 

2,318 

1,358 : 

1,005 

I,  294  r 

1,  272 

29,  064 

25,462 

7Sl 

535 

609  I 

605 

895 ! 

73i 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Jackson  County — Continued. 

Cashier  Valley  township 

Cullowhee  township  

Dillsboro  township,  including  Dillsboro  town 

Dillsboro  town 

Greens  Creek  township  * ._ 

Hamburg  township 

Mountain  township  f 

Qualla  township ._ 

River  township 

Savannah  township* 

Scott  Creek  township 

Sylva  township,  including  Sylva  town 

Sylva  town 

Webster  township 

Total _. 

Johnston  County. 

Banner  township,:):  including  Benson  town 

Benson  town 

Bentonsville  township 

Beulah  township,  including  Jerome  and  Kenly  towns  _ 

Jerome  town 

Kenly  town   .- 

Boon  Hill  township,  including  Princeton  town 

Princeton  town 

Clayton  township,  including  Clayton  town 

Clayton  town 

Cleveland  township    ._ 

Elevation  township  % 

Ingrams  township, J  including  Four  Oaks  town 

Four  Oaks  town 

Meadow  township  % 

O'Neals  township 

Pleasant  Grove  township 

Selma  township,  including  Pine  Level  and  Selma  towns 

Pine  Level  town 

Selma  town ._. 

Smithfield  township,  including  Smithfield  town  . 

Smithfield  town 

Wilders  township 

Wilsons  Mills  township 

Total 


644 
950 

73o 
279 
392 
*55 
359 
1,246 

503 

655 

1,  146 

1,076 

281 

:,oi2 


11,853 


2,312 

384 

1,184 

2,530 

61 

260 

2,959 

281 

3,n8 

754 
I,  202 

1,923 

2,414 

171 

523 


I, 

2,648 

1,502 

2,  706 

266 

816 

3,637 

764 

1,582 

1,  010 


32,  250 


484 
853 
584 


1,085 
476 
889 
775 
797 


S56 


9,512 


191 
1,  004 
1,998 


137 
2,650 

248 
2,654 

478 

1,  160 

2,  411 

2,  053 

62 

2,088 

2,  276 

i,393 

2,  322 

264 

527 

2,  S62 
550 

1,464 
904 


27,  239 


♦Greens  Creek  township  organized  from  part  of  Savannah  township  since  1S90. 
t  Organized  since  1890. 

%  Banner  township  organized  from  parts  of  Elevation,  Ingrams,  and  Meadow  townships 
since  i8qo. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued, 


Jones  County. 

Township  1 — White  Oak,  including  Maysville  village 

Maysville  village 

Township  2 — Polloksville,  including  Polloksville  town.  ... 

Polloksville  town    

Township  3 — Trenton,  including  Trenton  village 

Trenton  village 

Township  4 — Cypress  Creekf 

Township  5 — Tuckahoe 

Township  6 — Chinquapin  f 

Township  7 — Beaver  Creekf  

Total 

Lenoir  County. 

Contentnea  Neck  township 

Falling  Creek  township ._ 

Kinston  township,  including  Kinston  town 

Kinston  town 

Ward  1 1,246 

Ward  2 1,700 

Ward  3 1,160 

Lenoir  Institute  township 

Moseley  Hall  township,  including  LaGrange  town  

LaGrange  town 

Neuse  township 

Pink  Hill  township 

Sand  Hill  township 

Southwest  township 1_. 

Trent  township 

Vance  township 

Woodington  township 

Total 

Lincoln  County. 

Catawba  Springs  township,  including  Denver  village 

Denver  village 

Howards  Creek  township- 

Ironton  township ._'_. 

Lincolnton  township,  including  Lincolnton  town 

Lincoln  ton  town 

North  Brook  township 

Total 


999 
98 

2,57o 
198 

r.399 

33» 
676 
816 
969 
797 


8,226 


1,  123 
2,585 
853 
1,095 
836 
664 
681 

1,257 
1,  061 
if  123 


978 

259 
143 
210 

207 
698 
754 


' 7,  403 


S86 

2,47i 

775 

822 

S57 
7ii 
528 
1,  130 
894 
865 


18,639  j   14,879 


3,591 
199 

2,765 
2,359 
4,427 
828 
2,356 


3,o5S 
185 
2,538 
2,  084 
2,95o 
957 
r,956 


15,498    12,586 


*  Includes  population  (1,504)  of  former  township  6,  Beaver  Creek, 
t  Township  6,  Chinquapin,  organized  from  parts  of  township  4  and  former  township! 
Creek,  since  1890. 

X  Organized  from  part  of  former  township  6,  Beaver  Creek,  since  1890. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


McDowell  County. 


Brackett  township  -_ 

Broad  River  township 

Crooked  Creek  township 

Dysartsville  township 

Finley  township 

Higgins  township 

Marion  township,  including  Marion  town  — 

Marion  town 

Montford  Cove  township   

North  Cove  township 

Old  Fort  township,  including  Old  Fort  town 

Old  Fort  town 


Total 


Macon  County. 


Burningtown  township 

Cartoogechaye  township 

Co  wee  township  

Ellijay  township 

Flatts  township  * .- 

Franklin  township,  including  Franklin  town 

Franklin  town 

Highlands  township,  including  Highlands  town. 

Highlands  town   .. 

Millshoal  township 

Nantahala  township 

Smith  Bridge  township* 

Sugar  Fork  township   .. 


Total 


Madison  County. 


Big  Laurel  township 

Big  Pine  Creek  township 

Bull  Creek  townshipf 

Grapevine  township 

Hot  vSprings  township,  including  Hot  Springs  town. 

Hot  Springs  town ! 

Little  Pine  Creek  township ' 

Marshall  township,  including  Marshall  town . 

Marshall  town 

Mars  Hill  township, f  including  Mars  Hill  town 

Mars  Hill  town 

Meadow  Fork  of  Spring  Creek  township . 

Middle  Fork  of  Ivy  township 

Sandy  Mush  township 

Shelton  Laurel  township 


4S5 
876 

799 
1,  205 

930 

479 
3,725 
1,  116 
1,  024 
1,307 
',737 

253 


12,567 


72S 

957 

1,  410 

958 

.353 

2,  667 

335 
893 
249 
762 
1,512 

i,i79 
685 


12, 104 


835 

934 

1,  113 

1,424 

1,  720 

445 

1,179 

4,071 

337 

916 

289 

928 

1,786 

748 

1,522 


*  Flatts  township  organized  from  part  of  Smith  Bridge  township  since  1S90. 
t  Mars  Hill  township  organized  from  part  of  Bull  Creek  township  since  189 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions 


1S90. 


Madison  County — Continued. 

Spring  Creek  township 

Upper  Laurel  township. .. 

West  Fork  of  Ivy  township 

Total 

Martin  County. 

Beargrass  township 

Cross  Roads  township,  including  Everetts  town 

Everetts  town 

Goose  Nest  township,  including  Conoho  town 

Conoho  town  

Griffin  township 

Hamilton  township,  including  Hamilton  town 

Hamilton  town 

Jamesville  township,  including  Jamesville  town 

Jamesville  town 

Poplar  Point  township ._ 

Robersonville  township,  including  Gold  Point,  Parmele,  and 
Robersonville  towns 

Gold  Point  town 

Parmele  town 

Robersonville  town 

Williams  township 

Williamston  township,  including  Williamston  town 

Williamston  town 

Total 

Mecklenburg  County. 

Township  1 — Charlotte,  including  Charlotte  city 

Charlotte  city 

Ward  1 .   5,  189 

Ward  2 _ 4,807 

Ward  3 4,  071 

Ward  4 4,024 

Township    2 — Berryhill 

Township    3 — Steele  Creek 

Township    4 — Sharon    

Township    5 — Providence 

Township    6 — Clear  Creek,  including  Mint  Hill  town ... 

Mint  Hill  town 

Township    7 — Crab  Orchard . 

Township    8 — Mallard  Creek 

Township    9 — Deweese,  including  Davidson  College  town  ._ 

Davidson  College  town — 

Township  10— Lemley 

Township  11 — Long  Creek 

Township  12 — Paw  Creek 

Township  13 — Morning  Star,  including  Matthews  town 

Matthews  town _. 


1,552 

1,177 

1, 123 

705 

793 

854 

20,  644 

17,805 

S73 

764 

1,263 

1,052 

127 



2,013 

2,  206 

115 

798 

S47 

1,645 

2,247 

493 

781 

2,025 

2,  200 

235 

346 

805 

880 

2,  612 

1,904 

124 



336 

275 

228 

875 

842 

2,474 

2,  279 

912 

75i 

15,  383 

15, 221 

26,  312 

15,  304 

18,  091 

ii,557 

2,085 

r.756 

2,362 

2,  152 

1,736 

2,  160 

2,339 

2,499 

i",  781 

1,  786 

192 



3,216 

2,970 

2,  400 

1,972 

2,103 

1,  197 

904 

481 

L475 

i,74i 

L95I 

1,925 

2,  194 

i,938 

2,  186 

2,  184 

378 

335 
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Table  No.  4— Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions 


Mecklenburg  County — Continued. 

Township  14 — Piueville,  including  Pineville  town 

Pineville  town   

Township  15 — Huntersville,  including  Huntersville  town  

Hun  tersville  town  


Total 


Mitchell  County. 


Bakersville  township,  including  Bakersville  town. 

Bakersville  town . ..  _ . 

Cranberry  township,  including  Elk  Park  village.. 

Elk  Park  village _-. . 

Fork  Mountain  township* 

Grassy  Creek  township 

Harrell  township 

Hollow  Poplar  township . 

Linville  township,  including  Montezuma  village.- 

Montezuma  village. 

Little  Rock  Creek  township* 

Red  Hill  township _. 

Roaring  Creek  township  f . 

Snow  Creek  township . 

Toe  River  township  f 


L385 
58.S 

L743 
533 


55, 268 


2,  219 

511 
2,073 

498 

497 

i,437 

L4I7 

1,208 

2,  198 

219 

542 

559 

700 

1,  060 

1,3*1 


Total j     15,  221 


Montgomery  County. 


Cheek  Creek  township 

Eldorado  township 

Hill  township,  including  Star  town 

Star  town 

Hollingsworth  township ._ 

Little  River  township     

Mt.  Gilead  township,  including  Mt.  Gilead  town 

Mt.  Gilead  town 

Ophir  township 

Peedee  township 

Rocky  Springs  township  . 

Troy  township,  including  Troy  town - 

Troy  town 

Uwharrie  township _   


Total 


Moore  County. 

Township  1 — Carthage,  including  Carthage  town. 

Carthage  town . .. 

Township  2 — Bensalem 


762 

915 

L554 

211 

L337 
710 

2,758 
395 
656 
792 

1,  207 

2,478 
878 

1,  028 


14, 197 


3,  127 

605 

2,  127 


L340 


L749 
43i 


42,  673 


2,  642 


i,  042 
313 

1,196 

1,388 

921 

1,  410 


402 
701 


1,069 
1,236 


12, 807 


824 
1,  220 

878 


915 

653 

2,  322 


586 

838 

863 

1,389 

75i 


11,239 


2,719 

485 

1,884 


*Fork  Mountain  township  organized  from  part  of  Little  Rock  Creek  township  since  it 
t  Roaring  Creek  township  organized  from  part  of  Toe  River  township  since  1890. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions 


Moore  County — Continued. 

Township    3 — Shuffields 

Township    4 — Ritters 

Township    5 — Pocket 

Township    6— Jonesboro,  including  Jonesboro  town 

Jonesboro  town 

Township    7 — Greenwood,  including  Cameron  town 

Cameron  town —    

Township    8 — McNeills,  including  Manly  village  and  part  of 

Southern  Pines  town — 

Manly  village 

Southern  Pines  town  (part  of) 

Total  for  Southern  Pines  town,  in  townships  8  and  9 

Township    9 — Sand  Hills,  including  Aberdeen    and  Keyser 

towns  and  part  of  Southern  Pines  town 

Aberdeen  town 

Keyser  town 

Southern  Pines  town  (part  of )   

Township  10 — Mineral  Springs 

Township  ti — Cape  Fear 

Township  12 — Deep  River 

Township  13 — Sanford,  including  Sanford  town 

Sanford  town 

Total 

Nash  County. 

Baileys  township 

Castalia  township,  including  Castalia  town 

Castalia  town — 

Coopers  township 

Ferrells  township 

Griffins  township  

Jackson  township 

Mannings  township,  including  Spring  Hope  town 

Spring  Hope  town  -   « 

Nashville  township,  including  Nashville  town    

Nashville  town    ..-    

North    Whitakers   township, f  including  part    of  Whitakers 

town  

Whitakers  town  (part  of )  — 

(For  total  see  township  6,  Edgecombe  County.) 
Rocky  Mount  township,  including  Rocky  Mount  Mills  town 

and  part  of  Rocky  Mount  town 

Rocky  Mount  town  fpart  of)  

(For  total  see  township  12,  Edgecombe  County.) 

Rockv  Mount  Mills  town  _-. 

South    Whitakers    township, f  including  part    of   Battleboro 

town „ 

Battleboro  town  (part  of) 

(For  total  see  township  7,  Edgecombe  County.) 
Stony  Creek  township 

Total 


2,  170 
1.575 
i,475 
1,676 

640 
2,  252 

218 

1,  614 
176 

287 
517 

2,  207 

559 
180 
230 

1.349 

1,  012 

860 

2,178 

1,044 


1  691 

1,  191 
163 

2,  077 
1,865 
i,94i 
i,595 

3,  Ic,4 
666 

2,  460 
479 

1,945 
160 


3,944 
1,256 

605 


i,590 
120 


2,075 


25,478 


1S90 


i,  818 
1,372 
1,306 

1,433 
541 

2,153 
236 

1,396 
192 


1,526 
227 
295 


1,561 
1,058 

898 
1,355 

367 


23, 622  I   20,  479 


1,244 
1,  202 

159 

1,648 

i,590 
1,967 
I,  411 
2,522 

248 
2,225 

401 


J,  745 
20,  707 


*Includes  population  (3,172)  of  Whitakers  township. 

t  North  and  South  Whitakers  township  organized  from  Whitakers  township  since  1S90. 
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Table  No.  4— Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


New  Hanover  County. 

Cape  Fear  township 

Federal  Point  township 

Harnett  township,  including  Wrightsville  Beach  town 

Wrightsville  Beach  town  _. 

Masonboro  township 

Wilmington  township,  co-extensive  with  Wilmington  city  --. 
Wilmington  city: 

Ward  1 7,948 

Ward  2 1,869 

Ward  3 2,571 

Ward  4 2,275 

Ward  5 6,313 

Total 

Northampton  County. 

Gaston  township- 

Jackson  township,  including  Jackson  town 

Jackson  town 

Kirby  township,  including  Pendleton  town 

Pendleton  town 

Oconeechee  township,  including  Garysburg  town — 

Garysburg  town 

Rich  Square  township,  including  Rich  Square  and  Woodland 

towns 

Rich  Square  town 

Woodland  town ,— 

Roanoke  township,  including  Lasker  town 

Lasker  town — 

Seaboard  township,  including  Seaboard  town 

Seaboard  town _ 

Wiccacanee  township,  including  Margarettsville  town 

Margarettsville  town 

Total r 

Onslow  County. 

Jacksonville  township,  including  Jacksonville  village .__ 

Jacksonville  village 

Richlands  township,  including  Richlands  village 

Richlands  village 

Stump  Sound  township 

Swansboro  township,  including  Swansboro  town 

Swansboro  town 

White  Oak  township 

Total • 

Orange  County. 

Bingham  township 

Cedar  Grove  township 

Chapel  Hill  township,  including  Chapel  Hill  town 

Chanel  Hill  town __  — 


1900. 


i,  212 

534 

2,393 

22 

670 

20,  976 


25, 785 


3,  °23 
9S7 

441 

3,526 

86 

2,  694 

269 

3,74o 
232 
242 

2,  114 
121 

2,  229 
287 

2,837 
123 


21, 150 


2,  492 

309 
2,  992 

160 
2,532 
2,  089 

265 
1,835 


1 1 ,  940 


1,983 
2,265 

4,399 
1,099 


I,  166 

440 
1,734 

630 
20,  056 


24,  026 


2,  9S7 

1,  318 
750 

2,924 

2,  229 


4,  125 
643 
247 

2,576 

2,467 

201 

2,  616 

_J>3 

21,  242 


1,865 
170 

2,75S 
198 

2,058 

1,866 

233 
1,756 


10,  303 


1,965 
2,549 
4,Q7o 
1,  017 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Orange  County — Continued. 

Hillsboro  township,  including  Hillsboro  town. 

Hillsboro  town 

Little  River  township 


Total 


Pamlico  County. 


Township  1 

Township  2,  including  Stonewall  town 

Stonewall  town 

Township  3,  including  Bayboro   and  Vandemere  towns 

Bayboro  town 

Vandemere  town. 

Township  4 ■—.. 

Township  5,  including  Oriental  town 

Oriental  town 


Total 


Pasquotank  County. 

Elizabeth  City  township,  including  Elizabeth  City  town.- 

Elizabeth  City  town 

Ward  1 1,005 

Ward  2 569 

Ward  3 1,087 

Ward  4 620, 

Ward  5 432 

Ward  6 2,191 

Ward  7 435 

Mt.  Hermon  township . . 

Newland  township 

Nixonton  township 

Providence  township 

Salem  township ._. 


Total 


Pender  County. 


Burgaw  township,  including  Burgaw  village 

Burgaw  village 

Cain  tuck  township 

Caswell  township,  including  Point  Caswell  village— - 

Point  Caswell  village. 

Columbia  township 

Grady  township 

Holly  township 1 

Long  Creek  township,  including  Lillington  village - 

Lillington  village 

Rocky  Point  township 

Topsail  township   

Union  township 


4,  122 

707 

1,  921 


14, 690 


1,465 

i,76S 

168 

1,967 
292 
169 
968 

i,877 
300 


8,045 


i,730 

387 

805 

1,105 

77 

i,35o 

797 

1,  264 

1,083 

87 

i,734 

1,687 

1,826 

Total I     13,  381 


6,796 
6,348 


1,  196 

i,495 

1,  961 

700 

1,512 


13, 660 


1S90. 


4,  160 

662 

2,  204 


14, 948 


i,4i5 

1,658 

196 

1,863 

252 

90 

820 

1,390 


7,  146 


3,968 
3,251 


1,  246 
1,467 
1,818 
675 
1,574 


10,  748 


i,  164 
366 

814 

999 

127 

1,  600 

613 
1,232 
1,  080 
80 
1,586 
1,  612 
1,814 

12,514 
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Table  No.  4 — Contimied. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Perquimans  County. 


Belvidere  township 

Bethel  township 

Hertford  township,  including  Hertford  town 
Hertford  town  - 

New  Hope  township 

Parkville  township,  including  Winfall  town  _ 
Win  fall  town   


Total 


Person  County. 


Allensville  township  \ 

Bushy  Fork  township 

Cunningham  township 

Flat  River  township 

Holloway  township 

Mt.  Tirzah  township  - . 

Olive  Hill  township 

Roxboro  township,  including  Roxboro  town. 
Roxboro  to\vn 

Woodsdale  township 


Total 


Pitt  County. 


Beaverdam  township 

Bel  voir  township  . 

Bethel  township,  including  Bethel  town. __. 

Bethel  town  — 

Carolina  township,  including  Keelsville  town 

Keelsville  town 

Chicod  township,  including  Grimesland  town 

Grimesland  town 

Contentnea  township,  including  Ayden  and  Wintervilie  towns, 

and  part  of  Grifton  town 

Ayden  town 

Grifton  town  (part  of) 

Total  for  Grifton  town,  in  Contentnea  and  Swift  Creek 

townships 

Wintervilie  town. . 

Falkland  township,  including  Falkland  town 

Falkland  town 

Farmville  township,  including  Farrnville  town  and  Marlboro 

village 

Farmville  town  ._ 

Marlboro  village. 

Greenville  township,  including  Greenville  town 

Greenville  town 

Pactolus  township,  including  Pactolus  town 

Pactolus  town 


2,  2l8 

2,596 

I,  400 

1,580 

2,575 

r»499 

1,382 

733 

1,924 

1,928 

1,974 

1,690 

222 

10,091 

9,293 

2,  115 

I,  711 

i,535 

1,703 

1,281 

i,390 

1,674 

1,257 

1,778 

1,734 

1,603 

1,617 

1,755 

1,  610 

3,648 

2,  626 

1,  021 

421 

r,  296 

1,503 

16,  685 

15, 151 

1,312 

1,068 

1,342 

1,340 

2,  279 

2,068 

457 

377 

1,  604 

1,324 

42 



3,72i 

3,089 

277 
4,047 

2,812 

557 

200 

107 

229 

121 

243 

2,139 

i,759 

139 

61 

2,361 

1,981 

262 

140 

111 

92 

7,323 

5,679 

2,565 

i,937 

1,679 

1,768 

52 

105 
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Table  No.  4—  Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Pitt  County — Continued. 

Swift  Creek  township,  including  Centerville  village*  and 
part  of  Grifton  town    

Grifton  town  (part  of) 

Total 

Polk  County. 

Columbus  township,  including  Columbus  town 

Columbus  town  

Cooper  Gap  township 

Greens  Creek  township 

Tryon  township,  including  Saluda  and  Tryon  towns 

Saluda  town — __ 

Tryon  town -  .. 

White  Oak  township  . 

Total 

Randolph  County. 

Ashboro  township,  including  Ashboro  town 

Ashboro  town.- 

Back  Creek  township  

Brower  township — 

Cedar  Grove  township _  . __. 

Columbia  township,  including  Ramseur  town 

Ramseur  town   

Concord  township 

Franklinsville  township,  including  Cedar  Falls  town .__ 

Cedar  Falls  town   —   —    — 

Grant  township --. — 

Liberty  township,  including  Libert}7  town 

Liberty  town     

New  Hope  township 

New  Market  township 

Pleasant  Grove  township. —  ..._ 

Providence  township .-,    — 

Randleman  township,  including  Randleman  and  Worthville 
towns  

Randleman  town 

Worthville  town — 

Richland  township __.  _. 

Tabernacle  township  -_ 

Trinity  township,  including  Archdale  and  Trinity  towns 

Archdale  town 

Trinity  town 

Union  township 

Total 


3,082 
29 


2,631 
14 


30,  889 


25,519 


1,  246 
334 
1,057 
1,582 
1,869 
211 

324 
1,250 


7,004 


i,5i3 
992 

1,245 
1,  109 

1,  060 
2,542 

769 

i,379 

2,  560 
272 
970 

1,564 
3°4 

1,  066 
1,382 
f,54i 
1,145 

3,350 

2,  190 

467 
1,  148 

i,59i 

1,981 
182 
274 

1,086 


1,035 

969 

L432 
i,310 


1,  156 
5,902 


28, 232 


1,079 
5io 
1,281 
1,  076 
1,095 
1,854 

i,332 
L978 

9S0 
1,  410 

366 
1,180 
1,347 
1,537 
1,  040 


2,527 

1,754 

328 

953 

1,  711 

1,873 
224 

380 

942 

25, 195 


*Not  separately  returned. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Miuor  Civil  Divisions. 


Richmond  County.* 

Beaverdam  township,  including  Hoffman  village 

Hoffman  village 

Black  Jack  township __. —   _ 

Marks  Creek  township,  including  Hamlet  village ._ 

Hamlet  village 

Mineral  Springs  township 

Rockingham  township,  including  Rockingham  town   

Rockingham  town 

Steele's  township 

Wolf  Pit  township    

Total 

Robeson  County. 

Alfordsville  township 

Back  Swamp  township  % 

Blue  Springs  township  

Britts  township  

Burnt  Swamp  township  \ 

HowelJsville  township  || 

Lumber  Bridge  township,  including  Lumber  Bridge  town  ._ 

Lumber  Bridge  town 

Lumberton  township, ^|  including  Lumberton  town 

Lumberton  town 

Maxton  township,**  including  Maxton  town 

Maxton  town  ._ 

Raft  Swamp  township  f f 

Red  Springs  township,  including  Red  Springs  town 

Red  Springs  town 

Saddletree  township^ 

St.  Paul  township, ||  including  Rennert  town 

Rennert  town 

Smith's  township 

Sterling  Mills  township 

Thompson  township,  including  Rowland  town  

Rowland  town 

Whitehouse  township,  including  Union  City  town ._. 

Union  City  town 

Wishart  township 

Total 


i,372 
184 

1.  234 

2.  089 
639 

i,3i7 
4,94S 
1,507 
2,  162 

2,733 


15,855 


270 
968 

44r 

846 

877 
594 
290 
181 
567 
849 
180 

935 
676 
578 
858 
020 
1S9 
133 
247 
948 
8S9 
357 
695 
432 
096 


4o,37i 


1,  062 

1,504 
1,  416 


r,  266 

3,374 


2,  123 
2,  298 


t*3. 948 


2,  206 
1,730 
1,784 
1,  607 

1.  915 

1,  410 

2,  no 


2,  420 

584 

2,682 

694 


i,472 


2,  066 


2,  129 
1,561 
3,75o 
72 
1,729 


912 


Si,  48: 


Laurel  Hill,  Stewartsvilie,  and  Williamsons  townships  taken  to  form  Scotland  County  in 


t  Includes  population  (10,905)  of  Laurel  Hill,  Stewartsvilie,  and  Williamsons  townships. 

\  Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Raft  Swamp  township  since  1890. 

§  Formerly  Philadelphus  ;  part  taken  to  form  part  of  Raft  Swamp  township  since  1890. 

||  Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Saddletree  township  since  1890. 

\  Parts  taken  to  form  parts  of  Raft  Swamp  and  Saddletree  townships  since  1890. 
**  Formerly  Shoeheel. 

ft  Organized  from  parts  of  Back  Swamp.  Burnt  Swamp,  and  Lumberton  townships  since  lS 
XX  Organized  from  parts  of  Howellsville,  Lumberton,  and  St.  Paul  townships  since  1890. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


ROCKLNGHAM     COUNTY. 

Huntsville  township 

Leaksville  township,  including  Leaksville  village 

Leaksville  village 

Madison  township,  including  Madison  and  Mayodan  villages 

Madison  village 

Mayodan  village 

Mayo  township  * 

New  Bethel  township 

Price  township  * 

Reidsville  township, f  including  Reidsville  town 

Reidsville  town 

Ruffin  township 

Siuipsonville  township  f 

Wentworth  township 

Williamsburg  township  f 

Total 

Rowan  County. 

Atwell  township,  including  Enochville  village 

Enochville  village 

China  Grove  township,  including  China  Grove  village 

China  Grove  village 

Cleveland  township,:}:  including  Cleveland  village 

Cleveland  village 

Franklin  township 

Gold  Hill  township,  including  Gold  Hill  village 

Gold  Hill  village 

Litaker  township 

Locke  township 

Morgan  township 

Mt.  Ulla  township  % 

Providence  township 

Salisbury  township,  including  Salisbury  city 

Salisbury  city 

East  ward 1,  638 

North  ward 1,460 

South  ward 1,  882 

West  ward 1,  297 

Scotch  Irish  township:]: 

Steele  township 

Unity  township 

Total 


1900.  i£ 


I,8l8 
5,422 

688 

3>5i5 

813 

904 

i,9i7 
2,369 
857 
6,  446 
3,262 
4,040 
1,970 

2,795 
2,  014 


33, 163 


2,197 

93 
2,520 

887 
i,  124 

198 
1,686 
i,938 

514 
1,638 
i,  214 

1,357 
1,  109 

1,987 

11,  261 

6,277 


1,  189 
883 
963 


31,  066 


1,533 
2,965 

726 
1,952 

450 


2,  460 
2,  061 


2,  969 
3,938 
2,268 
2,  622 
5,564 


25, 363 


2,  !< 


1,654 
174 


1,729 

i,393 
335 
1,452 
1,  262 
1,  265 
1,389 
1,864 
6,  411 
4,4i8 


1,  611 
95i 
944 


24, 123 


*  Price  township  organized  from  part  of  Mayo  township  since  1890. 

t  Reidsville  township  organized  from  parts  of  Simpsonville  and  Williamsburg  townships 
since  1890 

X  Cleveland  township  organized  from  parts  of  Mt  Ulla  and  Scotch  Irish  townships  since 
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Table  No.  a— Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions 


Rutherford  County. 

Camp  Creek  township 

Chimney  Rock  township 

Colfax  township,  including  Ellenboro  town 

Ellenboro  town 

Cool  Spring  township,  including  Bostic  and  Forest  City  towns. 

Bostic  town 

Forest  City  town 

Duncan  Creek  township 

Golden  Valley  township 

Green  Hill  township 

High  Shoal  township,  including  Caroleen  and  Henrietta  towns 

Caroleen  town 

Henrietta  town 

Logan  Store  township 

Morgan  township 

Rutherfordton  township,  including  Rutherfordton  towu 

Rutherfordton  town 

Sulphur  Springs  township 

Union  township 


Total 


Sampson  County. 


Dismal  township 

Franklin  township 

Halls  township  * 

Herrings  township  * 

Honeycutts  township  * 

Lisbon  township,  including  Ingold  village 

Ingold  village 

Little  Coharie  township,  including  Autryville  and  Roseboro 
towns 

Autryville  town 

Roseboro  town 

McDaniels  township,  including  Parkersburg  town 

Parkersburg  town 

Mingo  township* 

Newton  Grove  township,  including  Newton  Grove  village 

Newton  Grove  village 

North  Clinton  township,  including  part  of  Clinton  town 

Clinton  town  (part  of) _. 

Total   for   Clinton    town,  in   North    and   South   Clinton 

townships 

Piney  Grove  township 

South  Clinton  township,  including  part  of  Clinton  town 

Clinton  town  (part  of) 

Taylor  Bridge  township 

Turkey  township, 

Westbrooks  township  * 


i,5i7 
1,556 
2,  221 
172 
2,629 

97 

1,  090 

786 

r,  120 

1,  700 

5,505 

1,  706 
1,250 

2,  2S9 

1,043 
2,350 

880 
1,  702 

683 


25,  101 


i,477 
1,864 

&59 

1,281 

2,  060 

1,707 

S6 

2,  044 
61 

63 
1,  091 

57 
2.4S5 

1,  211 

75 

2,  270 
614 

953 
2,  401 
r,639 

344 
1,473 
L359 
1,  159 


Total 26,  380 


*  Herrings  township  organized  from  parts  of  Halls,  Honeycutts,  Mingo,  and  Westbrooks 
townships  since  1890. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Scotland  County.* 


Laurel  Hill  township  f 

Spring  Hill  township} 

Stewartsville  township,  including  Laurinburg  town 

Laurinburg  town  

Williamsons  township 


Total. 


Stanly  County. 

Albemarle  township,  including  Albemarle  town 

Albemarle  town 

Almonds  township 

Big  Lick  township,  including  Big  Lick  town 

Big  Lick  town 

Center  township,  including  Norwood  town 

Norwood  town 

Furr  township 

Harris  township,  including  New  London  and  Richfield  towns. 

New  London  town 

Richfield  town 

Ridenhour  township 

Tyson  township 


Total 


Stokes  County. 


Beaver  Island  township 

Danbury  township  % 

Meadows  township,:):  including  Germanton  village 

Germanton  village 

Peters  Creek  township 

Quaker  Gap  township 

Sauratown  township,  including  Walnut  Cove  village. 

Walnut  Cove  village 

Snow  Creek  township__ 

Yadkin  township 


Total 


Surry  County. 

Bryant  township 

Dobsou  township,  including  Dobson  town. 

Dobson  town 

Eldora  township 

Elkin  township, §  including  Elkin  town__. 

Elkin  town 

Franklin  township 


2,441 
1,  8  r8 
4,884 
1,334 
3,4io 


12,553 


4,274 
1,382 
1,  125 
1,815 

132 

2,315 
663 

i,73i 
1,609 
299 
73 
1,  I31 
1.  220 


15, 220 


1,836 
1,097 

2,374 
129 
2,189 
3,797 
2,546 
336 
2,469 
3,55S 

19, 866 


1890. 


3,4H 


4,  824 
1,357 
2,  670 


2,233 
248 
1,  127 
1,688 
69 
1,668 

159 

1,  660 

L4I3 


999 
1,348 


12, 136 


1,534 


3,274 


2,034 
3,  001 

t,994 
320 

2,313 

3,o49 

17, 199 


1,816 

2,794 

L534 
1,963 

327 
1,  260 

1,  102 

1,849 
860 

1,  120 
288 

i,  190 

1,087 

*  Organized  from  part  of  Richmond  County  in  1900. 

t  Spring  Hill  township  organized  from  part  of  Laurel  Hill  township  since  1S90. 
X  Danbury  township  organized  from  part  of  Meadows  township  since  1890. 
I  Formerly  Hotel. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Surry  County— Continued. 


Long  Hill  township  * 

Marsh  township 

Mt.  Airy  township,  including  Mt.  Airy  town 

Mt.  Airy  town 

Pilot  township,*  including  Pilot  Mountain  town. 

Pilot  Mountain  town 

Rock  ford  township 

Shoals  township  * 

Siloam  township 

Stewarts  Creek,  township 

Westfield  township 


Total. 


Swain  County. 

Charleston  township,  including  Bryson  town. 

Bryson  town 

Forney  Creek  township 

Nantahala  township 

Oconalufty  township 


Total . 


Transylvania  County. 

Boyd  township 

Brevard  township,  including  Brevard  town 

Brevard  town 

Catheys  Creek  township 

Dunn  Rock  township 

Eastatoe  township 

Gloucester  township  _. 

Hogback  township 

Little  River  township 


Total. 


Tyrrell  County. 

Alligator  township 

Columbia  township,  including  Columbia  town. 

Columbia  town 

Gum  Neck  township 

Scupper uong  township 

South  Fork  township 


Total . 


520 

1,013 

902 

6,389 

4,385 

2,680 

1,768 

1,568 

2,322 

710 

I,  267 

1,  021 

I,  131 

I,  029 

713 

1,704 

i,375 

1,985 

i,757 

25,515 

19, 281 

3,202 

2,  669 

417 

1,350 

926 

2,  I99 

1,615 

1,650 

1,367 

8,  401 

6,577 

792 

804 

1,695 

i,439 

584 

327 

835 

697 

619 

588 

696 

626 

556 

527 

619 

452 

808 

748 

6,  620 

5,88i 

746 

767 

1,958 

1,474 

382 

209 

1,158 

960 

926 

874 

192 

150 

4,980 


4,225 


'■  Long  Hill  and  Shoals  townships  organized  from  parts  of  Pilot  township  since  1890. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Union  County. 


Buford  township 

Goose  Creek  township - 

Jackson  township,  including  Waxhaw  town 

Waxhaw  town  ~ 

Lanes  Creek  township  * 

Marshville  township,*  including  Marshville  town 

Marshville  town 

Monroe  township,  including  Monroe  city 

Monroe  city - 

Ward  1 6bl 

Ward  2 476 

Ward  3 fl 

Ward  4 - 62b 

New  Salem  township  * 

Sandy  Ridge  township 

Vance  township 


Total 


Vance  County. 


Dabney  township ■ 

Henderson  township,  including  Henderson  town 

Henderson  town 

Ward  1 *>  345 

Ward  2 887 

Ward  3 450 

Ward  4    l>  °64 

Kittrell  township,  including  Kittrell  town 

Kittrell  town 

Middleburg  township,  including  Middleburg  town 

Middleburg  town 

Nutbush  township 

Sandy  Creek  township 

Townsville  township 

Williamsboro  township 


Total . 


Wake  County. 


1900.  1890 


3.  l69 
2,  929 

3,327 

752 

1,  700 

3,028 

349 
6,633 
2,427 


1,996 
2,947 
1,427 


27, 156 


949 
6,  022 
3,746 


Barton  Creek  township 

Buckhorn  township 

Cary  township,  including  Cary  village 

Cary  village 

Cedar  Fork  township,  including  Morrisville  village 

Morrisville  village 

Holly  Springs  township,  including  Holly  Springs  village 

Holly  Springs  village 

House  Creek  township : 

Little  River  township,  including  Wakefield  village 

Wakefield  village 


2,95o 
168 

1,674 
169 

584 
1,  600 

1,443 
1,  462 


16, 684 


!,  OOO 
,083 

,470 

333 
:,  086 

100 
[,827 

219 
2,484 
2,627 

142 


2,55i 
2,468 
2,  202 


2,558 


4,876 
1,866 


2,547 
2,500 

i,557 


21,259 


1,  103 
6,052 

4,i9i 


3,  066 

3*7 

1,970 


654 
1,799 
1,  267 
1,  670 


i7.58i 


i,543 
1,  022 

1,334 
423 

1,  168 
149 

1,733 
218 

2,  226 
2,  137 


*  Marshville  township  organized  from  parts  of  Lanes  Creek  and  New  Salem  townships 
since  1890. 
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Table  No.   4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Wake  County — Continued. 

Marks  Creek  township 

Middle  Creek  township 

Neuse  River  township 

New  Light  township 

Oak  Grove  township 

Panther  Branch  township 

Raleigh  township,  including  Raleigh  city 

Raleigh  city 

Ward  1 3,  149 

Ward  2 3,047 

Ward  3 4,  409 

Ward  4 3,  038 

St  Marys  township 

St.  Matthews  township 

Swift  Creek  township  _.; 

Wake  Forest  township,  including  Forestville  and  Wake  Forest 

College  towns  and  Rolesville  village 

Forestville  town 

Rolesville  village 

Wake  Forest  College  town , 

White  Oak  township,  including  Apex  village 

Apex  village 


1900 


2,223 
1,872 
1,  202 


1,  671 
19, 479 
13, 643 


2,736 
1,933 
2,043 

3,687 
157 
155 
823 

2,  224 
349 


Total \     54,  626 


Warren  County. 

Fishing  Creek  township 

Fork  township 

Hawtree  township 

Judkins  township 

Nutbush  township 

River  township,  including  part  of  Littleton  town. 

Littleton  town  (part  of)* 

Roanoke  township 

Sandy  Creek  township 

Shocco  township 

Sixpound  township,  including  Macon  town . 

Macon  town 

Smith  Creek  township . 

Warrenton  township,  including  Warreuton  town  . 

Warrenton  town 


i,55i 
1,  14S 

1,845 
L738 
1,725 
i,497 
375 
461 

1,456 
1,  168 
1,73° 

157 
r,  136 
3,696 

836 


Total 


Washington  County. 

Lees  Mills  township 

Plymouth  township,  including  Plymouth  town  ._ 

Plymouth  town 

Scuppernong  township,  including  Creswell  town 

Creswell  town 

Skiunersville  township 


19,  151 


Total 


3,5io 
3,592 
1,  on 

2,314 

224 

I,  192 


10,  60S 


1890. 


1,924 
1,513 

t,372 

t,979 

1,  100 

1,  607 

16, 784 

12,678 


2,680 
1,912 
1,928 

3,402 


150 

853 

L843 

269 


49, 207 


i,499 
1,  191 

1,656 
1,  716 

1,639 
L336 
206 
496 
i,4f4 
L354 
1,887 


1,  120 

4,052 

740 


19, 360 


2,85b 
3,900 

T,  212 

2,  279 

202 

I,  163 


10,  200 


*In  Littleton  township,  Halifax  County,  and  River  township,  Warren  County. 
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Table  No.  4—  Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


Watauga   County. 


Bald  Mountain  township 

Beaverdam  township  _  _..___ 

Beech  Mountain  township  * 

Blowing  Rock  township,  including  Blowing  Rock  town. 

Blowing  Rock  town 

Blue  Ridge  township 

Boone  township,  including  Boone  town 

Boone  town . 


306 
1,067 
708 
805 
33i 
825 
1,811 
155 


1890. 


376 

877 


602 


Cove  Creek  township  f ATr 


Elk  township - 
Laurel  Creek  township  * 
Meat  Camp  township.  „ 
North  Fork  township  f 
Shawneehaw  township  * 
Stony  Fork  township  _. 
Watauga  township 


Total. 


Wayne  County. 

Brogdens  township,  including  Mount  Olive  town 

Mount  Olive  town 

Fork  township . 

Goldsboro  township,  including  Goldsboro  city 

Goldsboro  city 

Ward  1 3.io4 

Ward  2 2>773 

Granthams  township 

Great  Swamp  township . 

Indian  Springs  township,  including  Whitehall  town 

Whitehall  town 

Nahunta  township,  including  Eureka  and  Fremont  towns.. 

Eureka  town 

Fremont  town 

New  Hope  township 

Pikeville  township,  including  Pikeville  town 

Pikeville  town 

Saulston  township  

Stony  Creek  township 


465 
1,  169 

937 
396 
867 
986 
1,495 


13.417 


134 
617 
283 
946 
877 


629 

i,47i 
144 

1,632 
424 

1,095 
720 


791 

766 

1,228 


10,  611 


3,725 
393 

1,603 

6,  175 
4,oi7 


Total . 


Wilkes  County. 


Antioch  township 

Beaver  Creek  township  J  ._. 

Boomer  township  % 

Brushy  Mountain  township. 


204 
436 
001 

114 

479 
123 

435 
025 

55i 
16S 
610 
687 


1,852 
1,  096 
i,68S 


5,243 


377 

2,  049 
2,  022 


1,  149 
1,498 


31,356  ,       26,100 


866 
496 
969 
902 


818 
994 


740 


*  Beech  Mountain  township,  organized  from  parts  of  Laurel  Creek  and  Shawneehaw  town- 
ships since  1890. 

t  North  Fork  township  organized  from  part  of  Cove  Creek  township  since  1890. 

%  Boomer  township  organized  from  parts  of  Beaver  Creek  and  Moravian  Falls  townships 
since  1890. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions 


Wilkes  County— Continued. 

Edwards  township 

Elk  township 

Jobs  Cabin  township 

Lewis  Fork  township 

Lovelace  township 

Moravian  Falls  township  * 

Mulberry  township  f 

Newcastle  township 

North   Wilkesboro  township, \  including  North  Wilkesboro 

town 

North  Wilkesboro  town 

Reddies  River  township 

Rock  Creek  townshipf 

Somers  township 

Trap  Hill  township 

Union  township 

Walnut  Grove  township 

Wilkesboro  township, f  including  Wilkesboro  town 

Wilkesboro  town 


2,684 
1,307 

945 
1,  164 

836 

i,i49 
i,  811 
1,  241 

1,467 
918 

L799 
1,  187 

1,  106 
1,724 
i,535 
L579 

2,  105 
635 


Total j     26,  872 


Wilson  County. 

Black  Creek  township,  including  Black  Creek  town 

Black  Creek  town ; 

Cross  Roads  township,  including  Lucama  town 

Lucama  town 

Gardner   township,    including   Bridgersville    and   Wilbanks 

towns 

Bridgersville  town 

Wilbanks  town 

Old  Fields  township 

Saratoga  township,  including  Saratoga  town 

Saratoga  town 

Springhill  township ._r 

Stantonsburg  township 

Taylor  township 

Toisnot  township,  including  Elm  City  and  Town  Creek  towns. 

Elm  City  town 

Town  Creek  town 

Wilson  township,  including  Wilson  town 

Wilson  town 

Total 


2,245 
1,  204 

856 
1,  122 

814 
1,  196 
i,398 
1,  125 


1,625 
1,  246 
i,037 
L949 
1,115 
T,293 
i,8q8 

336 


22,  675 


18,  644 


*  Boomer  township  organized  from  parts  of  Beaver  Creek  and  Moravian  Falls  townships 
since  1890. 

t  North  Wilkesboro  township  organized  from  parts  of  Mulberry,  Rock  Creek  and  Wilkes- 
boro Townships  since  1890. 
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Table  No.  4 — Continued. 


Minor  Civil  Divisions. 


1900.  1890. 


Yadkin  County. 

Boonville  township,  including  Boonville  town 

Boonville  town 

Buck  Shoal  township. 4* 

Deep  Creek  township,  including  part  of  Yadkinville  village. 

Yadkinville  village  (part  of) 

Total  for  Yadkinville  village,*  in  Deep  Creek  and  Lib- 
erty townships 

East  Bend  township,  including  East  Bend  village 

East  Bend  village 

Fall  Creek  township 

Forbush  township 

Knobs  township 

Liberty  township,  including  part  of  Yadkinville  village 

Yadkinville  village  (part  of)  

Little  Yadkin  township 

Total 

Yancey  County. 

Brush  Creek  township 

Burnsville  township,  including  Burnsville  town 

Burnsville  town 

Caney  River  township 

Crabtree  township 

Egypt  township r 

Green  Mountain  township 

Jacks  Creek  township 

Pensacola  township 

Price  Creek  township 

Ramseytown  township 

South  Toe  township 

Total 


1,583 

183 

1,581 

i,6S8 

36 

292. 

2,  029 

444 

1,837 

1,294 

1,649 

i,999 

256 

423 


I 

391 

I 
I 

495 
491 

I 

175 

854 

14,  oSj 


525 
1, 152 

207 
1,  462 
1,163 
L34S 

643 
1,  182 

700 
i,3i5 
1,  125 

849 


11,  464 


i,755 
1,565 

1,  619 

2,  078 


542 


13, 79° 


440 
969 


210 
924 
082 
670 
026 
57o 
063 
927 
609 


9,490 


In  1890  in  Liberty  township  only. 


There  are  347  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  North  Carolina,  for 
which  the  population  in  1900  is  separately  returned,  and  these  incorporated 
places  are  presented  in  Table  5  in  alphabetical  order,  being  abstracted  from 
Table  4,  in  which  they  are  presented  in  detail  under  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  severally  situated. 
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Table  No.  5. — Population  of  the  Incorporated  Cities,   Towns  and  Villiges  of 
North  Carolina :  1890  and  1900. 


Cities,  Towns  and  Villages. 


Aberdeen  town 

Advance  town 

Ahoskie  town 

Albemarle  town 

Alexis  town 

Apex  village 

Archdale  town 

Arden  town 

Ashboro  town 

Asheville  city 

Aulander  town 

Aurora  town 

Autryville  town 

Ayden  town 

Bakersville  town 

Bath  town 

Battleboro  town 

Bayboro  town 

Beaufort  town 

Belle  Haven  town 

Belmont  town 

Benson  town 

Bessemer  City  town — 

Bethel  town 

Big  Lick  town 

Biltmore  town 

Black  Creek  town 

Black  Mountain  town. 
Blowing  Rock  town  — 

Boardman  town 

Boone  town 

Boonville  town 

Bostic  town 

Brevard  town 

Bridgersville  town 

Bryson  town 

Burgaw  village 

Burlington  town 

Burusville  town 

Cameron  town 

Canton  town 

Caroleen  town 

Carthage  town 

Car3'  village 

Caslalia  town 

Catawba  town 

Cedar  Falls  town 

Cerro  Gordo  village___ 

Chadbourn  town 

Chapel  Hill  town 

Charlotte  city 

Cherryville  town 

China  Grove  village— 

Claremont  town 

Clayton  town 

Cleveland  village 

Clinton  town 

Clyde  town 

(Jolerain  town 

Collettsville  town 

Columbia  town 

Columbus  town 

Concord  city 

Conetoe  village 

Conoho  town 


Population. 


1900. 


559 
273 
302 
,382 
92 

349 
182 

137 
992 

,694 
342 
3H 
61 
557 
511 
400 
229 
292 

>i95 
383 
145 
384 

,  100 

457 

132 

7i 


33i 

'604 

155 

1S3 

97 

584 

42 

417 

387 

,692 

207 

218 

230 

1  7°6 

605 

333 

163 

169 

272 

123 

243 

.099 

,091 

,  00S 

887 

160 

754 

198 

958 

244 

207 

57 

382 

334 

,910 

132 

115 


269 
224 
229 
5io 
10,  235 
163 
251 


252 
2,007 


377 
69 


366 
1,716 


485 
4^3 
159 


129 

156 

1,017 

n,557 


174 
"478" 


4,339 
88 


Cities,  Towns  and  Villages. 


Population. 


• 
Conover  town 

Creswell  town 

Cronly  town 

Cumberland  town 

Dallas  town 

Davidson  College  town 

Denver  village 

Dillsboro  town 

Dobson  town 

Dunn  town 

Durham  city 

East  Bend  village 

Edenton  town 

Edwards  town 

Elizabeth  City  town 

Elizabethtown  town 

Elkin  town 

Elk  Park  village 

Ellenboro  town 

Elm  City  town 

Elon  College  town 

Enfield  town 

Enochville  village 

Eureka  town 

Kveretts  town 

Fairbluff  village 

Faison  village 

Falkland  town 

Farmville  town 

Farrar  town 

Fayetteville  town 

Forest  City  town 

Forestville  town 

Four  Oaks  town 

Franklin  town 

Frankliuton  town 

Fremont  town 

Garysburg  town 

Gastonia  town 

Gatesville  town 

Germanton  village 

Gibsonville  town 

Glen  Alpine  town 

Gold  Hill  village 

Gold  Point  town 

Goldsboro  city 

Graham  town 

Granite  Falls  village 

Greensboro  city 

Greenville  town 

Grifton  town 

Grimesland  town 

Grover  village 

Halifax  town 

Hamilton  town 

Hamlet  village 

Hardin  Factory  town 

Harrellsville  town 

Hayesville  town 

Henderson  town 

Hendersonville  town 

Henrietta  town 

Hertford  town 

Hexlena  town 

Hickory  town 


413 
224 
78 
343 
514 
904 
199 
279 
327 

,072 

,670 
444 

,  °4D 
99 

,348 
144 
860 
498 
172 
560 
638 
35i 
93 
123 
127 
328 
308 

139 
262 

554 
,670 
,090 
157 
171 
335 
761 
435 
269 
,610 
200 
129 
521 
137 
514 
124 

,S77 
,052 
277 
,035 
,565 
229 
277 

174 
306 

493 

639 

205 

109 

142 

,746 

,917 

,250 

,382 

13 

,535 
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Table  No.  5 — Continued. 


Cities,  Towns  and  Villages. 


Highlands  town 

High  Point  village 

Hildebran  village 

Hillsboro  town 

Hobgood  town 

Hoffman  village 

Holly  Springs  village.. 

Hookerton  town 

Hope  Mills  village 

Hot  Springs  town 

Huntersville  town 

Inanda  town 

Ingold  village 

Jackson  town 

Jacksonville  village . 

Jamesville  town 

Jefferson  town 

Jerome  town 

Jonesboro  town 

Keelsville  town 

Kelford  town 

Kenansville  town 

Kenly  town 

Kernersville  village 

Keyser  town 

Kings  Mountain  town 

Kinston  town 

Kittrell  town 

LaGrange  town 

Lasker  town 

Lattimore  village 

Laurinburg  town 

Leaksville  village 

Leicester  town 

Lenoir  town 

Lewiston  town 

Lexington  town 

Liberty  town 

Lilesville  town 

Lillmgton  town 

Lillington  village 

Lincolnton  town 

Louisburg  town 

Lowell  town 

Lucama  town 

Lumber  Bridge  town,.., 

Lumberton  town 

Mc^denville  town 

McFarlan  town 

Macon  town 

Madison  village 

Magnolia  town 

Maiden  town 

Manly  village 

Manteo  towu 

Margaretsville  town 

Marion  town 

Marlboro  village 

Marshall  town 

Mars  Hill  town 

Marshville  town 

Matthews  town 

Maxton  town  „I 

Mayodan  village 

Maysville  village 

Mebane  town 

Middleburg  town 

Milton  village 


Population. 


1900. 


249 
4.163 
109 
707 
122 
184 
219 

139 
881 

445 
533 
150 

86 
441 
309 
235 
230 

61 
640 

42 
167 
271 
260 
652 
180 
2,062 
4, 106 
168 

S53 
121 
108 

1,334 
688 
126 

1,296 
163 

1,234 

3°4 

213 

65 


1,178 
290 
236 


2,144 
112 
157 
813 
454 
614 
176 
312 
123 

1, 116 
in 
337 
289 
349 
378 
935 
904 
98 
218 


Population. 


662 


218 
173 
773 
695 
43i 


78 
75° 
170 
346 
413 


291 

137 
900 
295 
429 
1,726 

317 

775 


i,357 
726 


673 
373 
1,440 
366 
222 


957 
667 


584 


45o 
460 
264 
192 


63 
799 

92 
203 


335 
694 


705 


Cities,  Towns  and  Villages. 


Mint  Hill  town 

MocksviJle  town 

Monroe  city 

Montezuma  village 

Montford  town 

Mooresboro  village  _1 

Mooresville  town : 

Morehead  City  town 

Morganton  town 

Morrisville  village 

Morven  town 

Mountain  Island  town 

Mt.  Airy  town 

Mt.  Gilead  town 

Mt    Holly  town 

Mt.  Olive  town 

Mt.  Pleasant  village 

Mufreesboro  town 

Murphy  town 

Nashville  town 

New  Bern  city 

New  London  town 

Newport  town 

Newton  town 

Newton  Grove  village 

North  Durham  town 

North  Wilkesboro  town 

Norwood  town 

Oak  Ridge  town 

Old  Fort  town 

Oriental  town 

Oxford  town 

Pactolus  town 

Palmyra  town 

Pantego  town 

Parkersburg  town 

Parmele  town 

Peachland  town 

Pendleton  town 

Pikeville  town 

Pilot  Mountain  town 

Pine  Level  town 

Pineville  town 

Pittsboro  town 

Plateau  village 

Plymouth  town 

Point  Caswell  village 

Polkton  town 

Polloksville  town 

Powellsville  town 

Princeton  town 

Princeville  town 

Raleigh  city 

Ramoth  town 

Ramseur  town 

Randleman  town 

Red  Springs  town 

Reidsville  town 

Rennert  town 

Richfield  town 

Richlands  village 

Rich  Square  town 

Ringwood  village 

Roanoke  Rapids  town 

Robersonville  town 

Rockingham  town 

Rocky  Mount  town 

Rocky  Mount  Mills  town. 


192 

745 

2,427 

219 

196 

144 

i,533 

i,379 

1,938 

100 

447 

450 

2,680 

395 

630 

617 

444 

657 

C04 

479 
9,090 

299 
328 

1,583 
75 
644 
918 
663 
161 

253 

300 

2,059 

52 
131 
253 

57 
336 
156 

86 
168 
710 
266 
585 
424 

99 
1,011 

77 
276 
19S 
S03 
281 
552 
13,643 
35i 
769 

2, 190 
858 

3,262 
133 
73 
160 
232 
98 

1, 009 
275 

1,507 

2,937 
605 


1890. 


1,866 


197 

886 
1,064 
1,557 

149 

376 
1,768 

472 
393 
375 
674 
803 
401 
7,843 

218 


159 


,907 
i°5 
114 
151 


264 


T,2I2 

127 
247 
143 

248 
428 


643 
92 
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Table  No.   5 — Continued. 


Cities,  Towns  and  Villages. 


Rolesville  village 

Roseboro  town 

Rowland  town 

Roxboro  town 

Roxobel  town 

Rutherfordton  town 

St.  Lewis  town 

Salem  city 

Salisbury  city 

Saluda  town 

Sanford  town 

Saratoga  town 

Scotland  Neck  town 

Seaboard  town 

Selma  town 

Shallotte  City  town 

Shelby  town 

Siler  City  town 

Smithfield  town 

Snow  Hill  town 

South  Biltmore  town 

Southern  Pines  town 

South  Gaston  town 

Southport  city 

South  Wadesboro  town 

Sparta  town 

Spencer   Mountain   Mills 

town 

Springhope  town 

Stanley  town 

Star  town 

Statesville  city 

Stonewall  town 

Swansboro  town 

Sylva  town 

Tarboro  town 

Taylorsville  town 

Thomasville  town 

Tillery  town 

Town  Creek  town 

Trenton  village 


Population. 


155 

63 

357 

1,021 

227 
880 
100 

3,642 

6,277 
211 

1,044 
12^ 

1,  348 
287 
816 
149 

1,874 
440 
764 
405 
312 
517 
44 

1,336 
154 
5°l 

243 
666 
441 
211 

3, 141 
16S 
265 
2S1 

2,499 
413 
751 
258 
35 
338 


150 
421 


2,711 
4,4i8 


367 
102 
778 
201 
527 


i,394 
254 
550 
283 


1,  207 
95 


248 


,318 
196 
233 


1,924 
59° 


Cities,  Towns  and  Villages. 


Trinity  town 

Trinity  Park  town 

Troy  town 

Tryon  town 

Union  City  town 

Union  town 

Vanceboro  town 

Vandemere  town 

Waco  village 

Wadesboro  town 

Wakefield  village 

Wake  Forest  College  town 

Wallace  town 

Walnut  Cove  village 

Warrenton  town 

Warsaw  town 

Washington  town 

Waxhaw  town 

Waynesville  town 

Weaverville  town 

Weldon  town 

West  Hickory  town 

Whitakers  town 

Whitehall  town 

Whiteviile  town 

Wilbanks  town 1 

Wilkesboro  town 

Williamston  town 

Wilmington  city 

Wilson  town 

Windsor  town 

Winfall  town 

Winston  city 

Winterville  town 

Winton  town 

Woodland  town 

Worthville  town 

Wrightsville  Beach  town.. 

Yadkin  College  town 

Yadkinville  village 

Youngsville  town 


Population. 


274 
6S 
878 
324 
432 
176 
291 
169 
160 

1,546 
142 
S23 
218 
336 
836 
576 

4,842 
752 

1,307 
329 

i,433 
213 
388 
114 
634 
46 

635 
912 

20, 976 

3,525 

597 

222 

10,008 
243 
688 
242 
467 
22 
210 
292 
345 


1890. 


380 


90 
105 


853 


740 
401 

,545 


455 

216 

1,286 


372 


336 

751 

20,056 

2,126 

522 


8,  oj8 


419 
247 
328 


Of  the  347  incorporated  places  there  are  only  35  that  have  a  population  in 
1900  of  more  than  2,000;  of  these  23  have  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  and  6 
have  more  than  5,000,  but  less  than  10,000;  6  have  more  than  10,000,  namely, 
Wilmington,  with  20,976;  Charlotte,  with  18,091;  Asheville,  with  14,694;  Ral- 
eigh, with  13,643;  Greensboro,  with  10,035,  and  Winston,  with  10,008  inhabi- 
tants. 
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MANUFACTURES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  Chief  statistician  for  Manufactures,  in  transmitting 
statistics  for  North  Carolina,  says: 

I  transmit  herewith  me  statistics  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries for  tne  State  of  North  Carolina  for  the  census  year  1900,  taken  in  ac- 
cordance wiih  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1899.  This 
section  requires  that  "'The  schedules  of  inquiries  relating  to  the  products  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments  shall  embrace  the  name  and 
location  of  each  establishment;  character  of  organization,  whether  individual, 
co-operative,  or  other  form;  date  of  commencement  of  operations;  character 
of  business  or  kind  of  goods  manufactured;  amount  of  capital  invested; 
number  of  proprietors,  firm  members,  copartners  or  officers,  and  the  amount 
of  their  salaries;  number  of  employes,  and  the  amount  of  their  wages;  quan- 
tity and  cost  of  materials  used  in  manufactures;  amount  of  miscellaneous 
expenses;  quantity  and  value  of  products;  time  in  operation  during  the  cen- 
sus year;  character  and  quantity  of  power  used;  and  character  and  number 
of  machines  employed." 

In  each  of  the  above  particulars  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been 
observed,  but  certain  of  the  data  thus  elicited  are  reserved  for  publication  in 
the  final  volumes. 

There  were  15  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  withdrawn  from  the  enumera- 
tors, and  their  manufacturing  statistics  collected  by  special  agents,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  further  provision  of  section  7  of  the  census  act.  Wherever 
the  phrase  "urban  manufactures"  is  used,  it  applies  only  to  those  cities  and 
towns  which  were  withdrawn  from  the  enumerators  and  committed  to 
special  agents,  and  only  to  manufacturing  establishments  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  such  places. 

The  presentation  of  manufacturing  statistics  of  cities  by  specified  industries 
at  the  present  census  is  confined  to  cities  having  a  population  of  20,000  or 
over,  and  for  this  reason  detailed  statistics  are  presented  only  for  the  city  of 
"Wilmington. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  text  of  the  accompanying  report. 

The  statistics  for  North  Carolina  are  presented  in  9  tables:  Table  6  show- 
ing comparative  figures  for  the  State  at  tne  several  censuses;  Table  7  showing 
all  the  industries  of  the  State  divided  between  hand  trades  and  the  manu- 
factures proper,  and  also  the  statistics  of  educational,  eleemosynary,  and 
penal  institutions,  and  establishments  with  a  product  of  less  than  $500, 
which  two  laiter  classes  were  not  reported  at  previous  censuses;  Table  8 
showing  the  statistics  of  the  10  leading  industries  of  the  State  for  1890  and 
1900;  Table  9  showing  the  totals  for  the  city  of  Wilmington  at  the  census 
of  1890  and  1900  ;  Table  10  showing  the  urban  manufactures  of  the  State  in 
comparison  with  the  totals  for  the  entire  State  and  the  State  exclusive  of 
the  cities  and  towns  withdrawn  from  the  enumerators;  Table  11  showing  the 
statistics  for  the  State  by  counties;  Table  12  showing  the  statistics  for  the 
State  by  specified  industries;  Table  13  showing  the  statistics  for  the  city  of 
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Wilmington  by  specified  industries;  and  Table  14  showing  the  totals  for  all 
industries  in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns  withdrawn  from  the  enumerators 
(exclusive  of  the  city  of  Wilmington). 

Table  1  shows  the  growtn  of  manufactures  in  North  Carolina  for  the  half 
century  which  terminates  with  the  Twelfth  Census.  The  manufacturing 
statistics  of  the  censuses  prior  to  1850  were  too  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
in  character  to  make  it  proper  to  reproduce  them  in  such  a  table  as  a  meas- 
ure of  industrial  growth  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Owing  to 
changes  in  the  method  of  taking  the  census,  comparisons  between  the  earlier 
and  liter  decades,  represented  in  Table  1,  should  be  drawn  only  in  the  most 
general  way.  Nevertheless,  the  rate  of  growth  in  North  Carolina  manufac- 
tures may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  figures  given. 

In  drafting  the  schedules  of  inquiry  for  the  census  of  1900,  care  was  taken 
to  preserve  the  basis  of  comparison  with  prior  censuses.  Comparison  may 
be  made  safely  with  respect  to  all  the  items  of  inquiry  except  those  relating 
to  capital,  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  and  their  salaries,  the  average  num- 
ber of  employes,  and  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid.  Live  capital,  that  is, 
cash  on  hand,  bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  raw  materials,  stock 
in  process  of  manufacture,  finished  products  on  hand,  and  other  sundries, 
was  first  called  for  at  the  census  of  1890.  No  definite  attempt  was  made,  prior 
to  the  census  of  1890,  to  secure  a  return  of  live  capital  invested. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  inquiries  relating  to  employes  and  wages  in 
order  to  eliminate  defects  found  to  exist  on  the  form  of  inquiry  adopted  in 
1890.  At  the  census  of  1890  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  during 
the  entire  year  was  called  for,  and  also  the  average  number  employed  at 
stated  weekly  rates  of  pay,  and  the  average  number  was  computed  for  the 
actual  time  the  establishments  were  reported  as  being  in  operation.  At  the 
census  of  1900,  the  greatest  and  least  numbers  of  employes  were  reported, 
and  also  the  average  number  employed  during  each  month  of  the  year.  The 
average  number  of  wage-earners  (men,  women  and  children)  employed  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  was  ascertained  by  using  12,  the  number  of  calendar 
months,  as  a  divisor  into  the  total  of  the  average  numbers  reported  for  each 
month.  This  difference  in  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  average  number 
of  wage-earners  during  the  entire  year  may  have  resulted  in  a  variation  in 
the  number,. and  should  be  considered  in  making  comparisons. 

At  the  census  of  1900,  the  number  and  salaries  of  proprietors  and  firm  mem- 
bers actively  engaged  in  the  business  or  in  supervision  were  reported,  com- 
bined with  clerks  and  other  officials.  In  cases  where  proprietors  and  firm 
members  were  reported  without  salaries,  the  amount  that  would  ordinarily 
be  paid  for  similar  services  was  estimated.  At  the  census  of  1900,  only  the 
number  of  proprietors  and  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry 
or  in  supervision  was  ascertained,  and  no  salaries  were  reported  for  this 
class.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  compare  the  number  and  salaries  of  sal- 
aried officials  of  any  character  for  the  two  censuses. 

Furthermore,  the  schedules  for  1890  included  in  the  wage-earning  class, 
overseers,  foremen  and  superintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or 
managers),  while  the  census  of  1900  separates  from  the  wage-earning  class 
such  salaried  employes  as  general  superintendents,  clerks  and  salesmen.  It 
is  possible  and  probable  that  this  change  in  the  form  of  the  question  has 
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resulted  in  eliminating  from  the  wage-earners,  as  reported  by  the  present 
census,  many  high-salaried  employes  included  in  that  group  for  the  census 
of  1890. 

In  some  instances,  the  number  of  proprietors  and  firm  members,  shown  In 
the  accompanying  tables,  fall  short  of  the  number  of  establishments  re- 
ported. This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  no  proprietors  or  firm  mem- 
bers are  reported  for  corporations  or  co-operative  establishments.  The  num- 
ber of  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  is  the  greatest  number  reported  em- 
ployed at  any  one  time  during  the  year.  For  the  cotton-ginning  industry, 
this  number  may  appear  excessive  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  salaries 
paid;  but  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  clerks  are  employed  for  only  a  part  of  the  year;  consequently,  the  amount 
they  receive  would  be  small  if  reckoned  as  an  annual  salary. 

The  reports  show  a  capital  of  $76,503,894  invested  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  industries  in  the  7,226  establishments  reporting  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  This  sum  represents  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  machin- 
ery, tools  and  implements,  and  the  live  capital  utilized,  but  does  not  include 
the  capital  stock  of  any  of  the  manufacturing  corporations  of  the  State.  The 
value  of  the  products  is  returned  at  $94,919,663,  to  produce  which  involved  an 
outlay  of  $2,434,621  for  salaries  of  officials,  clerks,  etc.;  $13,868,430  for  wages; 
$9,118,637  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  rent,  taxes,  etc.;  and  $53,- 
072,388  for  materials  used,  mill  supplies,  freight  and  fuel.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  difference  between  the  aggregate  of  these  sums 
and  the  value  of  the  products  is,  in  any  sense,  indicative  of  the  profits  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  products  during  the  census  year.  The  census  schedule 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  cost  of  selling  manufactured  articles,  or  of  inter- 
est on  capital  invested,  or  of  the  mercantile  losses  incurred  in  the  business, 
or  of  depreciation  in  plant.  The  value  of  the  product  given  is  the  value  as 
obtained  or  fixea  at  tne  shop  or  factory.  This  statement  is  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  erroneous  conclusions  from  the  figures  presented. 

The  value  of  products  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  $94,919,663,  is  the 
gross  value,  and  not  the  net  or  true  value.  The  difference  between  these  two 
should  be  carefully  noted.  The  gross  value  is  found  by  adding  the  value  of 
products  in  the  separate  establishments.  But  the  finished  product  of  one 
establishment  is  often  the  raw  material  for  another.  In  such  cases,  the 
value  of  the  former  reappears  in  the  latter,  and  thus  the  original  cost  of  cer- 
tain materials  may  be  included  several  times  in  the  gross  value.  The  net  or 
true  value  is  found  by  subtracting  from  the  gross  value  the  value  of  all  ma- 
terials purchased  in  a  partly  manufactured  form.  In  this  way  the  dupli- 
cations in  the  gross  value  are  eliminated. 

At  the  census  of  1890,  the  schedule  was  so  framed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  the  net  or  true  value.  In  the  present  census,  the  schedule  asked  for 
the  value  of  the  materials  in  two  classes,  those  purchased  in  the  crude  state 
and  those  purchased  in  the  partly  manufactured  form.  From  the  answers 
to  these  questions,  the  net  or  true  value  of  products  may  be  computed.  Thus, 
for  North  Carolina,  the  gross  value  of  products  for  1900  was  $94,919,663.  The 
value  of  materials  purchased  in  a  partly  manufactured  form  was  $20,344,508. 
The  difference,  $74,575,155,  is  the  net  or  true  value  of  products,  and  repre- 
sents the  increase  in  the  value  of  raw  materials  resulting  from  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture. 
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Table  No.  6  shows  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  as  returned  at  the  censuses  of  1850  to  1900,  inclu- 
sive, with  the  percentages  of  increase  for  each  decade.  This  table  also  pre- 
sents the  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  by  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, in  comparison  with  the  total  population  of  the  State,  and  the 
value  of  the  land  and  buildings  owned  and  reported  by  manufacturers  as 
capital,  in  comparison  with  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  estate  and  im- 
provements. 


Table  No.  6. — Comparative  Summary,  1850  to  1900, 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage  earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men,  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women,  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children,  under  16  years 

Wages , 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products, including  custom  work  and  re 
pairing 

Total  population 

Wage-earners  engaged  in  manufactures 

Per  cent  of  total  population 

Assessed  value  of  real  estate 

Value  of  land  and  buildings  invested  in  manufac 

tures1[ 

Per  cent  of  assessed  value 


Date  of  Census. 


7,  226 

$76, 503, 894 

3,001 

2,434,621 

70, 570 

13,868,430 

44,549 

io,  477,  765 

'5,°44 

•     2,394,417 

10,377 

996, 24S 

9,  "8,637 

53,072,388 

94,919,663 


1,893,810 


70,570 

3-7 

1165,968,278 

19,  291,964 
ii. 6 


1S90. 


3,667 

132,745,995 

t  2, 589 

1 1,27s,  415 

33, 625 

6,552,121 

22,665 

5,  260,422 

6,227 

908,  857 

4,733 

382,842 

3,329, 101 

22,789, 187 

40, 375, 450 


1,617,947 


33, 625 

2. 1 

142,068,932 

8,  £63, 264 


3,802 
$13,045,639 

m 

m 

18, 109 

2, 740, 768 

i2,8iS 
U) 

2,352 

(?) 

!3, 090, 937 
20,095,037 


18, 109 

1-3 

101,  709,326 

(I) 


1f  Does  not  include  value  of  rented  property. 

t  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;  number  only   reported  in 
1900.     (See  Table  7.) 

X  Not  reported  separately. 
§   Not  reported. 

Although  North  Carolina  is  an  agricultural  State,  Table  6  shows  that  there 
has  been  a  large  growth  in  its  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
during  the  half  century.  The  population  during  these  years  increased  from 
869,039  to  1,893,810,  or  117.9  per  cent,  while  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  increased  from  14,601  to 
70,570,  or  383.3  per  cent,  embracing,  in  1900,  3.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, compared  with  1.7  per  cent  in  1850.  Probably  the  best  indication  of 
the  importance  of  the  wage-earning  class  is  afforded  by  the  greatest  number 
employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year.  In  1900  this  was  93,325,  or  4.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  Both  the  greatest  percentage 
of  increase  and  the  greatest  absolute  increase  in  the  value  of  products  are 
shown  for  the  decade  ending  with  1900. 
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North  Carolina  has  waterpower  estimated  at  3,500,000  horsepower,  of 
which,  at  present,  only  6bd,000  is  available,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
the  late  W.  C.  Kerr,  State  Geologist.  When  the  electrical  transmission  of 
energy  becomes  more  general  in  the  State,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
this  power  can  be  profitably  applied  to  manufactures.  Table  6  shows  that 
during  tne  last  decade  the  number  of  men  among  the  wage-earners  increased 
96.6  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  women  increased  151.2  per  cent,  and  the 
number  of  children  119.2  per  cent.     Steps  have  already   een  taken  to  check 


With  Per  Cent  of  Increase  for 

Each  Decade. 

Date  of  Census 

Per  Cent  of  Increase. 

1870. 

i860. 

1S50. 

I 

1S90               1880 

to                   to 

1900.               1890. 

1870 

to 

18S0 

i860 

to 

1S7O 

1850 

to 

i860. 

3,642 

$8, 140,473 

(t) 

(I) 

13,622 

2,i95,7n 

11,339 

(!) 

1,422 

(t) 

861 

(t) 

(1) 

12,824,693 

19,021,327 

3,6S9 

89, 693, 703 

(J) 

U) 
14,217 

2,689,441 

12,  102 

(i) 

2,115 

tt) 

11) 

(I) 

Ci) 

10, 203, 22S 

16,678,698 

2,663 

$7, 456,  S60 

(f) 

(t) 

14,601 

2,383,456 

12,473 

(O 

2, 12s 

U) 

(I) 

U) 

(!) 

4,602,501 

9, 111,050 

97.1 
133-6 
15-9 
90.4 
109.9 
III. 7 
96.6 
99.2 
151.2 
163-5 
119. 2 
160.  2 

173-9 
132.9 

135- 1 

*3-6 
151  0 

4-4 
60.3 

*i.3 

*i6. 0 

38.5 
30.0 

I 

2 

7, 

85- 7 
139.  1 
76.8 

32.9 
24.8 
13.0 

*4-2 

*i8.4 

*6.3 

*2.6 

12.8 

*3-o 

5 

6 

7 
8 

111. 9 

106.  7 

*32.8 

*o.6 

9 

TO 

IOI.  2 

173-2 

T? 

H 

74.1 
100.9 

2.1 

5-6 

25-7 
14.0 

121. 7 
83.1 

14 
15 

1,071,361 

992,622 

S69, 039 

17.  1 

15.6 

30.7 

7-9 

14.2 

16 

13,622 

i-3 

83,322,012 

U) 

14,217 
1.4 

116,366,573 

tt) 

14,601 

1.7 

71,702,740 

(t) 

109.9 

S5.7 

32-9 

*4.  2 

*2.6 

17 

IS 

16.8 

122.7 

39-7 

22.  I 

*28.4 

62.3 

19 

?0 

2T 

*  Decrease. 

||  As  given  for  the  year  1900  in  Dana's  supplement,  "State  and  City,"  to  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle,  under  date  of  April  13,  1901. 
\  Not  reported  separately, 
g  Not  reported 

the  increase  of  child  labor  shown  by  these  figures.  In  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation, nearly  all  the  mill  owners  have  agreed  to  discontinue  the  employment 
of  children  under  12  years  of  age. 

Table  7  divides  the  industries  of  the  State  between  the  hand  trades  and 
the  manufactures  proper.  This  table  also  gives  the  statistics  for  educational, 
eleemosynary  and  penal  institutions,  and  establishments  with  a  product  of 
less  than  $500;  these  were  not  reported  at  previous  censuses,  and  therefore 
are  omitted  from  the  other  tables  and  their  use  confined  to  Table  7. 
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Of  the  12,210  establishments  of  all  classes  shown  in  this  table,  5,904,  or 
49.1  per  cent,  were  small  shops  included  in  the  groups  of  "hand  trades"  and 
"establishments  with  a  product  of  less  than  $500."  The  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  these  establishments,  consisting  principally  of  the  sums  received 
for  custom  work  and  repairing  amounted  to  $4,190,170,  or  only  4.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  12,210  active  establishments  in  the  State  during  the 
census  year,  with  a  capital  of  $78,290,034,  shown  in  Table  7,  there  were  174 
idle  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $762,243,  divided  as  follows: 


Table  No    7 — Continued. 


Industries. 


Brick  and  tile 

Chemicals 

Cotton,  ginning   

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished  _ 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Rice,  cleaning  and  polishing 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuff. 
Wooden  ware,  not  elsewhere  specified ._ 
All  other  industries 


Number 
of  Idle 
Establish- 
ments 


2S 

I 

40 

12 

2 

3 
1 
2 
4 
34 
2 

4 

1 

40 


Capital 


11 1,005 
42,  OOO 
27, 375 
14,332 
1 6,  800 
84, 900 

II,  OOO 

32, 500 

38,810 

162, 182 

66, 000 

126,075 

52, 300 

16, 964 
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The  10  leading  industries  of  the  State  in  1900,  as  shown  by  Table  8,  em- 
braced 7.071  establishments,  or  56.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the 
State;  used  a  capital  of  $65,067,116,  or  85.1  per  cent  of  the  total;  gave  em- 
ployment to  55,642  wage-earners,  or  78.8"  per  cent  of  the  total  number:  and 
paid  $10,406,314,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  total  wages.  The  value  of  their 
products  was  $77,351,282,  or  81.5  per  cent  of  tne  total.  In  the  discussion  of 
Table  8,  which  follows,  these  industries  are  ranked  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  their  products. 

Table  8  shows  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  the  most  important 
industry  in  the  State.  The  177  establishments  reported  in  1900  gave  employ- 
ment to  30,273  wage-earners,  or  42.9  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  employed  in 
the  State,  and  the  products  were  valued  at  $28,372,798,  or  29.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  products  of  the  State.  In  1890  there  were  91  establish- 
ments, 8,515  wage-earners,  and  products  valued  at  $9,563,443.  The  increase 
in  the  value  of  products  during  the  decade  was  $18,809,355,  or  196.7  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has  been  steady  since  1850. 
The  period  both  of  greatest  absolute  increase  and  of  greatest  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  value  of  products  was  during  the  decade  ending  with  1900. 
In  1890,  the  State  was  tenth  in  rank  in  its  manufacture  in  the  United 
States;  it  is  now  third,  Massachusetts  being  first  and  South  Carolina  second. 
In  1890,  among  the  bouthern  States,  it  ranked  third;  it  is  now  second,  South 
Carolina  preceding  it,  and  Georgia  taking  third  place.  Although  second  in 
value  of  products,  it  is  first  in  number  of  establishments,  in  average  number 
of  employes,  and  in  total  wages  paid.  The  amount  of  cotton  consumed  yearly 
by  the  spindles  now  running  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  annual  cotton  crop 
of  the  State,  which  in  189y  was  473,155  commercial  bales. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber  products  ranks  second  among  the 
industries  of  the  State,  with  1,770  establishments,  11,751  wage-earners,  and 
products  valued  at  $14,862,593.  In  1890  there  were  713  establishments,  6,466 
wage-earners,  and  products  valued  at  $5,898,742.  The  increase  in  the  value 
of  products  uuring  the  decade  was  $8,963,851,  or  152  per  cent.  The  growth 
of  this  industry  during  the  last  two  decades  has  been  remarkable. 

There  were  80  establisnments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  ana  snuff  in  1900,  the  industry  third  in  rank,  with  6,403 
wage-earners,  and  products  valued  at  $13,620,816.  In  1890  there  were  90 
establishments,  6,002  wage-earners,  and  produces  valued  at  $4,783,484.  The 
increase  in  the  value  of  products  during  the  decade  was  $8,837,332,  or  184.7 
per  cent.  Tobacco  has  been  for  years  one  of  North  Carolina's  best-known 
products,  certain  brands  of  its  smoking-tobacco  and  cigarettes  having  both 
a  national  and  a  foreign  reputation. 

There  were  1,773  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flouring 
and  grist-mill  products  in  1900,  with  1,019  wage-earners,  and  products  valued 
at  $8,867,462.  in  1890  there  were  1,039  establishments,  1,124  wage-earners, 
and  products  valued  at  $5,279,068.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  products 
during  the  decade  was  $3,588,394,  or  68  per  cent. 

There  were  101  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  planing-mill 
products  in  1900,  with  1,939  wage-earners,  and  products  valued  at  $2,892,058. 
In  1890  there  were  42  establishments,  584  wage-earners,  and  products  valued 
at  $915,070.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  products  during  the  decade  was 
$1,976,988,  or  216  per  cent. 
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There  were  21  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed 
oil  and  cake  in  1900,  with  564  wage-earners,  and  products  valued  at  $2,676,871. 
In  1890,  there  were  11  establishments,  318  wage-earners,  and  products  valued 
at  $529,746.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  products  during  the  decade  was 
$2,147,125,  or  405.3  per  cent. 

There  were  44  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in 
1900,  with  1,759  wage-earners,  and  products  valued  at  $1,547,305.  In  1890 
there  were  6  establishments,  152  wage-earners,  and  products  valued  at 
$159,000.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  products  during  the  decade  was 
$1,388,305,  or  873.1  per  cent.  The  little  town  of  High  Point,  the  center  of 
this  new  development,  is  already  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  furniture. 

There  were  12  estaoiishments  engaged  in  car  construction  and  general 
shop  work  of  steam  railroad  companies  in  1900,  with  1,141  wage-earners,  and 
products  valued  at  $1,511,376.  In  1890  there  were  9  establishments,  434  wage- 
earners,  and  products  valued  at  $393,576.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
products  during  the  decade  was  $1,117,800,  or  284  per  cent. 

There  were  75  establishments  engaged  in  the  tanning,  currying  and  finish- 
ing of  leather  in  1900,  with  366  wage-earners,  and  products  valued  at 
$1,502,378.  In  1890  there  were  55  establishments,  107  wage-earners,  and 
products  valued  at  $190,887.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  products  during 
the  decade  was  $1,311,491,  or  687.1  per  cent. 

There  were  18  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  in 
1900.  with  427  wage-earners,  and  products  valued  at  $1,497,625.  In  1890  there 
were  12  establishments,  343  wage-earners,  and  products  valued  at  $994,135. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  products  during  the  decade  was  $503,490,  or 
50.6  per  cent.  Nearly  all  the  phosphate  rock  used  as  a  Oasis  for  fertilizer 
manufacture  is  brought  into  the  State  from  Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and 
Florida.  Some  years  ago  much  of  this  rock  was  mined  in  North  Carolina, 
and  large  deposits  still  exist  in  the  State,  but  imbedded  in  them  are  small 
white  pebbles  which,  crushed  with  the  phosphate  rock,  lower  the  grade  of 
the  fertilizer.  No  plan  for  separating  them  has  yet  been  devised.  Much 
of  the  cotton-seed  meal  produced  in  the  State  is  used  as  a  source  of  ammonia 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  Slaughterhouse  material,  brought  from 
Chicago  and  Omaha,  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  potash  used 
is  imported  from  Germany. 

URBAN    MANUFACTURES. 

Table  9  shows  the  totals  for  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  as  returned  at  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900,  with 
the  percentages  of  increase. 
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Table  No.  9. — Comparative  Summary,  Wilmington,  i8go  and  1900,  With  Per 

Cent  of  Increase. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages , 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products,  including  custom   work 
and  repairing. 


Date  of  Census. 


124 

$1,  819,  333 

1,469 

#446,4i3 

$125,277 

|r,36t,258 

$2,  246,  237 


1890. 


121 

$1,752,667 

1,  358 

$460,  60S 

$105,571 

$1,014,384 

$1,904,  147 


Per  Cent 

of 

Increase, 

1S90  to 

1900. 


2-5 

3-8 

8.2 

*3-i 
C8.7 

34-2 

18.0 


It  appears  from  Table  9  that  there  has  been  an  increase  during  the  past 
decade  in  the  manufactures  of  this  city.  The  number  of  establishments  in- 
creased from  121  to  124,  or  2.5  per  cent;  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
from  1,358  to  1,469,  or  8.2  per  cent;  and  the  value  of  products  from  $1,904,147 
to  $2,246,237,  or  18  per  cent.  The  number  of  establishments,  number  of 
wage-earners,  and  value  of  products,  in  this  city  in  1900,  constituted  1.7, 
2.1  and  2.4  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  totals  for  the  entire  State. 

Table  10  presents  the  totals  for  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  15 
cities  and  towns  withdrawn  from  the  enumerators,  places  them  in  comparison 
with  the  totals  for  the  entire  State  and  the  State  exclusive  of  these  cities  and 
towns,  and  shows  their  rank  in  population  and  in  value  of  products. 
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Table  No.  io. — Urban 


Towns. 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish 
ments 

Capital. 

Pro 
prie- 
tors 
and 
Firm 
Mem- 
bers. 

Wage-Earners. 

Average 
Number. 

Total 
Wages. 

I 

Asheville. 

136 
112 
32 

46 
46 
79 
47 
81 

135 
37 
34 
42 

124 
46 

$1,413,523 
4,102,342 
2,040,351 
1,727,  205 

446,970 

620,932 
1,711,629 

834.673 
1,027,885 
1,611,089 

851,705 
1,375,661 

885,275 
1,819,333 
4,800,421 

148 

IOI 

25 
87 
39 
44 
72 
37 
86 

136 
45 
42 
40 

127 
47 

1,149 

2,988 

1,953 

2,787 

461 

5°7 

•1,587 

1,  116 

1,162 

1,358 

SSS 

1,506 

793 
1,469 
3,420 

$W,4" 
699, 846 

2 

Charlotte         

3 

Concord 

4 

Durham       . 

410, 215 
535,  289 
81,424 
1 23,  S99 
295, 820 

S 

Fayetteville 

6 

Goldsboro           _  __ 

7 

Greensboro    .    _  ._ 

8 

High  Point .      . 

Q 

New  Bern    ...  __ 

2S4, 952 
441,038 
169,545 

IO 

ii 

Raleigh      .     

Reidsville    .     . 

12 

Salem  .. 

IS 

Salisbury.        _  __ 

163,401 

446,413 
461,214 

14 

Wilmington     _ 

15 

Winston  _. 

Total  for  State         

16 

7,226 

76, 503, 894 

8,473 

70, 570 

13,868,430 

Total  for  urban  manufactures 

17 

1,079 

25, 268, 994 

1,076 

23, 144 

4,945,503 

Total  for  State  exclusive  of  urban  man- 
ufactures      

18 

6,147 
14.9 

51,234,900 

7,397 

47,426 

8,922,927 

Per  cent  of  urban   manufactures  to 
total  for  State 

IQ 

33-o 

12.7 

32-8 

35-7 

Of  the  7,226  establishments  in  the  State,  1,079,  or  14.9  per  cent,  Avere  loca- 
ted in  these  15  cities  and  towns.  The  capital  reported  for  these  establish- 
ments was  $25,268,994,  or  33  per  cent  of  that  for  the  entire  State.  They  fur- 
nished employment  to  23,144  wage-earners,  or  32.8  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber, and  the  value  of  their  products,  $36,106,411,  formed  38  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  State. 

Table  11  shows  the  totals  for  the  State  by  counties. 

Table  12  shows  the  totals  for  the  State  by  specified  industries. 

Table  13  shows  the  totals  for  the  city  of  Wilmington  by  specified  industries. 

Table  14  shows  the  totals  for  all  industries  in  the  cities  and  towns  with- 
drawn from  the  enumerators,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Wilmington. 
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Manufactures. 


Cost  of 

Products. 

Population. 

Miscella- 

neous 

Materials 

Per 

Per 

Expenses. 

Used. 

Value. 

Rank. 

Cent 

of 
Total. 

Total. 

Rank. 

Cent 

of 

Total. 

$50, 602 

$1,090,523 

$1,904, 109 

S 

2.  0 

14, 694 

3 

0.8 

I 

2lS, 221 

2,892,587 

4,702,301 

3 

5-o 

18,091 

2 

1.0 

2 

6l,304 

1, 162, 109 

1,981,411 

7 

2. 1 

7,910 

8 

0.4 

3 

2,367,522 

2,502,449 

7,084,540 

1 

7-4 

6,679 

9 

0.4 

4 

15,737 

316,680 

570, 127 

15 

0.6 

4,670 

12 

0.2 

5 

26,  336 

677,409 

1,086,834 

13 

1. 1 

5,877 

11 

0.3 

6 

I52,04S 

1,015,571 

1,790,523 

9 

1.9 

10,035 

5 

0.5 

7 

72,3S6 

6i7,434 

1,178,715 

12 

1.2 

4,163 

13 

0.  2 

8 

39,476 

1, 069,070 

1,704,251 

10 

1.8 

9,090 

7 

o-5 

9 

107,133 

1,203,099 

2,  204,056 

5 

2-3 

13, 643 

4 

0.7 

10 

29S,  043 

563, 307 

1,  234, 783 

11 

1-3 

3,262 

15 

0.  2 

11 

715,301 

854,716 

2, 067, 240 

6 

2.2 

3,642 

14 

0.  2 

12 

25,721 

548,020 

915,254 

14 

1.0 

6,277 

10 

0.3 

13 

125,277 

1,361,25s 

2, 246, 237 

4 

2.4 

20, 976 

1 

1. 1 

H 

2,411,259 

1,982,964 

5,436,030 

2 

5-7 

10,008 

6 

0.5 

9,118,637 

53,072,388 

94,919,663 

100. 0 

1,893,810 

IOC.  0 

15 

6,695,366 

17,857,196 

36, 106,411 

38.0 

139,017 

7.3 

t6 

2,423,271 

35,215,192 

58,813,252 

62.0 

1,754,793 

92.7 

17 

73-4 

33-6 

3S.0 

7-3 

rS 
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Table  No.  ii. — Manufacturers 


County. 


Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Total. 


Land. 


Buildings 


Machine- 
ry, Tools, 
and  Im- 
plements. 


Cash  and 
Sundries. 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson  

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland  .. 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe.-. 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Mariin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgemery_ 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton 
Onslow 


134 

$3,717,762 

06 

i67,37i 

40 

47,  546 

bQ 

315,549 

64 

63,157 

58 

57i,loi 

31 

126,764 

b4 

127,940 

33 

1, 111,460 

20S 

I,579,i62 

So 

442,682 

85 

2,  182,378 

100 

1,073,475 

8 

28,322 

16 

72,015 

23 

39,  784 

10.S 

1,300,  25S 

7« 

270, 787 

33 

84,394 

26 

858,055 

24 

14, 000 

114 

1,030,462 

69 

1, 164,876 

116 

1,564,294 

144 

2,058,064 

9 

21,  240 

8 

25,950 

99 

609,277 

44 

106,005 

60 

204,304 

114 

3,015,298 

57 

776, 888 

ibS 

6,574,7i8 

75 

247,438 

gb 

4,035,958 

23 

41, 020 

9 

22,  243 

7b 

155,929 

45 

61,805 

193 

3,092,848 

75 

1,279,288 

5» 

125,230 

52 

343,  295 

75 

94,314 

3° 

54,385 

19 

578, 353 

134 

669, 500 

bo 

272, 539 

101 

225,371 

15 

22,447 

68 

562,982 

by 

1,014,869 

75 

143, 339 

57 

46,  29b 

8.3 

568, 955 

28 

128, 247 

181 

5,108,591 

79 

348, 355 

112 

558, 728 

158 

708,  252 

70 

937,  736 

135 

2, 997,  332 

b5 

257,7*9 

3b 

64, 006 

$143,019 
15,320 
4,370 

19,662 

9,450 

104, 213 

16,554 
40,451 

33, 344 
228,515 

35,3H 
56,822 

520,  764 
10,090 
1,995 
4,410 
45, 140 
31,407 
17,474 

224, 590 

1,950 

46, 949 

236, 362 

434,76i 

191,675 
2,455 
3,605 
19,548 
9,295 
10,015 

162,346 
49,961 

273, 485 
42, 823 

244, 435 

n,750 

2,490 

21,012 

21,740 

221,427 

162,  725 
26, 356 
94, 780 
13,970 
10, 780 

362,180 
36, 999 

125,320 
57, 839 
3,247 

136,071 
57, 580 
26, 405 

7,923 

44,071 
18,  232 
227, 995 
53,532 
99, 387 
96, 557 
96, 245 
739, 593 
129,014 
20,  305 


$925 

15 

10 

3i 

13 

62 

9 

9 

155 

212 

70 

394 


171 

355 

3 

2 

76 
22 
47 
461 
155 
665 
43 
55i 
4 

14 

7 
682 
255 

15 
40, 

19 


103. 

9 

30 

3 

79 

138 

17 

9 

24, 

24 
632 
50 
68 
81 
126 
474 
16 


$r,  478,711 

108,057 

22, 196 

139,  594 

36, 155 

251,841 

34, 175 

54,872 

70,691 

459,  263 

119,682 

1,199,499 

274,510 

11,675 

38,  295 

10,920 

544,504 

no,  :8o 

50, 120 

415,070 

8,265 

47o,  138 

285,983 

5°5, 335 

9S°.  796 

10,875 

14, 385 

208,919 

49,8io 

114,742 

i,33i,053 

332,362 

847,027 

128,200 

2,138,886 

16,  no 

3,303 

54,639 

27, 660 

957,58i 

468,260 

47,  395 

58,  165 

41,919 

24, 545 

84,202 

264, 887 

57,392 

90,602 

13,550 

237,  869 

525,370 

59,602 

20,405 

61,696 

54, 355 

2, 083, 868 

91,763 

221,889 

235,431 

388,  632 

819,817 

83,  055 

24,  530 


$1,170,209 

28,169 

10,260 

125, 169 

4,017 

152,  797 

66, 220 

23, 445 

851,473 

679, 308 

216,793 

531,653 

191,494 

4,957 

21,750 

17,  709 

576, 294 

83,915 

10, 840 

164,075 

845 

351,184 

552,770 

452,  224 

520,498 

4,430 

5,160 

304, 765 

24,880 

32,  222 
1,060,817 

239, 235 
4,789,014 

33,  155 
1,100,718 

8,530 

15, 70o 

65,698 

4,670 

1,231,718 

392,78i 

35, 960 

149, 580 

18,815 

10, 460 

110,443 

264,459 

79, 987 

46, 766 

i,75o 

109,375 

293,122 

39, 797 

8,125 

438,982 

31,635 

2,163,806 

152,910 

169,412 

295,ni 

326, 209 

963. 198 

28, 675 

10,031 
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by  Counties :  /goo. 


Salar;ed  Officials, 
Clerks,  etc. 


Pro- 
prie- 
tors 
and 
Firm 
Mem- 
bers 


Num- 
ber. 


Average  Number 
of  Wage- Earners 
and  Total  Wages. 


Aver- 
age 

Num- 
ber. 


Average  Number  of  Wage-Harners  and 
Total  Wages. 


Men,  16  Years 
and  Over. 


Average 
Number. 


Women,  16  Years 
and  Over. 


Was-es  Average 

wages      I    Number. 


Wages. 


i5° 
100 
54 
83 
82 
62 
41 
79 
35 
229 

94 
106 

13° 
9 
22 

23 
149 
106 
34 
29 
27 
154 
77 
123 
144 


136 
57 
75 

126 
56 

215 
98 

104 
27 
9 
93 
52 

191 
7t 
75 
56 
S5 
35 
20 

187 
6i 

124 


81 
56 
98 
31 
169 

93 
137 
176 

88 
137 

83 

42 


5 

5 
170 
45 

333 


156 


235 
3 
50 
43 
14 
122 
5 
6 


$77,004 
1,440 


5,8i7 

450 
33,oio 


6,994 
52,  849 

7,159 
37, 174 
13,438 


1,500 
1,500 

24, 7S0 

5,062 

5,500 

9,000 

156 

18,  750 

42,116 

51,902 

44,  132 

500 

4,800 

12,541 

980 

700 

278,994 

28,  075 

345,304 

5,313 

71,256 

1,300 


2,400 

150 

116.327 

/6,  704 

3,260 

14,  759 
4, 160 
1  -  235 
3,3oo 
8,944 
7,370 
8,730 


15, 960 

14,  279 

2,865 

300 

2,450 

10,400 

209,821 

2,368 

22,778 

28,  205 

10,326 

104,038 

1,360 

2,250 


3,829 
192 

26 
359 

34 
6,0 

133 
162 
241 

-1,369 
310 

2,133 
451 

19 
191 

46 

1,182 

355 

43 
262 

11 
761 
489 

1,653 
1,628 

23 

32 

879 

164 

248 

4,M4 

965 

5,4io 

334 

3,966 

79 

10 

153 

65 

3,262 

1,478 

227 

152 

192 

94 
234 
86 1 
218 
349 

27 
569 
790 
251 

49 
187 
1  So 
3,988 
122 

875 

819 
524 
1,869 
324 
85 


$717,124 

25, 425 

4,317 

44,586 

6,118 

199,486 

31,600 

38,  759 

52,452 

416,  191 

64,071 

437,348 

87,  120 

2,682 

28, 809 

6,499 

206,  S 14 

54,219 

11, 101 

80, 476 

i,776 

119,674 

in,  760 

388,635 

304, 565 

2,765 

5,300 

15S, 779 

34,102 

32, 768 

805, 173 

'85,925 

811,39s 

45,070 

731,486 

16,245 

2,400 

28, 650 

10,467 

594, 793 

2S8,  892 

38,425 

31,475 

35,698 

24,031 

49, 9°° 

130,312 

41,828 

54,628 

6,005 

"9,353 
130,566 

49,091 
8,214 

56,418 

44,245 
874,214 

3i,52i 
154,733 
162,234 

86,  794. 
573,  S35 

60, 505 

18,499 


2,063 
135 
24 
135 
34 
635 
132 
162 
239 

1,068 
24S 

1,193 

332 

19 

101 

35 
620 

189 

43 

245 

11 

39i 

483 

1,508 

933 

23 

32 

487 

145 

137 

1,913 

563 

2,977 

1S9 

1,904 

79 


64 
2,263 
1,009 
217 
149 
136 
91 
224 

503 
217 

335 
27 
372 
3i6 
226 
44 
184 
162 

2,  210 
120 
763 
6S0 
335 

1,509 
322 
84 


$470,  775 

!9, 275 

4.161 

25,532 

6,118 

197, 896 

31,470 

38, 759 

52,353 

361,582 

56,  172 

281,022 

66, 170 

2,682 

19,434 

5,639 

146,  210 

38,414 
11, 101 

77,S;6 

1,776 

80,096 

111,222 

372, 560 
211,430 
2,765 
5,300 
112,523 
32, 723 

20,  542 
494,466 
149,512 

544,343 
28,341 

429,861 
16,  245 
2,400 
27, 538 
10,412 

477,64S 

236,  757 
37, 146 
31,100 
28,402 
23, 872 
48, 700 
99,  '53 
41,678 
53,320 
6,005 

101, 117 
71,227 
46,  267 
7,838 
56, 106 
42,  211 

631,818 
31,136 

143,427 

148,285 

63, 498 

524,  2S2 

60, 175 

18,  259 


36 
"ii8~ 


$185, 022 

4,750 


-— 

219 

35,836 

30 

4, 6S0 

519 

107,113 

no 

20, 345 

71 

7,405 

6 

>    460 

249 

36,342 

49 

6,720 

4 

400 

178 

25, 909 

2 

160 

104 

12,563 

4-t6 

68, 97S 

_     1 

212 

32,656 

8 

74i 

66 

9,990 

1,656 

256,010 

1S7 

24, 400 

1,321 

189,517 

73 

8,872 

1,186 

19S, 266 

6 

1,056 

550 

77,606 

2S0 

41, 181 

2 

425 

1 

175 

40 

5,930 

10 

1,  200 

192 

24,870 

1 

150 

3 
| 

in 

372 

20,350 

246 

38, 137 

3 

600 

1, 102 

174,882 

1 

300 

46 

5,484 

64 

7,923 

81 

13,720 

263 

41,453 

2 

330 

28 

29 
30 

3t 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
3S 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
5S 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
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Table  No.   ii— 


County. 


Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank-,. 

Pender 

Perquimans  _. 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson  

Rockingham  . 

Rowan 

Rutherford  ___ 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain  

Transylvania, 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  _. 

Watauga 

Wavne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey  


Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


53 
24 
32 
26 
16 
59 
94 
20 

134 
55 

171 

103 

133 
93 

10S 
73 
72 
60 

138 
41 
29 
6 
89 
45 

231 
7i 
28 
68 

100 

162 
45 

no 
43 


Total '    7,226 


Capital. 


Land. 


$383, °93 

101,815 

482. 690 

54^  036 

29^,875 

212,826 

336, 697 

47, 29° 

i,752,824 

i,542,»44 

566, 860 

2,394,721 

1,695,281 

2,2s  [,835 

196,353 

470,417 

^86, 323 

151,769 

896, 233 

83,081 

27,790 

13, 080 

491,042 

384, S82 

1,938,657 

H5,735 

259, 76o 

71,329 

"19,564 

683,915 

527,688 

141,668 

81,003 

76,503, S94 


$27, 16S 

6,815 

64,395 

8,857 

152,655 

51,213 

74, 462 

6,250 

163,409 

101,  792 

121, 105 

131,054 

94, 904 

S3, 045 

37,  S84 

32,744 

56,451 

40, 155 

57, 145 

1 2 , 025 

4,255 

655 

33, 570 

7,922 

164,709 

31,335 

70, 560 

21, 226 

59,3i8 

92,428 

49, 2S0 

19, 650 

39, 220 

8,135,807 


Buildings 


$92, 1S1 

6,450 

62, 190 

4,843 

13,130 

30, 985 

35, 620 

6,590 

372,  266 

332,715 
46, 770 
277, 115 
296, 999 

337,357 

23,  741 

55,875 

186,115 

18,507 

127,396 

if,  162 

6,260 

2,050 

76, 372 

55,527 

292, 122 

17,397 

28,470 

7,974 

H3,5i4 

65,532 

89, 485 

19,337 

5,530 

n,  156, 157 


Machine- 
ry, Tools 
and  Im- 
plements. 


$208, 040 

23, 765 

222,035 

19,214 

92, 270 

96,940 

92,420 

27,125 

804,314 

656, 526 

278,303 

781,624 

807, 890 

1,139,157 

63, 309 

193,477 

479, 150 

67, 008 

263,  221 

37, 445 

12,480 

10,025 

276, 150 

208, 555 

862,672 

46,  797 

111,484 

35, 241 

256, 503 

119, 176 

166,671 

61,566 

25,025 

28,531,456 


Cash  and 
Sundries. 


$55.  704 

64,785 

134,070 

21, 122 

40,820 

33,688 

134, 195 

7,325 

412,775 

451,011 

120,682 

1,  204,92s 

495, 4SS 

722,276 

7i,4i9 
iSS,32i 
264, 607 

26, 099 
448,471 

22,449 

4,795 

350 

104,950 

112,878 

619, 154 

20,  206 

49,  246 

6,888 

290, 229 

406, 779 

222,  252 

4i,U5 

11,228 

28,680,474 
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Pro- 

Salaried Officials, 
Clerks,  etc. 

Average  Number 
of  Wage-Earners 
and  Total  Wages  . 

Average  Number  of  Wage-Earners  and 
Total  Wages. 

prie- 
tors 
and 
Firm 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Total. 

Men,  16  Years 
and  Over. 

Women.  16  Years 
and  Over. 

bers. 

Aver- 
age 
Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Average 
Number. 

Wages 

Average 
Number. 

Wages. 

63 
34 
42 
3i 

9 

8 
34 

1 

6 

5 
18 

1 
79 
48 
27 
87 
56 
24 

6 
21 
20 

2 
77 

6 

$5, 296 

2,678 

30, 342 

420 

4,230 

i,375 

8,242 

1, 200 

47,551 

35,927 

12,  5S2 

80,  125 

41,380 

18,673 

1,45° 

10.  017 

18,717 

550 

37, 293 

3,515 

237 

158 

523 

62 

146 

177 

5S5 

91 

2, 035 

i,33S 

679 

2.163 

1,822 

2,0S2 
ISO 
40S 
776 

93 

1,196 

81 

$42,406 
34,  085 

H7,835 
11,788 
40,  121 

25,431 

91,899 

13,807 

316,986 

246,482 

131,768 

382,7^1 

500, 663 

279, 196 

26,851 

71,690 

140, 407 

I7,58i 

216,739 

15,004 

4,383 

5,647 

83,028 

104,696 

49S, 5S6 

23,661 

74,300 

7,351 

151,404 

So,  3S4 

80,802 

33,689 

8,605 

105 
155 
402 

59 
145 
123 

337 

30 

So? 

707 

653 

1,144 

1,189 

S71 

158 

273 

367 

92 

774 

78 

13 

30 

336 

346 

1,299 

1 28 

314 

51 

559 

364 

304 

154 

41 

$25,47S 

33, 893 

100, 790 

11,288 

40,061 

20, 880 

70,184 

5, 507 

16S, 243 

159, 600 

128,448 

243,993 

373, 4S2 

131,812 

24, 101 

56, 039 

78, 439 

17,481 

174,296 

14,525 

3,968 

5,647 

57,822 

79,226 

426,951 

22,98s 

71,043 

7,251 

137,  395 

78,824 

72,875 

30,  507 

8,605 

50 

$8,942 

65 
66 

62 

10,585 

67 
68 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
7S 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

73 
126 

20 
146 

50 
204 
116 

159 

102 

120 

82 

93 

78 

1S7 

44 

27 

5 

131 

45 

253 

79 

28 

86 

50 
189 

50 
828 
419 

13 

5S4 

377 

S41 

6 

63 

225 

1 

235 

4,326 

19, 179 

7,300 

112,445 

69,512 

2,405 

87,619 

72,029 

105, 7S2 

920 

10,  284 

39,  708 

100 

27,761 

15 

3° 

540 

5*7 

1,681 

133 

335 

52 

668 

377 

361 

191 

41 

1 

150 

1 

11 

16 

161 

3 

9 

1 

46 

31 

18 

5 

3 

365 

9,297 

n,303 

104,092 

1,083 

6,401 

106 

35,712 

27, 305 

10, 128 

6S7 

644 

139 

151 

223 

3 

2 

20, 804 
20, 920 
50, 642 

433 
325 

87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 

112 
190 

52 
142 

47 

44 
3 
23 
24 

8,498 

540 

3,652 

2,466 

8,473 

3,001 

2,434,621 

70,  570 

13,868,430 

44,549 

10, 477, 765 

45,644 

2,394,417 
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Table  No.  ii — 


County. 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany  _. 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick  __ 

Buncombe 

Burke  

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven  

Cumberland. 

Currituck 

Dare 


Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 


Graham 

Granville- 
Greene  

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood- 
Henderson  . 
Hertford  __. 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson  

Johnston  __. 
Jones- 


Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg. . 

Mitchell 

Montgomery  .. 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover- 
Northampton  . 
Onslow 


Average  Number  of 

Wage-Earners  and  Total 

Wages. 


Children,  Under  16 
Years. 


Average 
Num- 
ber. 


5S2 


32 
421 

9 


19 

5 

313 

117 


192 

4 

41 

249 


45 
575 
215 
» II2 

72 
876 


86 
228 

25 
5 
3 

15 
676 


75 
108 


61,327 

1,400 

156 

5-243 


1.590 

130 


99 

iS,  773 

3.219 

49,213 

605 


1,97° 

400 

24, 262 

9,085 


2,  2C0 


13,669 

378 

3,512 

24, 157 


13,600 

638 

2,236 

54,697 
12,013 

77, 53S 

7,857 

103,359 


56 

55 

39, 539 

io,954 

854 

200 

1,366 

159 


936 


7,886 

21,  202 

2,824 
376 
312 

1,434 
67,514 
85 
5,822 
6,026 
9,576 
8,100 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 


Rent 
of  Works. 


$182, 160 

7,546 

621 

n,833 

877 

25, 695 

4,973 

1,761 

20, 946 

69,435 

10,424 

65,811 

11,417 

251 

3,608 

22,504 

63.990 

14,501 

1,198 

34,552 

203 

30, 670 

36,119 

51,833 

58, 082 

657 

418 

74, 281 

15, 669 

5,498 

2,444,270 

26,912 

3,  202,662 

8,045 

93, 214 

1,321 

no 

12,414 

3,  !36 

244, 079 

75, 956 

10,480 

4,132 

6,474 

2,207 

25, 739 

152,944 

2,486 

9,371 

1,  no 

19,564 

18, 6«4 

20,349 

939 

2, 120 

4,125 

239,215 

1,593 

18,526 

23, 070 

37,oi8 

155,435 

7,947 

2,798 


$1,302 

250 

29 

3,089 

25 

1,223 

348 

356 

203 

22, 198 

232 

4,189 

719 

90 

258 

40 

1,302 

43i 
520 
722 


1,073 

435 

6,925 

2,569 


260 

197 

9,745 

3,346 

12,153 

412 

890 


2,300 

222 

i', 238 

3,421 

1,012 
235 

888 
411 

7,850 

2,967 
445 

1, 157 
780 

2,280 
269 

1,984 
324 
580 
217 
17,997 
293 

1,879 

2,848 

937 

18, 644 

1,185 

502 
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Miscellaneous  Expenses. 


Taxes, 
Not 
Including 
In- 
ternal 
Revenue. 


$19,  221 
601 
281 

S93 

251 

7,648 

740 

519 

5,453 

8,49s 

2,028 

10,361 

2,925 
106 

1,384 

255 

4,739 

1,604 

382 

2,571 

57 

4,186 

6,380 

7,182 

6,035 

128 

301 

2,«95 
928 

5H 

18,824 

4.542 

34,97S 

2,  126 

14, 894 

182 

49 

747 

558 

i4,8=;o 

4,020 

494 

1,200 

6S2 

29s 

1,626 

4,583 

847 

1,427 

190 

2, 101 

3,078 

759 

300 

638 

1,013 

25, 790 

455 

2,377 

3,537 

2,743 

25,094 

975 

387 


Rent 

of 

Offices, 

Interest, 

etc. 


$151,290 

6,695 

301 

7,851 

601 

16, 824 

3,879 

SS6 

15,290 

38,474 

8,150 

51,261 

7,767 

55 

1,966 

22,  209 

57, 744 

12, 466 

296 

3i,259 
10S 

25,351 

29,304 

37, 726 

47*741 

529 

117 

70, 407 

i4,33i 

4,787 

2,415,701 

19, 024 

3,144,671 

5, 507 

73, 630 

2S2 
6* 

9,  !39 

2,356 

213,481 

68,515 

8,974 

2,697 

4,850 

844 

16,  238 

144,651 

1,194 

6,677 

140 

15,173 

12,336 

17,556 

315 

877 

2,745 

191,514 

845 

14, 239 

15,290 

12,270 

104,467 

5.7S7 


Contract 
Work. 


$10,347 


265 
14 


Cost  of  Materials  Used. 


130 
150 


10, S60 
3,800 


54 
657 

25 
743 


3,001 
50 


25 

150 

3,914 


31 

1,395 

21,068 

7,230 


100 


$2, 177,681 

1/9,451 

69, 707 

171,671 

94,816 

593, S93 

7i,56o 

143,748 

353,913 

1,258,157 

670,354 

1,308,971 

4M,553 

9,394 

123,965 

44, 984 

1,033,742 

299,550 

64,484 

364,034 

24,  37o 

671,238 

3<vo,  283 

1,438,558 

964,881 

12,832 

19,613 

624,278 

130, 549 

94,816 

3,316,848 

76s, 662 

3,i66,SS8 

273,880 

2,331,714 

47,550 

13,  223 

149,027 

40, 193 

2,116,599 

695,  261 

124,823 

204, 974 

1 11,  013 

63,  969 
108, 283 
609,  761 
148,869 
297, 474 

26,883 
409,  S87 
585,  832 
195,906 

69,  355 
260,424 
140,001 
3,504,674 
258,  332 
560,819 
627,029 

318,953 

1,913,582 

157,750 

104, 593 


Principal 
Materials, 
Including 

Mill 
Supplies 

and 
Freight. 


$2, 107,196 

178,396 

69,514 

165,381 

94, 2S4 

588,905 

71,208 

142, 239 

346,  230 

1,225,047 

664,970 

1,209,073 

412, 170 

9,275 

120,925 

44, 346 

1,003,758 

295, 049 
63, 464 

362,854 
24, 190 

656, 072 

373,875 

1,427, 170 

936, 247 

12,499 

18,  873 

601,  672 

126,  214 

94,093 

3,  240, 633 

743,642 

3,087,995 

262, 032 

2,221,404 

47,342 

H,2l8 

146,637 

39,i9S 
2, 018,  S39 
687,012 
121,978 
204,55* 
106, 799 

63,326 
108,  in 
588, 465 
144,607 
289, 850 

26, 532 
405,369 
574,  280 
19 ',  336 

68,579 
260, 264 
139,  706 
3,364,450 
248,  047 
556, 464 
6i9,357 
310, 166 
1,870,981 
157.350 
104,163 


Fuel  and 

Rent 

of 

Power  and 

Heat. 


S70, 485 

1,055 

193 

6,290 

532 

4,988 

352 

!,509 

7,683 

33,  "o 

5,384 

99, 89S 

2,383 

119 

3,040 

638 

29, 984 

4.501 

1,020 

1,180 

180 

15,166 

6,408 

11,388 

28, 634 

333 

740 

22,606 

4,335 

723 

"6, 215 

22,020 

78,  893 

11,84s 

110,310 

208 

5 

2,39° 

998 

97,760 

8,249 

2,845 

416 

4,214 

643 

172 

21, 296 

4,  262 

7,624 

351 

4,5i8 

n,552 

3,570 

776 

160 

295 

140, 224 

10,  285 

4,355 

7,672 

8,7S7 

42, 601 

400 

430 


Value 

of 

Products, 

Including 

Custom 

Work 

and 

Repairing. 


270, 


$3, 738, 159 
,025 
,200 
,671 
,131 
,281 


102 
302 
136, 

1,031. 
150 
274 
457 

2,  210, 

907, 

2,231, 

682, 

18, 

180, 

85, 

1,578, 

463, 

no, 

599, 

37, 

1,026, 

"893, 

2,334, 

l,66o, 

23, 

42, 

1,046, 

245, 

1S0, 
8, 443, 
1,  163, 
8,  is6. 

3S3, 

3,947, 

84, 

iS, 

254, 

S2, 

3,691. 

1,391, 
230, 
331, 
192, 
118, 

211, 
I,  131, 

280, 

477, 
48, 
692, 
937, 
354, 
98, 
425, 
270, 

5,736, 
393, 

1,  059, 

1,069, 
56i, 

3,i3i, 
349, 
165, 


,258 
,315 
,  !72 


036 
474 
711 
384 
852 
424 
010 
431 
369 
457 
375 
317 
657 


384 
912 
129 
895 
837 
200 
028 
980 
414 
004 
216 

773 
710 

423 
394 
733 
322 

721 

o37 
226 
210 
535 
758 
32r 
863 
887 
888 
059 
470 
277 
191 
146 
899 
558 
629 
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Table  No.  ii- 


County. 


Orange 

Pamir  o 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham  _ 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


Total. 


Average  Number  of     > 
Wage-Earners  and  Total 
Wages. 


Children,  Under  16 
Years. 


Average 
Num- 
ber. 


4 

59 

n 

404 

212 

13 

435 

256 

370 

16 

72 

184 


187 
3 


6= 

90 
159 


65 


Wages. 


$7, 986 

192 

6,460 


225 

2,536 

1,000 

36, 29S 

17,370 

915 

51,  139 

55, 152 

41,602 

1,830 

5,367 

22,  260 


I4,6S2 
479 
265 


4,402 
4,550 
20,993 

240 
2,932 

100 
5,571 
1,020 

4,275 
716 


996,  248 


Miscellaneous  Exprenses 


$11,869 

8,95i 

19,421 

946 

4,065 

12,254 

18,820 

1, 146 

67,249 

57,146 

12,765 

416,230 

118,819 

54, 695 

3,530 

12,861 

17,962 

2,665 

246, 617 

7,  755 

2,551 

270 

10, 8os 

4,793 
114,063 
4,219 
9,774 
4,638 
36,027 

50,493 
28,387 
50, 326 

544 

9,118,637 


Rent 
of  Works. 


£888 
4, 100 
2,739 

213 

20 

1,  291 

6,333 

275 
2,434 

145 
1,916 

4,195 

2,361 

998 

307 
2,440 

616 

42 

4,478 

154 

2^1 


346 

1,479 

17,099 

907 

286 

227 

4,034 

339 

1,165 

144 

55 

222,439 
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Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

Cost  of  Materials  Used. 

Value 

of 
Products, 

Principal 

Including 

Taxes, 

Rent 

Materials, 

Fuel  and 

Custom 

Not 

of 

Including 

Rent 

Work 

Including 

Offices, 

Contract 
Work. 

Total. 

Mill 

of 

and 

In 

Interest, 

Supplies 

Power  and 

Repairing. 

ternal 

etc. 

and 

Heat. 

Revenue. 

Freight. 

$I,OII 

339 

$9,970 
3,950 

$247,407 

$238, 279 

$9, 128 

$363, 154 

65 

$562 

103,626 

102,946 

680 

206,  710 

66 

1,863 

14,814 

5 

574,524 

565, 76S 

8,756 

979,48o 

67 

318 

415 

64, 23S 

63, 814 

424 

98, 569 

68 

497 

3,5i8 

30 

196,295 

195,  999 

296 

303,759 

69 

924 

]  0, 039 

151.  7Si 

150.431 

1,35° 

251,  fgi 

70 

2,034 

209 

9,190 

10,453 
662 

64S,  035 

641,  717 

6,318 

896,681 

71 

60, 664 

60, 134 

530 

87,  464 

72 

53.501 

2, 124 

1,554.933 

1,525,842 

29,091 

2, 259, 603 

73 

7,031 

49.  635 

335 

674, 160 

661,801 

12,359 

1, 192,096 

74 

2,569 

7.970 

310 

506,  S68 

502,  743 

4,125 

907,687 

75 

10,844 

395, 641 

5. 550 

1,586,998 

1,554,676 

32.322 

2,865,312 

46 

5.771 

109,  762 

925 

1,347,5^3 

1,285,305 

62,  20S 

2,320,674 

77 

7,638 

45,999 

60 

1,182,875 

1,155,191 

27, 684 

1,779.552 

78 

752 
1, 533 

2,47i 
6,  172 

227,  340 

225, 049 

2,291 

323,963 

79 

_ 
2.716 

373,  §50 

367,427 

6,423 

609,193 

80 

4.95i 
868 

1 2 , 365 

684,553 
175,458 
689, 520 

664,317 
173,408 

20, 236 

1,  127,  189 

81 

1,755 

221,508 

2,050 

277,  763 

S2 

3,4Si 

17.150 

678, 284 

11,236 

1,397,998 

83 

336 

2,546 

4,7i9 

92,432 

92,  056 

376 

156,990 

S4 

240 
120 

2,030 

29,697 
19,  257 

28, 646 

1 ,051 

48,517 

85 

150 

19.157 

100 

3 1 , 664 

86 

2,303 

8,  059 

100 

334, 999 

317.397 

17,602 

594,999 

87 

944 
16,338 

2,370 
74,  76o 

304, 154 
1,440,057 

293,728 
1,393,566 

10,426 

530, 937 

88 

5,866 

46, 491 

2,641,730 

89 

771 

2, 113 

428 

108, 037 

107, 160 

877 

190, 198 

90 

T*  55° 

7,93s 

218, 899 
69, 324 

218,  148 

75i 

381,  237 

91 

322 

4.085 

4 

69,  102 

222 

io8,977 

92 

4.031 

27, 042 

20 

755,054 

732, 93° 

22, 124 

1,232,  181 

93 

2,538 

47, 606 

10 

5S2,4"2i 

579,6li 

2,  780 

874, 289 

94 

2,271 

24,801 

150 

2S6, 053 

274,641 

11,412 

538, 050 

95 

660 

49,487 

35 

185,845 

1S3,  747 

2,098 

354,513 

96 

229 

210 

50 

65, 444 

65,345 

99 

09,  860 

97 

369>933 

8,414,  1S7 

112,078 

53,072,388 

51,667,271 

1,405,117 

94,919,663 
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Table  No.  12. — Manufactures 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Industries. 


Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Land. 


Build- 


Machine 

ry, 

Tools, 
and  Im- 
plements 


Cash  and 
Sundries. 


Agricultural  implements 

Awnings,  tents,  and  sails 

Baskets,   and  rattan   and  willow 

ware 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 

ing' 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product- 
Bottling 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construc- 
tion and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product- 
Clothing,     women's,     dressmak- 
ing  

Coffins,  burial  cases,  and  under- 
takers' goods  

Confectionery 

Cooperage.  

Cotton,  compressing 

Cotton,  ginning  * 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

Fertilizers 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products- 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  pro- 
ducts   

Fruits    and    vegetables,    canning 

and  preserving 

Furniture,  cabinetmaking,  repair- 
ing, and  upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ice,  artificial 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding.. 

Leather  goods .   

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  fin- 
ished  

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  distilled 

Liquors,  vinous 

Lock  and  gunsmithing  

Looking  glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,   planing    mill   products, 

including  sash,  doors  and  blinds. 

Marble  and  stone  work 


9 
4 

3 
40 

396 

93 
3 
13 


157 

3 

68 

160 


7 

18 

33 

3 

424 

177 

9 

5 

18 

1,773 

61 


75 
4 
250 
5 
8 
4 
,770 

101 
16 


$77,537 
i,935 

6, 100 

26, 530 

173, 256 

37,38i 
37,  7oo 
33, 124 
44,235 
33,422 
445, 187 
2,060 

"4,957 
866, 933 


69, 069 
495,616 

19, 530 

176,820 
41,035 
79, 078 

180, 000 

513,415 

33,011,516 

2,505 

293,831 
2,818,921 

905,310 

1,017,758 

30, 340 

34,956 
1,023,374 
6S2, 566 
674,869 
523,  243 
268, 925 
8,940 

1, 299, 798 
11,100 
168,922 
76, 190 
4,640 
10,800 
13,385,097 

1, 366, 823 
98, 967 


$3, 33o 
450 

810 
2,750 

30,385 

2,265 

200 

6,800 

5,236 

4,450 

91,710 

100 

20,  700 

72, 294 


36, 540 

3,000 

2,900 

2,750 

5,950 

10,500 

8,880 

30, 000 

21,  288 

i,395,34i 

600 

4,7oo 

99, 534 

28i,754 

83,380 

3,035 

2,595 
36, 502 
38, 900 
16, 925 
37, 465 
130, 550 


$r2,ooo 
850 

990 
3,075 

33,441 

7,085 

1,850 

4,600 

9,093 

8,950 

72,  795 

400 

18,485 

147, 472 


165, 435 

4,000 
23, 657 

11,650 

21,600 

11,500 

8,790 

45, 000 

111,115 


33, 
403, 
7ii, 


36, 863 
1,300 
8,575 
5,160 
1,  200 
3,000 
4.680,335 

110,178 
29, 940 


119,227 

4,575 

5,500 

142,780 
36, 690 
52,852 
63, 300 
14,808 


180,040 

550 

27,170 

35, 375 

i,475 

3,000 

940, 267 

142, 730 
10, 240 


$24,600 
185 

2,300 
10,305 

45, 549 

12, 723 

7,450 

9,815 

16,660 

10, 102 

129,981 

275 

10,310 

101,884 


166, 365 

6,330 
51,806 

2,055 

27, 550 

7,090 

23,455 

95, 000 

369, 615 

16,290,457 

675 

184,022 

213,508 

1,459,824 

288,331 

7,480 

8,930 
265, 665 
541,698 
360, 420 
381,956 
34,56i 
540 

60, 755 

3,550 

6i,379 

23,  205 

i,375 

1,400 

4,530,819 

327,218 
28,380 


$37, 007 
450 

2,000 
10, 400 

63, 881 

15,308 

28,200 

11,909 

13, 246 

9,920 

150, 701 

1,285 

65,462 

545, 283 


171, 173 

55, 739 
417,253 

3,075 

121,720 
1  J,  945 
37,953 
10,000 

",397 
9, 476, 910 

730 

71,309 

2, 102, 598 

452,580 

526,820 

15,250 

I7,93i 

578,427 
65, 278 

244,672 

40,522 

89, 006 

8,400 

1,022, 140 

5,7oo 

71,798 

12,450 

590 

3,4oo 

3, 233, 676 

7S6, 697 
30,407 


*  Does  not  include  many  ginneries  operated  in  connection  with  saw,  grist,  and  cotton-seed 
oil  mills,  or  for  the  use  exclusively  of  plantations  on  which  they  are  located. 
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by  Counties :  /goo. 


Pro- 
prie- 
tors 
and 
Firm 
Mem- 
bers. 


7 

18 

28 

216 

5 
76 

205 


3S 


55° 

4i 

9 

5 

16 

2,042 

70 

20 

41 
32 


94 
4 
253 
7 
9 
4 
2,426 

100 
18 


Salaried  Officials, 
Clerks,  etc. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salaries 


17 

24 

659 


318 

19 
64 
37 


28 


126 
15 


$3. 97° 


600 


50 

460 

1,618 

6, 190 

600 

1,728 

10, 949 


6,350 
19. 257 

38,463 

3,600 
7i,47i 


6,734 

1,200 

5,658 

u,34o 

i,379 

5S6, 730 

208 

6,650 

65,S38 

3i,3i6 

55, 933 

300 

365 
64, 999 
14,579 
46,  224 

32,317 
8,693 


Average  Number 
of  Wage-Earners 
and  Total  Wages 


5, 555 
37,000 


100 

297, 404 

83, 990 
5,58o 


Total. 


Aver- 
age 

Num- 
ber. 


46 
40 
42 
183 

45 

1,408 

6 

575 

802 


172 
860 


121 

33 
151 
158 
456 

30, 273 

14 

184 

427 

1,019 

797 


20 
1,759 
47 
i,495 
161 
163 


366 

21 

302 

56 

4 

3 

n,75i 

1,939 
365 


Wages. 


Average  Number  of  Wage-Farners  and 
Total  Wages. 


Men,  16  Years 
and  Over. 


Average 
Number. 


$20, 169 


6,892 
9,476 

72,657 

12,656 
14, 107 
9,952 
23,821 
12,680 

269, 042 
i,356 

210, 132 

236, 855 


550, 504 

55, 629 

14S, 267 

15,247 

29, 925 

6,899 

32,501 

34-717 

57,126 

5,127,087 

2,368 

45,340 

109, 192 

213,627 

273,021 

10, 736 

5,4H 

333,  729 

14, 256 

255, 253 

52,647 

29, 245 

650 

105, 132 
2,400 
51,804 
9,030 
1,130 
1,235 
2,491,089 

473, 589 
88,127 


291 

45 
40 
40 
83 
42 
1,320 
5 
572 

781 


1,139 


91 
138 


118 
20 
149 
158. 
455 
12,780 

9 

142 

426 

1,010 

775 

29 
19 
1,343 
47 
317 
160 
161 


366 

21 

302 

39 

4 

3 

11,521 

1,894 
350 


Wages. 


$19,719 
1,486 

3,892 
9,oo4 

72,  255 

12,570 

14, 107 

9,802 

14, 286 

12,298 

260, 824 

1,276 

209,917 

234, 173 


550, 128 

37, 298 
41,657 


29, 

4, 

32, 

34, 

57, 

2, 765, 

1, 

38, 

109, 

212, 


6,506 

5,3H 
298,821 
14, 256 
91,029 
52,532 
28,936 
650 

105, 132 
2,400 
51,804 
6,930 
1,130 
1,235 
2,463,9I5 

465,9^8 
86,627 


Women,  16  Years 
and  Over. 


Average 
Number. 


7i 
650 


10,364 


Wages. 


$1,800 


8,060 
300 


165 


376 

17,734 

100,440 

15, 247 

240 
i,53i 


1,629,036 

100 

7,309 


1,380 

3,805 

100 

n,095 
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Table  No.  12- 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Industries. 


Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Oil,  cotton-seed  and  cake 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds. 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay 

products 

Prin' ing    and    publishing,    book 

and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals 

Rice,  cleaning  and  polishing 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wooden 

Shirts 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Sugar  and  molasses,  refining 

Tinsmithing  coppersmithing,  and 

sheet-iron  working         

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking,  and 

snuff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tobacco  stemming  and  rehandling 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

Watch, clock, and  jewelry  repairing 

Wood   turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  industries* 


Num- 
ber of 
Estab 
lish- 
ments. 


165 
4 
5 

85 
5 
14 
3 
3 
6 


80 

16 

5 

174 


$23,415 
39.023 

190,427 
I9,925 
62,931 
i,  841,^6 
10, 645 
49, 685 
38, 475 
45,937 

109,486 

82,738 
147,710 

645, 432 

51,325 

15, 050 

177,894 

1,  670 

73,  760 

6,700 

130,376 

926 

i75,73i 

6,874,908 
169,980 
101,400 
217,423 
86,727 
58,240 
347,830 
972,443 


Total  industries '     7,226 


Capital. 


Land 


$ 7, 800 
19, 155 

2,S00 

10,  090 

61,831 

700 


16,650 

2,  170 

10,600 

10, 645 

5,  525 

35, 155 
5, 425 
6,600 

11, 13S 


21, 600 


Build- 
ings. 


Machin 
ery, 
Tools, 
and  Im- 
plements 


$200 

11,650 

34, 1S0 

3,8oo 

12,340 

29S,  044 

1,  100 


1,  200 

6,gs5 
8,600 

21,965 

5,425 

52, 675 
13,600 

3,200 

19,658 

900 

2, 700 


6,  2uO 

81 
25, 245 

23S, 291 

24, 740 

900 

35,615 

8, 100 
6,615 

18,355 
172,661 


76,503,894    8,135,807 


52,000 
90 

25, 980 

640,  067 
30, 375 
14,700 
19, 745 
9,325 
4,980 
42,400 
315,720 


11,156,157 


$4,615 
9,190 

5,585 
8,150 

4,553 
529,  248 
2,010 
4,  140 
16,025 

25,415 
14, 740 

17,635 
106,000 

366, 463 

19,  300 

1,300 

22,618 

320 

22,  185 

4,  200 

40,525 

755 

24,012 

648, 158 
5,405 
16,800 
66,671 
20,515 
23,815 
9°,  "54 

202,801 


Cash  and 
Sundries. 


28,531,456 


$18,600 
10,383 
13',  507 
5,175 
35,950 
952, 733 
6,835 
45,545 
4,600 
",367 
75, 546 

32,493 

30, 760 

191, 139 

13,000 

3,950 

124,480 

450 

27,275 

2,500 

31,651 


28,680,474 


*  Embraces  bags,  other  than  paper,  1  ;  boxes,  fancy  and  paper,  1  ;  carriage  and  wagon  mate- 
rials, 2  ;  chemicals,  2  ;  clothing,  women's,  factory  product,  1  ;  coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grind- 
ing, 2  ;  cordage  and  twine,  2  ;  cutlery  and  edge  tools,  1  ;  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies,  2  ; 
electrical  construction  and  repairs,  1  ;  electroplating,  1  ;  emery  wheels,  1  ;  fancy  articles  not  else- 
where specified,  2;  fish,  canning  and  preserving,  1  ;  glass,  cutting,  staining  and  ornamenting,  1  ; 
grease  and  tallow,  1;  iron  and  steel,  2;  iron  work,  architectural  and  ornamental,  1  ;  lapidary 
work,  1  ;  models  and  patterns,  r  ;  oil,  essential,  1  ;  optical  goods,  1  ;  oysters,  canning  and  preserv- 
ing, 1  ;  paints,  2  ;  paper  hanging,  2  ;  plastering  and  stucco  work,  1  ;  pumps,  not  including  steam 
pumps,  1  ;  sausage,  1  ;  show  cases,  2  ;  slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat  packing,  1  ; 
soap  and  candles,  1  ;  taxidermy,  1  ;  tools,  not  elsewhere  specified,  2  ;  trunks  and  valises,  1  ;  up- 
holstering materials,  2  ;  vinegar  and  cider,  2. 
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by  Counties 

•  /goo- 

Pro- 

Salaried  Officials, 
Clerks,  etc. 

Average  Number 
of  Wage-Earners 
and  Total  Wages. 

Average  Number  of  Wage-Earners  and 
Total  Wages. 

tors 
and 
Firni 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Total. 

Men,  16  Years 
and  Over 

Women,  16  Years 
and  over. 

bers. 

Aver- 
age 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Average 
Number. 

Wages 

Average 
Number 

Wages. 

16 

10 

2 

29 

$5, 300 

700 

8,000 

466 
5i 

1S4 
12 

103 

564 
92 
29 

$H7,977 

11,257 

42,705 

3,180 

30,638 

133, 195 

„      33,542 

8,262 

6*.  57« 

465 
35 

f"7,873 
8,940 

47 
48 

21 

159 
13 

37 

31 
9 

9 
1S0 

1,627 
42,221 

11 
100 
563 

91 

17 
170 

14 
1S5 

122 

129 

492 

30 

9 

129 

5 

73 

2 

35 

1 

169 

2,962 
60 
130 

39S 
35 
121 
106 

54i 

3,048 
30, 347 
133,095 
33,438 

5,720 
63,57S 

6,410 
88,513 

22,611 

50,387 

210,^56 

7,675 

4,58o 

40,  1 10 

1,790 

34, 7S2 

465 

8,827 

236 

61,320 

492,803 
21,252 
24, 292 
70, 497 
14,927 
29H63 
25,675 

120, 958 

12 
87 

4,625 
68,416 

1 

100 

52 
53 

14 
5 
1 
8 

7 
12 

145 

9 

1 

12 

9,52o 

2,610 

350 

3,292 

4,700 

8,462 

87,851 

8,325 

600 

6,970 

12 

2,542 

54 

58 
43 

24 

49 

170 

27              9,43i 
186               88.  =;Ss 

§ 

2,641 

56 
57 

1 38 
166 

653 

30 

9 

157 

5 

73 

36 

209 

1 

171 

6,403 
1S0 

449 
400 
37 
126 
206 
1,215 

23,886 
54, 703 

230,941 

7,675 

4,580 

42, 390 

1,790 

34, 7S2 

5,2So 

25,420 

236 

6i,53i 

S69, 170 
37, 734 
51,373 
70, 697 
i5,o77 
29, 887 
39,  094 

191,  642 

2 

16 
41 

300 
2,667 

8,5So 

58 
59 

60 
6t 

(\7 

92 
5 

f,? 

::::::::___.i 

f>/\ 

2 
4 
II 
1 

3 

469 
22 
12 
25 

1,  200 

1,500 

3,455 

200 

1,740 

577, 048 
16,830 
6,500 
5,460 

1 

65 

3 
1 

33 
119 

4,690 
13,331 

66 

67 
68 

93 

100 
13 
10 

205 
86 

60 

1,949 

94 

219 

1 

272,372 
13, 963 
22,316 

100 

70 
71 
72 
73 

8 
17 
29 

2,506 
9,c65 
24,739 

11 

54 

91 
621 

12,755 
65,  205 

76 
77 

8,473  1     3,ooi 

2,434,621 

70,570 

13, 868, 430 

44,  549 

10,477,765 

15,644 

2,394,417 
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Table  No.  12- 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Industries. 


Agricultural  implements 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails . 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willowware 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting.. 
Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Brick  and  tile 

Brooms  and  brushes „ 

Carpentering 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction 
and  repairs  by  steam  railroad  com- 
panies   

Clothing,   men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Clothing,  women's  dressmaking 

Coffins,  burial  cases,  and  underta- 
kers' goods 

Confectionery 

Cooperage  

Cotton,  compressing 

Cotton,  ginning* 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

Fertilizers 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and 

preserving 

Furniture,  cabinetmaking,  repairing 

and  upholstering 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ice,  artificial 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding 

Leather  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  distilled 

Liquors,  vinous 

Lock  and  gunsmithing  

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames... 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  . 
eluding  sash,  doors,  and  blinds  !n 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Monuments  and  tombstones 


Average  Number  of 

Wage-Earners  and  Total 

Wages. 


Children,  Under  16 
Years. 


Average 
Num- 
ber. 


7,129 
4 


Wages. 


$45° 


1,200 
472 
402 


150 

1,475 

82 

8,218 

80 

215 

2,517 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 


Total. 


597 
6,170 


100 

445 
226 


105 

732, 594 

286 


75 

665 

1,758 

425 


23,813 


40, 482 
115 
309 


22,727 

7,651 
1,500 
104 
690 
484 
132 
291 


$i,97i 

139 

415 

4,240 

14, 574 


Rent 
of  Works. 


414 

3,2" 

51,921 
40,789 

35, 920 

18,042 

6,535 

509 

32, 685 

168 

394,108 

16,585 

668 

800 

321,048 

78, 377 
8,767 
1,820 
2,423 

20, 670 

896 

3.598 


$35 
90 


2,709 
10,448 


4,326 

1       3.58i 

1,058 

80 

3,378 

1,385 

2,459 

1 

7,496 

5,173 

19,  277 

5,157 

239 

145 

17,575 

r,97i 

30, 099 

4,025 

29,  259 
12, 752 

8,315 

23, 238 

4,070 

1,890 

1,228 

3,598 

2,382 

2,75i 

■   393 

13, 993 

2,500 

7,637 

1,554 

1,030,918 

2,775 

1,681 

865 

13,366 

822 

108, 209 

39 

65, 395 

6,  006 

40,  200 

5,642 

75 

2,691 
1,480 


4,803 
1,230 
580 
419 
640 
150 
852 


516 

350 
3°,  329 

7,142 

3,598 
35 
1,056 
13,420 
524 
1,293 


*  Does  not  include  many  ginneries  operated  in  connection  with  saw,  grist,  and  cotton-seed 
oil  mills,  or  for  the  use  exclusively  of  plantations  on  whichjthey  are  located. 
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Continued. 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 


Taxes, 
Not 
Including 
In- 
ternal 
Revenue. 


$427 

24 

55 

634 

1,305 


991 
228 

579 
2,247 

9 
1,048 
5,570 


4,831 

1,046 

2,899 

118 

686 

396 

563 

■    2,462 

2,719 

135,963 

16 

1, 106 

17,535 

20, 403 

7,425 
146 

159 
4,968 

5,094 

3,822 

4,676 

429 

40 

3,829 

18 

1,017 

413 

72 

165 

56, 906 

7,547 
268 
280 
307 

1,859 
209 


Rent 

of 

Offices, 

Interest, 

etc. 


$1, 024 

25 

360 

892 

2,136 

521 

S50 

1,002 

2,230 

1,714 

",563 

85 

2,454 

20, 002 

23,861 

3,267 

14, 869 

544 

3,598 
770 

r,233 

9,031 

3,364 
865,958 
800 
11,438 
90, 625 
38, 249 
26,393 

193 

356 
36,873 

35, 695 

27, 005 

12, 136 

807 

„  5° 
28,216 


Contract 
Work. 


Cost  of  Materials  Used. 


392,033 

16, 172 

80 

200 

233,813 

32, 178 
4,476 
1,305 
1,060 

5,39i 
163 

J,423 


5 
687 


12, 102 
502 

567 

124 
1,400 


50 
562 


26,222 


737 
740 


5 

8,600 


290 
4,719 


85 


3i,5io 
425 
200 


Total. 


$41,047 
4,470 
3,770 
20, 877 

120,669 

31,619 

53,  297 

62,096 

30, 956 

57,996 

146,911 

4-364 

558,418 

522,017 


893,150 

93,323 

639,472 

4,474 

39,  402 

34,796 

76,801 

11,015 

78, 539 

17,386,624 

919 

95,2io 

1,044,  267 

7,218,904 

737, 581 

44,494 

12, 554 

725, 069 
37,370 

504, 027 
66,  291 
22, 774 

3,535 
1, 129,402 

2,081 
134,631 
109,695 

1,257 

6,300 

7, 743, 235 

1,801,478 
18, 131 

222,320 
44, 508 

235,927 
10,326 
49, 892 


Principal 
Materials, 
Including 

Mill 
Supplies 

and 
Freight. 


$37, 977 
4,470 
3,595 
20, 467 

110,381 

31, 185 

53, 129 

61,372 

30, 353 

55,8i8 

20,446 

4,364 

557, 152 

509,409 


880,850 

91,550 

634, 758 

4,105 

36, 077 

33,889 

75,686 

2,085 

60, 351 

16,668, 190 

59i 

84, 443 

1,019,964 

7,157,334 

717,273 

43,415 

12,293 

708,  709 

35,556 

490,  265 

20,  127 

16, 723 

3,435 

I,  126,871 

891 

113,203 

109, 195 

1,132 

6,285 

7, 742, 378 

1,790,246 

15, i44 
221,870 

43,923 

235, 162 

10,251 

49,690 


Fuel  and 

Rent 

of 

Power  and 

Heat. 


3,070 


175 
410 

10,  288 

434 
168 
724 
603 
2,178 
126,465 


Value 

of 

Products, 

Including 

Custom 

Work 

and 

Repairing. 


1,266 
12, 608 


1,773 

4,7M 

369 

3,325 

907 

1,115 

8,930 
18, 188 
718,434 
328 
10, 767 
24, 303 
6i,57o 
20,308 

1,079 

261 

16,360 

1,814 

13,  762 

46,164 

6,051 

100 

2,531 

1, 190 

21,428 

500 

125 

15 

857 

11,232 

2,987 

450 

585 

765 

75 

202 


$99, 128 

9,250 

16, 055 

57, 144 

394,463 

94, 899 

73,493 

100, 779 

76, 093 

106,605 

641,2^0 

6,800 

947, 890 

1,059,237 


i,5",376 

222,041 

1,037,286 

32, 055 

"9,479 

70,002 

163, 086 

73, 650 

337, 443 

28,  372,  798 

9,570 

175,750 

1,497,625 

8, 867, 462 

1,394,770 

64 , 440 

35, 769 

1,547,305 

129, 747 

1,023,  150 

22S, 305 

105,929 

12, 100 

1,502,378 

6,642 

641,948 

224, 980 

6,110 

10,640 

14, 862, 593 

2,  892,  058 
148, 993 
380, 000 

73, 325 
413,648 

26,962 
129,631 
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Table  No.   12 — 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Industries 


Oil,  cotton-seed  and  cake 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Photography 

Plumbing,  and  gas  and  steam  fitting. 
Pottery,    terra   cotta,    and    fire-clay 

products 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 

job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers 

and  periodicals 

Rice,  cleaning  and  polishing 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wooden 

Shirts 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Sugar  and  molasses,  refining 

Tinsmithing,   coppersmithing,  and 

sheet-iron  working 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and 

snuff 

Tobacco, cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tobacco,  stemming  and  rehandling.. 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

Watch   clock  and  jewelry  repairing— 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  industries  * 


Average  Number  of 

Wage-Earners  and  Total 

Wages. 


Children    Under  16 
Years. 


Average 
Num- 
ber 


Wages. 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 


$104 


3S0 
70 

975 

1,649 

12,005 


2,280 


125 
3,262 


,492 
26 


Total — all  industries 


211 

103,995 

2,519 

4,765 

100 

150 

424 

664 

5,479 


$110, 161 
1,796 
8,906 
3,607 
9,016 
9,7i3 

6.6S7 

8,811 

73, 777 

3,  7*2 

405 

12,845 
270 

2,504 
S26 

5,i59 
29 

13,858 

6,192,103 
68, 309 
",550 
8,516 
9,132 
2,483 
14,527 
33,49i 


996,  248 


9, 118,637 


Rent 
of  Works. 


1,291 
1,908 


6, 162 
4,071 

no 

5,3Sr 

15, 188 

500 

192 

7,206 

204 

1,520 

700 

2,000 

25 

6,642 

8,352 
986 
4, 55o 
2;  881 
6,384 
829 


*  Embraces  bags,  other  than  paper,  i  ;  boxes,  fancy  and  paper,  i  ;  carriage  and  wagon  mate- 
rials, 2  ;  chemicals,  2  ;  clothing,  women's,  factory  product,  1;  coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grind- 
ing, 2;  cordage  and  twine,  2  ;  cutlery  and  edge  tools,  1  ;  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies,  2  ; 
electrical  construction  and  repairs,  1  ;  electroplating,  1  ;  emery  wheels,  1  ;  fancy  articles,  not  else- 
where specified,  2  ;  fish,  canning  and  preserving,  1  ;  glass,  cutting,  staining,  and  ornamenting,  1  ; 
grease  and  tallow,  1  ;  iron  and  steel,  2;  iron  work,  architectural  and  ornamental,  1  ;  lapidary 
work,  1;  models  and  patterns,  1  ;  oil,  essential,  1  ;  optical  goods,  1  ;  oysters,  canning  and  preserv- 
ing, r  ;  paints,  2  ;  paper  hanging,  2  ;  plastering  and  stucco  work,  1  ;  pumps,  not  including  steam 
pumps,  1  ;  sausage,  1  ;  show  cases,  2;  slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat  packing,  1  ; 
soap  and  candles,  1  ;  taxidermy,  1  ;  tools,  not  elsewhere  specified,  2  ;  trunks  and  valises,  1  ;  up- 
hols:ering  materials,  2  ;  vinegar  and  cider,  2. 
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Miscellaneous   Expenses. 


Taxes, 

Not 
Including 
In- 
ternal 
Revenue 


17.374 
5  J 
236 

77 
892 
817 

414 

1,240 

4,424 
r57 
133 

1,354 
1 

454 
51 


1,409 

36,563 

936 

1. 150 

I,  HO 

824 
411 

i,443 
4, 121 

369, 933 


Rent 

of 

Offices, 

Interest, 

etc 


$102,727 

449 
6.762 
3,53° 
1,962 

3,325 

5,663 
2,190 

49,035 

3,  '25 

So 

4,285 

65 

530 

75 

1,873 


5,699 

6,139,888 
66, 387 
5,850 
4,465 
1,924 
1,205 
7,934 
26, 646 

8,414, 187 


Contract 
Work 


1,500 
500 


Cost  of  Materials  Used. 


10S 
300 


38 

5,  150 

4 

112,078 


$2,  160,996 
l7,3io 
36,335 
io,577 
24,  246 
200, 50S 

26,  596 

86,633 

156,944 

200, 465 

10  225 

I66.57I 
1,  210 

21,253 

10,319 

99-  403 

920 

123,28s 

4, 230,  049 

82,053 

635,910 

818.139 

16,250 

65. 143 

204,961 

727, S03 

53,072,388 


Principal 
Materials, 
Including 

Mill 
Supplies 

and 
Freight 


$2, 106, 192 

17,301 

36,  335 

5,773 

23,8-2 

199,610 

16,720 

S3, 973 

147,916 

198,030 

10, 170 

165, 174 

1,  210 

20, 903 

10, 074 

97,  °2 1 

765 

1 2 1 , 99 i 

4,177,79° 

81,283 

632,510 

810,933 

15,871 

64. 463 

197,952 

659,431 


Fuel  and 

Rent 

of 

Power  and 

Heat. 


$54, 804 
9 


4,804 
391 


9,S76 

2,660 

9,028 
2,435 

55 
i,397 


350 

245 

2,382 

155 

1,297 

52,  259 

770 

3,400 

7,  206 

379 

680 

7,009 

68,372 


=  1,667,  271  1,405, 117 


Value 

of 

Products, 

Including 

Custom 

Work 

and 

Repairing. 


$2,676,871 
83, 3S6 
90,602 
116,880 
86, 684 
373,8i6 

83, 736 

211,  750 

827,425 
238,520 

22,475 
300,  246 
5,  220 
77, 528 
21,835 
135, 354 
4,556 

232,  736 

13,620,816 

229,  844 

759 , 000 

1,  055,  695 

85, 389 

I4L593 

289, 506 

1, 114,038 

94, 919, 663 


59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
66 

67 
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Table  No.   13. — Manufacturers  in   Wil- 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Industries. 


Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Total. 


Land. 


Build- 
ings 


Ma- 
chinery, 
Tools, 

and 
Imple- 
ments. 


Cash 

and 

Sundries. 


Blacksmithiug  and  wheelwright- 
ing 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products-. 

Carpentering 

Clothing,  men's,  custom  work  and 

repairing 

Confectionery 

Furniture,  cabinetmaking,  repair- 
ing, and  upholstering 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 

job 

Printing  and    publishing,    news- 
papers and  periodicals 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing,  and 

sheet  iron  working 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

Watch,  clock,  and  jewelry  repair- 
ing    

All  other  industries* 

Total  industries 


{1.175 

70 
8,172 
3,935 

8,550 
12,050 

250 

1,000 

14,855 


fr,  200 
700 


65 
2,422 

925 

1,075 
750 

150 
300 
155 


{475 

5 
4,050 
1,  no 

7,475 
1,300 

100 

700 

11,200 


40    1 


2,400 

15,970 

65, 800 

5,665 
9,150 

4,750 
,665,541 


2,400 


4,900 


50 
101,  700 


450 
325,730 


1,550 

13, 450 

31,000 

1,515 
3,150 

3,250 

596,359 


2,520 
27, 500 


4,150 
5,5oo 


1,500 
641,752 


124    1,819,333 


109,350 


342,980 


656,816 


710, 187 


*  Embraces  bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing,  2  ;  bottling,  2  ;  carriages  and  wagons,  2  ;  cars  and 
general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies,  1  ;  chemicals,  1  ;  clothing, 
men's,  factory  product,  1  ;  clothing,  women's,  dressmaking,  2;  coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and 
grinding,  2  ;  cotton,  compressing,  2  ;  cotton  goods,  1  ;  dyeing  and  cleaning,  1  :  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing textiles,  1  ;  fertilizers,  1  ;  flouring  and  grist  mill  products,  1  ;  foundry  and  machine  shop  pro- 
ducts, 2  ;  gas,  illuminating  and  heating,  1  ;  glass  cutting,  staining,  and  ornamenting,  1  ;  ice,  arti. 
ficial,  2  ;  looking-glass  and  picture  fames,  1  ;  lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  1  ;  mattresses  and  spring  beds,  2  ;  mineral  and  soda  waters,  1  ;  monuments  and  tomb- 
stones, 1  ;  oil,  cotton-seed  and  cake,  1  ;  plumbing,  and  gas  and  steam  fitting,  2  ;  saddlery  and 
harness,  1  ;  ship  and  boat  building,  wooden,  1  ;  shirts,  1  ;  vinegar  and  cider,  1  ;  wood,  turned  and 
carved,  1. 
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mington  by  Specified 

Industries  ;  igoc 

. 

Pro- 

Salaried  Officials, 
Clerks,  etc. 

Average  Number 
of  Wage-Earners 
and  Total  Wages. 

Average  Number  of  Wage-Earners  and 
Total  Wages. 

tors 
and 
Firm 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Total. 

Men,  16  Years 
and  Over. 

Women,  16  Years 
and  Over. 

bers. 

Aver- 
age 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Average 
Number. 

Wages. 

Average 
Number. 

Wages. 

9 

n 

2 
12 
62 

39 
5 

3 
46 

23 
5 
3 

17 

52 

15 
16 

$2, 830 

236 
3,334 
33, 35° 

8,702 
1,200 

425 

14,114 

6,494 

1,860 

554 

4,004 

27, 605 

5,220 
3,430 

11 

1 

12 
62 
17 

5 
2 

45 

$2, 830 

150 
3,334 
33,350 
4,295 

1, 200 

325 

14,010 

6 

9 

I839 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

10 

4 

3 
3 

8 

2 

1, 100 

19 

f 4, 095 

1 

100 

7 

] 

4 

675 
1, 100 

8 

22 

6,390 

9 

3 
3 

8 

5 

1 

10 

47 

15 

16 

1,860 

240 

3,36o 

26, 775 

5,220 

3,430 

1 
1 

4 

250 
172 

755 

12 

4 

16 

10, 440 

13 
14 

9 
6 

15 
16 

31 

7i 

67,424 

1,158 

333, 055 

907 

301,  766 

191 

26, 043 

17 

127 

103 

8i,578 

1,469 

446,413 

1,156 

402, 145 

239 

37,805 
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Table  No.   13 — 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Industries. 


Blacksmithing    and     wheelwright- 


Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carpentering 

Clothing,    men's,  custom  work  and 
repairing 

Confectionery 

Furniture,  cabinetmaking,  repairing, 

and  upholstering 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Photography 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and 

job 

Printing    and    publishing,    newspa- 
pers and  periodicals ! 

Tinsmithing,    coppersmith ing,   and 

sheet-iron  working 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

Watch,  clock,  and  jewelry  repairing. 
All  other  Industries* 


Total  industries. 


Average  Number  of 

Wage-Earners  and  Total 

Wages. 


Children,  Under  16 
Years 


Average 

Number. 


Wages. 


104 
104 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 


64 

472 

75 


5>246 


6,463 


156 

2,596 
7,5S5 

3,422 
366 

248 


1,048 

i,335 

10,314 

856 

1,641 

95' 

9°,  257 


125,277 


Rent  of 
Works. 


$632 

156 

1,  716 

25 

2,391 
315 

218 


1,604 
756 
75i 

i,i75 

55i 

660 

815 

6,444 


15,  209 


*  Embraces  bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing,  2;  bottling,  2;  carriages  and  wagons.  2  ;  cars  and 
general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies,  1;  chemicals,!;  clothing, 
men's,  factory  product,  1  ;  clothing,  women's,  dressmaking,  2  ;  coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and 
grinding,  2  ;  cotton,  compressing,  2  ;  cotton  goods,  1  ;  dyeing  and  cleaning,  1  ;  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing textiles,  1  ;  fertilizers,  1  ;  flouring  and  grist  mill  products,  1  ;  foundry  and  machine  shop  pro- 
ducts, 2  ;  gas,  illuminating  and  heating,  1  ;  glass,  cutting,  staining,  and  ornamenting,  1;  ice,  arti- 
ficial, 2  ;  looking  glass  and  picture  frames,  r ;  lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  1  ;  mattresses  and  spring  beds,  2  ;  mineral  and  soda  waters,  1  ;  monuments  and  tomb- 
stones, 1  ;  oil,  cotton-seed  and  cake,  1  ;  plumbing,  and  gas  and  steam  fitting,  2  ;  saddlery  and 
harness,  1  ;  ship  and  boat  building,  wooden,  1  ;  shirts,  1 ;  vinegar  and  cider,  1  ;  wood,  turned  and 
carved,  1. 
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Continued. 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 


Taxes, 

not 

Including 

In 

ternal 

Revenue. 


Rent 

of 

Offices, 

Interest, 

etc. 


Contract 
Work. 


Cost  of  Materials  Used. 


Total. 


Principal 
Materials, 
Including 

Mill 
Supplies 

and 
Freight. 


Fuel  and 

Rent 

of 

Power  and 

Heat. 


Value 

of 

Products, 

Including 

Custom 

Work 

and 

Repairing. 


$76 


220 
43 

15 

38i 


no 
203 
674 

7° 

196 

60 

17, 004 

I9.53I 


59i 
195 

811 


15 

650 

1,044 


8,465 

235 

785 

76 

60,809 

So,  307 


87, 225 


1,062, 
i,36r. 


532 

607 
138 
578 

1 575 
931 

629 
430 
.731 

172 

941 

663 

992 

,108 
150 
804 

277 


$2, 325 

576 
17,613 
9°,  578 

26,133 

i,775 

•629 

31,430 

24,581 

1, 172 

905 

6,376 

16,807 

8,030 

65, 95° 

768 

1,023,981 

1,319,629 


$207 


3i 
525 


442 
156 


150 
36" 

287 

1,185 

78 

200 

36 

38, 296 

41,629 


$11,425 

1,620 
34,57° 
180,885 

5°,  9 15 
3,927 

2,355 

57, 000 

42,522 

4.300 

5,500 

20, 150 

86, 380 

15,725 

75,800 

8,350 

1,644,813 

2, 246, 237 
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Table  No.  14. — Manufactures  in  Cities  and 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Total. 


Land. 


Buildings 


Machine- 
ry, Tools 
and  Im- 
plements. 


Cash  and 
Sundries. 


Asheville  __. 
Charlotte—. 

Concord  

Durham 

Fayetteville 
Goldsboro  .. 
Greensboro 
High  Point. 
New  Bern  _. 

Kaleigh 

Reidsville  .. 

Salem 

Salisbury  __. 
Winston   __. 

Total  ___. 


136 
112 
32 


79 
47 
Si 
135 
37 
34 
42 
46 


$1,413,523 
4,102,342 
2,040,351 
1,727,205 
446, 970 
620,932 
1,  711,629 

834,673 
1,027,885 
1,611,  089 

851,705 
1, 375,66i 

885, 275 
4,800,421 


$185,375 

204,531 
51,562 

"2,377 
33,620 
42, 300 

154,316 
34, 750 

228,923 
96, 256 
28, 794 
84,  184 

30,550 
170,651 


955  I  23,449,661        1,458,189 


$185,761 

479,592 

379,  079 

2H,598 

67, 943 

93,  850 

480,968 

8l,774 

119,640 

258,  547 

102,901 

179,878 

141,950 

434, 239 


3,217,720 


$388,9^8 
1,591,620 
1,  103,  159 
644, 165 
203,928 
218,080 
53i,6n 
173,449 
296,  925 
732,217 
157,990 
iSS,  231 
495, 067 
562,  205 


$653,  429 
1,826,599 
506,551 
759, 065 
141,479 
266,  702 

544, 734 
544 , 700 
382,397 
524,  069 
563,020 
923,36.8 
217,708 
3,633,326 


7,  287, 605 


11,486, 147 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Average  Number  of 

Wage  Earners  and  Total 

Wages. 


Children  Under  16 
Years 


Average 
Number. 


Asheville 

Charlotte. 

Concord  

Durham 

Fayetteville. 
Goldsboro  — 
Greensboro  . 
High  Point-. 
New  Bern  — 

Raleigh 

Reidsville--. 

Salem 

Salisbury 

Winston 

Total 


82 
477 
37o 
338 

40 

56 
206 
146 

36 
155 
201 
360 
159 


Wages. 


Si8,773 
47,978 
43,  085 
3°,  830 
2,327 
5,047 
20,  616 

u,399 
3,056 
20, 433 

26, 245 
35,214 
45, 030 
35, 747 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 


Total. 


3,290 


345, 7S0 


$59,602 

218,  221 

61,304 

2,367,522 

15, 737 

26,336 

152,048 

72,386 

39, 476 

107, 133 

29S, 043 

715,301 

25,721 

2,411,259 


Rent  of 
Works. 


$21,311 
17,142 
3, 903 
9,396 
1,997 
3,327 
8, 81 1 
2,  296 
6,185 
i6,475 
2,929 
6,621 
2,139 
4,93i 


6,  5/0,  089 


107,463 
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Towns  Under  20,000 

in  Population  ; 

rgoo 

Pro- 

Salaried  Officials, 
Clerks,  etc. 

Average  Number 
of  Wage-Earners 
and  Total  Wages. 

Average  Number  of  Wage- Earners  and 
Total  Wages. 

tors 
and 
Firm 

Total. 

M 

en,  16  Years  and 
Over 

Women,  16  Years 
and  Over. 

bers. 

De  j 

Salaries. 

Aver- 

age 

Num 
bei. 

Wages. 

Average 
Number. 

Wages. 

Average 
Number. 

Wages 

148 

68 

849,647 

1,149 

$357,4n 

S51 

$303, 102 

216 

$35, 536 

1 

101 

i«5 

174,848 

2,988 

699, 846 

1,704 

520, 138 

807 

131,730 

2 

25 

3« 

35, 049 

i,953 

410,215 

1,095 

265.462 

4S8 

101,668 

3 

87 

ifii 

253,619 

2,787 

535, 289 

1,184 

314,092 

1,265 

190, 367 

4 

39 

S3 

17,684 

461 

81,424 

263 

59,  296 

158 

19,801 

5 

44 

39 

33,462 

5°7 

123,899 

407 

"0,354 

44 

8,498 

6 

72 

«7 

65, 143 

1,587 

2Q5, 820 

1,061 

225,517 

320 

49,687 

7 

37 

47 

3S,9iS 

1, 116 

205,  009 

«75 

182,670 

95 

10,940 

8 

86 

45 

36, 630 

1, 162 

284, 952 

1, 033 

270,482 

93 

11,414 

9 

136 

146 

97, 464 

1, 358 

441,038 

981 

370,263 

222 

50,342 

10 

45 

47 

40, 95° 

888 

169,545 

460 

106,937 

227 

36.  363 

11 

42 

68 

43, 930 

1,506 

270,  027 

924 

206, 733 

222 

28, 0S0 

12 

40 

26 

21,280 

793 

163,401 

378 

65,499 

256 

52,872 

13 

47 

247 

293, 945 

3,420 

461, 214 

1,700 

269,526 

,  1,056 

155,941 

14 

949 

1,227 

1,202,569 

21,675 

4,499,090 

12,916 

3,  270,  071 

5, 469 

S83, 239 

Miscellar 

eous  Expe 

ises 

Cost  of  Material  Used. 

Value  of 
Products, 

Principal 

1 

ncluding 

Taxes, 

Rent 

Materials, 

Fu 
1 
of 
an 

el  and 
*ent 
Power 
i  Heat 

Custom 

not 
Including 
Internal 
Revenue. 

C 

Ir 

of 
)ffices, 
terest, 
etc. 

Contract 
Work. 

Tota 

1. 

Including 

Mill 
Supplies 

and 

Work  and 
Repairing. 

Freight 

87,615 

830,411 

S265 

81,090 

,523 

81,066,  700 

823, S23 

51,004,  109 

1 

21,933 

175,232 

3,914 

2,892 

,587 

2,783,466 

log, 121 

4,702,301 

2 

9,779 

47,622 

,  109 

,449 
,680 

1,069,413 

2,466,518 

306,932 

92,696 
35,931 
9,748 

1,981,411 

7,084,540 

57°,  127 

3 

4 
5 

. 

2.324 

9.689 

1,727 

316 

19,842 
136,520 

677 
1,015 

,409 

.571 

664,770 
940,023 

12,639 

75, 548 

i,oS6,  S34 
1,790.523 

6 

6,317 

400 

7 

5,048 

61,442 

3,600 

017 

,434 

60S,  920 

8,514 

i,'78,7i5 

8 

4,946 

28, 345 

1,069 

,070 

1,059,500 

9,57o 

1,704,251 

9 

14,607 

70,  185 

5,866 

1,203 

,099 

1, 158,908 

44,i9i 

2,  204, os6 

10 

5,848 

288,716 

550 

563 

,307 

544,559 

18,  748 

4,234,783 

II 

7,621 

695, 499 

5,56o 

854 

,716 

840,288 

14,428 

2,067,  240 

12 

3,3'° 

19,772 

500 

M8 

,020 

509,  603 

38,417 

9'5,254 

13 

25,  278 

!,  375,  75° 

5,300 

1,982 

,9b4 

1,929,072 

53, 892 

5,436,030 

14 

131,628 

6,303,316 

27,682 

i6,495 

,938 

15,948,672 

547, 266 

33,860,174 
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Table  No.  15  — Persons  of  School,  Militia,  and  Voting  Ages, 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell   

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 1__ 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay  

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven  

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth  

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene  1 

Guilford   

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson  

Johnston 

Jones  


Five  to  20  Years,  Inclusive. 


Native  White. 


3-642 

',933 
1,441 
2,014 

3,989 
2,764 
1,663 
1,830 
1,510 
6,  946 
2,794 
3,425 
2,747 
630 
1,  764 
1,  261 
3,S98 
3,030 
2,443 
794 
917 
4,067 
2,95t 

T,  70I 

3,204 

843 

764 

3,  963 
1,879 
2,695 

3,  062 
1,884 
4,617 

2,445 

4,  096 

1,  135 

910 

2,198 

1,  172 

5,  102 

2,  040 
2,  160 
3,246 
2,548 
1,  133 

1,  046 
4,224 

2,  274 

4,877 
880 


Females. 


628 

953 
475 
997 
704 
77o 
574 
821 

465 
024 

759 
296 

679 
583 
766 
266 

735 

862 

■3T7 

793 

873 

,088 

912 

7i5 

,  184 

849 

77i 

,  902 

745 
,538 
.237 
,887 

,479 
,313 
,346 
,  on 
890 
,  174 

,  20[ 
,856 
,  O24 
,  128 
,  I90 
,  422 
,  113 
9/6 
,051 
,136 
,659 

773 


Foreign  White. 


Males 


4 
36 
33 

1 


1 
25 

23 
1 

1 


20 
1 
1 


Negro.* 


1,352 

177 

96 

2,623 

139 

2,  20I 

2,536 
1,858 

994 

1,438 
576 

1,281 
421 
442 
400 

1,647 
611 

1,841 
88 

1,  153 

25 
1,006 

1,359 

2,639 

2,590 

348 

122 

636 

600 

1,850 

i,945 

3,  34o 
i,978 

2,  629 
i,578 
1,011 

4 
2,  612 

h  173 
2,  121 
3,98o 
1,054 
119 

379 

1,936 

806 

1,538 
140 

1,755 

775 


182 

90 

2,  622 

159 
2,  2  r  r 

2,538 
1,876 

1,055 

1,  620 
616 

1,498 
39 1 
452 
419 

1,757 
655 

1,  804 

9t 
h  '93 

28 
1,077 
i,453 
2,749 

2,  820 

344 

98 

640 

534 
i,970 
2,039 
3,449 
2,075 
2,  624 
1,518 
1,  142 
6 

2,581 
1,  221 

2,255 
4,007 
1,  128 

128 

362 

1,868 

897 

i,5i5 
112 

r,  7i5 
822 


*  Includes  all  persons  of  negro  descent. 
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by  Sex,  General  Nativity,  and  Color,  by  Comities:  /goo. 


5  to  20  Years, 
Inclusive. 


Other  Colored.f 


Males. 


67 


23 


Fe- 
males. 


Males  iS  to  44  Years,  Inclusive. 


60 


19 


38 


35 


Native 

Foreign 

White. 

White. 

3.439 

II 

1,663 

I,  178 



1,757 

3 

3,  038 

1 

2,878 

16 

i,  610 

8 

1,631 

i,36S 

2S 

6,659 

154 

2,432 

25 

3,o47 

6 

2,  320 

5 

570 

1,  fco6 

6 

1,  163 

4 

3,067 

13 

2,  626 

12 

1,995 

5 

839 

4 

734 

3,42i 

2 

2,  422 

19 

1,838 

26 

2,954 

13 

885 

1 

839 

2 

3,405 

5 

1,632 

4 

2,  462 

13 

3,158 

57 

1,977 

16 

4,742 

37 

2,355 

3 

3,762 

29 

95i 

1 

707 

1,998 

I,  191 

1 

5,390 

46 

2,  182 

19 

i,  881 

2 

2,  642 

10 

2,086 

18 

1,  069 

4 

982 

T 

3,724 

6 

1,925 

1 

4,386 

12 

846 

9 

Negro 


962 

117 

63 

I,56S 

93 
2,093 
1,  614 

1,  039 
800 

I,  5.96 

324 

1,  004 

299 

334 

367 

1,059 

447 

1,  167 

67 

955 

26 

871 

945 

2,457 

1,844 

329 
133 
485 
414 

1,  123 
1,726 

2,  721 
2,  262 
1,877 
1,429 

597 
2 

I,  716 
996 

i,957 

3,347 
683 
103 
315 

1,  207 
630 

1,131 
100 

1,277 
595 


Other 
Col- 
ored.! 


36 

3 


76 


Males  21  Years  and  Over. 


Native 
White 


4,373 

2,  115 

1,521 

2,  287 

3,837 
3,742 

2,  137 

2,  l6S 

1,759 

8,  137 
3,287 

3,  601 

2,957 

So  1 

2,459 
1,657 
3,93i 
3,605 
2,419 
1,082 
924 
4,321 
3-  156 
2,  41 1 
3,823 

1,  228 
1,065 
4,499 

2,  1 78 
3,271 
3,870 
2,496 
5,927 
3,065 
4,398 
1,  287 

838 
2,592 

1,  502 

6,923 
2,855 

2,  43i 

3,264 
2,685 

1,434 

1,  290 

4,839 

2,  353 
5,  382 
1,  098 


Foreign 
White. 


j6 


10 
10 
25 
11 

2 

35 

233 

54 

15 

6 

7 
15 

6 
20 
20 
10 

9 

3 
12 

37 

56 

40 

3 

7 

16 

6 

16 

74 
26 
60 
3 
58 


5 

5 

92 

38 
8 

19 

35 

7 

5 

19 

7 

24 

10 


Negro.* 


1,338 

170 

92 

2,  P73 
122 

2,568 

2,  204 

1,405 
1,074 
1,869 

464 
I,  219 

38o 

476 

457 

1,657 

574 

i,55i 

9i 

1.245 

3i 

1,  012 
1,223 
3,334 
2,362 

418 
146 
674 
569 
1,458 

2,  120 

3,494 
2,486 
2,  416 
r,538 
832 
3 
2,258 
1,  185 
2,500 

4,394 
896 

134 

384 

1,572 

806 

1,529 
127 

1,  619 
742 


Other 

Col 

ored.f 


43 
4 


28 


109 


:  Includes  all  persons  of  negro  descent. 
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Table  No.  15- 


Counties. 


Lenior 

Lincoln  

McDowell  ___ 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamilico 

Pasquotank  _ 

Tender 

Perquimans  _ 

Person 

Pitt „ 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly  

Stokes   

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  _ 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total 


Five  to  20  Years,  Inclusive. 


Native  White. 


Males.        Females. 


2,057 
2,55^ 
2,  137 
2,387 
4,332 
1,638 

6,  029 

3,239 
2,  012 
2,  960 
2,  927 
1,995 
1,767 
1,659 
1,830 
i,  016 
1,232 
1,306 
960 
2,  026 
2,  969 

1,  125 
4,756 
i,556 
3,732 
4,360 
4,414 
4,095 
3,365 
1,043 

2,  940 
3,477 
4,413 
i,578 
1,  185 

680 
4,172 
1,247 
5,459 

1,  166 
991 

2,698 
3,502 
4,920 

2,  707 
2,  538 
2,  206 


520 
061 

3" 
148 

479 
987 
065 
021 
987 
810 
107 
627 
504 
647 
017 

153 
237 
942 
834 
814 
090 
668 
636 
706 
195 
274 
285 
395 
120 
819 
255 
37o 

499 
201 

651 

786 
368 

423 
094 

933 
676 

444 
791 

524 

457 
560 


Foreign  White. 


Males. 


19 


Females. 


247,912  I    242,423 


257 


19 


2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 
1 

4 

2 
6 
2 

2 

5 
[ 

1 

4 

4 

5 
2 
l 

2 

[ 

2 

2 

18 
3 

6 

4 

8 

2 

1 

3 
1 



Negro  : 


Males. 


1,596 
631 
390 
123 
IOO 

1,491 

4,803 

114 

796 

1,618 

2,  284 

2,  OI2 
2,592 

724 
I,  121 

483 

1,347 
i,432 
1,  109 
1,532 

3,  155 
253 
740 

1,  646 
3,655 
2,347 
1,  611 

903 

1,  922 

i,45o 
426 
604 
587 
40 
122 
308 

1,808 

2,  067 
4,9*7 
2,  842 
1,038 

70 

2,666 

512 

i,957 
269 

5i 


190      128, 186 


Females. 


1,614 
665 
411 
I67 
112 

1,498 

4,997 

113 

815 

L779 

2,  187 

2,  361 

2,575 

774 

1,080 

513 
1,  416 

i,5i4 

1,  042 
1,628 
3,250 

264 
786 
1,678 
3,833 
2,596 
r,585 
1,038 

2,  107 
1,465 

371 
641 
60  r 
30 
148 
289 

i,793 
2,  116 

5,130 

2,914 

1,075 

7o 

2,704 

545 

2,  076 

245 

56 


132,569 


*  Includes  all  persons  of  negro  descent. 
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Continued. 


5  to  20  Years, 
Inclusive. 


Other  Colored. f 


Males. 


892 


Fe- 
males. 


860 


25 


1,256 


1,033 


Males  18  to  44  Years,  Inclusive. 


Native 
White. 


076 
114 
822 
842 
408 
476 
076 
427 
942 
768 
802 

569 
664 
590 
6S0 
950 
293 
137 
892 

657 
97S 
980 
143 
515 
520 
914 
2S9 

541 
032 

054 
274 
901 
006 
316 
02I 
627 
346 
283 
770 
027 
976 
190 
320 
868 

675 
128 
776 


225, 287 


Foreign 
White. 


4 
4 
1 

93 
1 

3 

37 

1 

129 

4 
1 

3 

1 

10 

2 

5 
6 

3 

2 

12 

9 

8 

23 

28 

2 

3 
6 

4 

3 

20 

5 
3 
4 
4 
22 

75 
32 


1 

27 

6 

5 


1,289 


Other 
Negro.*       Col- 
ored.! 


1,419 

427 

262 

83 

113 

1,056 

4,H7 
99 
703 
1,287 
1,867 
2,178 
1,807 

553 
802 

394 
1,  0S9 

947 
832 

1,  000 

2,534 
172 

565 
r,  226 

2,  716 
1,638 
1,354 

680 

1,  177 
i,i39 

325 
450 

466 

23 

97 

243 

1,281 

1,309 

3,879 

i,758 

828 

58 

2,  171 

367 

1,  690 

202 

42 


98,691 


3 
10 


596 
2 
1 


23 


132 


935 


Males  21  Years  and  Over. 


Native 
White. 


2,594 
2,613 
2,  297 

2,319 
4,068 
1,904 

7,340 
2,970 

2,  402 
3,627 
3,542 

3,  159 
2,181 
2,044 
2,306 
1,275 
1,651 
1,542 

1,  207 

2,  125 

3,  788 
1,279 
5,502 

1,  890 

4,551 

4,  S62 
5,402 
4,45o 
3,964 
1,365 

2,  709 

3,  603 
4,989 
i,545 
i,338 

844 
4,042 
1,  671 
7,584 
i,393 
1,  267 
2,686 
4,159 
5,073 
3,290 
2,826 
2,294 


286,812 


Foreign 
White. 


14 

6 

26 

9 
6 

3 
181 

9 

9 

67 

10 

280 

9 
1 

4 

5 

26 

13 

8 

7 

4 

5 

20 

15 
21 

38 

59 
5 

12 
8 
7 
4 

28 

7 
13 

5 
10 

38 
129 

55 
1 

3 
45 

8 
16 

4 


Negro.* 


2,451 


1,697 
567 
366 
116 
138 
1,498 
5,  063 
127 
768 

i,592 

2,  284 
3,1*4 
2,470 

704 
1,  104 

58i 
1,526 

1,309 
1,063 
1,297 
3,080 
227 
755 
1,572 

3,  202 
2,257 
i,88r 

849 
1,526 

1,314 
380 

594 
594 
35 
128 
322 
1,509 

1,  S42 
5,086 
2,441 
1,136 

84 
2,786 

447 

2,  066 
261 

65 


Other 
Col- 
ored.! 


737 
2 

1 


29 


2 

191 


127,  114  !i,  201 


1  Includes  all  persons  of  negro  descent. 


t  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 
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Table  No.  16. — Native  and  Foreign  Born  and  White  and 


Alamance 

Alexander   

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe   

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen  

Brunswick 

Buncombe. 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba  

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene __. 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson  

Johnston 

Jones  

Lenior 


Native  Born. 


Males. 


12,414 
5,324 
3»8l5 

10,  749 
9.850 

13. 259 

10, 127 

8,622 

6,281 

2i,54i 
8,498 

11,  066 

•  7,79° 
2,  769 
5,86o 

7,339 

10,  764 

11,  841 

5,  9S0 
5,061 

2,  284 

12,  406 

10,  469 

11,654 
14, 005 

3,365 
2,479 

11,  461 

6,  118 

IO,  952 

12,  676 

13, 179 
17,379 
12,589 

13,  /07 
5,o68 
2,  210 

11,527 

5,996 

!9, 239 

15,404 

7,847 

8,  168 

7,  057 
7,  129 
4,716 

14, 226 
6,  104 

16, 127 
4,  102 
9,248 


Females. 


13, 229 
5,636 

3,943 
11,  108 

9,719 
13, 104 

10,  395 
9,052 
6,  326 

22,  242 

9,051 

11,  362 

7,895 

2,  696 

5,925 

7,683 

n,334 

12,043 

5,866 

5,i8i 

2,244 

12, 656 

10,  73s 
12,395 
15, 164 

3,  158 
2,  270 

11,  921 
5,987 

n,43i 

T3, 395 

13, 362 

17,  783 

12,521 

H,  105 

5,342 

2,  133 

n,73i 

6,035 

19,  640 

15,316 

8,  129 

8,  029 

6,977 

7,156 

4,55o 

14, 809 

5,739 
16,  085 

4,  IJi 

9,372 


Foreign   Born. 


Males. 


19 


10 
10 
28 
11 
2 
40 
269 

87 

16 

6 

7 

t5 

6 

24 
20 


3 

13 

38 

7i 

42 

3 

7 

17 

7 

18 

85 
32 
68 

3 

64 
3 


Females. 


Native  White- 
Native  Parents. 


5 

5 

104 

40 

8 

19 

36 

7 

5 

19 
7 
26 
11 
15 


1 

3 
2 

13 
5 
1 

10 
236 

63 
12 

3 

2 

11 


11 
8 
4 
5 
1 

3 
29 
40 

38 
3 

1 

4 
3 

4 
77 
18 

3i 

3 

27 


2 

91 

33 

4 

6 

34 
2 

7 
10 

3 

12 

2 

4 


Males. 


9,  2I° 
4,  908 

3,574 
5,004. 
9,5io 

7,59r 
4,410 
4,691 
3,806 
17,372 
7,  216 
8,118 

6,798 

1,  672 
4,  840 
3,377 
9,  292 

7,717 
5,729 

2,  201 
2,  206 

9,959 
7,178 
4,633 
7,  957 
2,435 
2,  160 
9,  900 

4,735 
6,  948 
7,866 
4,  966 
12,  130 
6,454 
9,930 
2,  819 

2,  122 
5,612 

3,  J43 
I3,7H 

5,558 
5,456 

7,839 
6,  116 

2,944 
2,  699 

10,  572 
5,596 

12,  0S5 
2,  289 
5,352 


Females. 


9,673 
5,189 
3,699 

5,  112 
9,332 
7,339 
4,  264 
4,728 
3,691 

17,487 
7,584 

8,  141 

6,  921 
1,578 
4,757 
3,432 

9,  762 
7,775 
5,618 

2,  168 
2,  I76 

10,  237 

7,167 

4,659 
8,417 
2,306 

1,999 
10, 273 

4,719 
6,879 
8,252 

4,  890 
12, 297 

6,  204 

10,  490 

2,783 

2,  041 
5,733 

3,  101 

13, 698 

5,333 
5,420 

7,694 
6,037 
2,912 

2,517 
11,036 

5,284 
11,914 

2,  163 

5,  161 
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Colored 

Population  Classified  by  Sex, 

£j>  Counties:  /goo. 

Native 
Foreign 

White- 
Parents 

Foreign 

White. 

Total  Colored.* 

Negro,  f 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

18 

19 

16 

3 

3-  1S9 

3,537 

3,  1S6 

3,537 

1 

3 

4 

413 

443 

413 

443 

2 

IO 

9 



1 

231 

235 

231 

235 

3 

34 

33 

IO 

3 

5.7" 

5,963 

5,7" 

5.963 

4 

22 

21 

IO 

2 

3i8 

366 

318 

366 

5 

47 

50 

26 

13 

5.623 

5,  7 '5 

5,621 

5,715 

6 

19 

s 

I  I 

5 

5,  698 

6,  123 

5,698 

6,  123 

7 

16 

14 

2 

1 

3.915 

4,  3'o 

3,914 

4,309 

S 

38 

28 

40 

10 

2.437 

2,  607 

2,437 

2,  607 

9 

375 

428 

269 

2}6 

3.  794 

4,  327 

3,794 

4,326 

10 

36 

37 

87 

63 

1,  246 

1,430 

1,  246 

1,430 

11 

38 

30 

16 

12 

2,  910 

3,191 

2,  910 

3,  l9l 

12 

18 

6 

6 

2 

974 

969 

968 

963 

13 

11 

13 

7 

2 

1,  086 

r,  105 

1,086 

r,  105 

14 

29 

32 

15 

I  I 

991 

1,  136 

991 

1,  i36 

15 

5 

9 

6 



3-957 

4,242 

3,957 

4,242 

16 

33 

26 

24 

I  I 

r.439 

1,546 

1,439 

1,546 

17 

26 

27 

20 

8 

4.  c98 

4,  241 

4,  098 

4,241 

18 

18 

12 

10 

4 

233 

236 

216 

216 

19 

11 

12 

9 

5 

2,851 

3,001 

2,849 

3.ooi 

20 

6 

6 

3 

1 

72 

62 

72 

62 

21 

26 

20 

13 

3 

2,  421 

2,399 

2,  421 

2,399 

22 

72 

58 

37 

29 

3.220 

3.513 

3,  0S8 

3.388 

23 

100 

116 

65 

40 

6,927 

7,  620 

6,923 

7,  620 

24 

104 

119 

42 

38 

5,944 

6,628 

5,943 

6,628 

25 

3 

2 

3 

3 

927 

850 

927 

850 

26 

7 

9 

7 

1 

312 

262 

312 

262 

27 

23 

12 

17 

4 

1,  538 

1,636 

i,53S 

1,636 

28 

7 

5 

7 

3 

i,376 

1,263 

i,373 

1,  262 

29 

17 

12 

17 

4 

3,988 

4,54o 

3,988 

4,540 

3° 

99 

104 

85 

77 

4,  7" 

5,o39 

4.7IO 

5,039 

31 

48 

53 

29 

18 

8,  168 

8,419 

8,  168 

8,419 

32 

no 

89 

62 

30 

5,  145 

5,398 

5,  143 

5.  398 

33 

8 

7 

3 

2 

6,  127 

6,3" 

6,  127 

6,3" 

34 

73 

77 

64 

27 

3,704 

3,538 

3,  704 

3,538 

35 

4 

1 

2 

2,  246 

72 
5,901 

2,558 
Sr 

2,  246 

2,558 

15 

5,  986 

36 
37 
38. 

16 

n 

*4 

12 

5 

5,986 

5,9or 

5 

4 

5 

2 

2,848 

2,930 

2,848 

2,930 

39 

180 

188 

102 

90 

5,35o 

5,755 

5,349 

5,754 

40 

5i 

45 

40 

33 

9,795 

9,938 

9,795 

9,938 

4i 

18 

24 

8 

4 

2,373 

2,685  ' 

2,373 

2,685 

42 

30 

21 

19 

6 

299 

3M 

299 

314 

43 

54 

68 

36 

34 

8S7 

872 

887 

872 

44 

13 

17 

7 

2 

4,  172 

4,  227 

4,  169 

4,  222 

45 

21 

15 

5 

7 

1,996 

2,018 

1,  996 

2,018 

46 

53 

42 

19 

10 

3,  601 

3.731 

3.6oi 

3,73i 

47 

18 

14 

7 

3 

490 

44 1 

•  314 

277 

48 

22 

22 

25  1 

11   1 

4,  021 

4.  150 

4,  021 

4,i5o 

49 

1 

1 1 

2 

I,  8l2 

r,94S 

1,  812 

1,948 

50 

32 

29 

14 

4 

3,  865 

4.  1S2 

3,864 

4,  182 

5i 

*  Persons  of  negro  descent,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians 
t  Includes  all  persons  of  negro  descent. 
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Table  No.   16- 


Native  Born. 


Foreign  Born. 


Males. 


Males. 


Females. 


Native  White — 
Native  Parent  s. 


Males. 


Lincoln  

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell  

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank  _ 

Pender 

Perquimans  _ 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford  ._ 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly  

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  _ 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total 


7,625 
6,195 
5,959 

10,531 
7,749 

27,024 

7,76r 

7,155 
n,494 
12, 980 

ii,743 
10,  573 
6,063 
7,437 
4,031 
6,786 

6,  601 
5,099 
8,335 

15, 494 
3,5oo 

13,  904 
7,839 

19,  988 

16,  390 

15, 469 
12, 215 

12,750 
6,147 

7,  670 
10,  05 1 
12,  714 

4,338 
3-297 
2,54i 

13,789 
8,084 

26, 641 

9,353 

5,242 

6,  716 

15,352 

13, 072 

IL795 
6,977 
5,573 


935, 883 


7,862 
6,326 

6,  123 
10,  099 

7,630 

27,  884 

7,448 

7,031 

12,  004 

12,  475 

13, 534 

10, 557 

5,874 

7,246 

4,  009 

6,827 

6,766 

4,  980 

8,34o 

15,387 

3,496 

14, 291 

7,996 

20,351 

16, 706 

15, 494 
12,876 

13,614 
6,396 
7,527 
9,811 

12,756 
4,050 
3,3°t 
2,430 

13, 349 

8,518 

27,  766 

9,694 

5,362 

6,698 

15,921 

T3, 788 

ii,779 

7,  Ior 
5.8S8 


953, 435 


7 
30 
12 

6 

3 

207 

10 

10 

69 

17 

323 

it 

1 

4 

5 

32 

13 

8 

9 
6 

5 
24 
16 

23 
43 
67 
7 
12 

9 
12 

4 
35 
10 

14 

6 

12 

38 

151 

59 

1 

3 
56 
ro 
17 

4 


4 

16 

10 

8 

1 

153 

2 

1 

55 

6 

185 
9 
2 

3 


15 

1 

4 
1 
2 
3 

13 
4 
9 

24 

36 
3 
4 
1 

11 


3 
6 

44 
68 

45 
3 


27 
2 

5 


2,794 


6,  147 
5,246 
5,625 

10,  214 
4,165 

15, 145 
7,466 
5,266 

7,  600 
7,555 
5,449 
4,536 
4,328 
4,763 
2,  728 
3,323 
3,286 
2,546 
4,905 
7,9H 
2,889 

12, 069 
3,968 
9,72S 

io,  790 

11,350 

10,  073 

8,523 
2,746 
6,714 

8,553 
11,259 

3,78o 

2,975 
L776 
9,783 
3,32o 
14,755 
2,930 
2,608 
6,516 
S,  868 

11,  894 
6,974 
6,369 
5,  429 


625, 249 


6,351 
5,294 
5,730 
9,814 
3,882 

15,255 
7,180 
5,204 
7,841 
7,247 
5,8o6 

4,450 

3,983 
4,624 

2,  664 
3,175 

3,  IJ6 
2,525 

4,  735 
7,464 
2,873 

12,398 

4,  048 

9,689 

10,  545 

11,329 

10,  538 
8,671 
2,874 
6,662 

8,304 

11,  242 

3,545 

2,  966 
1,714 
9,303 

3,373 

14, 898 

2,  899 

2,  602 

6,494 
8,802 
12, 490 
6,665 
6,513 
5,743 


625, 562 
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Continued. 

Native 
Foreign 

White- 
Parents. 

Foreign  White. 

Total  Colored.* 

Negro. f 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males 

Females. 

14 

14 

7 

4 

1,464 

1,497 

1,464 

1,497 

52 

47 

40 

30 

16 

902 

992 

902 

991 

53 

32 

22 

12 

10 

302 

371 

302 

371 

54 

22 

22 

6 

8 

295 

263 

293 

258 

55 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3,582 

3,745 

3,582 

3,  745 

56 

312 

328 

201 

152 

H.573 

12, 302 

H,57I 

12,  302 

57 

16 

12 

9 

2 

280 

256 

280 

256 

58 

20 

15 

9 

1 

1,870 

1,  812 

1,870 

1,812 

59 

96 

112 

69 

55 

3,798 

4,051 

3,798 

4,051 

60 

23 

16 

11 

4 

5,4o8 

5,214 

5,405 

5,214 

61 

438 

482 

307 

181 

5,872 

7,250 

5,86o 

7,249 

62 

16 

9 

11 

9 

6,  021 

6,098 

6,  020 

6,09s 

63 

11 

5 

1 

2 

1,724 

i,8S6 

1,  724 

1,886 

64 

16 

19 

4 

3 

2,658 

2,603 

2,658 

2,603 

65 

7 

4 

5 

1,296 
3,422 

i,34i 
3,608 

1,  296 
3,419 

i,34i 
3,6o8 

66 

45 

44 

28 

15 

67 

27 

29 

13 

1 

3,288 

3,621 

3,288 

3,621 

68 

3 

2 

8 

4 

2,550 

2,453 

2,550 

2,453 

69 

9 

3 

9 

1 

3,42i 

3,  602 

3,421 

3,602 

70 

8 

6 

6 

2 

7,575 

7,917 

7,575 

7,917 

7i 

16 

11 

5 

3 

595 

612 

595 

612 

72 

26 

30 

24 

13 

1,  809 

1,863 

1,  809 

1,863 

73 

34 

22 

16 

4 

3,837 

3,926 

3,837 

3,926 

74 

57 

73 

21 

9 

10,  205 

10,  589 

8,279 

8,63S 

75 

72 

73 

40 

24 

5,53i 

6,088 

5,529 

6,o8S 

76 

9i 

79 

65 

34 

4,030 

4,088 

4,  028 

4,087 

77 

22 

16 

7 

3 

2,  120 

2,  322 

2,  120 

2,321 

78 

22 

18 

12 

4 

4,205 

4,925 

4,205 

4,925 

79 

29 

50 

9 

1 

3,372 

3,472 

3,3H 

3,399 

80 

11 

11 

12 

11 

945 

854 

945 

854 

81 

9 

5 

4 

1,489 
1,425 

1,502 

1,481 

1,489 
1,423 

1,502 
1,481 

82 

32 

33 

33 

10 

83 

8 

7 

9 

3 

551 

498 

93 

81 

84 

17 

25 

14 

8 

305 

310 

305 

310 

85 

13 

7 

5 

3 

753 

709 

753 

709 

86 

27 

26 

12 

6 

3,979 

4,  020 

3,979 

4,  020 

87 

68 

86 

38 

44 

4,  696 

5,059 

4,696 

5,059 

8S 

192 

208 

147 

67 

11,698 

12,  661 

11,  697 

12, 661 

89 

72 

78 

58 

45 

6,352 

6,717 

6,352 

6,717 

90 

18 

11 

1 

2 

2,  616 

2,75o 

2,  616 

2,75o 

9i 

5 

8 

3 

.     . 

195 

196 

195 

196 

92 

104 

So 

53 

27  i 

6,383 

7,039  ' 

6,  3S0 

7,039 

93 

16 

23 

10 

2 

1,  162 

1,275  | 

1,  162 

1,275 

94 

20 

10 

n 

5 

4,  801 

5,  104  I 

4,  801 

5,  ro4 

95 

4 

4 

4 

1 

604 

584  | 

603 

584 

96 

3 

3 

1 

2 

141 

142 

141 

142 

97 

4,194 

4,204 

2,  712 

1,682  , 

1 

306,  522 

323, 685 

303,  624 

320, 845 

*  Persons  of  negro  descent,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians, 
t  Includes  all  persons  of  negro  descent. 
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Tabi,e  No.   17.— Quantity  of  Cotton  Ginned,  and 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
3i 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

4i 
42 

43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 


Alamance 

Alexander  . .. 

Anson 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick  _ .. 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Catawba 

Chatham. 

Chowan 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland.. 

Currituck 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe  _. 

Forsyth  

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Johnston 

Jones  

Lenior 

Lincoln  

Martin 

Mecklenburg. 
Montgomery  . 

Moore 

Nash 

Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange  

Pamlico 


Total  Gross 

Weight  in 

Pounds. 


484 
350 
870 
130 
743 
57o 
205 


3>427 


951 
435 
107 

936 
658 
869 
4S7 

587 
762 
680. 
707 
526 
690 
645 
572 
25 
231 
597 
038 

875 
979 
193 
293 
759 
409 
19S 
039 
835 
or5 

526 

604 

757 
611 
496 
126 

365 
721 

334 
097 
0S6 


95o 
161 
285 
120 
850 
999 
750 


310 
200 
250 

995 

142 

732 
395 
045 

474 
512 

519 
990 

730 
450 
414 
300 

463 
200 

815 

085 

375 
800 

345 
640 

339 
907 
674 
900 

974 
042 
202 
56  c 

818 
096 
338 
693 
400 
840 
055 
015 
850 
840 


Commer- 
cial Bales. 


I.  T56 

798 

16,  141 

6,486 

9,  227 

3,  222 

412 


Square  Bales. 


Number. 


7,257 
8 

1, 815 
902 

4,657 
7,205 

3,35i 

14, 766 

2,  969 

5,312 

8,  0S0 

L387 
1,489 

1,  192 
7,  778 
r,459 

19,  078 

60 

I3,95i 

7,94S 

2,  106 

1,994 

8,077 

408 

16,  414 

6,  249 

4,789 

397 

8,941 

25,335 
4,  201 

9,  I26 
5,8oi 

3,529 
26, 038 

3,295 

4,835 

10,  056 

9,649 
2,  827 
2,424 
2,  171 


1,  156 

79S 

16, 141 

6,486 

9,227 

3,  222 

412 


7,257 
8 

1,815 
902 

4,657 

7,205 

3,351 

14, 766 

2,  969 

5,312 

8,  0S0 
1,387 
1,489 

1,  192 
7,778 

i,459 

19,  078 

60 

13,951 

7,948 

2,  106 

L994 

8,077 

408 

15, 646 

6,249 

4,789 

397 

8,941 

24,  025 
4,  201 

9,  I26 
5,8oi 

3,529 
26, 038 

3,295 

4,835 

10,  056 

9,  649 
2,  827 
2,  424 
2,  171 


Total  Gross 

Weight  in 

Pounds. 


484, 950 
350,  161 
7,  870,  285 
3, 130,  120 
4,  743, 850 
1.  57o,  999 
205,  750 


3,427,310 

3,  200 

951,250 

435, 995 

2,  107,  142 

3,  936,  732 
1,  658,  395 
6, 869,  045 
1,487,474 
2,587,512 
3,762,519 

680, 990 
707,  730 
526, 450 

3,  690,  414 
645,  300 

8,572,463 
25,  200 

6,  231,  815 
3,  597,  085 

1,  038,  375 
875,  800 

3,  979,  345 
193,  640 

7,  085,  979 

2,  759,  9°7 
2,  409,  674 

198,  900 

4,  039,  974 
10,  481,  342 

2,  015,  202 
4,526,561 
2,  604,  818 

i,757,°96 
12,  611,  338 
L  496,  693 
2,  126,  400 
4, 365, 840 
4,721,055 

i,334,oi5 
1,  097,  850 
1,  086,  840 
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Average  Weight  of  Bale  {Crop  of  igoo):  by  Counties. 


Square  Bales. 


Average 

Gross 

Weight  of 

Bale 
(Pounds). 


420 

439 

487 

483 

488 
500 


472 
400 
5H 
483 
452 
546 
495 
465 
501 
487 
466 
491 

475 
442 

474 
442 

449 
420 

447 
453 
493 
439 
493 
475 
453 
442 

503 

5oi 
452 
436 
480 
496 
449 
498 
484 
454 
440 

434 
489 
472 
453 
501 


Round  Bales. 


Number. 


Total  Gross 

Weight  in 

Pounds 


768 


207,  360 


i,310 


353. 7oo 


Average 

Gross 
Weight  of 

Bale 
(Pounds). 


270 


270 


Equivalent 

500-pound 

Bales. 


970 
700 

15,741 
6,  260 
9,488 
3.142 

412 


6,855 
6 

1,903 
872 

4,214 
7,873 
3,317 
13,  738 
2,975 
5,175 
7,525 
ij  362 
1,415 
1,053 
7,38i 

1,  291 

17, 145 
50 

12,  464 

7,  194 

2,077 
1,752 

7,959 

387 

14, 587 

5,520 

4,819 
398 

8,080 

21,  67O 
4,030 

9,053 
5.2IO 

3,514 
2,S,  222 

2,993 
4,253 
8,732 
9,442 

2,668 

2,  196 
2,  174 


Equiva- 
lent 

500-pound 
Bales, 


590 

755 

18,666 

3,485 
6,506 

2,999 
253 
202 

7,569 

6 

1,  01  [ 

595 
4,oiS 

5,724 


065 
309 
505 
076 

970 
593 

1,295 
758 

4,845 

1,  145 
13, 699 

9 
9,831 
6,577 
1,470 

i,333 

7,283 

276 

I4,5S7 

5,6i4 

3,973 

135 

10,  127 

17,835 
3,543 
7,155 
5,107 
3,603 

21,  799 
5,o44 
4,434 
8,795 

",350 

2,  298 
1,636 
1,267 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14' 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
3i 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4i 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
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Table  No.   17 — 


51  Pasquotank 

52  Pender 

53  Perquimans 

54  Pitt 

55  Polk 

56  Randolph  ... 

57  Richmond  . 

58  Robeson 

59  Rowan 

60  Rutherford . 

61  Sampson 

62  Scotland  ___ 

63  Stanly  

64  Tyrrell 

65  Union 

66  Vance  

67  Wake 

68  Warren 

69  Washington 

70  Wayne 

71  Wilson 

72  Yadkin 

Total  ._. 


Total  Gross 

Weight  in 

Pounds. 


S64,  600 
461,  961 
579.  964 
589, 545 
371,  750 
33i.  "6 
733,  852 
303,  272 
026,  035 

754,3" 
89S, S95 

8S4,  335 
964, 005 
355,  073 
558,762 
018,  050 
072,  730 
26r,585 
521,489 
832, 942 

6i3,539 
8,964 


238,634,615 


Commer- 
cial Bales. 


I,  620 
967 

5,o84 

I5,902 

825 

762 

7,854 
27,  349 

8,661 

5,825 
ro, 639 
11,889 

4,  280 

711 

22,  263 

4,387 
25, 534 

9,  150 

3,  °25 

23,359 

12,451 

36 


509,  341 


Square  Bales. 


Number 


I,  620 

967 

5,084 

15,902 

825 

762 

7,854 

27,  349 

8,661 

5,825 
10, 639 
11,889 

4,  280 

711 

22,  263 

4,387 
25, 534 

9,  150 

3,025 

23,359 
12,451 

36 


507,  263 


Total  Gross 

Weight  in 

Pounds. 


864, 600 
461,  961 

2,  579,  964 

7,  589,  545 
371,750 
33r,  116 

3,733,852 
13, 303, 272 

4,  026,  035 

2,754,3" 
4,  S98,  895 

5, 884, 335 

1,  964,  005 

355,  073 
10,  558,  762 

2,  018,050 
11,072,730 

4,261,585 

1,521,489 

10, 832,  942 

5,6i3,539 
8,964 


238,  073,  555 
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Continued. 


Square  Bales. 

Round  Bales. 

Equivalent 

500-pourjd 

Bales. 

Equva- 

lent 

500  pound 

Bales, 

1899 

Average 

Gross 

Weight  of 

Bale 
(Pounds). 

Number. 

Total  Gross 

Weight  in 

Pounds. 

Average 

Gross 
Weight  of 

Bale 
(Pounds). 

534 
478 

507 
477 
45i 
435 
475 
4S6 

465 

473 
460 

495 
459 
499 
474 
460 
434 
466 
503 
464 

45i 
249 

1,729 

924 

5,  160 

15, 179 

743 

662 

7,468 

26, 606 

8,052 

5,509 

9,798 

11,  769 

3,928 

710 

21,  117 

'  4,  036 

22, 145 

8,523 

3,o43 

2i,  666 

1,094 

766 

3,25I 

13,948 

896 

448 

23,  609 

28, 269 

8,791 
4,698 
8,88l 

51 

_ 

52 

53 

L 

5'J 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

5,368 

707 

22,  950 

2,325 
19,581 

6,058 

1,837 
18,571 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

6q 

70 

11,  227 

IO,  606 

7i 

-|-        --      "-:- 

18 

16 

72 

469  j             2,  078 

56 r,  060 

270 

477,269 

44O, 400 
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Table  No.  18. — Population  by  Counties:   igoo 


County. 


Alamance__ 
Alexander  _ 
Alleghany  _ 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick  _ 
Buncombe  _ 

Burke  

Cabarrus 

Caldwell  ___ 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell  r 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee  __ 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland.. 
Columbus.  _. 

Craven  

Cumberland 
Currituck  __. 

Dare 

Davidson  __ 

Davie 

Duplin  _____ 
Durham  '___. 
Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin   __. 

Gaston  

Gates 

Graham 

Granville  __. 

Greene  

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood  .... 
Henderson  _ 
Hertford  ___ 

Hvde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 


Popula- 
tion, 
1900. 


25 
IO 

7 
21 

J9 
26 
20 

17 

12 

44 
17 

22 

15 

5 

11 

15 

22 

23 

11 

10 

4 

25 

21 
24 

29 

6 

4 

23 
12 

22 
26 
26 
35 
25 
27 
10 

4 
23 

12 

39 
3° 
15 
16 

14 

14 

9 

29 
11 
32 


665 
960 

759 
870 

581 
404 

538 
677 

657 
288 
699 
456 
694 

474 
811 
028 

133 

912 
860 
258 
532 

078 

274 
160 

249 
529 
757 
403 
"5 
405 
233 
59 1 
261 
116 
903 
413 
343 
263 
038 
074 

793 
988 
222 
104 
294 
278 
064 

853 
250 


Increase 
Since 


7,394 
1,530 
1,236 
1,843 
3.953 
5,332 
1,362 

914 
r,757 
9,  022 
2,  760 
4,314 
3,396 
*i93 

986 

*I,000 

3,444 

*i,50i 

1,884 

1,091 

335 
4,684 
3,4i8 
3,627 
1,928 

*2l8 

989 

1,  701 

494 

3,715 

8,  192 

2,478 

6,827 

4,  026 

10,  139 

161 

1,030 

*i,  221 

T,999 

ij,  022 

1,885 

2,288 
2,876 
i,5i5 
443 
375 
3,602 

2,34i 
5,on 


Countv. 


Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell  ___ 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery  . 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank  _  _ 

Pender 

Perquimans  __ 

Person  

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham. 

Rowan 

Rutherford  _  _ 

Sampson 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania. 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington   _ 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wil'kes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total 


Popula- 
tion, 
1900. 


5,  226 
18, 639 
15,498 
12,567 
12,  IO4 

20,  644 

I5.3S3 
55, 26S 
15,221 

14,  197 
23, 622 

25,  478 
25,  785 

21,  I50 

1 1 , 940 
14, 690 

8,045 
13, 660 
I3,38l 
IO, 091 
16,  685 
30,  889 

7,0O4 
28, 232 
28,  40S 
40,  371 

33, 163 
3t,  066 

25,  101 

26,  380 
15, 220 
19, 866 

25,515 
8,  401 

6,  620 
4,  980 

27,156 
16, 6S4 
54,  626 
19,  151 
10, 608 

13,417 

31,356 
26, S72 

23, 596 
14, 083 
II,  464 


Increase 
Since 


323 
3,76o 
2,  912 
1,628 
2,  002 

2,839 
l62 

I2,595 
2,414 

2,958 
3,143 
4,77r 
i,759 

*92 

1,637 

*258 

899 

2,  912 
867 
798 

i,534 
5,370 
1,  102 

3,037 
4,  460 
8,888 
7,800 
6,943 
6,33i 

1,  284 
3,084 

2,  667 
6,234 
1,824 

739 
755 

5,897 
*897 

5,4i9 

*209 

408 
2,806 
5,256 

4,  197 

4,952 

293 

1,974 


1,893,810!  275,863 
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Table  No.  20. — Number  and  Tot%l  Value  of  Specified  Domestic 


County. 


Alamance  _. 
Alexander  _. 
Alleghany  _ . 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen •.. 

Brunswick__ 
Buncombe  _. 

Burke  

Cabarrus  

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland  _. 
Columbus  ._ 

Craven    

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 


Forsyth 

Franklin  __ 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville  .. 

Greene    

Guilford  ___ 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood  -_ 
Henderson 
Hertford   .. 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson  

Johnston   .. 

Jones 

Lenoir 


Number 
of  Farms. 

Domestic  Animals. 

Neat  Cattle. 

Number 

of 
Farms 

Calves 

Steers 

1  and 

Under  2 

Total  Value. 

Under 
1  Year. 

Reporting 

Years. 

2,  296 

2,  217 

$348,  306 

I,  900 

385 

I,88o 

I,  814 

202,  806 

I,OIO 

248 

L367 

L32I 

339, 926 

I,  620 

I,  269 

2,  940 

2,  770 

311-995 

1,419 

206 

3,099 

3>011 

698,  967 

3,574 

2,826 

2,431 

2,293 

279, 233 

1,725 

907 

2,663 

2,  606 

283,  349 

2,  121 

809 

2,488 

2,  3°7 

227,852 

L505 

675 

J.  373 

1,308 

150,  732 

916 

614 

4,140 

3,848 

587,092 

3,500 

L433 

2,  222 

2,  081 

283,  595 

I,  220 

427 

2,045 

i,942 

342,652 

i,739 

282 

2,  203 

2,  076 

291,  197 

L594 

430 

858 

S47 

109,  322 

741 

53 

754 

705 

74, 162 

645 

3°5 

L745 

1,686 

257,  820 

921 

87 

2,  647 

2,53i 

350,415 

L934 

247 

3,605 

3,48i 

49', 876 

3,o4o 

595 

L731 

1,666 

222,459 

1,5^9 

948 

S33 

815 

107,317 

559 

166 

817 

770 

129,563 

717 

356 

3,446 

3,37o 

405,912 

2,  IOI 

124 

2,861 

2,  721 

269,  896 

1,513 

761 

1,725 

1,567 

193,  053 

895 

365 

2,673 

2,516 

315,873 

1,  426 

533 

9T2 

876 

1 10,  667 

858 

114 

229 

217 

20, 599 

150 

14 

3.419 

3,300 

481, 697 

1,785 

209 

1,742 

1,  671 

233,690 

1,  026 

194 

3,303 

3,033 

325,628 

i,95o 

801 

1,548 

i,474 

1 78, 364 

797 

52 

2,  284 

2,  138 

344, 879 

1,075 

214 

2,  42[ 

2,324 

351,339 

1,308 

124 

3,367 

3,  149 

3'5,735 

i,547 

203 

2,213 

2,  120 

334, 862 

L56o 

120 

I,  461 

1,423 

177,723 

1,  255 

302 

732 

707 

98,  566 

746 

382 

3,  135 

2,919 

346,  823 

1,520 

136 

2,07T 

1,  812 

216, 944 

35o 

69 

3,497 

3,313 

54o,  174 

2,  614 

59b 

3,489 

3,  332 

437, 957 

1,637 

39° 

2,316 

2,  218 

263,  4S4 

1,  327 

480 

2,349 

2,178 

417,983 

2,  6S4 

2,  204 

1,853 

1,731 

243,  729 

1,469 

863 

1,788 

1,728 

202,  343 

1,428 

396 

1,061 

977 

120,353 

1,218 

662 

3,897 

3,647 

537,  699 

2,663 

574 

L935 

1,816 

247,  391 

L574 

800 

4,452 

4,  261 

5.8,211 

2,  187 

515 

1,  226 

1,  163 

163,952 

656 

235 

2,179 

L938 

270, 177 

816 

182 
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Animals  on  Farms  and  Ranges,  June  i,  /poo,  by  Counties. 

Neat  Cattle. 

Horses. 

Steers 
2  and 

Steers 
3  Years 

Bulls 
1  Year 

Heifers 
1  and 

Dairy 
Cows  2 

Other 
Cows  2 

Colts 

Colts 

Under  3 

and 

and 

Under  2 

Years 

Years 

Under 

Under  2 

Years. 

Over. 

Over. 

Years. 

and 
Over. 

and 
Over. 

1  Year. 

Years. 

148 

19 

205 

859 

3,  162 

5'5 

149 

158 

1 

113 

55 

173 

57S 

2,  061 

319 

43 

31 

2 

984 

364 

118 

955 

2,  809 

739 

182 

146         3 

104 

262 

187 

608 

2,255 

37o 

4i 

29 

4 

2,063 

689 

215 

2,514 

6,199 

1,320 

242 

282 

5 

786 

783 

288 

925 

2,  068 

i,443 

63 

40 

6 

495 

725 

370 

1,086 

2,  64O 

i,434 

59 

90 

7 

43i 

924 

3m 

735 

2,  191 

1,332 

11 

12 

8 

403 

863 

255 

565 

1,077 

2,243 

19 

15 

9 

r,o8i 

465 

191 

1,485 

6,058 

708 

158 

l62 

10 

231 

118 

183 

623 

2,  418 

368 

33 

44 

11 

102 

21 

323 

895 

2,824 

401 

105 

93 

12 

144 

279 

158 

724 

2,67S 

356 

81 

57 

T3 

85 

116 

106 

399 

944 

403 

27 

39 

M 

263 

300 

no 

440 

862 

631 

66 

76 

1-5 

13 

25 

84 

424 

2,094 

117 

3i 

70 

16 

104 

29 

289 

954 

3,379 

422 

138 

106 

17 

292 

220 

383 

1,79° 

4,680 

1,  260 

158 

112 

18 

645 

646 

86 

452 

2,597 

43S 

96 

69 

l9 

100 

139 

108 

300 

558 

641 

18 

18 

20 

309 

177 

29 

314 

1,  251 

365 

43 

47 

21 

5« 

34 

278 

1,  208 

3,947 

576 

49 

46 

22 

484 

1,  181 

387 

1,  092 

2,  482 

1,458 

17 

24 

23 

338 

840 

116 

442 

1.235 

835 

22 

25 

24 

258 

38S 

188 

505 

2,301 

1,  221 

29 

8 

25 

132 

1 88 

7S 

307 

841 

758 

50 

50 

26 

15 

5S 

36 

62 

178 

174 

1 

12 

27 

59 

2S 

308 

1,128 

3,955 

598 

170 

149 

28 

59 

21 

146 

498 

1,790 

214 

81 

51 

29 

389 

637 

306 

1,  113 

2,796 

903 

45 

61 

3o 

14 

8 

88 

359 

1,718 

322 

50 

62 

3i 

89 

410 

173 

396 

r,  314 

600 

45 

3i 

32 

36 

26 

172 

760 

3,  12S 

279 

7i 

68 

33 

141 

567 

217 

615 

2,557 

379 

67 

58 

34 

72 

19 

192 

723 

2,  8ro 

418 

57 

34 

35 

145 

19c 

100 

688 

1,566 

995 

53 

42 

36 

367 

231 

76 

375 

h  i5r 

262 

17 

26 

37 

80 

167 

210 

828 

3,070 

335 

88 

104 

38 

37 

97 

64 

124 

541 

143 

14 

36 

39 

338 

90 

407 

i,4i3 

5,159 

755 

107 

133 

4o 

260 

2,036 

202 

548 

2,055 

892 

73 

60 

4i 

253 

432 

255 

705 

2,  171 

538 

18 

22 

42 

1.773 

429 

116 

1,335 

3,  704 

598 

186 

168 

43 

455 

333 

134 

581 

2,551 

281 

69 

95 

44 

214 

396 

199 

576 

1,603 

793 

33 

22 

45 

302 

514 

75 

428 

i,459 

768 

66 

78 

46 

197 

124 

286 

i,i77 

.   4,36r 

54o 

9t 

89 

47 

441 

342 

104 

747 

2,751 

539 

109 

79 

48 

355 

654 

462 

996 

3,o73 

i,  181 

13 

30 

49 
5o 

183 

218 

118 

346 

830 

762 

14 

29 

108 

189 

140 

388 

1,074 

524 

30 

33 

5i 
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Alamance  .. 
Alexander  .. 
Alleghany  .. 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen  

Brunswick, 
Buncombe  _ 

Burke 

Cabarrus  __. 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham  .._. 
Cherokee  __. 

Chowan  

Clay 

Cleveland  _ 
Columbus  _ 

Craven  

Cumberland 
Currituck ._. 

Dare 

Davidson  ._. 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin  __. 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville  ._. 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood  __ 
Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell   

Jackson  

Johnston 

Jones 

Lenoir 


Two 

Years 

and  Over 


2,  677 

r,  004 

1,487 

1,057 
2,883 
1,704 

2,517 
605 

523 
2,918 

1, 098 

2,068 

r,356 

957 

670 

r,742 
2,285 
2,  236 
1,017 
962 

583 

1,296 

892 

998 

1,013 
1,067 

177 

3,36i 
1,506 
1,  862 

1,  121 

i,73i 

2,  149 

2,344 

1,  2S4 

i,447 
420 

2,  621 
1,138 
3,37o 
2,  642 

690 
1,862 
1,  207 
1,630 
1,  165 
2,824 

1,293' 

1,815 

797 

i,338 


Mules. 


Colts 
Under 
1   Year. 


28 
80 

79 

21 

120 

19 
1 

5 

3 

134 

56 

42 

120 

8 


56 

"3 

43 
2 

55 

*9 

2 

1 

2 


49 
34 
12 

15 
14 
20 

7 
38 

16 
18 

37 
2 

73 
16 
1 
79 
38 
11 


145 
28 


Colts 

1  and 

Under  2 

Years 


51 
no 
6r 
S2 
149 
32 
77 
20 

3 
156 
108 

58 
125 

25 
3 

43 
119 

136 

73 
2 
60 
65 
23 
11 
21 
19 


115 
33 
41 

37 
66 

67 
8 

59 
24 
46 

56 

39 

122 

60 

13 
142 

70 
4i 
12 
142 
5i 
37 
27 
26 


Two 

Years 

and  Over. 


929 

I,  173 

209 

2,457 
435 
971 

984 

i,  192 

400 

1,749 
1,  614 

1,776 
1,205 

268 
98 

972 

1,  591 

2,  649 

743 
524 
417 

3,  "4 
1,082 

659 
1,796 

231 

7 

1,589 

1,065 

1,323 
848 

2,363 

1,  199 
i,338 

2,  302 
586 
205 

1,  207 

i,377 

1,  762 
1,850 
1,545 

633 
675 
677 

195 

2,  742 

396 

3,  4*2 
694 

1,389 


Asses 

and 

Burros, 

all 
Ages. 
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Sheep. 

Value  of 

Received  in 

Rams 

Swine,  all 

Goats,  all 

1899  From 

Animals 

Lambs 
Under 
i  Year. 

Ewes 

1  Year 

and 

Over. 

and 

Wethers 

1  Year 

and  Over 

Ages. 

Ages. 

Sale  of  Live 
Animals. 

Slaughtered 

on  Farms 

in   1899. 

652 

I,  270 

320 

8,413 

104 

$26,  352 

$76, 335 

1 

514 

1,064 

385 

5,450 

60 

20,  680 

46,  882 

2 

4,573 

5,838 

976 

6,944 

42 

105,  6l2 

51,435 

3 

365 

629 

119 

7,784 

141 

13,  765 

57,528 

I 

7,643 

10, 683 

2,865 

I3,9U 

60 

207,  201 

106, 789 

5 

538 

1,738 

975 

19, 066 

487 

15,084 

92,  708 

6 

1,461 

2,317 

472 

29, 165 

272 

14, 165 

122,  498 

7 

864 

1,869 

824 

22,  707 

1,579 

9,545 

69,  764 

8 

1,273 

2,981 

543 

16,  727 

1,  276 

12,602 

57,  181 

9 

1,495 

2,250 

450 

10, 804 

105 

98,061 

72,  165 

10 

386 

803 

324 

7,437 

3i 

20, 167 

49, 477 

11 

3H 

646 

155 

6,467 

in 

27,  884 

66,  562 

12 

459 

I,  000 

356 

7,  608 

28 

36,  112 

58,  680 

13 

479 

732 

84 

7,428 

66 

S,284 

32,  621 

14 

179 

402 

158 

5,484 

24 

4,844 

20,  254 

15 

183 

373 

116 

7,672 

27 

9,87  c 

62,  707 

16 

/      424 

862 

298 

8,067 

59 

24,554 

73, 335 

17 

3,999 

7,936 

1,  287 

25,917 

523 

43, 702 

H9,725 

18 

2,274 

3,491 

1,058 

1 1 ,  448 

29 

37,  365 

45,220 

19 

113 

213 

22 

10,482 

241 

3,396 

49, 352 

20 

1,504 

1,966 

406 

6,696 

9 

33,6i4 

3^,056 

21 

217 

544 

196 

7,  269 

36 

32,490 

83, 043 

22 

1,241 

2,  912 

r,546 

31,345 

4,256 

10, 409 

9!,350 

23 

34i 

830 

300 

12,  60S 

534 

6,914 

4i,449 

24 

867 

2,  009 

922 

25, I28 

1,736 

16,  748 

102,  097 

25 

598 

1,  104 

394 

9,  7°6 

37 

5.56S 

25, 140 

26 

40 

125 

47 

1,  290 

6 

1,  219 

7,364 

27 

1,  022 

2,  090 

808 

13, o°5 

81 

31,763 

102, 850 

28 

525 

941 

240 

7,  211 

35 

16, 189 

57,94i 

29 

1,024 

2,  062 

598 

32,  621 

2,656 

2i,453 

117,  46S 

30 

96 

266 

98 

4,765 

61 

9,  199 

43, 738 

3i 

498 

888 

365 

22,  010 

306 

n,59S 

85,  043 

32 

276 

568 

169 

8,262 

24 

23, 373 

83,321 

33 

382 

725 

120 

13, 338 

172 

15,  245 

89, 34i 

34 

418 

783 

222 

6,801 

87 

17, 622 

58, 8S9 

35 

741 

1,373 

128 

17, 642 

809 

7,234 

So, 6S2 

36 

736 

1,494 

432 

4,975 

113 

19,3" 

23,321 

37 

816 

1,115 

297 

12,397 

78 

21,889 

97,457 

38 

29 

50 

18 

14, 699 

159 

6,126 

66, 177 

39 

802 

1,827 

308 

11,230 

73 

4o, 839 

Joi.555 

4C 

640 

1,  144 

641 

20, 2or 

161 

14,  973 

103,530 

41 

1,  189 

2,244 

59* 

21,  629 

I,5l6 

12,  992 

99,  350 

42 

3,283 

4,274 

555 

10,  847 

125 

103,  76S 

58,  77i 

43 

753 

1,324 

273 

4,859 

60 

41,765 

38,  744 

44 

724 

1,238 

152 

16,  9S3 

415 

8,412 

95, 635 

45 

735 

1,562 

380 

6,450 

56 

5,190 

35,  002 

46 

751 

1,568 

519 

13,  o°3 

163 

45,578 

111,236 

47 

2,874 

4,593 

94o 

11,  672 

89 

4S,  215 

53, 096 

48 

1,500 

2,362 

916 

43,570 

3,039 

24, 151 

204,  039 

49 

335 

898 

246 

14, 047 

389 

5,413 

44,  299 

5C 

227 

496 

173 

20, 430 

843 

9,803 

81,785 

5i 
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Lincoln  

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery. 

Moore_ 

Nash '___, 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange  

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender  

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham  

Rowan  

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly ~ "__[ 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance  

Wake . 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes '___'_ 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey  


Total 


Number 
of  Farms. 


1,866 
1,827 
1,888 
3.382 
1,689 
4,190 

2,  287 
1,564 

2,773 
3,237 
379 
2,837 
1,  632 
2,044 

813 
1,  125 

i,975 
1,257 
i,97i 
4,  022 
1,048 

3,739 
1,  462 
4,848 
3,196 
3,082 

3,365 
3,783 
1,080 

1,983 
3,234 
3,523 
1,225 

1,  008 
657 

3,793 
1,680 
5,i88 

2,  616 
970 

2,  170 
3,291 
4,387 
2,565 
2,  242 
2,  023 


Domestic  Animals. 


Number 

of 

Farms 

Reporting 


1,805 
1,717 
1,808 

3,  139 

1,  622 
4,003 

2,175 
1,508 

2,  617 
3,052 

345 
2,704 
i,5i4 
i,955 

766 
1,077 
1,770 

1,  223 
1,918 
3,763 

987 
3,638 
1,381 

4,  640 
3,062 

2,  923 
3,048 
3,622 

957 
r,  926 
2,978 
3,268 

1,  141 

95i 
619 
3,648 
i,579 
4,854 
2,444 
925 

2,  104 

3,115 
4,050 

2,437 
2,157 
1,  922 


224, 637  I  212,  591 


Total  Value. 


Neat  Cattle. 


Calves 
Under 
1  Year. 


$281,081 
197,  269 
257, I50 
389, 453 
200,  517 
677,  096 
306, 002 
185,617 
324, 848 

339, 397 
46,  656 

324, 235 
170,  926 
240,  435 
84,651 
153,978 
195, 181 
215,674 
220,  871 

447,  244 
122,  068 
608,  211 
186,  822 
53°,  372 
394,  202 
466,  038 
343, 823 
452,525 
168, 979 
276, 426 
329, 54o 
345, 18S 
147,019 
J49, 123 
59,  558 
495,  613 
174,509 
620,  483 
237,  702 
103,  S65 
381,093 

367,574 
414, 112 

307,  774 
259,  936 
264,  972 

28,  242,  147 


1,208 

1,  063 
1,564 

2,  726 
1,  206 

2,559 
1,852 
1,  150 
2,343 
i,372 


142,  686 


Steers 

1  and 

Under  2 

Years. 


106 
318 

757 
1,077 
368 
262 
1,  041 
165 
492 


102 

17 

1,945 

472 

795 

409 

1,326 

90 

446 

248 

925 

283 

961 

469 

1,251 

245 

1,  090 

85 

2,  210 

664 

627 

133 

2,  8ll 

635 

735 

119 

1,657 

552 

1,680 

158 

2,  533 

572 

i,933 

235 

2,265 

996 

39° 

25 

1,  200 

7i 

1,446 

107 

1,703 

416 

1,013 

431 

852 

617 

529 

59 

2,  072 

304 

75o 

85 

2,  292 

187 

i,342 

343 

766 

179 

2,045 

1,357 

1,512 

367 

2,  626 

877 

963 

176 

i,359 

263 

1,437 

664 

43,  828 
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Neat  Cattle. 

Horses. 

Steers 

Steers 

Bulls 

Heifers 

Dairy 
Cows  2 

Other 
Cows  2 

Colts 

Colts 

1  and 

Under  2 

2  and 
Under  3 

3  Years 
and 

1  Year 
and 

1  and 
Under  2 

Years 
and 

Years 
and 

Under 
1  Year. 

Years. 

Over. 

Over. 

Years. 

Over. 

Over. 

Years. 

24 

12 

168 

615 

2,  279 

300 

41 

50 

52 

173 

143 

95 

439 

2,  040 

304 

38 

34 

53 

403 

335 

84 

733 

2,  796 

515 

82 

105 

54 

549 

241 

123 

1, 142 

4,167 

446 

115 

IOI 

55 

267 

437 

242 

696 

1,476 

780 

14 

21 

56 

56 

19 

304 

1,593 

5,309 

401 

74 

66 

57 

341 

201 

no 

810 

3,228 

435 

118 

118 

58 

128 

70 

149 

433 

1,790 

406 

18 

19 

59 

209 

253 

385 

946 

3,622 

1,073 

52 

38 

60 

240 

682 

210 

459 

2,  OOI 

453 

22 

38 

61 

10 

19 

18 

75 

336 

87 

4 

2 

62 

345 

1,108 

240 

918 

2,38l 

738 

29 

33 

63 

402 

600 

159 

522 

733 

1,671 

15 

22 

64 

150 

73 

148 

657 

2,526 

218 

104 

103 

65 

168 

329 

65 

187 

488 

685 

2 

3 

66 

150 

303 

88 

38i 

1,185 

449 

35 

83 

67 

330 

513 

129 

633 

1,498 

977 

12 

10 

68 

170 

197 

88 

423 

1,  170 

1,469 

35 

44 

69 

34 

45 

116 

419 

2,232 

224 

87 

100 

70 

300 

535 

263 

1,024 

2,45i 

1,875 

42 

66 

7i 

5i 

75 

51 

295 

1,  112 

76 

29 

11 

72 

256 

172 

440 

1,425 

4,905 

1,124 

139 

138 

73 

59 

129 

116 

298 

1,082 

537 

11 

18 

74 

362 

371 

220 

540 

2,  600 

887 

15 

36 

75 

30 

11 

139 

649 

3,500 

278 

40 

42 

76 

230 

36 

355 

1,032 

4,224 

470 

120 

128 

77 

108 

98 

229 

877 

3,338 

461 

67 

59 

78 

53i 

825 

326 

1,044 

3,235 

1,323 

3i 

50 

79 

31 

57 

32 

94 

608 

232 

5 

12 

80 

118 

4i 

306 

658 

2,134 

636 

92 

64 

81 

3° 

25 

202 

561 

2,  906 

38i 

26 

30 

82 

189 

188 

133 

816 

3,512 

293 

4i 

4i 

83 

264 

374 

79 

544 

1,  646 

249 

64 

45 

84 

548 

404 

45 

433 

1,501 

222 

37 

61 

85 

55 

9i 

74 

256 

704 

383 

7 

4 

S6 

130 

98 

369 

1,  !32 

3,605 

619 

92 

74 

87 

63 

241 

77 

270 

1,481 

249 

-    45 

39 

88 

116 

304 

333 

1,  "3 

4,549 

513 

29 

47 

89 

212 

1,  082 

118 

525 

2,158 

257 

86 

88 

90 

137 

174 

108 

434 

95i 

716 

18 

20 

9i 

979 

322 

T50 

1,027 

3,589 

763 

113 

127 

92 

127 

J93 

188 

58r 

2,  192 

606 

49 

79 

93 

343 

780 

238 

1,186 

4,77o 

664 

79 

89 

94 

136 

279 

153 

433 

1,108 

461 

7 

28 

95 

.       x34 

107 

170 

563 

2,489 

264 

43 

59 

96 

343 

33 

102 

753 

2,595 

446 

85 

61 

97 

26,  579 

3°.  692 

I7,74i 

68,  732 

233, J78 

61,082 

5,807 

5,927 
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Table  No.  20- 


County. 


Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg  _ 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.  _ 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton  _ 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person  

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania  _ 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  ._ 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total 


Two 

Years 

and  Over. 


,349 
758 
,395 
,659 
,  229 
,439 
,534 
684 

,424 

,732 

250 

,307 
892 

,678 
589 

,343 
687 

,415 
,978 
,766 

365 
,894 

567 
,47i 
,165 

,315 

,245 
,728 

554 
,465 

521 
,830 

657 
692 

457 
,646 

,617 
,540 
,  021 
742 
,695 
,933 
,  064 
,  240 
,329 
,  149 


Mules. 


147,419 


Colts 
Under 
1  Year. 


55 

57 

77 

70 

11 

55 

72 

9 

47 

1 

1 

5 

9 

38 

1 

5 


19 

14 

10 

104 

6 

5 
28 

54 
27 
5 
1 
21 
10 

49 

27 

32 


65 

2 

20 

4 

3 

103 

10 

95 

5 

74 

74 


Colts 

1  and 

Under  2 

Years. 


78 

55 

134 

104 

25 
118 

49 
12 
48 
22 

7 
70 

14 
45 
5 
30 
21 
24 
38 
70 
26 

130 
3i 
87 
49 
89 

171 
21 
12 
65 
5i 
96 
26 
3& 
5 

109 

3 

65 

11 

iS 

138 

107 

126 

25 

93 

81 


3,076         5,600 


Two 

Years 
and  Over. 


I,  818 

I,  134 
619 

I,  462 
978 

4,546 
721 

1,  211 
1,650 

2,  002 

235 
1,028 

785 
924 

316 

349 

952 

596 

894 

J,  993 

744 

2,  901 

1,442 

4,  162 

1,868 

1,840 

2,  210 

2,312 

1,318 

1,418 

1,838 

1,558 

349 

323 

230 

3,651 
454 

3,494 
374 
486 

445 
2,507 

1,  565 

2,  213 

i,353 
1,049 


126, 934 


Asses 

and 

Burros, 

all 
Ages. 


17 
6 

21 

6 

5 
20 

7 
4 


4 
1 

12 


5 
4 
3 
8 

4i 
1 

7 
2 

10 

13 

5 


27 
5 

4 


3 
23 


28 
2 

10 
*3 


825 
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Continued. 


Sheep. 

Swine,  all 
Ages. 

Goats,  all 
Ages. 

Received  in 
1899  From 

Sale  of  Live 
Animals. 

Value  of 

Animals 

Slaughtered 

on  Farms 

in   1899. 

Lambs 
Under 
i  Year. 

Ewes 

1  Year 

and 

Over. 

Rams 

and 

Wethers 

1  Year 

and  Over. 

255 

629 

179 

5,693 

45 

$19,  520 

$53, 590 

52 

726 

1,277 

458 

7,947 

17 

20,  887 

50, 333 

53 

2,557 

3,929 

858 

12,  840 

56 

50,  908 

63, 656 

54 

1,953 

3,138 

821 

12, 184 

29 

71,258 

67, 278 

55 

429 

889 

567 

20,  289 

192 

13,  200 

86,  175 

56 

260 

530 

144 

10,  681 

133 

47,  876 

89,  287 

57 

2,812 

4,  246 

679 

10,  112 

22 

56, 706 

65,515 

58 

625 

1,672 

531 

7,564 

152 

16, 382 

41,  099 

59 

2,440 

4,577 

1,225 

18, 467 

1,476 

14,  924 

90, 926 

60 

355 

1,706 

271 

24, 848 

745 

17, 825 

125,031 

61 

35 

54 

20 

2,  249 

427 

6,  225 

8.5S6 

62 

93° 

1,509 

274 

25, 636 

170 

11,  418 

120,  367 

63 

869 

1,923 

868 

18,  905 

382 

8,482 

73,272 

64 

674 

1,484 

276 

7,497 

68 

17,  IOI 

66, 832 

65 

209 

514 

272 

6,476 

108 

5,313 

28, 706 

66 

3ii 

503 

86 

8,799 

374 

13, 246 

40,510 

67 

i,i53 

2,515 

391 

17, 879 

1,580 

9,699 

57, 54i 

68 

604 

1,295 

238 

14,474 

801 

13,  026 

72, 509 

69 

535 

1,043 

316 

7,603 

79 

8,577 

65, 077 

7o 

448 

794 

760 

40, 254 

947 

21,736 

169, 554 

7i 

260 

415 

135 

2,473 

18 

10,  806 

22, 812 

72 

2,997 

5,685 

1,631 

19,432 

161 

48, 878 

118, 117 

73 

188 

254 

79 

6,175 

493 

6,159 

32,861 

74 

378 

1,  162 

617 

38,  073 

1,587 

10, 164 

182, 135 

75 

196 

457 

106 

9,256 

25 

I5,92S 

85,  650 

76 

546 

1,239 

554 

11,366 

182 

4o,  411 

99, 833 

77 

385 

968 

252 

8,421 

10 

28,  335 

77,  180 

7S 

1,483 

2,841 

1,  146 

43,  026 

4,092 

24, 472 

iS6,756 

79 

17 

39 

3i 

5,215 

214 

3,061 

27,826 

80 

258 

1,  048 

261 

5,823 

43 

17,522 

53,  075 

81 

134 

475 

215 

7,238 

15 

16,  151 

72, 667 

82 

398 

780 

330 

7,458 

13 

25, 343 

67, 467 

83 

1,  020 

1,827 

532 

6,703 

66 

28,  939 

3i,339 

84 

1,879 

2,476 

371 

6,  649 

108 

22,853 

22,744 

85 

39i 

945 

IOI 

6,168 

65 

4,  090 

25,073 

86 

935 

1,565 

438 

9,585 

43 

26,  43 1 

68, 331 

87 

166 

277 

34 

6,598 

64 

6,054 

42, 653 

88 

426 

719 

126 

19, 14S 

233 

33, 739 

146,  680 

89 

299 

507 

90 

9,488 

109 

",i55 

59,  199 

90 

344 

814 

229 

7,823 

122 

6,559 

39,  683 

9i 

4,695 

6,  152 

1,547 

9,990 

3i 

93, 378 

61,971 

92 

299 

616 

124 

31,429 

2,488 

19, 283 

142,  223 

93 

1,426 

2,  620 

755 

15,724 

44 

55, 09S 

118,623 

94 

265 

652 

148 

25,387 

1,454 

10,  538 

121,  040 

95 

239 

721 

281 

7,873 

21 

13,816 

66,  634 

96 

1,453 

2,  152 

553 

7,88i 

8 

48,471 

50,  252 
7,  109,  655 

97 

93,  T29 

164,  105 

44, 707 

i,  300,  469 

42, 901 

2,485,252 
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Table  No.  -a.— Number  of  Specified  Domestic  Animals  in  Barns 


County. 


Alamance  __ 
Alexander  _ 
Alleghany  _ 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen  

Brunswick  .. 
Buncombe  _. 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell  ___. 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven !_. 

Cumberland. 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe  _ 

Forsyth  

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson  __ 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lenoir 


Number 
of  Inclo- 

sures 
Reporting 
Domestic 
Animals. 


1,375 

134 

5 

282 

21 

369 
42 

52 

34 

738 

125 

557 

'256 

37 
289 
146 
561 
206 
171 

2 

14 
455 
145 
3*7 
359 

3 
270 

3i8 

194 

88 

i,3*° 

179 

L79I 
374 
586 

23 


444 

55 

r,370 

195 
24 

102 

164 
35 
64 

176 
64 

273 
47 

199 


Neat  Cattle. 


Total. 


741 

117 

3 
221 

22 
238 
147 

68 

30 
738 
104 

304 
261 

154 
327 
123 
456 
254 
363 
3 
12 
420 
148 

147 
221 

5 
3i6 
183 
196 
144 
722 

90 
808 
231 
470 

12 


Calves 

Under  1 

Year. 


369 

40 

860 

156 

7 
193 
210 
40 
109 
123 
in 
228 

24 
76 


7r 
20 

1 
4i 

7 
47 
26 
16 

9 
94 

4 
12 

35 
36 
78 
29 

85 
61 

99 

4 
58 
30 
iS 

45 

1 

no 

24 
16 

30 

77 

1 

65 

45 

4i 

5 


Steers 

1  and 

Under  2 

Years. 


22 

6 


7 
33 
8 
1 
6 


63 

9 

98 

32 

2 

54 
35 
12 
20 
14 
17 
43 
3 
15 


3 
13 

8 

13 

3 

18 

9 

47 


15 


Steers 

2  and 

Under  3 

Years. 


28 
23 


4 
4 
3 
11 
1 
6 

5 

21 


20 
5 
5 


n 
9 

13 


37 
5 


2 
10 
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and  Inclosures,  noi 

o»  Farms  or  Ranges,  June  i 

,  /900,  £y  Counties. 

Neat  Cattle. 

Horses. 

Steers 

3  Years 

and 

Over. 

Bulls 

i  Year 

and 

Over. 

Heifers 

i  and 
Under  2 
Years. 

Dairy 

Cows  2 

Years  and 

Over. 

Other 

Cows  2 

Years  and 

Over. 

Total. 

Colts 

Under  1 

Year. 

Colts  1 

and 
Under  2 
Years 

2 

I 

21 
2 

615 

83 

2 

154 
13 

99 

12 
20 
15 

594 

93 

265 

181 

48 

112 

82 

339 

153 

172 

3 
6 

445 

4i 

1 

89 

10 

287 

33 

10 

26 

698 

IOI 

261 

148 

19 
114 

9i 
256 

73 
95 

4 

13 
I 

1 
? 

I 

I 

14 

5 

4 
5 

2 

1 

4 

28 
12 

8 

13 

2 

I 

14 
5 
7 
4 

17 

3 

4 

6 

.     19 

37 
3 
2 

10 
4 

2 

34 
6 
1 

13 

15 

6 

16 

3S 

3 

3 

6 

7 
8 

4 

1 
6 

3 

q 

8 
4 

I 

1 

5 

5 

ii 

IO 
II 

T? 

ii 

19 
27 

2 

1 

3 

13 
T1 

9 

3 
1 
1 

8 

3 

10 
1 

14 

15 

t6 

6 

T7 

7 

15 

3 

3 
3 

6 
2 

18 

19 
20 

7 
261 

1 

39 
10 

9 
9 

7 
225 

53 
230 
179 
3 
137 
146 

IOI 

58 
565 
227 

825 

125 

237 

28 

1 
1 

?T 

6 
5 

4 
9 

32 

?? 

34 

32 

6 

9               =;o 

23 
24 
?5 

6 
20 

1 
10 

7 
21 

9 

14 
6 

47 

7 

55 

63 
123 

3 
146 
146 
141 

29 
57i 

56 

651 

138 

356 

6 

1 
1 

?f> 

12 

9 
3 
i 

16 

2 
4 

5 
6 

1 

27 

?8 

2 

29 

30 
3i 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

20                       /I 

29 
17 
11 
16 

7 
1 
1 

8 

4 
6 
8 
i 

i 

7 
6 
8 

2 
2 
1 

4 

3 

4 
7 

13 

37 
38 

3Q 

„ 

8 
i 

9 
i 

3 

19 

3 

29 

5 
1 

3 
12 

4 

14 

3 

5 

11 
2 
3 

227 

16 

676 

96 

2 

123 

141 

14 

53 

93 

57 

112 

15 
4i 

25 
4 

16 
6 
1 

8 

158                2 

81     .     _   . 

7 
1 
S 
1 

2 

I 

704 

156 
13 

134 

165 
14 
88 
96 
76 

149 

33 
224 

4 

40 
4i 

3 
7 

15 
2 
1 
2 

2 

5 

1 

15 
3 

43 

2 

7 
3 

3 

44 
45 

2 

2 
8 

3 
6 

46 
47 

19 

32 
2 

I 

5 

2 

3 

48 
49 
5° 

6 

7 

2 

1 

5i 
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Table 

No.  21— 

Counties. 

Horses. 

Mules 

Two 

Years 

and  Over. 

Total. 

Colts 

Under  1 

Year. 

Colts  1 

and 
Under  2 
Years. 

Two 

Years 

and  Over. 

T 

Alamance             _           .  _  _ 

428 

40 

I 

89 

9 
280 

33 
10 

25 

688 

98 

261 

144 

19 

97 

88 

243 
7i 
80 

71 

13 

2 

24 

4 
42 

9 
17 

I 
2 

8 

62 
II 

2 

Alexander  _         _  .         . .     . 

3 

Alleghany .  _     _. 

A 

Anson     ____       ...     . 

I 

s 

Ashe      ... __         

23 

6 

Beaufort 

4 
42 

7 

Bertie    _         _       _.         _..     _ 

8 

Bladen      _     . 

9 

17 

9 

Brunswick  . 
Buncombe.  - 

TO 

136 

27 

5i 

37 

8 

9 
6 

5i 
26 

39 

I 
I 
2 

5 

135 
26 

46 

32 

8 

TT 

Burke        .     _  _       _ 

12 

Cabarrus        _  _ 

Caldwell    _. 

3 

14 

Camden   _    _         .     

rs 

Carteret.       _„ 

2 

2 

5 
6 

t6 

Caswell         .         _____.- 

T7 

Catawba     ....     _.     __ 

5i 
26 

18 

Chatham    __ 

19 

20 

Cherokee     _         .  _         

4 

6 

29 

Chowan    .     _ 

?T 

Clay  .     _.     ..     ..         

6 

224 

53 
229 

178 

3 
130 
136 
100 

58 
562 
22r 
816 
124 
220 

28 

3 
60 
21 
69 

65 
2 

24 
10 

18 
40 

74 
18 

63 
24 
90 

2 

1 
1 

I 

2 

58 

22 

2S 

Cleveland  __ 
Columbus  _. 

24 

Craven      .     . .     _   _       . 

I 

68 

2S 

Cumberland    .     _ .       . 

65 

26 

Currituck  _                        . 

27 

Dare      __                 _         ... 

24 

9 
16 

40 

73 
18 

28 

29 

Davidson         .     _ . 
Davie  __            _     . 

1 

2 

Duplin  _     _  .         .  .            ...  _ 

3i 

t2 

Durham        _         . .         .... 

Edgecombe     .     . .     ...     . 

1 



^ 

Forsyth    ...              ... 

5 

58 
24 
88 

u 

Franklin       .... 
Gaston      .             ... 
Gates..           .     _.     _. 

55 

1 

1 

?7 

Graham    .     _        ... 

58 

Granville 

149 
80 

692 

155 
13 

129 

153 
13 
58 
94 
72 

147 
33 

221 

<? 
19 

"3 
13 
2 
12 
16 
25 

17 
19 

■,Q 

Greene 

|o 

Guilford  ...         ..         

3 

I 

Halifax         .           . 

1 

2 

Harnett  _.        ... 

n 

Haywood  _ .         _  _            ... 

14 
IS 

Henderson  _         .... 

Hertford  .....         ... 

Hyde  ....         .... 





16 
25 

6 

7 

Iredell.         ....         ..     . 

72 
12 

59 

5 

26 

72 
12 

8 

Jackson .     .     

q 

Johnston    ..         .           _.     _ 

7 

52 

5 

26 

0 

Jones  _.         .. ____ 

)I 

Lenoir  . _____ 
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Continued. 


Sheep. 

Swine, 
All  Ages. 

Goats, 
All  Ages 

Asses  and 

Burros, 
All  Ages. 

Total 

Lambs 

Under  One 

Year. 

Ewes  1 

Year  and 

Over. 

Rams  and 

Wethers  One 

Year  and 

Over. 

2,  202 
193 

9 
319 

3i 
54i 

99 
193 

13 
267 
265 
794 
335 
148 
458 

243 
842 

589 
428 

5 

49 
5i8 
546 
473 
585 
7 
709 

5'5 
410 

337 
1,805 

115 

2,738 

6S5 

802 

12 

7 
5 

2 

1 

2 

....            _                              2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

I 

II 
I 

IO 

3                      7 

-  j                    1 

3                       5 

I 
2 

2 

35 

14 

3                       7 

4 

20 

15 

14 

1 

20 

1 

9 
10 

7 

11 

3 

4 

12 

16 

9 

145 

1  i                   13 

5                       4 

40                     77 

2 

28 

13 

11 
2 
8 

12 

15 

t6 

2 

5 

2 

3 

107 

98 

3 
82 
71 

17 

21 
16 

4 
11 

18 
TO 





21 

I 

2 
50 
17 
21 

2 

8 
1 
3 
25 
6 

42 
6 

1 

11 

3                       8 

23 
2A 

I 

2^ 

3 
70 

2 

44 

1 
12 

"6 

14 

->8 

'30 
12 

10 

15 
10 

5 
2 

2 
I 

31 
32 

12 
2 

6 
2 

4 

2 

3 
9 

ifi 

1.7 

22 

4 

17 

1 

764 

85 

1,478 

344 

95 

93 

164 

118 

107 

307 

81 

638 

131 
249 

12 
4 

5i 
2 

12 
9 

18 

7 

i 

4 

2 

4i 

42 

14 

14 

3 

2 
196 

3 
7 

2 

59 

87 

50 
3 

58 
3 

16 

i 

3 

4 

ifl 

8 
1 
6 

2 

5c 
51 
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Table  No.  21 — 


County. 


Lincoln  

McDowell 

Macon . 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery  __. 

Moore 

Nash . 

New  Hanover. . 
Northampton  _. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person . 

Pitt 


72  I  Polk 


Randolph 

Richmond  ._. 

Robeson  ..  

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford. _. 

Sampson 

Stanly  

Stokes 

Surry  

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance  

Wake 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes. 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey  _ 


Total. 


Number 
of  Inclo- 

sures 
Reporting 
Domestic 
Animals. 


2T4 
207 

80 

48 

151 

1,175 

16 
142 
468 

82 
742 
114 

27 
307 


260 

6 

no 

139 
192 

5i 
768 
520 
269 
1,  210 
800 
332 

54 
277 
181 

563 
12 

5i 

8 

286 

387 
602 
156 
171 

53 
319 
108 
301 

12 
2 


Neat  Cattle. 


Total. 


193 
240 

123 
115 
2IO 
916 

19 
219 

393 
93 

443 

131 
61 

197 


185 
18 

S3 
105 
196 
117 
489 
428 
201 
076 
560 
332 

49 
213 
178 

3f4 
21 

38 

16 

225 

231 

422 

99 
66 
96 

249 
86 

104 
5 
4 


27,  013        20,  889 


Calves 

Under  1 

Year. 


34 

5i 

25 

6 

59 

77 
6 
70 
96 
26 
44 
37 
11 

30 


17 
4 

32 
9 

57 
28 

47 
50 
56 
231 
38 
49 
17 
38 
20 
40 

3 
2 

3 
21 

52 
44 
20 
12 
18 
56 
8 

24 


Steers 

1  and 

Under  2 

Years. 


12 

14 

4 

13 

19 

7 

1 

9 
36 


23 
2 

1 
6 


5 

25 
6 

52 
6 
5 
3 
4 

10 
8 


3,328 


795 


Steers 

2  and 

Under  3 

Years. 


13 
5 


26 

4 


5 
3 
2 

18 
2 

n 


19 
2 


4 
17 
10 


422 
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Continued. 


Neat  Cattle. 

Horses. 

Steers 

3  Years 

and 

Over. 

Bulls 

1  Year 

and 

Over. 

Heifers 

1  and 
Under  2 
Years. 

Dairy 

Cows  2 

Years  and 

Over. 

Other 

Cows  2 

Years  and 

Over. 

Total. 

Colts 

Under  1 

Year. 

Colts  1 

and 
Under  2 
Years. 

I 

2 
3 

3 
2 

1 

6 

20 

3 

3 

11 

44 
1 
8 
8 
3 
15 
16 

5 
10 

138 
143 
77 
36 
76 
767 
11 

IOI 

220 

44 
229 

47 

16 

141 

127 
75 
97 
53 

104 

808 
48 
65 

228 

65 

729 

68 

30 

145 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

5? 

4 
3 

48 

19 

1 

3 

3 

3 

21 

20 

53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
58 



I 

5 
6 

3 

1 

10 

21 

4 

84 

13 

6 

2 

I 
I 

59 

60 

16 

6t 

17 
8 

5 
4 
7 
3 

I 

I 

62 
63 

14 
4 

I 

I 

65 

66 

9 
3 
2 

8 

1 

8 

9 

14 

7 

17 

39 

6 

37 

34 

14 

1 

7 

12 
2 

47 

,         4 

40 

74 
81 

5i 
400 
230 

128 
700 
461 
246 
24 
162 
103 

255 
6 

36 

6 

178 

143 
279 
68 
28 
47 
131 
70 
61 

5 
2 

93 

291 

3i 
108 

80 
206 

61 
228 

255 
226 
458 
555 
168 
28 

151 

88 

223 

10 

.57 

3 
5 
1 

1 

67 

1 
1 
6 

3 
2 
1 

17 
1 
8 
6 

1 

5 

3 
2 

68 

69 

1 
1 1 

5 
7 
6 

15 
36 

70 

7T 

7? 

2 
2 

3 
1 
2 
3 

4 
2 

7 
1 
2 
3 

7 
4 

73 
74 
75 

20 

9 
2 

17 
15 
7 
1 
2 
2 

4 
1 

76 
77 
78 
70 

2 

1 

8n 

7 

3 

11 

5 

5 
1 

81 

8? 

83 

81 

1 

2 

10 
20 

85 

2 

6 

2 
2 

4 

4 

1 

21 

1 

180 

185 

549 

81 

76 

43 

389 

56 

309 
11 

3 
2 
1 

1 

86 

87 

29 
1 

S8 

So 

7 

7 

22 

1 

6 

1 
6 

5 
8 

19 

4 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

on 

5 

23 

1 

9 

1 
2 

1 

91 
92 

03 

4 

°A 

QS 

06 

688 

240 

975 

13,577             874 

1 

15, 78o 

128 

203 
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Table  No.  21- 


County. 


Lincoln  

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg . 

Mitchell 

Montgomery  . 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank  _. 

Pender . 

Perquimans  _. 

Person 

Pitt  _ ._. 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham  . 

Rowan 

Rutherford  __. 

Sampson 

Stanly 

Stokes   

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania  . 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  _. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


Two 

Years 

and  Over. 


Total. 


Mules. 


125 

72 
96 

53 

104 

807 

48 

64 

227 

65 

727 

68 

29 

144 


2S8 
21 

107 
76 

204 
61 

218 

253 
222 
452 
544 
162 

28 
149 

82 


57 


177 

183 

548 

80 

75 

40 

386 

55 

308 

11 


15, 449 


32 
37 
13 
42 
8 

113 


Colts 

Under  i 

Year. 


29 
84 
16 

91 
25 
15 
23 


5 
18 

44 
14 
36 

153 
72 

114 

73 

76 

8 

47 
20 

47 

5 

42 


69 

10 

105 

3 
14 

6 
64 

5 
33 

6 


3.176 


Colts  1 

and 
Under  2 
Years. 


40 


Two 

Years 

and  Over. 


23 

37 

12 

42 

6 

112 


28 
84 
16 
9i 
25 
15 
23 


12 

1 

5 
18 

43 
13 
35 

153 
72 

103 

73 

65 

8 

44 
19 
46 

5 
42 


10 
105 

3 
13 

3 
63 

4 
33 

6 


75 


3,  061 
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Continued. 


Sheep. 

Swine, 
All  Ages. 

Goats, 
All  Ages. 

Asses  and 

Burros, 
AD  Ages. 

Total. 

Lambs 

Under  One 

Year. 

Ewes  1 

Year  and 

Over. 

Rams  and 

Wethers  One 

Year  and 

Over. 

14 

5 

5 

4 

332 
424 
132 

49 
489 
856 

18 
392 
784 

81 
822 
301 

34 
429 

9 

52 

53 

4 

22 
16 

12 

6 

9 
8 

I 
2 

I 

5 
23 

1 

50 

8 

20S 

5 
21 

54 

55 

56 

3 

2 

31 
17 

8 

1 
9 
5 

4 

1 
12 
10 

3 



57 
58 

IO 
2 

I 

5P 

60 

4 

61 
62 

63 
64 



lO 

4         5 

I 

65 
66 

i 

52 

8         33 

II 

270 
2S 

145 
209 

35i 

95 

1,  224 

964 

19 

67 
68 

4 

;        ::  : 

8 
1 

13 
2 

4 

IIQ 

69 

70 

4 
i 
i 

r 

2[ 

1 

8 

7 

71 

4 
3 

7 
11 

72 
73 
1\ 

4 

293  !     17 
2,079      IO 

75 

II 

7 
9 

3  i                s 

3 

1 

3 

76 

i 

2 

2 
2 

4 
4 

890 
206 

261 

438 

244 

880 

23 

58 

17 

545 

4S5 

736 

191 

37i 
130 
339 
125 
329 
5 
1 

17 
2 
I 

9 
I 

2 
2 

5 

77 
78 

79 

80 

6 

10 

4 

3  j        3 

Si 

8? 

9 
1 
8 
2 

5 

4 
1 

7 

8} 

81 

1 
1 

85 

1 

S6 

87 

i 

13 

* 

10 

20  88 
6  :  89 

5   90 
!  91 

6 
23 

2         4 
8        12 

3 

i 

15  i  92 

2   Q"* 

1 
2 

1 

2 

II 

91 

95 
96 

92 

I, 122  !       287         616 

219 

40, 009 

I,  124 
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Table  No.  22. — Farms,  June  1,  igoo,  Classified  by  Acreage,  Tenure 


County. 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee  

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland  __ 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gas'on 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

G'eetie 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin  .  

Mecklenburg  _ 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.. 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hauover_ 
Northampton- 

Onslow 

Orange  


All  Farm 

s. 

Aver- 

Classified by  Acreage. 

Num- 

age 

3 

10 

20 

50 

100 

175 

ber. 

Size  in 

Under 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

Acres 

3 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Acres. 

10 

20 

50 

100 

175 

,    260 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

2,  296 

106.3 

18 

106 

195 

413 

534 

605 

264 

1,880 

83.8 

8 

63 

153 

514 

575 

383 

116 

1,367 

106.2 

8 

95 

106 

262 

352 

309 

"5 

2,940 

105.4 

37 

122 

217 

908 

721 

481 

205 

3,099 

87.8 

7 

206 

344 

770 

S23 

589 

207 

2,431 

102. 1 

5 

165 

371 

698 

530 

363 

109 

2,663 

128.2 

6 

86 

207 

789 

617 

489 

200 

2,488 

146.3 

22 

249 

358 

556 

425 

342 

278 

i,373 

1S3.6 

9 

132 

155 

244 

236 

256 

in 

4,140 

84.2 

35 

416 

587 

1, 119 

999 

588 

197 

2,222 

100.2 

2 

124 

190 

464 

634 

485 

174 

2,045 

102.3 

1 

35 

74 

411 

658 

572 

204 

2,203 

105. 1 

15 

129 

178 

48S 

575 

459 

188 

858 

89.2 

20 

43 

282 

280 

152 

45 

754 

99.  r 

11 

64 

101 

191 

1S9 

98 

36 

1,745 

139-7 

42 

61 

2Q2 

319 

470 

271 

2,647 

90.6 

19 

S2 

177 

654 

798 

597 

214 

3,605 

114. 0 

14 

I07 

261 

683 

860 

985 

397 

i,73i 

120.4 

11 

100 

129 

299 

455 

450 

160 

833 

87.1 

6 

22 

85 

316 

187 

127 

37 

817 

H9-3 

3 

55 

113 

130 

182 

178 

7i 

3,446 

74-9 

3 

96 

267 

I,  T59 

1,025 

639 

164 

2,861 

126.1 

23 

216 

324 

678 

592 

481 

247 

1,725 

122.6 

2l 

168 

228 

418 

321 

275 

108 

2,673 

135-7 

18 

194 

237 

669 

502 

474 

229 

912 

97-9 

14 

53 

58 

253 

269 

166 

5i 

229 

65.2 

3 

40 

46 

54 

49 

23 

7 

3,419 

96.2 

6 

117 

234 

781 

977 

823 

320 

i,742 

85-7 

2 

87 

155 

495 

449 

357 

130 

3,303 

117.9 

41 

280 

344 

781 

622 

562 

3°9 

i,548 

95-8 

5 

67 

179 

344 

364 

37i 

136 

2,  284 

121. 4 

5 

36 

113 

938 

45i 

326 

165 

2.421 

94-4 

11 

108 

190 

548 

674 

572 

198 

3,367 

79-5 

12 

147 

353 

1,079 

845 

604 

186 

2,213 

91-3 

8 

87 

200 

660 

5i6 

480 

151 

1,461 

94.  1 

4 

63 

118 

392 

389 

287 

121 

732 

141. 6 

2 

22 

45 

137 

212 

185 

64 

3,135 

98.6 

18 

I90 

385 

707 

648 

679 

2S6 

2,071 

75-5 

6 

131 

205 

889 

353 

257 

124 

3,497 

in.  2 

19 

168 

235 

589 

873 

952 

397 

3.489 

109. 1 

21 

201 

409 

1,238 

636 

476 

226 

2,316 

99-7 

14 

156 

224 

677 

548 

388 

131 

2,  349 

107.  1 

37 

160 

352 

570 

517 

450 

131 

1,853 

89-3 

13 

89 

178 

460 

5i7 

380 

123 

1,788 

tor.8 

10 

8l 

156 

533 

399 

334 

153 

1,061 

87.4 

11 

67 

135 

331 

250 

167 

53 

3,897 

90.7 

13 

121 

360 

1,012 

1,065 

857 

309 

i,935 

109. 1 

7 

136 

167 

452 

549 

3S0 

"3 

4,452 

83-3 

15 

152 

312 

1,247 

1,  251 

916 

262 

1,  226 

155. 8 

2 

35 

'34 

507 

1S1 

133 

65 

2, 179 

99.1 

10 

117 

212 

S40 

364 

2S7 

I4Q 

1,866 

96.7 

1 

37 

107 

417 

592 

479 

156 

1,827 

103.8 

26 

in 

134 

368 

469 

426 

171 

1,888 

1 13.  2 

9 

94 

14S 

389 

486 

479 

136 

3,382 

67.6 

33 

39i 

529 

934 

S07 

444 

143 

1,689 

119.4 

7 

65 

127 

434 

404 

333 

155 

4,190 

75-3 

8 

63 

293 

L499 

1,329 

680 

193 

2,  287 

78.3 

20 

158 

300 

741 

581 

278 

115 

1,564 

145-7 

4 

4S 

102 

233 

383 

387 

197 

2,773 

133- 1 

36 

132 

240 

552 

584 

•624 

271 

3,237 

95-2 

19 

180 

426 

967 

682 

55S 

216 

379 

130.8 

4 

73 

66 

85 

46 

42 

16 

2,837 

88.8 

45 

1^2 

230 

95° 

613 

482 

214 

1,632 

161. 4 

4 

57 

136 

442 

261 

320 

145 

2,044 

104.9 

20 

94 

174 

383 

490 

5°3 

249 
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and  Color  of  Farmer,  with  Averages  and  Percentages,  by  Counties. 


All  Farms. 


Farmsof  White  Farmers 


Classified  by  Acreage. 


Classified  by  Tenure. 


260 

and 

Under 

500 
Acres. 


143 
57 
101 
180 
112 
122 
173 
102 
131 
138 


130 

25 

39 

235 

96 

256 

94 

32 

56 

84 

185 

104 

225 


57 
253 
66 

J54 


500 
and 

Under 
1,000 

Acres. 


1,000 
Acres 

and 
Over. 


103 

17 

109 

27 

91 

19 

70 

13 

40 

18 

177 

40 

87 

17 

232 

28 

170 

84 

126 

41 

77 

32 

77 

13 

88 

24 

33 

5 

136 

21 

91 

25 

227 

63 

100 

49 

'39 

53 

65 

9 

9t 

27 

95 

42 

71 

23 

102 

50 

TOO 

15 

66 

i& 

155 

41 

237 

72 

133 

45 

30 

9 

112. 

29 

162 

76 

116 

14 

29 


Own- 
ers. 


1,363 
1,123 
1,062 

851 

2,312 

1,662 

1,280 

1,462 

977 

2,214 

'i,333 

794 

1,486 

314 

554 

606 

I,5H 

1,723 

984 

444 

409 

1,578 

2,130 

885 

1,566 

562 

209 

2,144 

678 

1,759 

524 

594 

1,628 

1,038 

1.059 

878 

488 

1,020 

595 

2,293 

1,032 

i,376 

1, 162 

1,200 

841 

473 

1,867 

1,220 

2,278 

391 

629 

930 

938 

1 ,  253 

1,482 

1,028 

1,  226 

1,632 

817 

1,762 

1,265 

233 

1,137 

908 

1,028 


Part 
Own- 
ers. 


153 

277 

63 

224 

156 

101 

245 

393 

155 

333 

165 

176 

185 

89 

41 

75 

33° 

294 

53 

67 

45 

166 

293 

194 

231 

25 

1 

336 

220 

334 
87 
60 

160 

141 

139 
Si 
12 

20S 
53 

137 

149 

137 
S7 

178 

100 
70 

419 

104 

372 
45 

130 

136 

123 
57 

134 
94 

290 
Si 

146 

165 

180 
24 

174 

171 

175 


Own- 
ers 
and 
Ten- 
ants. 


Man- 
agers. 


Cash 
Ten- 
ants 


9 

11 

27 

7 

5 

10 

11 

23 

27 

12 

4 

14 

35 

12 

16 

5 

17 

15 

23 

3 

2 

6 

15 

23 

11 

45 

5 

76 

S 

5 

3 

8 

22 

3 

23 

4 

15 

14 

19 

8 

3 

24 

4 

14 

1 

90 

13 

3i 

2 

18 

,  7 

20 

5 

8 

5t 

19 

20 

30 

7 

13 

10 

9 

6 

1 

1 

12 

7 

i 

3 

62 

15 

6 

26 

19 

1 

3 

11 

3i 

12 

5 

9 

7 

2 

48 

16 

16 

4 

23 

22 

3 

4 

11 

18 

12 

5 

2 

7 

7 

9 

3 

1 

10 

22 

55 

5 

17 

13 

6 

15 

12 

16 

13 

3 

8 

15 

15 

12 

8 

1 

4 

28 
16 

33 

980 

69 

47 

484 

30 

3i 

98 

7 

129 

39 

15 

23 

70 

33 

436 

41 

81 

3 

125 

116 

256 

343 

38 

12 

7 

18 

185 

238 

318 

.  25 

:,°75 

181 

135 

27 

184 

241 

100 

,537 

393 

109 

47 

309 

62 

96 

32 

701 

98 

323 

34 

52 

12 

90 

162 

631 

9 

132 

240 

526 

84 

845 

39 

64 


Share 
Ten- 
ants 


718 

444 
192 
865 
528 
606 
620 
564 
192 


Num- 
ber. 


1,720 
1,758 
1,306 
1,568 
3,°I5 
1,792 
1,363 
1,460 
947 
3,889 


696 

2,018 

914 

i,594 

467 

2, 020 

438 

563 

"5 

6S4 

960 

1, 102 

723 

!  2, 452 

1,068 

2,580 

645 

1,695 

233 

538 

335 

792 

1,550 

i  2,919 

293 

2,134 

363 

948 

506 

1,756 

269 

735 

6 

195 

S29 

3,138 

793 

1,462 

1,000 

2,335 

674 

1,038 

!,253 

1,156 

569 

2,163 

1,076 

2,028 

8:1 

1,673 

352 

948 

203 

703 

1,704 

1,814 

1,178 

1,236 

8qo 

2,971 

739 

1,373 

390 

1,667 

977 

2,322 

385 

1,735 

524 

904 

447 

746 

i,45t 

3,193 

559 

1,770 

1,056 

3,652 

685 

797 

1,068 

1,464 

749 

1,614 

712 

1,643 

5S2 

•1,810 

1,664 

3,327 

394 

1, 141 

1,966 

2,499 

543 

2,225 

450 

1,273 

579 

2,141 

1,237 

2,197 

27 

201 

651 

1,435 

494 

1,284 

772 

1,468 

Classified  by 
Tenure 


Own- 
ers. 


1,216 
1,089 
1,025 
729 
2,260 
1,365 


755 
2, 116 
1,204 

757 
1,360 

274 

520 

546 

1,454 

1,517 

974 

358 

406 

I,  520 

1,658 

591 
1, 196 

504 
178 

2,oS6 
636 

i,45i 
480 
524 

1,517 
882 
975 
657 
464 
840 
530 

2,082 
709 

l>'39 

r,  !54 

1,134 

563 

399 

i,745 

1,091 

2,134 

34o 

593 

8S0 

862 

1,204 

1,474 

S17 

1,135 

i,597 

759 

i,555 

1, 121 

141 

861 

811 


Part 
Own 
ers. 


100 

253 

60 

153 

147 

7i 

117 

226 

64 

312 

146 

162 

174 

56 

33 

42 

300 

208 

52 

36 

44 

153 

204 

101 

140 

16 

1 

295 

1 78 

182 

5° 

39 

132 


31 
109 

54 


no  '  42 

86 
166 

36 

59 
310 
101 
322 

33 

95 
112 

107 

53 
133 

59 
233 

76 
115 
113 

138  j  61 
62 

97 
124 

94 
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Table  No.  22- 


County. 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick  

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland  _-. 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg.- 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover- 
Northampton  - 

Onslow 

Orange 


Farms  of  White  Farmers 


Classified  by  Tenure. 


Own- 
ers 
and 
Ten- 
ants. 


26 

2 

3 

14 

35 

n 

16 

5 

17 

14 

22 

3 

Man- 
agers. 


Cash 
Ten- 
ants. 


32 

354 
68 
34 

140 
14 
15 
90 
6 
75 
35 
10 
18 
53 
20 

243 
39 
35 
3 
87 
63 
9i 

188 

30 

10 

6 

15 

106 

147 

124 

20 

466 

106 

58 

27 

82 

136 

72 

371 

186 

108 

44 

83 

43 

69 

30 
429 

54 


Share 
Ten- 
ants. 


Farms  of  Colored  Farmers. 


2 

45 

7 

7 

12 

9 

1 

3 
10 

90 
68 

20 

51 

2S5 

5 
13 

15 
.6 

9 
66 

14 

11 

124 

16 

12 

275 

3 
10 

7 
15 

3° 
23S 

11 

7 

20 

1 

4 

4? 

350 

384 
172 

313 
507 
309 

172 
224 

96 

1,325 

641 

569 

426 

221 

93 

431 

629 

540 

622 

103 

316 

1,133 

183 

149 

209 

168 

5 
649 

602 
571 
338 
412 
458 
563 
464 
178 
198 
786 
535 
637 
213 
215 
960 
349 
209 
236 

1,009 
528 
725 
363 
564 
586 
627 
527 

1,618 
186 
775 
523 
314 
324 
635 
10 
214 
311 
444 


Num- 
ber. 


576 
122 
61 

i,372 
84 
639 

1,300 

1,028 
426 
251 
204 
45i 
183 
295 
70 
643 
195 

1,025 
36 
295 
25 
527 
727 
777 
917 
177 
34 
281 
280 
96S 
510 

1,128 
258 

1,339 

54° 

513 

29 

1,321 
835 
526 

2, 116 

649 

27 


315 
.  704 
165 
800 
429 

7i5 
252 
184 
78 
55 
548 

1,691 
62 
291 
632 

1,040 
178 

1,402 
348 
576 


Classified  by  Tenure. 


Own- 
ers. 


147 
34 
37 

122 

52 
297 
372 
494 
222 

98 
129 

37 
126 

40 

34 

60 

57 
206 


472 

294 

370 

58 

31 

58 

42 

30S 

44 

70 

in 

156 


65 

211 

323 

237 

8 

66 

278 

74 

122 

129 

144 

5i 

36 

50 

76 

49 
8 

211 
91 
35 
58 

207 

Mi 
92 

276 
97 

144 


Part 
Own- 
ers. 


53 
24 
3 
71 
9 
3° 
128 
167 

9i 
21 

19 
14 
11 
33 
8 
33 
30 


41 
42 
152 
37 
21 
28 
59 
33 
35 


28 
95 
27 

1 
12 
64 
11 
109 

3 
5° 
12 

35 

24 

16 

4 

1 

35 

57 

5 

31 

52 

42 

14 

77 

47 


Own- 
ers 
and 
Ten- 
ants. 
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Continued. 


Farms  of  Colored  Farmers. 


Classified  by  Tenure. 


Per  Cent  of 

Farms 

Operated 

by- 


Per  Cent  of  Farms  Operated  by — 


Man- 
agers. 


Cash 
Ten- 
ants. 


13 
344 

16 

16 
S 
1 

54 
4 
5 
5 

17 

13 

193 

2 

46 


38 
53 
165 
155 
8 


3 
79 
91 
194 

5 

609 

75 
77 


102 

i°5 

28 

1,166 

207 


19 

27 

2 

272 

44 

139 

14 

7 


94 
346 


66 
116 
251 

54 
607 

19 
23 


Share 
Ten- 
ants. 


White 
Farm- 
ers. 


368 
60 


297 

448 

34° 

96 
123 

55 
345 

41 
217 

22 
529 

94 
528 

23 
130 

19 

417 
no 

214 

297 

101 

I 

180 
191 
429 
336 
841 
III 

513 

347 

174 

5 

918 

643 

253 

526 

175 

17 

36 

315 

211 

442 

3i 

33i 

322 

5°4 

163 

85 

25 

46 

20S 

1, 191 

20 

136 

255 

602 

17 

437 

183 

328 


74-9 
93-5 
95-5 
53-3 
97-3 
73-7 
51.2 
58.7 
69.0 

93-9 
90.8 
77-9 
91.7 
65.6 
90.7 
63.2 
92.6 
71.6 

97-9 
64.6 
96.9 
84.7 
74.6 
55-0 
65.7 
80.6 
85.2 
91.8 

83-9 
70.7 
67.1 
50.6 
89.3 
60.2 
75-6 
64.9 
96.0 
57-9 
59-7 
85.0 
39-4 
72.0 
98.9 
93-6 
50.6 
70.3 
81.9 

9i-5 
82.0 
65.0 
67.2 
86.5 
89.9 
95-9 
9S.4 
67.6 
59  6 
97-3 
81.4 
77.2 
67.9 
53-0 
50.6 
78.7 
71.8 


Col- 
ored 
Farm- 
ers. 


Own- 
ers. 


25-1 
6-5 
4-5 

46.7 
2.7 

26.3 

48.8 

41.3 
31.0 

6.1 

9.2 
22. 1 

8.3 
34-4 

9-3 
36.8 

7-4 
28.4 

2. 1 
35-4 

3-1 
15-3 
25-4 
45-o 
34-3 
19.4 
14.8 

8.2 
16. 1 
29-3 
32.9 
49.4 
10.7 
39-8 
24.4 
35-i 

4.0 
42.1 
40.3 
15-0 
60.6 
28.0 

1. 1 

6.4 
49-4 
29.7 
18. 1 

8.5 
1S.0 
35-o 
32.8 
13.5 
10. 1 

4.1 

1.6 
32-4 
40.4 

2.7 
18.6 
22.8 
32.1 
47.0 
49.4 
21.3 
28.2 


59-4 
59-7 
77-7 
29.0 
74.6 
68.4 
48.1 
58.7 
71.2 

53-5 
6c.  o 
38.8 
67.5 
36.6 
73-5 
34-7 
57-i 
47.8 
56.8 
53-3 
50.0 
45-8 
74-5 

58.6 
61.6 

9T-3 

62.  7 

38.9 
53-3 
33-9 
26.0 

67-3 
30.8 

47-9 
60. 1 
66.7 

32.5 
28.7 
65.6 
29.6 
59-4 
49-5 
64. 8 
47.0 
44.6 
47-9 
63.0 
5i-2 
3i-9 
28.9 
49.8 
5'-3 
66.4 
43-8 
60.9 
29-3 
71.4 
52.2 
63.5 
39-i 
61.5 
40.1 
55-6 
50.3 


Part 
Own- 
ers. 


6.6 
14.7 
4.6 
7-6 
5-0 
4.2 
9.2 
15-8 
ii.3 
8.0 
7-5 
8.6 
8.4 
10.4 
5-4 
4-3 
12.5 
8.2 

3-i 
8.0 

5-5 
4.8 
10.2 
"•3 
8.7 
2.8 
0.4 
9.8 
12.6 
10. 1 
5-6 
2.6 
6.6 
4.2 
6-3 
5-6 
i-7 
6.6 
2.6 
3-9 
4-3 


5.9 
3-7 
9.6 
5-6 
6.6 
10.8 

5-4 
8.4 
3-7 
6.0 
7-3 
6.7 
3-0 
4.0 

5-6 
6.9 

3-5 
9-3 
6.0 
5-6 
6.3 
6.1 
10.5 
8.6 


Own- 
ers 
and 
Ten- 
ants. 


1.  o 
o-5 
0.9 
o-3 
0.9 
0.2 
0.4 
I.I 
0.3 
0.8 
0.7 
0.8 
1.0 


0.8 
1.3 

1-7 


o-3 


2.7 

0.7 

o-5 
1. 1 
o.  1 
0.4 
0.4 
2.6 
1.8 
0.5 
i-3 
0.4 
o.S 
0.9 
0.6 
0.6 
o.  1 
0.4 

O.  I 

i.S 

O.  2 

0.8 

0.  I 

i-7 
0.3 
0.7 

1.  2 
0.8 
0.5 

O.  2 

0-5 
0.7 
O.  I 
0.4 

o-3 
* 

0.5 
0.2 
0.8 
0.5 
o.S 
o.S 

0.5 
0.7 


Man- 
agers. 


o-5 
0.6 
0.4 
0.4 
0.2 
0.4 
0.8 
0.5 
1.  o 
0.3 
0.2 
0.8 

O.  I 
O.  2 
2.0 

0.7 
O.  2 
0.2 
0.2 
1.0 
0.4 
O.  I 

0-5 
0-5 
0.9 

i-5 


0.4 
o.  1 
0.2 
0.3 
2.2 
o.S 
0.2 
0.4 
0.4 

0.  I 
0.2 
0.  I 
0.4 
0.7 
0.  I 

0.5 
0.6 
0.5 

0.2 

0.4 
0.2 
0.5 

o-3 
0.8 

0.3 


Cash 
Ten- 
ants. 


0.4 
o.  1 
0.6 
1-3 
0.8 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
2.  1 
0.5 
o-5 
0.2 


0.9 
2.4 

33-3 
2.2 
1.9 

18.2 
1.2 
2.2 
2.4 
0.3 
6.3 
i.S 
i-7 
3.0 
4.0 
1.2 

12. 1 
2.4 
9-7 
0.4 

3-6 
4.1 
14.8 
12.8 
4.2 
5-3 
o.  2 
1. 1 
5-6 
15-4 
13-9 
1.0 

31-9 
8.2 

9.2 
3-7 
5-9 

11. 6 
2.9 

44.0 

17.0 
4.6 
2.5 

17-3 
5-8 
2.5 
i.7 
.15-7 
8.0 

14.8 
1.8 
2.9 
0.6 
2.6 
9.6 

15- 1 

0.4 
8.5 
8.7 
16.2 
22.2 
29.8 
2.4 
3-i 


Share 
Ten- 
ants. 


31-3 
23.6 

14.0 
29.4 

17. 1 
24.9 

23-3 
22.7 

14.0 
35-o 
3i-3 
44-7 
21.  2 
5i- 1 
15-3 
55-0 
27-3 
29.6 
37-2 
28.0 
41.0 

45-o 

10. 2 
21.0 
18.9 
29.5 

2.6 
24-3 
45  5 
30-3 
43-5 
54-9 
23-5 
32.0 
36.6 
24.1 
27.7 
54-4  j 
56.9  , 
25-4 
21.2  1 
16. 8 
41.6 
20.8 
29  3 
42.1 
37-2 
2S.9 
23.7 
55-9 
49.0 
40. 1 
39-o 
29.2 
49.2 
23-3 
46.9 
23-7 
28.8 
20.9 
38.2 

7-1 
23.0 
3°-3 
37-8 


*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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County. 


All  Farms. 


Num- 
ber. 


Classified  by  Acreage. 


Aver- 
age 
Size  in 
Acres. 


Under 

3 
Acres. 


3 

and 

Under 


and 
Under 


20      [      50 

and     !     and 

Under  !  Under 

50      I      100 
Acres.  [  Acres. 


100 
and 

Under 
175 

Acres. 


and 
Under 

260 
Acres. 


Pamlico 

Pasquotank... 

Pender 

Perquimans_. 

Person' 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond  __. 

Robeson  

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford... 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey  

Total 


S13 
1,125 

1,975 
1,257 
i,97i 
4,022 
1,048 
3,739 
1,462 
4,848 
3,196 
3,082 
3,365 
3,783 
1,080 
1,983 
3,234 
3,523 
1,225 
1,008 

657 
3,793 
1,680 
5,188 
2,616 

970 
2, 170 
3,291 
4,387 
2,565 
2,  242 
2,023 


96.5 
71.9 
149-5 
77.1 
116. 1 
88.3 
95-9 
ii5- 5 
123.5 
102.8 
105.4 
95-8 
81.6 
129.0 
118.0 
108.4 

79-3 
82.9 
134.2 
in. 8 
94.8 
83-3 
89.1 
91.9 
81.9 
88.5 
96. 1 

102  4 

95-4 
82.9 

92.5 

78.3 


36 

47 

207 

35 

56 

106 

26 

126 

72 

253 

63 

104 

134 

131 

42 

26 

198 

201 

106 

42 

47 

134 

70 

237 
210 

47 
152 

89 
244 

72 

99 
246 


277 
121 
136 
342 

79 
205 
149 
390 
233 
193 
273 
305 

57 
105 
401 
37° 
135 
106 

76 
309 
165 
426 
432 
122 
156 
215 
392 
196 
168 
267 


244 

223 

450 

33i 

451 

274 

471 

344 

301 

475 

1,484 

999 

287 

287 

567 

939 

477 

271 

1,473 

1,094 

690 

891 

665 

912 

985 

973 

898 

823 

387 

234 

3«3 

543 

846 

S23 

914 

1,018 

209 

308 

199 

268 

192 

156 

995 

969 

445 

426 

1,470 

1,318 

832 

433 

340 

240 

498 

659 

1,434 

731 

955 

1,223 

97i 

623 

53° 

639 

555 

497 

224,637   101.3 


20,  659 


59,913 


127 

113 
26S 
lS6 

593 
625 
218 

1, 160 
223 
880 
787 
803 
649 
77i 
156 
584 
625 
660 
268 
231 
101 
857 
350 

1,065 
394 
128 
414 
432 
906 
394 
513 
277 


42 

48 

147 

49 

223 

238 

83 

458 

109 

374 

315 

283 

189 

377 

81 

213 

190 

222 

91 

73 

43 

286 

133 

346 
147 

32 
155 
211 
367 
168 
156 

79 


55, 028 


44,052 
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Continued. 


All  Farms. 

Farms  of  White  Farmers 

Classified  by  Acreage. 

Classified  by  Tenure. 

Num- 

Classified by 
Tenure. 

260 

500 

Own- 

and 
Under 

500 

and 
Under 
1,000 

1,000 
Acres 
and 
Over. 

Own- 
ers. 

Part 
Own- 
ers. 

ers 
and 
Ten- 

Man- 
agers. 

Cash 
Ten- 
ants. 

Share 
Ten- 
ants. 

ber. 

Own- 
ers. 

Part 
Own- 
ers. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

ants. 

32 

16 

5 

513 

126 

12 

1 

21 

140 

672 

443 

104 

66 

33 

3 

524 

66 

1 

5 

54 

475 

664 

355 

35 

67 

191 

97 

37 

1,15*5 

296 

5 

25 

77 

414 

i,i52 

771 

W 

68 

35 

13 

3 

527 

83 

1 

5 

155 

486 

807 

401 

52 

69 

150 

23 

1 

732 

56 

33 

13 

145 

992 

1,355 

650 

36 

70 

139 

5S 

19 

1,426 

186 

5 

31 

340 

2,034 

2,449 

1,287 

119 

71 

52 

12 

2 

533 

91 

9 

4 

78 

333 

914 

510 

79 

72 

222 

36 

2 

2,675 

220 

7i 

6 

18 

749 

3,403 

2,477 

1S5 

73 

99 

37 

20 

593 

97 

2 

16 

308 

446 

746 

390 

32 

74 

251 

94 

23 

2,608 

319 

9 

27 

686 

i,i99 

2,821 

1,840 

195 

75 

171 

36 

6 

1, 127 

128 

87 

10 

83 

1,  761 

2,33i 

1,006 

86 

76 

97 

18 

1 

1,518 

303 

33 

7 

86 

i,i35 

2,546 

1,407 

246 

77 

109 

28 

1 

1,662 

274 

5 

5 

IOI 

1,318 

2,796 

1,482 

217 

78 

343 

107 

22 

2,074 

444 

33 

7 

242 

983 

2,806 

1,840 

266 

79 

82 

30 

10 

368 

97 

1 

13 

192 

409 

660 

306 

75 

80 

112 

13 

1 

1,258 

91 

21 

2 

24 

587 

1,780 

1,193 

73 

8r 

113 

19 

2 

1,320 

162 

45 

6 

132 

1,569 

2,838 

1,255 

150 

82 

105 

21 

9 

2,237 

189 

20 

5 

49 

1,023 

3,283 

2,120 

154 

83 

53 

22 

21 

841 

19 

3 

3i 

33i 

1,051 

683 

16 

84 

60 

20 

7 

661 

38 

8 

14 

74 

213 

975 

648 

25 

85 

23 

12 

4 

480 

16 

1 

6 

28 

126 

545 

422 

9 

86 

192 

40 

4 

1,648 

159 

6 

13 

773 

1,194 

2,S63 

1,554 

127     87 

71 

17 

1 

485 

105 

9 

9 

328 

744 

842 

374 

39 

88 

241 

46 

13 

2,036 

341 

18 

31 

1,198 

1,564 

3,4i6 

1,740 

204 

89 

100 

37 

9 

776 

247 

13 

16 

1, 141 

423 

900 

446 

81 

90 

37 

35 

6 

487 

105 

17 

10 

122 

229 

687 

399 

77 

91 

88 

22 

7 

1,626 

199 

2 

15 

25 

303 

2,139 

1,603 

197 

92 

123 

40 

9 

1,123 

149 

6 

20 

284 

1,709 

2,  228 

996 

90 

93 

225 

53 

4 

3,022 

214 

21 

7 

10 

1,  "3 

4,137 

2,898 

194 

94 

94 

31 

3 

871 

37 

6 

22 

141 

i,4S8 

1,782 

786 

30 

75 

108 

10 

2 

i,337 

230 

10 

10 

7 

648 

2,125 

1,297  |        208 

96 

46 

15 

7 

1,078 

128 

5 

19 

793 

i,97i 

1,067           121 

97 

11,224 

3,275 

949 

"3,524 

15,454 

i,594 

i,057 

19,916 

73,092 

169, 773 

100,320     11,224 
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Table  No.  22— 


County. 


Pamlico 

Pasquotank  __ 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham - 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


Total 1,508 


Farms  of  White  Farmers. 


Classified  by  Tenure. 


Own- 
ers 
and 
Ten- 
ants. 


Man- 
agers. 


936 


Cash 
Ten- 
ants. 


14 
35 
36 

107 
76 

203 
55 
16 

126 

272 
65 


146 
98 
18 

113 
46 
3i 
74 
22 

447 
107 

655 
222 
56 
25 
181 
8 
91 
7 
18 

9,585 


Share 
Ten- 
ants, 


235 
179 
241 

550 
806 
258 


1,089 
795 

1,008 
519 
168 

474 
1,  269 
938 
318 
206 
85 
718 
305 
775 
129 

131 
297 

935 
1,009 
848 
593 
760 

46, 200 


Farms  of  Colored  Farmers. 


Num- 
ber. 


141 
461 
823 
45° 
616 

i>573 
134 
336 
716 

2,027 
865 
536 
569 
977 
420 
203 
396 
240 
174 
33 
112 

930 

838 

1,772 

1,  716 

283 

31 

1,063 

250 

783 

117 

52 

54, 864 


Classified  by  Tenure. 


Own- 
ers. 


70 
169 

387 
126 

82 
139 

23 
198 
203 
76S 
121 
in 
180 

234 
62 

65 

65 

117 

158 

13 

58 

94 

in 

296 

330 

88 

23 
127 
124 


Part 
Own- 
ers. 


3i 
152 
3i 
20 
67 
12 
35 
65 
124 
42 
57 
57 
178 


35 
3 

13 
7 

32 

66 
137 
166 

28 
2 

59 


13,204       4,230 


Own- 
ers 
and 
Ten 

ants. 
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Continued. 


Farms  of  Colored  Farmers. 

Per  Cent  of 
Farms 

Classified  by  Tenure 

Operated 
by- 

Per  cent  01  farms  uperatea  Dy — 

Man- 
agers. 

Cash 
Ten- 
ants. 

Share 
Ten- 
ants. 

White 
Farm- 
ers. 

Col- 
ored 
Farm- 
ers. 

Own 
ers 

Part 
Own- 
ers. 

Own- 
ers 
and 
Ten- 
ants. 

Man- 
agers. 

Cash 
Ten- 
ants. 

Share 
Ten- 
ants. 

7 

19 

4i 

48 

69 

137 

23 

2 

182 

414 

18 

28 

21 

96 

94 

6 

19 
3 

42 
240 
235 
245 
442 
1,228 

75 
101 
265 
710 
672 
340 
310 
464 
241 
"3 
300 

S5 

13 
7 

41 
476 

439 
789 

294 

98 
6 

774 

104 

640 

55 

33 

82.7 
39-° 

58.3 
64.2 
68.7 
60.9 
87.2 
91.0 
51.0 
58.2 
72.9 
82.6 
83.1 
74.2 
61. 1 
89.8 
87.8 
93-2 
85.8 
96.7 
83.0 
75-5 
50.1 
65.8 
34-4 
70.8 
98.6 
67.7 
94-3 
69.5 
94.8 
97-4 

17-3 
41.0 
41.7 
35-8 
3i-3 
39-i 
12.S 
9.0 
49.0 
41.8 
27.  1 
17.4 
16.9 
25.8 

38.9 

10.2 
12.  2 

6.8 
14.2 

3-3 
17.0 
24-5 
49-9 
34-2 
65.6 
29.  2 

1.4 
32.3 

5-7 
3o-5 

5-2 

2.6 

63.1 
46.6 
58.6 
41.9 
37-1 
35-5 
50.9 
7i-5 
40.6 
53-8 
35-3 
49-3 
49.4 
54-8 
34-1 
63-4 
40.8 
63-5 
68.7 
65.6 
73-i 
43-4 
28.9 
39-2 
69.7 
50.2 
74-9 
34-1 
68.9 
34-° 
59-6 
53-3 

15-5 
5-9 

15.0 
6.6 
2.8 
4.6 
8.7 
5-9 
6.6 
6.6 
4.0 
9.8 
8.1 

11. 7 
9.0 
4.6 
5-o 
5-4 
1.6 
3-8 
2.4 
4.2 

6-3 
6.6 
9-4 

10. 8 
9.2 
4-5 
4-9 
1.4 

10.3 
6.3 

i-5 
0. 1 
0.2 
0.  1 

i-7 
0. 1 
0.8 

1-9 
0. 1 
0.2 
2.7 
1. 1 
0.  2 
0.9 
0. 1 
1. 1 
1.4 
0.6 

0.8 
0. 1 
0.2 

o-5 
0.4 

0.5 
1.8 
0. 1 
0.2 
o-5 
0.2 
0.5 
0.3 

0. 1 
0.4 
i-3 
0.4 
0.7 
0.8 
0.4 
0.  2 
1.1 
0.6 

o-3 
0.2 
0. 1 
0.2 
1.2 
0. 1 
0.  2 
0. 1 
0.2 
1.4 
0.9 
0.3 
o.5 
0.6 
0.6 
1.0 
0.7 
0.6 
0. 1 
0.9 
0.4 

2.6 
4.8 

3-9 
12.3 

7-4 
8.4 
7-4 
0-5 

21.  1 

14.  1 
2.6 
2. -8 
3-0 
6.4 

17.8 
1.  2 
4.1 
1.4 
2-5 
7-3 
4-3 

20.4 

19-5 
23.1 
43-6 
12.6 

1. 1 
8.7 
0.  2 

5-5 
0.3 
0.9 

17.  2 
42.2 
21.0 
38.7 
5°-3 
50.6 
31.8 
20.0 
30.5 
24.7 

55-i 
36.8 
39-2 
26.0 
37- S 
29.6 
48.5 
29.0 
27.0 
21.  1 
19.  2 
3i-5 
44-3 
30.1 
16.2 
23.6 
14.0 
5i-9 
25.4 
58.0 
28.9 
39-2 

66 

2 

8 

67 
68 
69 

7° 
71 

72 

73 

i 

2 

6 

i 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
8t 

2 
I 



82 

83 
84 
85 
86 

6 
326 
221 

543 

919 

66 

I 
I 

6 
3 
3 

87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 
96 
97 

103 
2 
5° 

i 

1 

121 

10,331 

26,892 

75-6 

24.4 

5°-5 

6.9 

0.7 

0.5 

8.9 

32.5 
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Table  No.  23. — Poultry  and  Eggs,  Bees,  Honey,  and 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

TO 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

C9 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

4i 

42 

43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 


County. 


Alamance 

Alexander  

Alleghany   

Anson   

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke   

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven  

Cumberland 

Currituck _. 

Dare 

Davidson  

Davie ... 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth  

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones_  


Poultry  and  Eggs. 


Number  of  Fowls  Three  Months  Old  and 
Over,  June  1,  1900 


Chickens, 

Including 

Guinea 

Fowls. 


45,078 
27,391 
I5(68l 
40,752 
35,623 
67.552 
55,920 
39-/86 
[9,127 
65.903 
38,741 
38.581 
40,896 
26,369 
14.625 
35.88o 
57,626 

6l,59I 
25,070 
20,919 
9.341 
49,387 
39,002 
26,178 
44,184 

49,249 
6.318 
65,376 
38,721 
51,757 
24,339 
52,768 
51.142 
42,263 
60, 2S6 
31,189 

14,531 
68,712 
41,187 
65,985 
74,OH 
28,917 
39,844 
3I.98S 
30,190 

24757 
64,278 
23,301 
56,236 
25,046 


Turkeys. 


479 

216 

1,927 

687 

3,697 

1,913 

2, 60S 

1,580 

330 

2,825 

3i6 

559 

3i6 


Geese. 


693 

558 

1,411 

1,605 

3,764 
5,605 

5.969 

2,679 

1,038 

i,394 

388 

924 

618 


.392 

i,797 

509 

432 

822 

185 

529 

185 

155 

4,065 

467 

i,57i 

575 

2,557 

188 

832 

380 

1,904 

892 

4,5i6 

1,049 

2,362 

1,223 

3,900 

2,145 

i,345 

38 

174 

845 

1,299 

546 

998 

1,629 

9,248 

298 

433 

4,026 

4,453 

803 

173 

1,463 

2,006 

794 

697 

1,619 

3,962 

165 

927 

1,504 

967 

4,982 

4,202 

1,276 

560 

4,759 

2,528 

490 

7,7n 

2,345 

2,042 

785 

538 

1,123 

4,202 

740 

r,588 

722 

99° 

1,036 

1,723 

2,819 

21,608 

i,499 

3,330 
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Wax  on  Farms  and  Ranges,  by  Counties. 


Poultry  and  Eggs. 


Value  of 

Value  of 

All  Poultry, 

Poultry 

June  i, 

Raised  in 

1900. 

1899. 

$18,452 

$37,106 

9.745 

22,209 

7,768 

22,868 

12,894 

20,984 

19,119 

37,422 

21,203 

29,867 

l6,I22 

25.433 

I3.470 

22,049 

6,204 

13.915 

27,024 

56,892 

14,167 

22,766 

I4.707 

27,466 

14,960 

25,572 

II.045 

i5,59i 

4.832 

7,005 

13.393 

27,984 

17,653 

35,935 

23.364 

49,786 

7,39° 

16,350 

7,235 

11,402 

4,086 

8,651 

18,844 

46,841 

14,539 

27,647 

9,673 

14,578 

15,068 

24,489 

16,549 

29.361 

1,662 

1,872 

23,615 

48,342 

11,631 

20.424 

20,765 

33,085 

9,879 

18,943 

19.267 

31,632 

17,091 

37,922 

16,217 

28,917 

13.929 

33.909 

13,484 

23,069 

3,587 

8,822 

23.854 

36,461 

15,063 

27,732 

27,540 

57.543 

21,551 

32,218 

I3-238 

20,419 

14,516 

30,152 

11,276 

23.105 

12  3II 

23.257 

8,26l 

17.095 

24,789 

56,681 

6,978 

i5,9or 

30,262 

48,672 

7,942 

14,447 

?gs- 

Bees,  Honey  and  Wax. 

Dozens  of 

Swarms 

Value  of 

Pounds  of 

Pounds 

Eggs 

of  Bees, 

Bees, 

Honey 

of  Wax 

Produced 

June  1, 

June  1, 

Produced 

Produced 

in   1899. 

1900. 

1900. 

in  1899. 

in   1899. 

250,230 

1,276 

$2,189 

II,l6o 

690 

1 

I54,OIO 

2,518 

5.385 

22,870 

[,620         2 

70,100 

2,117 

6,641 

33,450 

1,370 

3 

160,130 

2,370 

3,137 

2r,220 

1,050 

4 

179,220 

3.687 

IO,68l 

43,460 

1,290 

5 

268,070 

2,773 

3,329 

2 1 , 740 

2,66o 

6 

188,170 

2.910 

3,039 

23,730 

1,860  !    7 

I55.6IO 

5,280 

6,299 

42,250 

3,990  i     8 

137,530 

2,141 

3,140 

l6,220 

2,010       9 

3-45-I90 

4.585 

12,237 

52,780 

1,440  I  10 

211,370 

3,554 

6,961 

33.!7o 

2,050  j  11 

195,790 

2,044 

3.524 

20,940 

75o     12 

214,510 

3-987 

8,769 

40,540 

2,110  ]   13 

12  1,000 

568 

773 

5,3So 

54o     14 

•    7L390 

851 

1,528 

9,200 

660  |  15 

176,490 

1,370 

2,193 

16,070 

550  ;  16 

337,680 

3.775 

7,592 

21,000 

1,310  !  17 

296,940 

2,161 

2,851 

20,070 

830    18 

137,270 

2.507 

6,422 

63.730 

1,050 

l9 

86,560 

732 

853 

4,710 

380 

20 

63,430 

1,261 

2,640 

22,200 

650 

21 

29O,  64O 

3.9i6 

8,630 

38,210 

1,350 

22 

I77,060 

4,928 

6,329 

35,7oo 

3,610    23 

100,600 

2,270 

2,806 

16,650 

1,470  \  24 

198,560 

2,575 

4-303 

2i,57o 

2,030    25 

"7,950 

480 

514 

3,5io 

370    26 

34.730 

357 

505 

2,580 

370    27 

334.0SO 

2,876 

4.375 

19,110 

1,580    28 

177,490 

1,833 

3,048 

11,580 

8S0    29 

174.510 

5,630 

7,020 

64,55o 

4,980  i  30 

I2[,570 

660 

1,067 

4,780 

160    31 

137,710 

1,605 

1,952 

11,380 

1,610    32 

234,340 

2,760 

4,622 

20,540 

1,450    33 

I96.03O 

1.705 

2,050 

14,850 

610  :  34 

253,340 

4,503 

6,191 

39,760 

1,400    35 

137,660 

1,618 

1,845 

12,460 

1,260    36 

42,350 

1,079 

2,438 

21,530 

320    37 

205,490 

1,089 

1,508 

10,750 

470    38 

129,460 

1,141 

1,189 

9,220 

390  1  39 

341,140 

2,798 

4,262 

20,780 

1,470    40 

182,070 

1,076 

1,182 

9,010 

710  1  41 

145.030 

i,355 

2,417 

13.440 

900 

42 

178,360 

3.64S 

10,779 

50,460 

860 

43 

197,600 

2,456 

5,049 

27,400 

S30 

44 

135970 

1,222 

1,202 

10,720 

700 

45 

128,500 

1,525 

i,538 

5,640 

1,190 

46 

369,080 

4.455 

9,091 

41,020 

2,230 

47 

114.970 

2.515 

5,793 

43,680 

740 

48 

267,290 

3,882 

5,235 

34,84o 

1,420 

49 

73.840 

2,546 

2,934 

31,070 

1,460 

50 
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Tabi,e  No.  23- 


County. 


Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg. 
Mitchell  _„.  . 
Montgomery  . 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange  

Pamlico 

Pasquotank  _. 

Pender 

Perquimans  _. 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson . 

Rockingham  . 

Rowan 

Rutherford  ._. 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly  

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania  . 

Tyrrell 

Union   

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  _. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total 


Poultry  and  Eggs. 


Number  of  Fowls  Three  Months  Old  and 
Over,  June  1,  1900. 


Chickens, 
Including 
Guinea    ' 
Fowls. 


48,263 

34,074 
21,289 
19,920 
43-550 
39.846 

65,479 
24,904 

24,673 
52,992 
62,373 
7,8Sr 
50,164 
25,620 
30,761 
17,456 
41,249 
35,388 
28,332 
39,017 

73'67 r 
15.085 
69.270 
26,929 

79543 
55,107 
56,699 
78,546 
52,439 
22,345 
31,362 
46,887 
50,291 

17,559 

14.482 

16,738 
64,183 
23,027 

67,359 
35956 
27,207 
25,53i 

55,122 

43,030 
46,945 
30,758 

28,412 


3,871,858 


Turkeys. 


5,664 
226 
218 

375 
1,608 

2,431 
953 

1,051 
167 
598 

4,779 
54i 

1,063 

1,128 

474 
176 
1,606 
1,030 
L023 
1,264 
6,227 

183 

712 

677 

2,295 

1,073 

522 

5ii 
1,196 
690 
220 
560 
500 

3°4 

326 

104 

1,016 

553 
1,022 

899 
358 
752 

3,900 
384 

4,844 
380 

1,069 


120,737 


4,878 

292 

[,200 

1,620 

3-449 
6,276 
1,056 
3-5i6 
1,129 
4-005 
9,267 

162 
3,648 
2,941 

840 
2,029 
3,546 
2  012 

4,"3 

498 

12,558 

440 

1,333 

479 

12,351 

157 

784 

2.220 

15.597 
460 

631 
283 

273 
846 

514 
2,417 
4,282 

421 

3-494 
861 

3553 

3,603 

14,803 

L787 

11,219 

800 

3,125 


284,424 


572 

513 

1,197 

901 

2,731 

1,178 

976 

I-431 

586 

609 

1  >o53 
290 

1,140 
269 
538 
544 

2,923 
3i5 

2,343 
711 

i,97i 
1,012 

i,552 

359 

799 

1,726 

1,110 

1,860 

485 

125 

687 

1,374 
692 

1,121 
519 

1,509 

1,225 

457 
1,103 

348 
2,151 
1,007 

1.095 
1,618 
946 
1,259 
1-377 


102,942 
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Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Bees,  Hor 

ey  and  Wax. 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Dozens  of 

Swarms 

Value  of 

Pounds  of 

Pounds 

All  Poultry, 

Poultry 

Eggs 

of  Bees, 

Bees, 

Honey 

of  Wax 

June  i, 

Raised  in 

Produced 

June  1, 

June  1, 

Produced 

Produced 

1900. 

1S99. 

in  1899. 

1900 

1900. 

in  1899. 

in  1899. 

$[8,961 

$30,820 

138,520 

1,932 

$2,317 

19,120 

1,790 

51 

I3.440 

26,770 

189,210 

2,392 

4.363 

18,310 

1,060 

52 

8,081 

17,961 

I22.2IO 

3.608 

6,723 

3S,ioo 

2,lSo 

53 

7.487 

14,665 

119,880 

'  2,270 

5,139 

43,45o 

9IO 

54 

17,231 

42,096 

239,400 

4.432 

12.364 

69,320 

1,150 

55 

",855 

18,370 

117,220 

2,634 

3.557 

30,760 

2,170 

56 

24,4H 

48,2641 

317,070 

3.603 

6,779 

44,630 

900 

57 

9,082 

21,901 

150,410 

3.086 

7.979 

35,6oo 

1,270 

58 

8,343 

15.842 

205,460 

1,813 

2,753 

14,840 

1,440 

59 

18,453 

29,217 

280,550 

2,438 

4.804 

18,260 

1,220 

60 

22,931 

35,677 

228,640 

1,598 

1,805 

i3,4io 

60O 

61 

2.914 

5,139 

35.49° 

230 

305 

3,800 

220 

62 

17,114 

28,558 

196,680 

1,598 

1,621 

12,810 

83O 

63 

9,871 

H,930 

109,250 

3,657 

4,028 

39.54o 

2, 860 

64 

13.519 

30,366 

160,250 

1,256 

1,773 

11,630 

450 

65 

6,330 

8,022 

"I,350 

1,697 

1,925 

12,220 

1,640 

66 

15,335 

25.465 

135,720 

447 

638 

; 5,390 

36o 

67 

",578 

17,518 

106,190 

3,824 

4.915 

35,740 

3,430 

68 

14,116 

24,461 

165,470 

1,138 

1,268 

6,600 

770 

69 

12,033 

22,837 

137.390 

1,051 

i,432 

11,920 

750 

70 

31,488 

58,210 

366,730 

2,963 

3.030 

23,880 

2,060 

7i 

5.593 

12.206 

100,910 

1,875 

3.826 

18,000 

5JO 

72 

23.636 

44,878 

437,980 

4,040 

6,57i 

23,080 

1,530 

73 

6,748 

11,199 

87,600 

702 

948 

8,490 

180 

74 

26,655 

42,450 

284,290 

4,409 

6.589 

34,770 

2,700 

75 

23,161 

52,984 

256,680 

4.929 

7,845 

43.820 

3,010 

76 

19,995 

38,971 

302,920 

3,109 

3  975 

18,290 

1,220 

77 

29,032 

35,823 

207,110 

3.9o8 

8,471 

45,790 

1.33° 

78 

26,247 

45,542 

281,690 

4,286 

6,022 

42,320 

3.490 

79 

5-959 

10,702 

63,080 

711 

1,0.61 

6,940 

260 

80 

II,2o8 

24,701 

278,640 

2,474 

3,041 

24,790 

1,620 

81 

16,151 

38,680 

219,090 

4,941 

8,899 

41,090 

2,680 

82 

17,962 

40,948 

233,910 

5,513 

12,723 

71,720 

4,710 

83 

5,771 

12,905 

72,780 

1.548 

3.729 

29,740 

480 

84 

4,76l 

8,446 

60,620 

1,762 

3.088 

22,630 

680 

85 

6,550 

9.678 

76,330 

i,7i5 

2,246 

IO,6lO 

1,670 

86 

20,302 

40,283 

263,520 

3,338 

4,638 

35.680 

1,030 

87 

9.277 

19,088 

89,660 

420 

533 

4,120 

160 

88 

30.526 

61,856 

368,700 

2,907 

4,232 

25,950 

940 

89 

12,667 

21,004 

155,030 

93i 

1,523 

11,070 

510 

90 

10,385 

14,927 

136,380 

1,202 

i,35i 

7,190 

900 

9i 

io,668 

!7-379 

126,720 

3,304 

9.366 

47,000 

780 

92 

24,180 

39,204 

218,700 

2,256 

2,431 

20,840 

1,140 

93 

i8,554 

4.5,165 

257,96o 

8,450 

21,404 

94.270 

6,790 

94 

23.364 

37.897 

169,300 

i,452 

i,553 

I3.56o 

600 

95 

13,000 

34,590 

192,010 

3,168 

6,814 

36,930 

1,750 

96 

9,019 

20,586 

III,2IO 

2,552 

7,4'4 

37,040 

1,510 

97 

1.434,158 

2,689,970 

17,704,020 

244,539 

429,868 

2,477,800 

135,920 
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Table  No.  24. — Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms  and  Values  of  Specified  Classes 

Live  Stock,  and  Expenditures  in  i8gg  for 


County. 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick  

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland  _. 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe  __. 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

I.enoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery- 
Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton 


Number  of  Farms. 


Total. 


2,  296 
1,880 
1,367 
2,940 
3,099 
2,431 
2, 663 
2,488 
i,373 
4,140 
2,  222 
2,045 
2,203 
858 
754 
i,745 
2,647 
' 3, 605 
i,73i 
833 
817 
3,446 
2,861 

1,725 

2,673 

912 

229 

3,419 
1,742 

3,303 
1,548 
2,  284 
2,421 
3,367 
2,213 
1,461 
732 
3,i35 
2,071 
3,497 
3,489 
2,316 

2,349 
1,853 
1,788 
1,061 
3,897 
1,935 
4,452 
1,226 
2, 179 
1,866 
1,827 
1,888 
3,362 
1,689 
4,190 
2,  287 
1,564 
2,773 
3,237 
379 
2,837 


With 
Buildings. 


2,258 
1,848 
.i,34i 
2,844 
3,034 
2,322 
2,591 
2,426 
1,366 
4,015 
2,177 
2,005 
2, 146 
838 
747 
1,  721 
2,610 
3,530 
1,697 
825 
765 
3,340 
2,815 
1,645 
2,624 
888 
226 
3,350 
1,631 
3,168 
1,486 
2, 164 
2,375 
3,254 
2, 140 
1,441 
723 
3,018 

1,  716 
3,38o 

3.371 

2,  258 
2,053 
1,805 
i,732 

I,OdO 

3,789 

i,S88 
4,378 
i,i45 
2,023 
1,831 
1,788 
1,841 

3,249 
1,624 
4,099 
2, 230 
i,552 
2,734 

3,  "6 
368 

2,722 


Acres  in  Farms. 


Total. 


244, 178 
157,619 
145, 200 
309, 986 
272,137 
248, 104 
341,428 
364, 103 
252, 117 
348, 644 
222,551 
209,125 
231,497 
76,549 
74,751 
243, 737 
239,824 
411,084 
208, 359 
72, 528 
97,462 
258, 042 
360, 855 
211,523 
362,609 

89,  273 
14,937 
329,043 
149, 302 
389,366 
148,  2S1 
277,376 
228,432 
267,530 
201,963 
137,494 
103,617 
309, 216 
156, 362 
388, 940 
3S0, 627 
230, 859 
251,587 
165,409 

i8i,955 
92,6S2 

353,  363 
211 ,056 
371,000 
191,  02S 

2i5,9U 
180,482 
189, 569 
213,637 
228, 719 
201, 719 

3I5,4H 
178,972 
227,844 
369, 007 
308,317 
49,5Si 
251,867 


Improved. 


97, 229 
65, 576 
84, 996 

116,084 

154,575 
65,823 

109,239 
68, 738 
31,243 

142,  283 
65, 700 
98,582 
71,151 
44,656 
18,626 

113,824 

n6,379 

132,427 
41,927 
34,972 
23, 973 

126,058 
68,471 
55,986 
88,461 
39,o63 
2,619 

132,761 
68, 650 

113,365 
49, 303 

139,426 

101,666 

117,900 
88, 659 
53,425 
18, 360 

118,420 
87,050 

149,223 

163,951 
70, 179 
84,541 
61,670 
68,324 
42,677 

159, 174 
55,773 

i67,339 
56, 122 

101,996 
84,21s 
47, 420 
55,585 

100,621 
72, 643 

173,204 
66,  562 
51,644 
83,351 

119, 9S8 
9,728 

126,873 


Values  of 

Farm 
Property. 


Land  and 

Improve 

ments 

(Except 

Buildings). 


$1,449 
1,071 
1,416 

1,515 

3,021 

1,273 

i,i53 

920 

500 

4,234 

1, 60S 

1,815 

i,756 

610 

314 

1, 162 

2,063 

1,640. 

782 

493 

45i 

2,509 

1, 167 

1,067 

L553 
620 

9i 
2,497 
1,  161 
1,626. 
1,018 
1,895 
2, 240. 
1,553 
i,994 

671 

272 
1,585 
1,355 
2,693 
2,oS7 
1,059 
1,936 
1,497 
1,021 
1,084. 
2,540 

888. 
2,649 

733 
1,625 
1,489 
1,247 

887 
1,577 

694 
4, 150 
i,34i 

754 
1,35' 
1,668 

346 
1,237 


050 
120 
710 

990 
440 
480 

57° 

720 

240 

no 

920 ' 

670 

000 

360 

720 

710 

150 

460 

540 

3°o 

300 

240 

150 

810 

310 

890 

210 

260 
480 
390 
230 
850 
350 
760 
000 

740 

730 
840 
390 

270 

450 

090 

850 
350 
430 
230 
S40 
930 
970 
570 
520 
450 
160 
910 

210 
910 
720 
650 
480 
020 
770 
530 
440 
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of  Farm  Property,  June  /,   /goo.   With,   Value  of  Product  of  i8go,  Not  Fed  to 
Labor  and  Fertilizers,  by  Counties. 


Values  of  Farm  Property. 


Buildings 


$720, 330 
283, 760 
33 1 >250 
535, 870 
692,240 
575, 930 
498, 400 
402,  260 
253, 160 
I,  608,  040 
429, 390 
649, 360 
478,750 
232,520 
168,050 
627, 230 
705,440 
739, 7oo 
210,680 

233,  8(50 

123, 290 
919,400 
492, 840 
343, 360 
589, 680 
268, 980 
81,030 
959.580 
377,5io 
731,640 
423, 510 
753,  200 
915,010 
647, 660 
790, 380 
411,510 
72,620 
888,420 
488,420 

1,169, 180 
70S, 910 
399, 440 
627,470 
486,850 
509, 990 
342,  77o 
907,470 
296,910 

1,002,  2S0 
239,960 
618, 390 
483,  S30 
275, 670 
317,050 
309, 090 
404,  400 

1,317,490 
409, 720 
303, 080 
635,3io 
691, 4S0 
138, 000 
617,150 


Implements 

and 
Machinery. 


Live  Stock 


$133,640 

67,6)50 

70, 060 

119,  240 

100,320 

86, 770 

102,  160 

66,  270 

45,400 

158,  Q70 

93, 800 

133,530 

96, 100 

29,480 

20, 980 

87, 540 

168,680 

149, 100 

33, 870 

40, 040 

20, 840 

160,270 

83,370 

62,150 

91,710 

3i,43o 

7,850 

222,050 

82,630 

98,  790 

56, 690 

122,200 

169,600 

111,340 

117,090 

54, 440 

13,370 

106,  42  > 

83, 950 

206, 280 

133,720 

8i,540 

85, 750 

68, 760 

66,  320 

46, 990 

196,  970 

42,510 

177,480 

54,  380 

91, 150 

106,210 

43,420 

45,4io 

61,680 

66 , 940 

252,  690 

47, 020 

57, 500 

106, 560 

124,460 

115,650 

109, 160 


$368, 947 
217,936 

354, 335 
328  026 
728,  767 
303.  76.5 
302,510 
247,621 
160, 076 
626,  353 
304,723 
360, 883 
314,926 
121,140 
80,522 
273,406 
375, 660 
518,091 
236,271 
115,405 
136, 2S9 
433, 386 
290, 764 
205,532 
335, 244 
127, 730 
22,766 
509, 6S7 
248, 369 

353,  4' 3 
189,310 
366, 098 
373,052 
334, 002 
354,982 
193,052 
104,591 
372, 185 
233, 196 
571,976 
460,  690 
2/9,139 
443, 278 
260, 054 
215,856 
130,  I52 
571,579 
260, 162 
553, 70S 
174,838 
291,455 
298, 8S4 
212,073 
269, 776 
419,048 
215,929 
708,286 
323,063 
196,  713 
348,  105 
364, 133 
49,  S75 
342,970 


Value 

of 

Products  Not 

Fed  to 
Live  Stock. 


$782,507 

504, 448 

401, 99S 

1, 134,061 

840,978 

844, 673 
.  1,023,790 

579, 541 
430,681 

1, 102,005 
539, 203 
908,336 
588,  2S 1 
284,927 
162,643 
866, 030. 
879,156 

1,097,806 
412,927 
373,579 
233,001 

1, 172,472 
7i5, 763 
592, 848 
908, 002 
298,961 
51,765 

1,141,430 
488, 079 

1 ,  079,  204 
491,891 

1,650,094 

899, 133 

1,294,  286 

874, 3°9 

528,348 

149, 096 

1,176,  764 

1,083,958 

1,216,294 

1,855,628 

686,559 

613,8,1 

484,680 

698,600 

255, 525 

1,  297,648 
444,8i5 

1,  S20, 012 
476,804 

1, 185,009 
631,111 
437,  162 

'  436, 144 
724, 266 
787, 747 

1,859,390 
598, 668 
498,019 
857,258 

1,479,929 
148,212 

i,235,S47 


Expenditures. 


Labor. 


Fertilizers. 


$33,440 
12,530 
22, 190 
81, 120 
45, 130 
67,810 

155, 150 
29,040 
35,  840 
72,560 
21,59° 
45,3io 
19,  130 
13,980 
9,690 
58,430 
25,320 
45,000 
9,880 
46, 900 
7,  290 
33,9io 
52, 170 
85,960 

67, 39° 
18,300 
2,890 
34,7io 
15,670 

104,360 
32,050 

250, 780 
48, 980 
99,410 
35,3io 
40,940 

4,150 

123,910 
73,6oo 
73, 8S0 

228, 980 
38,850 
15,710 
14,350 
73,  180 
26, 490 
57,990 
14,280 

121,320 
37,68o 

ii9,Sio 
20,590 
11,810 
14,350 
19,210 

113,020 

152,760 
n,380 
30,610 
55, 250 

126,810 
30, 950 

104,490 


$36,380 
18, 090 
5,36o 
76, 1 10 
4,020 
57, 990 
49,050 
25, 1S0 
26, 120 
12,420 
12,590 
36,510 
12, 190 
6,980 
10,430 
54,020 
47, 800 
53,86o 

560 
15,750 

430 
67, 560 
46, 940 
84, 440 
59, 76o 
20,510 
2,  180 
46,010 
14, 160 
83,780 
21,860 
120, 260 
50,510 
97,420 

39, 39° 

19, 030 

130 

77, 380 

82,270 

58,310 

93, 330 

46. 630 

5,450 

6,  700 

41,350 

15,330 

56, 570 

3,170 

143.530 

26,  730 

107,380 

32,  060 

3,000 

910 

5,320 

68, 680 

108, 940 

410 

23, 200 

36,430 

143, 960 

",590 

53,36o 
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Table  No.  24 — 


County. 


Number  of  Farms. 


With 
Building 


Acres  in  Farms. 


Total. 


Improved. 


Values  of 

Farm 
Property. 


Land  and 
Improve- 
ments 
(Except 
Buildings). 


64  Onslow 

65  Orange 

66  Pamlico 

67  Pasquotank  _. 

68  Pender 

69  Perquimans.. 

70  Person 

71  Pitt 

72  Polk 

73  Randolph 

74  Richmond 

75  Robeson 

76  Rockingham. 

77  Rowan 

78  Rutherford... 

79  Sampson 

80  Scotland 

81  Stanly 

82  Stokes 

83  Surry 

84  Swain 

85  Transylvania 

86  Tyrrell 

87  Union 

88  Vance 

89  Wake 

90  Warren 

91  Washington  . 

92  Watauga 

93  Wayne 

94  Wilkes 

95  Wilson 

96  Yadkin 

97  Yancey 

Total—. 


1,632 
2, 044 

813 
1, 125 

1,975 
1.257 
i,97i 
4,022 
1,048 

3,739 
1,462 
4,S48 
3,196 
3,082 
3,365 
3,783 
1,080 

1,983 
3,234 
3,523 
1,225 
1,008 

657 
3,793 
1,680 
5,188 
2,616 

970 
2,  170 
3,291 
4,387 
2,  565 
2,  242 
2,023 


1,581 

1,985 

7y6 

1,071 
1,906 

1,222 
1,924 

3,723 
1,017 
3,691 
1,441 
4,764 
3,151 

3,021 

3,207 

3,699 
1,061 

L963 

3,  !30 
3,458 
1, 171 
960 
649 
3,737 
i,595 
5,029 
2,544 
943 
2,105 
3,164 
4,277 
2,470 
2,  207 
i,956 


263, 326 
214,346 
78, 493 
80,862 
295,  248* 
96,912 
228,904 
355, 152 
100,499 

431,754 
180,504 

498, 173 
336,719 
295,184 
274,412 
487, 864 
127,403 
215,018 
256,521 
291,989 
164,439 
"2,731 

62,  260 
316,097 
149,754 
476, 608 
214, 142 

85,891 
208, 559 
337, 162 
4i8,393 
212,686 
207, 294 
i58,3°9 


62,864 
78,539 
22,333 
49, °94 
52, 090 
50, 524 
86,119 

151,847 
30, 537 

140, 507 
57, 593 

174,801 

"5,874 
132, 196 

99,5n 
148,886 
61,442 
85,466 
88, 648 
90, 467 
27, 036 
29,  734 
19,840 

149, 143 
63,613 

195,548 
89,638 
36, 046 
88,423 

145, 199 

132,307 
99,  762 
77, 9°7 
53,120 


$698, 650 

959, 160 

386,810 

706, 070 

939, 19° 

781,670 

967, 190 

2,  732,  200 

633,820 

2,  252, 100 

803, 190 

3, 525, 900 

2,155,400 

2, 248, 190 

1,999,060 

2, 200, 770 

1,752,380 

986, 280 

1,754,870 

1,935,840 

620,480 

791,320 

225,710 

2,057,870 

888, 900 

3, 252, 640 

1, 096, 210 

540, 770 

1,829,830 

2,507,520 

2,197,590 
1,952,600 
1,533,690 
1, 119,030 


224,637 


217,744 


2  2,749,356 


8,327, 106 
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Continued. 


Values  of  Farm  Property. 


Buildings. 


Implements 

and 
Machinery. 


$312,910 
519,680 
165, 560 
315.540 
386,060 
384, 150 
471,610 
954, 080 
191,350 
923, 100 
290,  no 

1, 116,980 
863, 460 
821,690 
596, 820 
886, 580 
417,320 
421,210 
730, 920 
737, 520 
176, 210 
240, 280 
125,770 
630, 400 
406, 070 

1,371,130 
491,290 
269, 160 
484,070 
860 , 020 
644, 390 
619,  280 
489, 860 
319,460 

52, 700, 080 


$45, 790 

77, 660 

26,320 

55, 350 

59, 120 

54, 790 

70,930 

147, 230 

34, 170 

231,540 

68, 180 

190,340 

142,710 

200, 040 

114,720 

146,350 

72, 030 

113,900 

114,430 

118,870 

26,310 

33, 030 

23, 100 

180,990 

56, 030 

218,600 

77, 330 

48, 800 

66,980 

138, 020 

116,590 

98,910 

98,570 

36,500 

9, 072, 600 


Live  Stock. 


$184,825 
255, 727 

92,906 
169, 951 
211,674 
231,058 
234, 336 
481,762 
131,487 
638,41s 
194,518 
563,616 
425,  20S 
490, 00S 
381,326 
484, 794 
175,999 
290, 675 
354,590 
375,873 
156,519 
156,972 

68,354 
520,553 
184,319 
655,  24i 
251,892 
115,601 
401,  127 
394, 185 
454.070 
332,691 
279,  750 
281,405 

30,106,173 


Expenditures. 


Value 

of 

Products  Not 

Fed  to 
Live  Stock. 


Labor. 


$420,388 
660,  S66 
282, 169 
393,454 
473.413 
578,013 
76S,  898 

2,173,929 
306,  2S  i 

1,039,355 

682, 746 

2, 166,431 

1,358,600 

1,286,510 
876, 433 

1,259,255 
836, 686 
743,885 

1,017,766 
870,  521 
263, 209 
215, 142 
163,999 

1,367,085 
619,902 

2, 163,811 
851,982 
364,169 
544, 793 

1,679,462 
876, 444 

1,520,510 
588, 359 
469,821 

79,  200,  748 


$25,970 
31,340 

18,860 
26,410 
44,58o 
61,500 
58,840 
262,041 

8,470 
38, 000 
56, 050 
199,620 
85, 930 
45,  290 
18,850 
64,840 
72,  270 
4°, 520 
32, 130 
21,520 

7,730 

9,910 
II,  170 
50,  070 
58, 460 
155, 300 
59, 830 
44, 92o 

5,710 
135, 690 
34, 060 
120,300 
22,880 
20,320 

5, 444, 950 


Fertilizers. 


$12, 170 
27,  no 
28, 020 
15, 340 
22,670 
18, 520 
55,i6o 

166,910 

6,810 

61,390 

58, 130 

247, 280 
97,270 
60, 330 
38, 680 
82,  S40 
86,410 
36, 920 
59, 430 
48,060 
210 
3,240 
7,7io 

100, 320 
48,310 

126,  760 

53,68o 

10,  790 

2,310 

136,010 
16, 340 

134, 030 

20, 860 

1,240 
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Table  No.  25. — Area  in  Square  Miles,  by  Counties. 


County. 


Alamance__ 
Alexander  _. 
Alleghany  _. 

Anson 

Ashe   

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick  _. 
Buncombe  _. 

Burke  

Cabarrus 

Caldwell  .„_ 

Camden  

Carteret  

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham  __. 
Cherokee  ._. 

Chowan  

Clay 

Cleveland  __ 
Columbus__. 

Craven  

Cumberland 
Currituck... 

Dare 

Davidson  ._. 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston   

Gates 

Graham 

Granville  __. 

Greene 

Guilford  .__. 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood  __. 
Henderson  _. 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 


494 
297 
223 
55  r 
399 
819 
712 
1,013 
812 
624 
534 
387 
507 
218 
538 
396 
408 

785 
45i 
161 

185 
485 
937 
685 
1,  008 
273 
405 
563 
264 
830 
284 
515 
369 
47i 
359 
356 
302 
504 
258 
674 
681 
596 
54i 
362 

339 
596 
592 
494 
688 

403 


County. 


Lenoir 

Lincoln  

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery  . 

Moore . 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange  

Pamlico   

Pasquotank  „ 

Pender   

Perquimans  ._ 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson  

Rockingham  . 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly  

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain . 

Transylvania. 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total  ___ 


Miles. 


436 
296 

437 
53i 
43i 
438 
590 
362 
489 
798 
584 
199 

523 
645 
386 
358 
231 
883 
251 
386 
644 
258 
795 
466 

.043 

573 
'4S3 

547 
921 

387 
413 
472 

53i 
560 

371 
397 
561 
276 
841 
432 
334 
330 
597 
718 
392 


48, 580 
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